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By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


I N the world so rioh in material resources 
as ours, it is unondural>lo to think of 
man's lot as one of permanent poverty. 
The products of the earth, actual or 
possible, are abundant to supply thfs need of 
every human being, and banish want «nd 
physical suffering from the world. The fact 
that any human beings are hungry, or cold, 
or destitute of material necessities and 
comforts of life, is a reproach to our age. 
Long ere this all poverty —all poverty which 

E reduces suffering—ought to have been 
anished from civilized lands. 

Every friend of humanity, therefore, 
should be deeply in sympathy with all efforts 
looking to a bettor adjustment of economic; 
conditions, a more equitable distribution of 
the products of labour, and the creation of 
conditions such as to iusui*e that, to a greater 
extent than we now see, the wealth of th(‘ 
world shall be controlled by those who create 
it, and employed for the benefit of those- who 
need it. 

* * * * 

And yet, the problems of the right 
distribution of material wealth, and of the 
abolition of physical poverty, are not the 
only ones, or even the greatest, that are 
before our age. Man is not a body merely j 
he is a soul. Soul poverty is as real as 
bodily poverty, and even more serious in its 
results ; and soul wealth is even more 
important than any possible wealth consisting 


in material things. Is not our whole genera¬ 
tion forgetting this tf» an alarming degree ? 

Do not so-called rich men need to learn, 
more than they need to learn anything else 
whatever, that true riches are of the mind 
and heart, and not of the purse or bank 
account ; and that if they are without these 
internal possessions, they are really bankrupts 
and paupers ? 

And do not so-called poor men need 
above everything else to know that realest 
poverty and realest wealth are internal, not 
externa] ; that while efforts to improve 
their material conditions are legitimate 
and imperative, yet in spite of material 
conditions, in spite of any hardships 
that external poverty can inflict, and in tJio 
fac-o of all existing injustices of industrial 
and social conditions, they may, if they will,, 
be pos.scssors of very real and very great 
riches,—and riches that nobody can take 
away from them ? 

It is as true now as it was in the days 
of King Solomon : "There are those who 
make 'tliernsolves rich, yet have nothing; 
there are those who tnake themselves poor, j^et 

have great riches.” 

* ♦ ♦ ' ♦ 

Is real,, wealth identical with legal 
possessions ? , Is it obtained through, and 
only through^ law-courts and lavr papers ? 
Or is there wealth, vast, real, splejlhdid; 
and more to be prized than any btihfu' 


Utt3rp»**3 J?is;r’.«hr,a ?uHk LtbfttCyi 
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wealth known to naeti, of which the law takes 
no cogniisanoc, and which all the legal 
processes in the world are powerless either 
to give ns or to take away from us ? 

The truth is, we are all the while calling 
a thousand things ours which we do not own 
in any legal way. Yet they are among our 
truest possessions. 

For example, I say “my friend.” What 
do I mean by that “my” ? I do not have; 
any legal ownership of that friemd, and yet 
I know that I have a right in some true and 
real sense to call him miur. And my 
possession in him is very precious. 

J say “my wife,” “my child.” But I do 
not own these in any such way us 1 own 
property. 1 am not at liberty to sell them, 
or destroy them. Yet in a set>s(! far more 
deep and real than that of nuire legal 
possession they are mine. 

I say “my country,” and if 1 have any 
patriotism in my soul tlui words thrill me. 
1 feel that the country in which 1 have; 
always lived, and which I have always loved, 
is mine in a sense very deep and very sacred 
even though 1 may not have legal ownership 
of a single rod of its surface. 

!|I ♦ * * 

With reference to this matter of wealth 
other than that of a legal kind, perhaps our 
best teachers are our Poets. 'Fheir eyes, 
better than most, are able to peuetrat<‘ 
down below appearances to realities, and to 
see that man’s life is more than meat 
and drink. 

We all have, or nmy have if we will, 
large and rich possessions in the world of 
Nature around us ; and prvssessions thc're 
capable of unlimited expansion. Writes Lticy 
Larcom : 

“I do not own an inch of land 
But all 1 sec ia mine,- 
The orchard and the tnowing-field, 

The lawns and |j:ardeiis niie.” 

Writes Charles Maokay of England : 

“Rich am I, if, when I pass 
Mid the daisies in the grass, 

Every daisy in my sight 
Seems a jttwel of delight ; 

Rich am 1, |f I can see 
Treasure in the flower and tree, 

And can hear ’mid forest leaves 
llfosic in the summer eves ; 

the lark, that sings aloud 
On the fringes of the cloud, 


Scatters melodies around 

Fresh as rain drops on tlie ground : 

If the tides upon the shore 
Chant me anthems ever more, 

And r feel in every mood 
That life is fair and (lod is good 
I am rich if T possess 
8uch a fund of happiness 1’’ 

Sings David A. Wasson ; 

“I have a, stake in every star, 

In every beam that fills the day ; 

All hearts of men my coffer.i are, 

My ores arterial tiilcs eunvey ; 

The fields, the skies, 

The sweet replies 

Of thought to thought, are my gold-dust ; 

The oaks, the brooks,' 

And speaking looks 
Of lovers, faith and friendship’s trust. 

Talk not of store, 

Millions or more,— 

Of values which the purse may hold,— 

Rut this divine ; 

1 own the mine 

Whose grains outweigh a planet’s gold.” 

Here are some lines written by .John 
W. Chadwick, telling ns of the wonderful 
wealth that is waiting to be ours in the World 
of the Beautiful : 

“This is the law of beauty, 

That, if we but serve her well, 

All things are ours henceforward, 

* In earth and heaven and hell 

All things of the brown old planet. 

All of the doej) blue sky, 

All that the car can hearken, 

All that can fill the eye. 

And if wc arc rich with their riclies. 

The world may give or withhold ; 

For He who is (lod of beauty 
Her secret to us has told.” 

In still another direction is v.ast wealth 
ollered us. I mean from the ac.hicvcmonts 
of the (Ireat Past. Again let a poet, Jnlia 
R. Dorr, tell the story : 

“Heir of all the ages, I,~- 

Heir of all that they liavc wrought; 

All their store of emprise high, 

All their wealth of precious thought; 
Heir of all that they have earned 
By their passion and their tears; 

Heir of ail that they have learned 
Tlirongh the weary toiling years; 

Heir of all the faith sublime 

Oil whoso wings thtqr soared to heaven; 
Heir of every hope that Time 

To earth’s fainting sons hath given; 
Aspirations pure and high; 

Strength to do and to endure; 

Heir of all the ages, 1,— 

Lo! r am no longer poor!” 

Are all these words only idile utterancea 
of disordered minds ? or do they speak to us 
of the deepest of all realities ? 
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Saya Raakia: 

“A ntau'e hand may be bill of iimsdile KOld, 
and the nave of it or the Rraep aball do more 
than another’s with a shower of balliou. This 
invisible gold does not neeesssrily[ diminish in the 
spending. Political economists will do well some 
day to take hoed of it, though they cannot take 
measure.” ' 

A little careful thoug;ht shows ua that 
ownership is of two kinds, namely, legal 
ownership, and ownership which we get by 
knowledge, love and appreciation; and that 
the ownership conferred by law papers is the 
lower of the two. 

This docs not mean, however, that legal 
possession is to be despised or that it is not 
important. In its place it is very important. 
The experience of the race shows that the 
right of property-possession, guarded and 
protected by legal forms, is an essential to 
civilization. Where that right is best guarded— 
most equitably guarded in the interest of 
all—society rises to its best; and where it 
fails to be properly guarded, there anarchy 
and injustice appear, and civilization goes 
backward. • 

And yet, essential as is legal ownership 
to the stability and progress of society, it is 
possible and easy to let it crowd out of 
sight the other kind of ownership which is 
still more important, namely, that which 
comes from knowledge, sympathy, love, 
appreciation, enjoyment. 

Of these two kinds of ownership, that 
which stands uppermost in the public mind, 
is undoubtedly the legal. Speak of ownership 
to a handled men, and ninety-nine will not 
only suppose you to mean the legal, but will 
scarcely be able to understand that it is 
possible to refer to any other. And yet, the 
kind of ownership which the law is able to 
create is the more limited, the more superlicial, 
the less under cotitrol, and far the less 
eidurihg of the two. 

There arc only a few things which we 
can le^lly own. Of the things that enter as 
e^eiiftiajs into the lives of us all, how few 
do we buy, or sell! . Can we have legal title 
to the sunshiny which gives life to the world ? 
Can we own wO air, without which we could 
not exisi ? Alas! that by our crtiel industrial 
regulations we can deprive human beings of^ 
sunshine, add compel them to live and labour 


under shocking conditions of darkness and 
foul air robbed of their birthright! Can yfc 
buy or sell the clouds, or the Irains that water 
the earth, or the great oceans, which arc the 
primary reservoirs from , which all clouds, 
snows and rains come ? Can we buy or sell 
the seasons that come and go in their time V > 
Can we own the day or the night ? Can we 
own the moon and stars that give the night 
its beauty, the splendour of sunsets, the 
freshness of dewy mornings, the songs of 
birds, the endless variety and charm of 
nature ? 

Can wc own human society, or the great 
world of human thought, without which our 
lives would be a barren desert ? Can we 
buy or sell love ? (Jan we, witli any mere 
legal ownership, own poetry, or art, or music, 
or religion ? W e may own a book of noble 
poems, or a grand piano or a fine picture ; 
but if that be all, have we any pari or lot« 
in the world’s splendid wealth of poetry or 
music or art? Mere money and law papers 
give no ownership of this wealth. To inherit 
this kingdom wc must be born again, not' 
of gold or silver or warranty deeds, but of 
the spirit, which is love, knowledge, desire, 
appreciation—a soul alive to beauty, to music, 
to art, to poetry, to religion. 

In another way legal ownership conteasts 
unfavourably with the ownorthip that is of the 
mind and character. Since it is external, „ 
is liable at almost any time to be - lost. 1 
may have possession of immense properii^ 
toda)', but tomorrow may bring unexpected 
reverses of fortune and sweep everything 
out of my hands. Not so with the deeper 
ownership. What has b(!eri made mine by 
knowledge, by love, and by appreciation, 
mine for (iver; no changes of fortune can 
rob me of it. It has become a part of myself, 

iStill another thing, too, should be said 
of legal ownership. We need to be constantly . 
on our guard respecting it, or else it will « 
narrow u.s, contract onr lives, and make 
selfish. It need not do this, but to multitudes . 
it does, and hence to thorn become|i a curse. 
The way it docs it is this ; before we came 
to have property which wc called our own 
in the restricted legal sense, our eyes were 
open to the larger ^Eoritage which we have 
in all f^ngs. Our minds were not distracted 
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so but that we enjoyed all nature, all beautiful 
things, \?hatever was lovely—no matter who 
owned it But a? soon as wo got a piece of 
property that was ours in a special, legal way, 
our eyes were turned to that, our affection 
was centred on that, the larger world 
vanished away, and this litth* farm or lot, or 
whatever it was, became virtually our world. 

Says the author of the charming little 
book, A Tour Rouiuf My danfru, written 
by one of our eminent architects ; 

"Proi^rty is a contract by which you renounce 
evorythinjr that is not contained within four 
walls or definite boundaries. When 1 had nothitifi; 
of ray own, I had forests and meadows, and the 
sea, and the sky with all its stars. i::3ince I 
purchased this old house and j^arden, I have no 
Jonger anything but this house and this 

garden..Are you poor ? The sea is yours 

with its solemn noises, the grand voices of its 
winds, the aspects of its imposing rage, and its 
still more imposing calm. It is yours ; it is 
likewise others. At some future period, when by 
dint of labour, mental cxeitioii, perhaps business, 
you shall have become more or less rich, you 
will have a little marble basin constructed m your 
garden ; or at least you will be eager to buy 
and keep in your house a vase containing a couple 
of gold-fishes. But what now of the sea ? Will 
it not bo gone ? Will lit .not have contracted 
to this marble basin, or this glass vase 

Emerson bought a little farm in Concord 
which did not narrow his life, but greatly 
enlarged it. Thi.s was because he saw his 
acres in their larger, their universal relations, 
and because with them he obtained so much 
that had more than money valne. Writing 
of his purchase, he said : 

“When I bought ray farm I did not know what 
a bar^in 1 had in the blue-birds, bobolinks and 
thrushes, which were not charged in the bill. 
As little did I guess what sublime mornings and 
sunsets I was buying, what reaches of landscape, 
and what fields and lanes for a tramp. Neither 
did 1 fully consider what indescribable luxury is 
our Indian River, which runs ]x)rallcl with the 
village street, and to which eveiy house in that 
long street has a back door through the garden to 
the river bank ■ ...Htill less did 1 know what good 
and true neighbours 1 was buying : men of thought 

and virtue.I did not know what groups of 

interesting school boys and fair school girls were 
to greet me in the highway, and take hold of 
one’s heart at the school exhibitions.” 

Do all men who buy farms get as much 
for their money, so many appurtenances ^‘not 
down in the bill,” as Emerson did ? Jf not, 
why not ? 

1 went into a great museum. An ignorant 
rich man, who understood nothing of its 


wealth, except what he was told, held the 
title-deed. A stdentist of extraordinary 
attainment, who had large knowledge con-= 
cerning everything in it, and whose loving 
labour of a lifetime had made it what it was, 
had it in charge. To which of the two 
belonged the museum, in the true sense of 
the word ? 

1 saw a splendid picture, painted by a 
great master. A millionaire who understood 
nothing about art, and cared nothing except 
to buy with his gold what would make tlie 
world talk about him, purchased the picture 
and put it in his private gallery, but never 
went near it except to show it to some rich 
friend as ignorant as himself. But the 
gallery was in charge of an artist who appre¬ 
ciated and loved the picture, and to whom 
it was a perpetual delight and inspiration. 
Which of the two in the deeper sense owned 
the picture ? 

J saw a beautiful garden. The. woman 
who paid taxes on it and called it hers, had 
no love for it, and only thought of it as 
something to display. But the gardener who 
created and cared for it, knew and loved and 
found joy in every flower that opened within 
its borders. Which was the real posses-sor ? 

1 low is it that wc make books and writers 
mir own ? By purchasing volumes and 
placing them on onr shelves ? Or by studying 
the authors, and filling our minds with what 
they have, written ? Who really possesses 
(Sh^espeare/s works,—he who owns the 
rarest and most costly editions ? Or he who 
has the great dramas in his mind and soul ? 

How is it that we make the flowers, and 
plants, and birds,—the flora and fauna of a 
region—our own ? By l)uyiug up real 
estate ? Or by long-continued and loving 
study ? 

Henry Thoreau had no legal ownership 
of Walden woods or Walden pond. But he 
knew and loved every tree and shrub and 
flower and bird of the one, and every stone 
on the beach and every changing light and 
shadow on the mirrored surface of the other. 
Did that knowledge and that love give him 
no proprietorship ? The world will always- 
think of both pond and woods as a hundred 
times more Thoreau^s than the men's who 
had legal title to them. And will it not be 
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right ? Was there a richer man in New 
England than Thoreaii ? 

Any of us who have visited England and 
have made a tonr of the famous T^ke Region 
of Cunrtwland and Westmoreland, have 
found there are singularly picturesque stretch 
of valleys and lakes, hills and mountains, 
popularly called "Wordsworth’s Country.” 
Why i.s it so called ? ' Because Wordsworth 
held title-deeds to it ? On the contrary, its 
title-deeds were held by men whose names we 
have never heard mentioned, and Wordsworth 
held legal claim only to a modest hillside 
home. IJnt everywhere the great poet had 
stumped himself upon the; region, by the 
fidelity with which he had stndiiid it, under 
all skies, in all seasons,—every rugged peak, 
every mountain tarn, every secret nook of 
every valley, every variety of llower and 
shrub, every effect of sun and shadow on 
lake and mountain side, all the highways and 
by-ways and secret mountain paths, all the 
homes in the vills^es and cottages in the far 
off loiKily wilds, every dweller in all the region 
from oldest gratidsire to prattling child, all 
the history and folklore and old tales of the 
region—and had woven them all as warp' or 
woof into the cloth of gold of his poetry. 
Why then should not this region be called 
Wordsworth’s (kunitry ? Who owned it if 
not he ? And who Imd a better right to 
bequeath it to posterity connected with his 
name ? Of all the great Jandial proprietors 
of England, who was so rich as he ? 

* * * * 

I have spoken of the fewness of the really 
most valuable things of human life that can 
be bought with money, and of the great 
number of the things which give life its sweet- 
n(‘S8 and its worth that are free and that 
offer themselves alike to rich and poor. 

I have never seen this more strikingly 
illustrated than in a curious and very remark¬ 
able paper which has recently fallen into my 
hands. The paper has had some circulation 
under the title of "A Madman’s Last Will,” 
it having been supposed, whether correctly or 
not, to be the production of a man named 
Charles Lounsbury, at one time an able lawyer, 
in Chicago who died insane and destitute in 
the year 1900. Its beauty and grace, the 
distinction of its sentiment and the virility 


of its style, make it eminently worthy of 
attention, entirely aside from the lesson which 
it teaches with such unsurpassed charm and 
power as to the real nature of riches. 


Tiik Wim. 

“I, Charless L'limsbiiry, bsiiifj of anund and 
disposing mind and memory, do hereby make and 
publish this, my laat will and testament, in order, 
as justly as may be. to distribute my interests in 
the world among sueeei'ding men. 

‘ Of that, part of my interests, which is known 
in law and recognized in the shuott-bound volumes 
as my property, being inconsiderable and of no 
account, I make uo dis)}OHal; but, tht^se things 
exeepted. all else in the world I now proceed to 
devise and bequeath. 

"Item—I give to good fathers and mothers, in 
trust for their children, ail good little words of 
praise and encouragement and all quaint pet names 
and endearments; and 1 charge said parents to 
use thum justly, lint generously, as the needs of 
their children shall require. 

“Ilrm —I leave to children inclusively l)Ut only 
for the term of .their childhood, all and every the 
flowers of the field.s and the blossom.? of the woods, 
w'ith the right to play among them freely, accord-. 
ing to tlie customs of children, warning them at"*' 
the same time against the thistles and the thorns. 
And I devise to ohildnm the banks of the brooks 
and the golden sands beneath the wmters thereof, 
and the odours of the Avillows that dip therein, and 
the white clouds that float high over the giant 
trees. And 1 leave to the children the long, long 
days to be merry in a tlioiisand ways, and the 
nights, and the moon, and the train of the Milky 
Way, to wonder at, but subject, nevertheless, to the 
hereinafter given to lovers. 

devise to boys jointly all the useless, 
idle fields and commons where bjill may be played, 
all pleasant waters where one may swim, all snow- 
clad hills wluirc one may coast, and ail streams 
and ])onds where one may fish, or where, when 
grim winter comes, one may skate,-- to have and to 
hold the same for the period of thdr boyhood ; 
and ail meadows with the clover blossoms ana 
the butterflies thereof, the woods with their appur¬ 
tenances, the s(|uirrels and birds, and the eimocs 
and strange noises, and all distant places which 
may be visited, together with the adventures there 
found. 

“And I give to said boys each his own place at 
at the fireside at night, with all pictures that may 
be seen in the Imniing wood, to enjoy without 
let or hindrance and without any incumnrance or 
care. 

“/tm-To lovers 1 devise their imaginary world, 
with whatever they may iieeil, as the stars of the 
sky, the red roses by all the walls, the bloom of 
the hawthome, the sweet strains of music, and 
aught else that may be desired to figure to each 
other the lasringncss and beauty of their love. 

young men, jointly, 1 devise and 
bequeath all boisterous, inspiring sports of rivalry, 
and 1 give to them the disdain of weakness, and 
undaunted confidence in their, own streng^. 
Though they are rude, I leave to them the power 
to make lasting friendships and of possessing 
eompanions, and to them exclusively I give all 
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merry songs and brave choruses lo sing with lusty 
voices. 

“Ifem—And to those who arc no longer children 
or youths or lovers, I leave memory, and I 
bequeath to them the volumes of the poems of 
Bums and Bhakc^speare and of other poets, if there 
li>e others, to the cud that they may live the old 
days over again, freely and fully, without tithe or 
duninutioD. 

‘■/tem—To our loved ones with snowy crowns, 
1 b^ueath the happiness of old age. the love ana 
gratitude of their children until they fall asleep.” 

* * * >*1 

The other day I was reading an account 
of one who was declared to bo "the happiest 
man in London.” Who was he ? A millionaire ? 
No. A member of the aristocracy ? No. 
A man wlio had ease and luxury and 
leisure ? No. He was a labouring man, 
with very moderate wage.s, who lived in a 
small flat of two rooms, with his invalid wife, 
who for twenty-six years had been confined to 
.her room and her bed, .md for whom during 
all this time, he had cared, doing with his 
own hands all the work of the precious little 
home—precious because she was the centre 
and light and joy of it. 

In the morning he arose early, cooked the 
breisdtfast for the two, washed the dishes, 
tidied the rooms, rendered to his wife with 
tender solicitude such sendee as she needed, 
placed her midday meal on a stand beside 
het bed, and with a loving kiss went away 
to his day^s toil. When his work was over 
at night, with glad steps ho hastened back to 
her whose smile was his heaven, eager to 
render still further service, and doubly re¬ 
warded when he could add any smallest drop 
to the cup of her comfort or her happiness. 

For twenty-six years this liad gone on, 
the husband never complaining and never 
wearying,—^all his privation and self-sacrifice 
(what others would call privatiou and self- 
sacrifice) a delight to him because prompted 
by love. 

And the wife, bed-ridden though she was, 
was well nigh as happy as the husband. 

What was the explanation ? Both weix) 
happy because both were rich with the most 
precious wealth tliat this world knows 
anything abo.ut, the wealth of pure and 
unselfish affection. If any millionaire in 
^ndon found half the joy in life that 
they found, it was because he possessed other 


kinds of wealth than his money, and better' 

than money can buy. 

* * * ♦ 

Let us inquire exactly, what is wealtli ? 
Jesus hints the true answer when He says : 
'‘^What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose himself ?” Muhammad 
also hints the eternal reply when he says : 
‘^A man’s true wealth is the good he has done 
in this world. When he dies, mortals will 
inquire, what property has ho left behind 
him ? But angels will ask him, what good 
deeds hast thou sent before thee ?” 

Real wealth is whatsoever deepens, en- 
lai‘ges, enriches or ennobles human life. And 
it is nothing else. 

The seeing eye is wealtli. The ear attun¬ 
ed to music is wealth. The alert mind is 
wealth. Knowledge is wealtli. Health and 
strength are wealth. Hope is • wealth. 
Courage is wealth. Good deeds are wealth. 
Honour and integrity and spotless character 
are great wealth. A will in harmony with 
the Divine will is precious wealth. Love is 
wealth beyond all words. And the absence 
of these is poverty, no matter bow much of 
what men superficially call wealth one may 
possess. 

How rich is the man who enjoys and 
appreciates good music ! 

How rich is the man who loves good 
literature, and through the printed page 
enjoys daily companionship with the great 
souls of the present aud the past ! 

A scholar with his knowledge, how rich 
is he ! 

A lover of nature who finds joy in sun 
and storm, and companionship in mountains 
and stai’s, how glorious is his wealth ! 

Not less rich is the husband who possesses 
the love of a true wife, or the wife who owns 
the affection of a true husband. 

A mother presses a sweet babe to her 
breast, and kisses its cheeks again and again 
ill her ecstacy of affection. How rich she is 1 

A father looks with pride on his fine 
growing 1boys. How rich he is ! 

A young man sets out upon life, to carve 
out for himself a career. He is without a 
dollar ; but be has health, courage, a good 
education, and an ambition to make bis life 
noble and useful. How rich is he ! 
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The business man who through all temp¬ 
tations and pressures has kept his integrity, 
how rich is he ! 

The public man who has never stooped 
from high honour, how priceless is his wealth 
of manhood ! But the public man who has 
sold his manhood for gold, how miserably 
he has impoverished himself ! 

A millionaire rolls by in his costly auto¬ 
mobile without joy, without hope, without 
faith, without eyes to see, tired to death from 
chasing about over the earth trying to find 
some place in which his selfish soul can bo 
happy, and, as the result of it all, seriously 
questioning whether life is worth living. How 
miserably poor he is ! 

A day labourer goes by on foot, on his way 
home from his daily toil. He has a strong 
arm, a brave heart, a clear head, a free mind ; 
a wife and children whom he loves ; a future 
before him to which ho looks forward with 
hope. How rich he is ! 

We are apt to think we are doing most 
to supply men’s wants and to make them rich 
when we furnish them with money or material 
possessions. This is often the greatest of 
mistakes. Even the poor tramp that asks 
for bread or old clothes at our door needs 
food and clothing for his mind even more 
than for his body, 

“I Rave a hejegar frotn my linlo Htore 

Of well-earned gold. He spent the shining ore 

And came again, and yet again, still cold 

And hungry as before. 

1 gave a thought, and through that thought 

of mine 

Ho found himself a man, supreme, divine, 

Hold, clothed and crown'jd with blessings 

manifold. 

And now he begs no more.” 

♦ sit * * 

One of the most pitiful things about the 
lives of most of us, is the fact that, whether 
we arc rich or poor, we are to such a degree 
slaves to external conditions—to our wealth 
if we have material wealth, or to our poverty 
if in material things we are poor. What can 
break or mitigate this slavery ? 

Nothing so surely as the possession of 
riches of the mind and heart. 

How internal riches make one superior 
alike to external wealth and to external 
poverty is well shown by an incident in the 
life of the distinguished American poet, 


James Russell Lowell. On the occasion of 
his first visit to the home of the woman who 
afterward became his wife, Lowell wrote to 
his friejul, Charless ISliot Norton, saying, 

“I went down last week to T’ortlantI to make 
the acquaintance of her family, aJid I liked them, 
eapecially the mother, who is a person of great 
character. They live in a little bii of a house 
in a little l)it of a street, behind the groat house 
(the bigge.st in town) in which they were brought 
up, and not out; of them seemed conscious that 
they were not welcorairig me to a palace. There 
were no apologies for want of room, no Dogberry 
hints at lu-sses, nor anything of the kind, but all 
was simple, ladylike aud hearty. A family of 
girts who c.Kpected to bo rich and have had to 
siipjiort thomselvos are not likely to have auy 
nonsense in them. T dnd Miss Dunlop's education 
very complete in having had the two great 
teachers, wealth ami poverty; one has taught her 
not to value money, the other to be independent 
of it.” 

Those who are poor in soul chafe at 
external poverty. But make men and women 
rich enough in soul and they smile as sweetly ^ 
in the midst of poverty as when surrounded 
by the greatest wealth. 

Wc often hear men Inquire concerning 
another, How much is ho worth ? meaning, 
how much money has he ? As if the worth 
of a mm could be measured in flollarn, 
or rupees, or poumla sterliuff. 

The story is told of John Bright that on a 
certain occasion he was at a social gathering 
where was present a rich man who was very 
proud and haughty on account of his wealth. 
The rich man, thinking that Bright did not 
show him .as much deference as was his due, 
approached the great (iuaker statceman, and 
in a lordly tone, said to him : ^'Don’t you 
know, sir, that I am worth a million 
pounds ?” Bright replied very coolly: 
^‘Yes, sir, I know you are : aud I know that 
that is all you are worth.” 

A shrewd old man once said to his 
daughter, ''Be sure, my dear, that you never 
marry a poor man. lint remember that the 
poorest man in the world is one that has 
money and nothing else.” This reminds us 
of the Greek Themistocles, who, being asked 
whether he would rather his daughter 'should 
marry a poor good man or a rich bad man, ■ 
anawere<l, that he would much rather have 
his daughter marry a man without money^ 
than money without a man. 

The man who really owns himself owns 
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the world. You can put him in no place in 
which he is not rich. On the other hand, he 
who owns the world and is not rich in him¬ 
self, is wretchedly poor, wherever he goes or 
stays. 

There are no poorer man living than some 
whose worldly possessions ar(i immensely 
;great. The long years and years of effort 
land strain to get rich, mean almost 
■■necessarily the dwarfing of the soul’s higher 
powers and possibilities, the gradual degra- 
•ding of the soul to the money level, the loss 
of the power to enjoy the finer and nobler 
things of life. 

Ik 4: 

Do any of us ask the question how we 
may obtain the largest possible possessions ? 
The answer depends upon what kind of 
possessions we seek. We can get the most 
_ -of legal possessions, undoubtedly, by living 
definitely for thes(! ; by turning all our 
faculties and powers into money-making 
machines ; by setting up Mammon as our 
.-god, and serving him day and night. 

But, if we recognize other possessions as 
more valuable than the legal, the way to 
enrich ourselves with the largest amount 
of these is to cultivate our minds, and store 
them with knowledge, so that all nature shall 
be to us an open book ; to become acquaint¬ 
ed with the great past and its noble life, 
so as to feel that this is all ours ; to mingle 
heartily and sympathetically in society 
around us, so as to learn to recognize our 
' fellow-men as our brothers, and their interests 
as our own ; to open our hearts unselfishly 
to love, to appreciation, to the willing and 
glad service of every good cause that appeals 
to us ; and, above all, to open our souls to 
the comfort and joy and strength of religion 
and of God. 

Thus, whether our pursc's are full or 
empty, whether our bank accounts arc 
large or small, whether the deeds and 
mortgages in our strong boxes are many or 
few or none, we shall have riches that will 
enlarge and ennoble our lives, which will 
gladden all our days, which will bless all with 
we have to do, which cannot be taken 


from us by thief or cheating fellow-man or 
business director, or even by death itself, 
but which we shall carry with us to be our 
permanent and eternal wealth in whatever 
future the good God may have for us beyond 
this world. 

The lives of us all would be simply 
inexpressibly rich if we would appropriate 
even half the wealth God offers us ! Writes 
quaint and devout George Herbert : 

“For n» the winds do blow, 

The earth doth rest, heaven move, and waters flow. 
() mighty love I man is one world, and hath 
Another to befriend him.” 

What wc need is the open vision, the 
appreciative mind, the thankful heart. 

Without these there is no joy for u.s in 
this world ; and, what is even more serious, 
there cannot be in any other to which God 
can ever take us. 

The inappreciative mind complains of 
the sun, that there are spots on its surface, 
instead of seeing with joy his glowing face of 
kindly fire that fills the whole world with 
light anS life. The unappreciative mind 
complains of the rose that it is not a lily, 
and of the lily that it is not a rose ; of the 
spring that it is not the summer and of the 
summer that it is not cool and fresh like the 
autumn ; and of the starlit night that it is 
not bright like the noon. With an 
impoverished mind and heart, the legal 
ownership of the whole earth would still 
leave us poor. With mind and heart 
endowed with knowledge, love and thankful¬ 
ness, the loss of all worldly possessions would 
still leave us rich. 

“Ell palacuH are hearts that ask, 

In discontent ami pride. 

Why life is such a dreary task, 

And all good things denied ! 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How love has, in their aid, 

Ijove that not ever seems to tire, 

Such rich provision made!” 

Thus it is that the mind builds and the 
mind destroys, the mind makes rich and the 
mind makes poor ; wc create our own 
heavens and hells, in this and all other 
possible worlds. 


J 



A PLANE r AND A STAR 

By NAGENIIRANATH GtOT’A 


O RL()T*f laughorl but it was a foniwl laujjh and 
bis fact; and Ryes suddenly doudi d. I know 
that the words of ^taruc.hi sent Orion’s 
niemory rushinj? back to what he had left hdiind 
at the monastery' at Opi. He had been holdiiifr 
himself tOKcthor all this time hy his iron will and 
extraordinary self-restraint, but he wijiced under 
Marutdii’a jocular remark as under a l)low. In a 
moment the spasm of pain passed and Orion 
was himself again, gay, careless, brimming over 
with rollicking humour. 

And so the time drew near for us to leave 
the City of the Kings. Alaruchi held long, 
earnest consultations with Amehu-h and Ida 

principal supporters, tlie men who had been 
entrustcil with power over others and who were 
diligent in discharging their duties. Marnehi 
gave them detailed instuctions as to how the 
good work that liad begun sliould be contiinied 
and how they should go on with unflagging 

zeal ‘Forget,’ he said, ‘that you arc descended 
from kings and each one of you i.s entitled to a 
kingdom. No man was originally a king *by 
birth. A kingship was won like the other prizes 
of life and there is no great gift that can 

(loscend from father to son as a matter of 

right. Men tired of kings because while the 
outer shell of kingship remained all the real 
qualities of kingliness had disappeared. It is a 
fallacy to tliink that greatness can be hereditary, 
A crown, a throne, and all the other parapher¬ 
nalia of a king may be maintained from gene¬ 
ration to generation, but the regalia alone does 
not make a king. It is the man in him, the 
capacity to undertake the caros of a kingdom, 
sleepless vigilance, unfailing ministration to the 
contentment and, prosperity of tho people tlmt 
make the king. Anyhow the decision of the 
people to have no more kings is irrcvocuble. 
The only birthright of man is his manhood and 
of this he must prove worthy. Win your own 
place and prove yourselves to be men.’ 

To Vanita Maruchi spoke at length. We 
had all seen that she was a remarkable woman 
with great strength of chanmter and force of 
intellect The pride of royalty still persisted 
in her and she refused to yield to the depressing 
and enervating influences around her. Maruchi 
told her, ‘Vanita, there is no need to ask whether 
you are of the blood of kings and queens. We 
have found you a queen among women. It was 
your appeal to us that decided us to do what 
little we could to help your people to recover not 
their kingdoms, for that is a little thing, but 

2 


their self-respect, which is far more precious. 
Kings and queens will not bo seen again 
beonuso royalty 1ms been extingui.shed. But we 
still have, ieaclers of men and women and they 
are our rightful kings and queens. You are 
among them. You will he not only your 
iiHsbati«r.s helpmate hut you will lo-ep the men 
and women from bnck.slkling. You are now 
working in the city. <«o outside and encourage 
the men us well Be an inspiring example to 
all We found you in a mooil of despair. We 
leave you full of hope. Bo the guiding star of 
your peoplf^ and show them the way to a new 
life. It is more than a royal prerogative.’ 

Afterwanls Maruclii called tho young men 
of the city together and hade them a cordial 
farewell, exhorting them to follow faithfully the 
guidance of Amelach and Vanita and wishing 
them all success and [irosperity. Tho parting 
from Amelach, Vanita and Pavro was not 
without a pang and the eyes of Vanita filled 
with tears as we mounted into our machine. 

Ahjian 

XXVII. 

As we flew away from the City of tho Kings 
Maruchi asketl me, ‘Well, what do you think of 
the part we played in tlie city of royalty V 

‘It was great,’ I replied, ‘but if it had not 
been for you we would have left the city as we 
found it. It would have never occurrtid to us to 
inak(i an attempt to goad them into activity or 
to lift themselves out of the Slough of Despond 
into which they had fallen. Wo would have in 
all probability left in disgust on seeing the 
wretched (condition of the inhabitants!’ 

Manichi sliook his head. ‘It would be wrong 
of me to take any credit for anything we have 
done. I would have done precisely what you 
would have done if it had not been for the 
passion in Vanita’s appeal It was she who 
fired my imagination and set me thinking, but 
I could have done nothing without the loyal help 
of you all In the majority of coses no man 
falls so low as to be beyond redemption. The 
men and women were drugged and doped by the 
memory of the past and they permitted them¬ 
selves to sink deeper and deeper with the passing 
of years. So long as the hypnosis remained 
there was no hope for them. Ordinary measures 
to rouse them would have failed and I am glad 
Orion talked to them as he did. He laid the 
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laah on them with a will and then Nabor gave 
them the fright of their livoa. Fear is a good 
antidote for a drugged memory !’ 

Ganimot was in the pilot's seat and Nabor 
was sitting by us. Td(? was pleased and laughed. 
Orion said, ‘You wound me up anrl I merely went 
off as arranged.' 

Muruclii’s eyes lighted up with pleasure. ‘We 
have made a good job of it anyhow. We are 
not here, to poke our noses into things that do 
not concern us, but we wore right in not turning 
away from what we had to do here. Wo are 
not likely to pay another visit to the City of the 
Kings but 1 am sure it will become a flourishing 
place in a few years. We knocked all thi; 
nonsense about kings and kingdoms out of the 
heads of these remnants of royalty and they ans 
now on the way to make good (utizens.’ 

Down below the landscape was becoming very 
attractive. We were passing over rich liastursil 
lands with large herds of (vittle at graze. In 
many places the land was dottcfl over with low 
hills covered with tliick verdure. Dne of the 
features that wo had noticed in onr flighf.s from 
place to phufe was the rarity of large flat spaces. 
Wo had .se(jn nothing like the immense prairies 
of Americfi, tlie extensive flat plains of India, or 
anything that resembled the dreary desert of 
Sahara. In.stead, the, land was everywhere un¬ 
dulating like the sea and pleasant to look upon. 
There were level spaces Ix^tween lines of mound?, 
and there were ris(is and dips all over the land¬ 
scape. The great wealth of flowers that wo had 
seen in other parts of the plan<‘t was not visible 
here, but nature was bountiful in gra.ss lands 
and noble ti-ees, not growing thickly but scattered 
hero and here with fine effect, (iverhead there 
were passing clouds whie,Ii thickened as the 
breeze stiffened, and then great banks of clouds 
came up from the north driven before a wind 
which came in gusts and soon it was blowing a 

? :ale tossing our ship about and shrieking aful wliist- 
ing about our ears, Flaslies of forked lightning 
appeared in the clouds followed by deafening 
perns of thunder. The rain came down like a 
white curtain pattering on the top and beating 
against the sido.s of Uie machine and affecting 
visibility all round. The ship was swaying and 
rocking, and sudden jerks repeatolly threw us out 
of our seats. Marueiji signalled to Nabor to 
descend as we did not want the ship to be 
buffettcd about and to be driven out of its course. 
The air was surcharged with electricity and there 
was danger to tlie ship and ourselves in blunder¬ 
ing and floundering blindly through the storm. 

We were not flying at a great altitude and 
Nabor had, been caiitimisly descending for some 
time. Soon we descried the blurred outlines of a 
line of low hills and to avoid passing over 
them Nabor swerved in a line parallel to 
the line of hills and we came down 
lower and lower until we touched ground 
dbse to an overhanging clift which stood behind 


us like a lofty screen. We were mst clear of the 
rain but the force of the wind was broken by 
the roclL The rain continued for an hour and 
then ceased, the clouds dispersed and the sun 
csime out. The wind also dropped and we looked 
about us to form some idea of the character of the 
country. Of course the land was unknown to us 
everywhere and so far as the knowledge of the 
locaiitics was concerne<l one pla(!e was much the 
same as another to ns. But we had not left the (Mty 
of the Kings on a mere roving expedition. We had a 
definite Objective and though we knew we would 
have to make a search it woultl neither be long 
nor fruitless. Wo were not looking out for a new 
country or a new city, but only a single indivi- 
diial, Ashan the Master, whom we were curious 
and anxious to meet. We did not know exactly 
wh(!re he lived, but it would not be difficult to 
find him out though he lived away from the 

haunts of men and in absolute retirenjent. Wc 
had definite premonition that our intended visit 
to Ashan was of the nature of u pilgrimage and 
we would find a teacher the like of whom is but 
rarely .seen whether on our planet or any olher. 

^Ve took out our maps and began seannijig 
them. We knew we wi*r(i driven out of our 
course by the ruin storm, but how far and in 
wh;it direction we could not judge. Next wc 

looked at the line of the liills and were at once 
slnick by' the unusual character of the liills. They 
were hleiik and barren and black without any 
vegetation on them. Evidently the rainfall in 
this region was very heavy for long linos of 
shallow ravines had been worn <iown along the 
face of the rocks which .stood grim and frowning 
and forbidding in the near distance. At the 

base of the liiil.s and opening out of tlie rocks 
there were immense and yawning caves in which 
the sunlight never entered. And from those 
caves the rocky ground gradually sloped to a groat 
raiu-shland full of bogs ami swamps. There 
were stretches of ooze and .slime, glistening, 

black and fearful in the thin slants of sunlight 
that peered through the thick mangroves. Tlie 
air was foul and reeking with the miasma that 
rose as an exhalation from the swamps. And 
there was a fetid odour of another kind, 
indicating the pn'semx'- of some large carnivorous 
animals somewhere in the neighbourhood. We 
thought of the accounts wo had read of 
monstrous beasts and huge saurians that existed 
on the earth many thousands of years ago, 
when the crust of our planet had not quite 
hardeneil and boasts and lizards of a gigantic 
.size floundered about in the slush and mire 
and >«ft bog. While we were still looking 
about us, half minded to hurry away from this 
evil and sinister-looking place we saw something 
stii-ring about the mouth of one of the caves 
and presently there emerged into the sunlight 
a monster far more terrible than the fabled 
dragon and the sight of which left us gasping 
for breath. The head was round and of an 
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irnmfinae size, flattened at tlie aides. wiU» two 
eyes like saucers buiginfi: out of the head. The 
head was followed by a thick hairy neck 
several yards in length and fixed to a body 
nearly half as largre as a ship. The spine vras 
curved like an arch, high in the middle and 
sloping down towards both end.s, The whole 
body was covered with .scales that looked like 
plated armour, and the tail w'as also .scaly but 
not of great length. The monster atoo<l on 
short, thick leg.s and wa.s evidently amphibious. 
It came out blinking its eyes and ambled 
forward a short distance. The head swayed 
this way and that, and then the beast (nnitU‘d a 
roar which wu.s so b'rrifying that we artually 
jumped to our feet panic-stricken. W(' had 
ne.v(!r heard anything like it in our lives. It 
was like a prolonged bla.st on a deep moutlnHi 
steam siren with a sudden, s!)nddering, puavoring 
tlouri.sh at the end that gave us the civieps. It 
was a call, for the moment it had ceased a 
number of similar erealure.s eame tumbling out 
of other eaves filling the air with a bidivais din 
and blood-eurdling shrieks. They gnmlmlled 
about with elephantine gracofnlness and eunsi- 
<lering their bulk were extraordinarily agile 
on tlu'ir feet. Tliey wtire troeping towards the 
morass when one of thein “tiw our machine and 
pulled up short. It snorted and grunted and 
moveii lei.surely in our direction. Tliat was the 
signal for us to make a move as w(' had ,no 
de-^ire to make a closer aci|uaintanee with the 
moiister.s. Kabor blew the shrillest blasts on 
hi'-' syrens aiicl the next miiiuk* we were 
speeding away from that dnwlful phici*. 

As we resumed our aerial journey Maruidd 
saiil, Tt is (dear to my mind that tlic people 
living on this planet are not great travellers 
or explorers. We have visited a iiumher of 
(dties in different emintries hut no one has (!ver 
told n.s of the existence of smdi monsters us 
we have just seen. There may bii others of 
other kinds and there may l)e rcgioius which 
have never been visik'd by human btdngs. 
We are not travellers in the sense that if is 
our ohje(!t to peneti’ate into tininhahibd regions 
and discover creatures belonging to anolhfT 
age thal may have yet smvived. We are not 
principally inb'reskid in tlie fauna (»f Mar.«. 
We were driven out of our eoursr^ by ihc storm 
and wc came across the.se frightful leviathans 
by accident. Let ns now seek the remarkable 
personage who is the object of our present 
que.st.’ 

It wa.s a difficult quest for all that Narga 
had told ns was the Maskir lived near Raba. 
By way of direction nothing could be more 
vague. 8o far ns we could judge there w'as no 
large city in the neighbourhood, nor any 
township of any importance. There might be 
small towns or villages, but we did not know 
their names. Of Raba itself we had no con¬ 
ception as regards its extent or size. It might 


be something like a volcano in perpetual 
activity, or a very large opening on the surfiie-e 
of the planet and reacliing deep down into its 
bowels. Would it be safe to go very near the 
place ? What was the vapour we had and 
which was p(‘rpetually ascending and spreading 
ill all directions ? it might ho formed of 
noxious fumes which might overpower and 
clause a man’.s ileath if he ventured very near 
the place. What was the explanation of the 
great, .sanetlly attached to the place and the 
name ? And while we speculated on these 
subjects our mind went back to what wo hml 
seen in ihr* mysterious tciiqile (d' Raba at Dpi. 
What was the rose-eolonred vafioiir we had seen 
in the crystal column under the cupola of the 
ti*m])l(i ? What was the vital energy that 
ean.sed Ibc vajiour to twist and coil up and 
down tlic jiillar-liko tube S' AVas it taken from 
Raba, and, if so, how was it carried S' 

l<''or five days we, flew in the direction that 
woiilil load to Raba. This In itself was no 
great -diffienlty for tlie scarlet fumes rising to 
the .sky coidd be .seen from a great distance. 
On the fifth day far away on the horizon we 
saw the red signal of Raba and then wo looked 
down for sign« of human habitation. 

The geological fealnros of tlu? country over 
which we were passing had cinisiderably changed. 
The waving verdure of the undulating land 
had given place to deep hollows and table-lands 
inti'rsper.-’ed with deep fissures and gapiiig 
eliasms. At places the .soil was rocky and 
barren and tiare exce]it for piitcbe.s covered 
with ca(tus and other stunted thorny I'lants. 
A) oix; place tliere. was u steep, frowning cliff', 
below which wc hoard the, thunder of a (Xitaract 
and saw a large volume of water falling from 
a great height and foaming and seething in a 
huge cauhlroii of a roc-ky pit below. There 
were ibex and chamois l«*apiiig from crag to crag 
while the sunlight wrought broken rainbows iu 
the (douds of sjnay that bung over the leajiing 
eiiseadc. At other phuTS there were boiling and 
steaming springs ihat guslaal forth from the 
face of the roek.s. The eonlignmtioii of this region was 
altogether diU’erent from anything wc had seen 
before. It was full of a wild, .somimi beauty 
varied by tracts of an utter (l(‘Solation, haunts 
of loneline.^s over wliieh the wind .swept and 
moaned like a forlorn, living thing". The weird 
scene!}' grijqied with a .-.trange fa-xeination and we 
felt we wore- on the threshold of some great 
mystery and soon wo might find ourselves in the 
heart of it. We looked at one another and 
found fliat a .'■oleinn feeding had come, over every 
one of U.S. The gay encounter of wit was hushed 
and no one fidt disposed to utter a single word. 
A sense of awe wa.>. stealing over our spirits. 
It was not fear but an indescribable uneasiness 
of the spirit that possessed us. We found it 
difficult to analyse this feeling. We were gokig 
to tjy to meet a single man, a recluse, one who 
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had withdrawn himself from the haunts of men. 

we knew was that he was a remarkable man, 
but neither Narg'a nor Karos had told us any- 

thinir that was likely to fill our minds with awe. 

Ashan, the Master, must be without doubt a very 
wise man and most probably he had developed 
powers far more marvellous than those of Narga, 
who owed what she knew to him. We tsould 
own to a feeling of strong curiosity, a great 
anticipatory admiration and even reverence, but 
we exmld not account for this overpowering 

Bcnse of awe that hold us tongue-ti(*d even 
before wo had located • the liermitage of the 

Master. 

At length the prolonged arul op])ressive 
silence was broken by the voice of Maruclii, 
^peaking .soft and low. ‘Wi* niu.st not nltompt 
to fight against this new feeling that i.s coming 
over us. It may he tin* cHect of the changing 
atmosphere around u.s. It may be an anticipa¬ 
tion of the moinenious interview w(i are hoping 
to have with the wise man who lives somewlierc 
here. What do we know about him, what liave 
. we heard about him ? Has any one been telling 
us tales of hi.s incredible powers, or hia 
unbounded knowledge ? Ksmcmbejr Narga and 
Karos were both very n'ticent about him. 'I'hey 
spoke of him with awe hut that was only natural, 
con8i<lering Narga was his (lisci[de. But we arc 
hard-headed men not likely to be led away by 
the enthusiasm of other peophi even if any one 
had tried to excite our imagination. It is best, 
to rememb(ir that we are on a self-sought quest 
and we may turn back from it this monu'ut if 
we like.’ 

Orion’s voice was h<*ard next, grave and 
deliberate. ‘Can we turn luuik if we would '! If 
the machine wore to break down, or if wc* went 
disabled, otherwise, 1 think we would cruwi on 
our hands and feet to reach onr goal. Nothing 
but death or disaster would arrest (mr progress. 
When we left our planet it was on a (tiscovery 
of something known hut hithprl,o unexplored. 
Mars was always visible to tlie c*ye ; the problem 
was how to reach it. We wanted to see ami 
satisfy ourselves whether the inhabitants of this 
planet bore any resemblance! to ourselves. It 
was a curiosity of the senses, a desire to see and 
hear_ for ourselves. What w<! wanted wa"> a 
physical expcrienct*. But at this moment wc 
are questing the unknown, for it is an exjiedi- 
tioii for tho exploration of the sjiirit upon wliicdi 
we are embarked. It is not merely the man that, 
W6 are anxious to meet, for we. have met many 
men, extraordinarily gifted, but wc w<!re never 
so deeply moved to tho core of our being. If 
we are fortunate, a new world will be revealed 
to us, the world of the 8])irit, I think this is the 
feeling that is weighing with us and has given 
such a now turn to our thoughts,’ 

‘Orion is right,' 1 observed, ‘and be has 
expressed otir feelings accurately. We ourselves 
cannot account for the present state of our mind. 


It may be that our external surroundings are 
reacting to some extent upon the course of our 
thoughts. I think there is a change in the 
atmosphere and the air is growing denser. It 
may be due to the fact that we are coming 
nearer th<! neighbourhood of Kaba and the 
gaseous exhalations may have some effect upon 
the surrounding air. Whether that effect is 
wholesome or deleterious we do not yet know 
and have to fiml out. But it is quite clear to 
my mind as it i.s to yours that the chtinge that 
has lias come over us is iisj chologicid and not 
physical. What are the discoveries of science 
compare] to the .searchings of tho spirit ? That 
to which we are now looking forward was never 
on our programme. Our greut object was to 
undertake an enterpri.^o which had never been 
atlempted and in this we hav<! succeeded. How 
could w(! ev(*r dream that wc were to stumble 
upon such an experience ? Wc may be hum¬ 
drum men cngro.'^scil by our own preoccupations 
without tlumglU of higher lhing.s, but 1 deny that 
we arc not receptive to other inij)rc.ssion.s, or that 
we .shy at the turnstile that stands at the 
<intmncc to spirit-land. We should be lacking 
in ordinary intelligence if the passage from the 
Earth to iVlars were to leave us callous sceptics 
deaf to the call of the spirit. Ilow can wo forget 
the months of mystoiy, the spirit l»roo*ling over 
tho^ external silcn<!es of shoreless space ? Chance 
has* brought witliin our reach something for 
wliich we were not looking, though 1 am doubtful 
whether it i?' chance. We do not know wh(‘tli<>r 
we shall meet the Ma.'<ter, or whether we shall 
bo turned away. Nor <lo we know whctlier, if 
be ."COS us. 111 ! will consider us more than (‘asual 
visitor? unwoiihy of his confidence.. Why should 
he give of the treasure of his knowledge to mere 
.strangers ? We cannot .stay very long and wc 
cannot become his diseijiles. .Still 1 lecil, and our 
present mood ju."ti(ies it, that our pilgrimage will 
bo of profit to our sjiirit.’ 


XX VI11. 

Down below on the uplands we noticed seaUereil 
hamlets. There were cottages and cahin.s 
elii^-toring together in tho villages. There were 
pa.sture lands and small pafehes of cultivation 
with narrow mountain stnamis flowing swiftly 
close by. Men were at work in the fields, 
W'omeri w(!re carrying to the riverside, 

sh(‘j)licrd boys were driving herds of cattle to 
tho pasture and meadow lands. It was a bucolic 
scene such as <'ould be' seen on our own planet. 
Maruchi said, ‘Wc had bcttc*r get down near one 
of fhesc places and make enquiries.’ 

A landing place was chosen and we alighted 
nftisekssly at a short distancii from what looked 
like a fairly large and prosperous village, for 
the houses were clean looking and the threshing 
floors were heaped with unbusked grain. Our 
airship had been sighted Iri the sky and as wo 
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dbmounted and stood on the ground men, 
women and chihlren trooped out of the village 
and came up to us, wide-eyed, and open-mouthed 
with wonder. They were perfectly peaceful and 
orderly and stood at a short distance without 
approaching very close to us. A few elderly 
men were in front Maruchi stepped up to them 
and saluted them courteously. There was some 
difficulty in carrying on a conversation, though 
sf^me of them understood a few words that 
Maruchi spoke. While living in tho (vity of the 
Kings, which was of necessity a polyglot city, 
we had picked up a number of wonls of various 
languages and Maruchi trieil several of them 
with the r(i.sult that ho ma<le himself understood 
somehow. When he explained that wo had 
come to seek Ashan th<< Master, th<' effect was 
overwhelming. Tho.so who heard the name 
prostrated themselves on the ground and after¬ 
wards stood for some time, with heads bent low 
in reverence. These simple village folk could 
scarcely have seen the, Alaster, for we had been 
told he sclilom went out among men, but the 
potency of the name wa.s felt everywhere it was 
known and it inspired profound respect. Then 
the oldest man among them turned round and 
pointed toward.s the north-ea.st. Kar away in 
th<f disiance wc could see tlie dim outlines of 
a range of inount..)ins with a great peak rising 
in tho middle. W<f understood that* that was 
tho place where Ashan lived. It was laboriously 
explained to us that ho did not live high np in 
the mountain and his retreat was not difficult 
of acees.s. We would also iicid seme villages 
hut not very near the hermitage of Ashan. 

The people were enriou.® to learn all about 
ns,^ the land we had come from and our magical, 
flying chariot. But tlio announcement that we 
ha<l come from a distant country through tlie 
air to S(;o the Master produced a very great 
impression upon these people. They might 
have taken us for magicians and wizards, hut 
they knew wicked meji could not approach the 
Master and so we could not be in league with 
the powers of evil. They pressed us to (some 
into tlieir villag(i and rest our.selves and partake 
of their hospitality. Noticing their eagerness we 
ngretnl and hiaving the machine where it was 
on an assuranc.e given to us that no one woulcl 
touch it we a(5CompHnietl thorn to the village. 
We were led to the largest and cleanest house 
where deerskins and clean mats were spread 
out for us to sit upon and water was brought 
for us to wash our hands. Some of the men 
who had aitcompanied us stood respectfully near 
the entrance of the room while others busied 
themselves in ordering food for us. In a little 
while a number of young women, shy and 
pretty, came in bearing platters on which wo 
tound fresh milk and butter, unleavened bread, 
newly laid eggs and wild honey. After partaking 
of this food we thanked our hosts and the girls 
who had served us, and then we wait out for a 


stroll in the village. It was a delightful little 
place, with its single street carefully swept and 
the air fragrant with honeysuckle, sweet brier, 
clemati.s, jasmine and amaryllis' that clustered 
round the cottages. Women and children stood 
at the doors, curious and somewhat awed, and 
watched us pass as wo leisurely walked down 
the street. As wc came out of the village we 
again thanked the men who were bearing us 
company and the whole village came out to 
watch our departure. As we climbed into the 
machine and left the ground we waved our 
hands in token of farewell. 

T consider this a good omen’, commented 
Maruchi. ‘Wc are at tho entrance of the castle, 
as it wi^re, and the gates have not bi*en shut 
in our face. It has been up with the jiortcullis 
and down with the cross-bow. These good 
village people have given us a welcome wliicfi 
we take as an carne.st of what awaits us at the 
end of our quest.’ 

We wtTc not flying vc*ry fast. The day was 
still young and a cool bn'cze was blowing from 
the mountains. We noted carefully every 
feature of the country over which we were- 
passing and from time to time we looked ahead 
towards th(! mountains which wen? .steadily 
looming larger and ele.arer before us. Right in 
the middle towen^d the peak as an iiTCgular 
triiingh; with its crown of snow glittering as 
with a thousand gems and flashing in the 
sunlight. The k'vel of the land was 
rising imperceptibly and tho undulations were 
disappearing. In a few hours we would bo able 
to locate roughly the hermitage and Orion 
sugge.sted that after we bad done so wo should 
fly straight towards it. 

‘Not so,’ objeeteci Maruchi, ‘w(“ must liiarn 
how to keep our ilistancc. In ancient India 
when a king went to pay his respects to some 
wise and holy Ilishi in his fore.“t hermitage he 
took care to alight from his chariot at a great 
distance from the lujrmitage. lie took ofl his 
crown or jf'wolled turban and his costly drives 
and appeared before the holy man in humble 
guise and with revi'rent mien in keeping with 
tile environments of a place where wealth an*! 
power counted for naught. We are not kings 
and we have no trapping-^ of royalty, but we 
expect to find ourselves in the. presence of as 
great and jus holy a man as jiny ever known on 
our own Earth, We shall not flaunt our air¬ 
ship before him and we shall approach him in 
all humility. We slmll presently look out for a 
placv wiiere we sluill alight.’ 

Accordingly, w<-‘ did not make a bee-line for 
tho central peak of the mountain. We made a 
detour, flying parallel to the chain of hills and 
keeping the* mountains to our right. At a 
distance of about a, mile from the foot of 
the mountains we saw a few humble dwellings 
of the hm people and decided to land near it. 
There was a broad valley, smooth and green and 
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sloping gently down to the plains below. We 
cho^ an almost level stretch of land and came 
down making a perfect landing. 

The sun was setting. In the mountain alleys 
the lengthening rays of the afternoon sun flooded 
the carpet of green and glistened on the tree-tops. 
The light was mirrored in the brooks and the 
streams that babbled and gurgled down to the 
lower levels, eddying round the boulders, flUing 
narrow chasms and leaping down miniature 
falls. The mountain crests were crowned with 
halos of light which were slowly fading away. 
There was a slight wind which fell even while 
we were watching the landscajM}. The twitter 
and the even-song of birds hiul ceased and all 
nature appeared to be settling down for the 


silence of the approaching ni|rht. The jutting 
crags stood like motionless sentinels and wardens 
who never deserted their posts day and night- 
Gradually the light disappeared and the .shades 
of evening descended on hill and dale, and the 
peace of God was around. 

The place we had chosen for our landing was 
in a dip of the land and the little village was 
not visible from the spot where we had descended. 
Wo had pas.sed through the air in perfect silence 
and had landed as silently. Wo had not been 
seen from tile village which was about half a 
mile behind us, and we decided not to go into 
the villagii that night. We wanted merely to 
enquire our way to the hermitage of Ashan and 
that could keep till the morning. 


WHAT IS ADAPTATION ? 

By frank C. BANCROFT, dr. 


I N an age which is glib, and a Utile 
over-armed with words, one is per¬ 
petually impressed by the power of 
terms to lead ns astray ; and prominent 
among those misunderstood is "adaptation.’’ 
Both in regard to individuals and cultures, 
it seems to have been bent away from its true 
meaning into a direction which is conceptually 
incorrect and socially unfruitful. Three 
things are involved in an adaptation ; a past, 
which has conditioned character ; a present 
dynamic equilibrinra, with tondtmeies toward 
certain types of thought and action ; and an 
environment, calling for decision : And the 
man or nation involved, for purposes of 
intelligent living, must lose sight of none. 

A considerable portion of what one reads, 
however, seems to do so, and nowhere is this 
more apparent than in much that is written 
in contemporary journals about India. There 
is a great deal which extols the past, which, 
in addition to the fault of romanticizing 
about a Golden Age which was probably 
considerably less aureate than it is painted, 
violates the4aw of liffe, which commandos 
to go forward. Again, there is more pseudo- 
romance in the form of effervescences about 
the present glories of India, scenic, human, 


and jjictaphysical, which is to view life as 
what it never really is- --as stable equilibrium. 
But by far the greatest mistake! is to talk of 
"modernizing” or "civilizing” India, as if, 
on the one hand, there wore some clearly 
recognizable standards of what is modern and 
civilized ; and as if, on the other, India 
could pour her life into them, like moulten 
iron into a mould. Nothing could be farther 
remote from the idea which actually resides 
in "adaptation,” and nothing could be 
culturally more disastrous. 

Nevertheless, there arises from these 
facts no exemption for India from the univer¬ 
sal human contingency to adapt, for tliat 
which lives must invariably do so. Formerly 
organic objects which have become static, 
like petrified wood or diamonds, may have 
their beauty ; and ones which have deli¬ 
quesced or vaporized, their permeabilitj", but 
they have for the time being lapsed into the 
inorganic, and therefore, according to our 
present inttercst, become impertinent Those 
who wish to find India in Ajanta or the Taj, 
or in some lovely but elusive "spirit,” are 
free to do so ; but most of us will continue 
to seek her in more living and tangible forms,., 
particularly in human beings. 
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To restrict the problem saiHcientlj for conscious of the common people^ but these 
objectivity, let us concentrate upon Bengal in turn, are more aware of them. Accordingly, 
and further, upon that very limited class in turning to three outstanding figures of 
which has in various degrees, come into touch modern Bengal, perhaps we do. not entirely 
with the West; What, for them, is involved forfeit our position of judicial appreciation ; 


in the idea of adaptation ? First of all, 
it must be clearly ascertained that the entity 
to which they must adapt is not the West, 
but life as a whole, into which, for better or 
worse, the W?st has entered. But again to 
eschew misleading generalities, let us specify 
at the risk of over-simplification, the while 
realizing the complete unwisdom of hanging 
epithets upon any part of the world. 

Most persona who have considered the 
matter would probably agree that one out¬ 
standing characteristic of Occidental culture 
is its ingenious specialization, its beut toward 
analysis. One of the sources of this has 
been our Hebrew conception of holiness, 
which is specifized metaphysics, a science 
anterior to exact science, but full of its 
spirit of experimentation, pragmatism, codi¬ 
fication, and particularization. God is like 
this or that, the good life is doing or feeling 
thus and so, etc., etc. And in the simplest 
conception behind "holy” is a categorical 
dichotomy in life, particularly in morals. 
Exact science, according to some, is the 
daughter of this concept, and native affinity 
will at least suggest some deep inherent 
relationship. Truth is something to be 
watched for, detected, tracked down, and 
finally slipped into the bag ; and each man 
is qualified for the pursuit only of his peculiar 
species of game. Western business life, 
most notably American business life, is 
increasingly an exercise in applied science, 
leading the ordinary citizen in search of his 
bread into greater and greater specialization 
of knowledge and activity, and the intellec¬ 
tual to considerations of technocracy. .And, 
not to labour the point, the reason America 
monopolizes records in the Olympic Games 
is that year on end she trains her athletes 
into highly specialized physical mechanisms. 

No doubt it is dangerous to draw general 
conclusions about peoples from their great, 
but in India the men of outstanding merit and 
accomplishment seem more oi^anically related 
to the social complex in which they are found 
than elsewhere; not only are they more 


and if not, the contrast between them and 
men of their calibre in the West is nothing 
less than striking. In Rabindranath Tagore, 
Nanda Lnl Bose, and Jagadish Chandra Bose 
one finds a veritable trimtirti of that amateur 
wholeness which stands antipodally opposed 
to our Occidental holiness and specialization. 
For the purposes of Western readers, and 
also in the effort to share with Indian readers 
the impression which they make upon a 
Western mind, brief vignettes of this formid¬ 
able trio may be admissible. 

What is Tagore ? No doubt he is a poet, 
and one of the great ones of space and time, 
as reading his English verse will soon con¬ 
vince most. But he is also a philosopher 
if one is so obtuse as to miss the "philosophy” 
in “Gitanjali,” lot him turn to "Sadhana,” and 
he must be silenced. But he is also a teacher 
extraordinary, as those who studied tinder 
him In his best years at Santiniketan wUl 
gratefully attest. Further, he is a student of 
comparative culture of note, a redoubtable 
champion of internationalism, and a patriot, 
as his recent visit to Gandhi at the end of his 
fast clearly proves. Btit he is primarily a 
man, as every individual of the constant 
stream of pilgrims who talk with him on Ids 
little verandah at Santiniketan, universally 
recognize. It would be a difficult task to 
fasten upon some (sonsideration impinging 
upon human life which is quite foreign to his 
interests and knowledge. 

About a furlong from him, in the same 
Ashram, lives Nanda Lai Bose, one of tiie 
outstanding artists of Asia. Sublime though 
his painting on canvas may be—and, if 
nothing else, one should sec his "Imaginaticn 
and Truth” in the Bose Institute—his real 
medium of expressiou is the lives of ^e j^ung 
men and women who are under his chid:|^ in. 
the Art School of Santiniketan. .Nc^ere' 
in India has one found so insj^fig 
example of the ancient Indian^ id^l of 
and Chela, an inextricable omioDi ^e knd 
interests between teacher and studmit 
Completely respecting their nalvest ebaeeption 
t *. 1 , . T 
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mctat Unfinished execution^ he is oontintt- 
_ afijir |i|t fheijr disposal for the sagf^estions which 
ha^i^h^h solicited. And he is an amateur 
jw excellence ; avoiding technical appurten- 
’^ahoes, he is unbelievably ingenious in con¬ 
triving from nature that which he needs^ 
whether it be working materials for aesthetic 
efibrt or scenery for the latest of Tagore's 
p^js. And he knows that aesthetic appre¬ 
ciation without exact ‘^scientific” understand¬ 
ing is apt to eventuate in sentimcnUility, while 
"science” without "art” is truncated and un¬ 
imaginative^ as Darwin in his declining years 
sadly came to see. 

Down in Calcutta, about eighty miles 
from them, lives Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
beat known for his researches in Hghtlcas 
photography and the sensitivity of plants. 
But he refuses to be a "scientist,” though his 
name is respected wherever there is a micro¬ 
scope or a growing leaf. His Institute is by 
.all odds the most catholic place it has over 
been the privilege of the writer to visit. At 
the risk of cfTasion, it is a plain fact that at 
one and the same time it is a laboratory, 
school, monastery-garden, museum of art, 
home, ashran;, philanthropic centre, and 
temple. The laborious findings of exact 
science, the riches of Hindu mythology and 
SO<dal tradition, the fertility of Bengal nature, 
tiie beauties of art (architectural, sculptural, 
and pigmental), and the solidarity of human 
fraternity, have all been blended into a unity 
to. which all is organic and nothing added. 
It it about as remote from the new Bocke- 


fellmr Foundation which has been opened in, 
Calcutta as any two institutions could be. 

The contrast between holiness-aud-sotence 
and wholeness of life has been made with 
no purpose to extol or derogate either. Life 
demands both, and neither the mystic's • 
Adwaita (One) nor the Ph. n.'s "Thirty- 
seventh Left Foot of the Centipede” mil 
satisfy the human spirit. Rather they have 
boon mentioned to point out India's problem 
of adaptation. And here wo arrive at the 
central nexus. The most priceless gift which 
India has to offer a distraught and confused 
world is exactly that thing which, if iinsup- 
plemented internally, is calculated to retard 
her own progress. People in the West have 
certainly missed the forest of life for the 
trees of individuality and incident : But 
it is just as true that, in a sense, India's 
realization of the general has been jier curse 
in the particular. 

The wisdom of individuals is not fiir 
remote from that of corporate groups, and 
what life needs today is both persons and 
cultures who are at once poised enough to 
know, accept, and be themselves, and vital 
enough to incorporate inwardly increasing 
measures of their environment. If India, 
carefully eschewing both the inferiority and 
superiority complexes, can at once be true 
to herself and to life, which is larger than 
any person or people, there is no estimating 
what her future contribution to the life of 
the world may be. 



SECOND CHAMBER FOR BENGAL 

Bv NARE8H CHANDRA ROY, m.a. 
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I N the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries, the second chamber held a place 
of peculiar sanctity in the mechanism 
of representative government in every 
'Country. The theory of checks and balances had 
an irresistible appeal to the statesmen in the 
new as in the old world. However zealous they 
might be for democratic advance, they never 
pinned their faith absolutely to the unbridled 
demos. Nor could they ever support the idea 
of a single-chamber legislature that would draw 
its inspiration from the popular electorate 
and might in a fit of enthusiasm embark on a 
policy, revolutionary and subversive in its 
effect. There must be a provision, they 
demanded, in the constitution of the legisla¬ 
ture for an appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. Uni-cameral legislature was 
regarded by them as the apotheosis of demo¬ 
cratic rashness. They wanted a brake <tn the 
wheel and invariably set up a counterpoise 
to democratic fervour. "The same reason” 
observes John Stuart Mill, "which induced 
the Romans to have two consuls makes it 
desirable that there should be two chambers : 
that neither of them may be exposed to the 
corrupting influence of undivided power, 
even for the space of a single year.” Such 
being the opinion of tliinkers and practi¬ 
cal statesmen, it was natural that there should 
be a provision in the constitution of every 
democratic country for a bi-cameral legisla¬ 
ture. The gilded house at Westminster 
might be a survival of medieval institutions. 
But the second chamber in the legislatures 
‘of other modern states was a deliberate 
creation. 

This loyalty to bi-Cameralism did not 
long survive the passing of the nineteenth 
century. Even before the war, people lost 
a good deal of their confidence in the utility 
of the second chamber. It was found as a 
result of experience to be more a hindrance 
than a help to the cause of progressive and 
efficient legislation. The disillusionment of 
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the English people as to the value of the 
brake power of the Upper House was evi¬ 
denced by the Parliament Act of 191.1 which 
reduced the chamber of peers to impotence 
and nullity. The step that was taken in 
1911 was practically confirmed in 1917-18 
when the problem of the second chamber 
came to be tackled by the best constitutional 
minds of the country in a conference presided 
over by the late Viscount Bryce. The sense 
of the conference was so hostile to a really 
effective second chamber that it seems that 
it was only out of respect for tradition that 
this body did not advocate the experiment 
of a uni-cameral legislature for England. In 
post-war Europe, people were found to be 
further alienated from the principle of bi¬ 
cameralism. In the states of Germany single¬ 
chamber legislature now became universal. 
In the federal legislature the show of a 
double-barrelled body was indeed maintained 
but the second chamber was reduced to such 
a secondary position as to make it a nonentity. 

Tlic world has, in fact, travelled far from 
the time when a second chamber was regard¬ 
ed as an indispensable factor of a well- 
balanced constitution. It has now come to 
be taken only as a clumsy and complicated 
addition to the structure of government, a 
fifth wheel in the administrative coach. If^ 
in unitary states like Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, the second chamber has fallen into 
disrepute and is maintained more by courtesy 
than for utility, how much more useless it 
may be regarded to be in the component 
states or provinces of a federal union !. In 
the federal government, there may yet, be 
some utility for a second chamber. It is said 
that the federal idea is enshHhi^ in this 
house. Of course, even this^thebry it getting 
untenable every day. But as in th^ . pn^ent 
article we are concerned only' with the 
legislature of a component provini^, we s^l 
refrain from discussing the ueefulness of .^e 
second chamber in the federal government, 
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*3^' jiiejgijBlatures ol the Ammcan States are 
iji(ii (jovbt still bi-cameral. But a distinct 
.|j&ovement has been for some time on foot 
in ^e States for abolishing the second 
dhambers which are now regarded as a nuis¬ 
ance. It seems that the days of bi-oamer- 
alism in the component units of the American 
fedenstson are numbered. In the Austmllan 
€k>mmOnwealth, the principle of bi-oameralism 
that is still observed in the States is only a 
survival of the pre-federation constitutional 
system of the colonies which in the middle of 
the last century modelled their legislatures 
on the British Parliamentary arrangement. 
But under the bi-cameral system, the struggle 
between the two Houses in every State has 
b^ome so frequent and so bitter as to alien¬ 
ate the sympathy of the people completely 
£rpm thiB arrangement. Chronic deadlocks 
in administration goaded the people of 
.Queensland to bid goodb-ye to bi-cameralism 
in 1922 and since then this State has experi¬ 
mented successfully the mono-cameral system. 
TRhe other States may any time follow suit 
and turn to a simpler legislative constitution. 
Iti the Dominion of Canada, all the provinces 
except Quebec and Nova Scotia have been 
long content with single-chamber legislatures. 
The cantons of Switzerland have also never 
gone in for the luxury of bi-cameralism. It 
is now in fact on all testimony a discredited 
and exploded principle. The people of 
Bengal should think many times before 
accepting an arrangement which has been 
condemned by the political experience of 
fotiier countriesi 


The question of an Upper House in the 
Indian provinces invited the attention of 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford when they 
vietB shaping their proposals of reform in 
1917-18. After a due investigation, however, 
they saw very serious practical objections to 
the idea. They were convinced that proper 
fcc^teriala were not available for the composi- 
tipn of a provincial second chamber. Only 
landed and the monied interests might be 
wpresehi^ in this body. They would, 
however,! .jfxtake the upper house too effective 
a barri^ against all liberal legislation. They 
qde^y decided ^inst the introduction 
)C(md chafer in the provinces. But 
malripg this d(MUsion, they kept the 



door open for the reconsideration of the 
question in the future. The Government of 
India Act, 1919, accordingly provided for the 
examination of the problem by the Statutory 
Commission to be appointed ten years later. 
This Commission (Simon Commission) after 
examining the problem in detail did not find 
it possible to make a unanimous recommendar 
tion one way or the other. Some of the 
members of this body were in favour of 
introducing a second chamber in the provinces 
while the rest could not agree to the proposal. 
This division in the Commission would 
suggest only one thing and that is that therq 
is no overwhelming reason why a second 
chamber should be added to the provincial 
legislature. And second chamber is a luxury-- 
which should be undertaken only when its 
utility is proved beyond doubt. In view of 
this fact it looks like a puzzle why His 
Majesty’s Government went out of their way 
to embody in the White Paper a proposal for 
establishing a second chamber in three 
provinces of Northern India including Bengal. 

If thcnini-cameral legislature sot up under 
the •Government of India Act, 1919, proved 
to be really injurious to the vested interests 
of the province, that might have justified the 
enthusiasm of the British Cabinet for a 
revising chamber. If it showed too much 
of haste and rashness, the demand for a 
counterpoise might have been in order. Bat 
the records of the Bengal Legislative Council 
will convince even a casual investigator that 
if it has erred during the last twelve years, 
it has erred on the side of tardiness and not of 
hastiness. It breathed more the spirit oi status 
quo than the spirit of change. Modification in 
the tenancy system of Bengal was long overdue. 
The Act of 1885 was in many particulate 
hopelesssly out of date. Everybody expected 
that with the inauguration of the ne^ 
legislative council under the Reforms, tiie 
question would be taken up and some 
improvement would be made in the status of 
of the tenants. But it was not before five 
years of the new regime had passed by that 
the Connoil came to discuss seriously tiie^ 
problem when the Mahaiaja of Nadia, the 
Revenue Member, introduced a BiU to amend, 
tine Aot of 1885, But even this Bill ww 
not allowed to be placed op the statute book.. 





Objection ms taken to some of its provisions, 
and it had to be withdmwn, so that the people 
of the province might have time for a 
dispassionate consideration of this vital 
problem. After about two years when the 
thoughts of the people were supposed to 
have settled down, a new Bill was brought 
into the Council. Amended and modified by 
this body through the help of a select 
committee, it became an Act in 1928. No 
question perharps evokes greater controversy 
and generates greater heat and passion in 
this province than the question of the right 
relations between the zemindars and their 
tenants. That the legislative council gave 
cold shoulder to the extremists of both sides 
and cut out a via tnedia between the extreme 
•demands of the landlords and the tenantry 
at once establishes its claim to moderation, 
reasonableness and even to statesmanship. 
That it took eight years to make even these 
moderate changes in the system of tenancy 
would give the lie direct to any chai| 5 c of 
lashness on its part. The educational 
organization of the province alsq required 
overhauling. On the recommendations of the 
flalcutta University Commission, the uni¬ 
versities in other provinces have either been 
remodelled or newly organized. But the 
University of Calcutta continued to be where 
it had been. It was expected that the new 
legislative council would take up tlie question 
and reform this seat of learning. But twelve 
years of the new regime have rolled by 
without bringing any statutory change in the 
organization of the University. As the subject 
was a controversial one, the Council thought 
it prudent not to take it up. Two non-official 
Bills introduced in 1922 were given such a 
cold reception that their authors withdrew 
them without further ceremony. This attitude of 
the council to an urgent question of educational 
organization only establishes the reputation 
of the council for tardiness. It thought it 
right not to do anything at all rather than 
pass a hasty, ill-digested legislation which 
might do more harm than good to the 
University. The attitude of moderation and 
compromise which was noticeable in the 
tenancy legislation of 1928 had also been 
earlier brought out into relief when the 
^Ilaloutta Munidpal Bill was on the anvil 


of the Council, 'the Bill almost broke down 
on the rock of Moslem representation. The 
joint electorate that was provided for in the 
Bill was unacceptable to the Moslem members 
in the Council and the separate representation 
which they demanded was most unwelcome to 
the Minister in charge, Sir Surendra Nath 
Bancrjca. A deadlock was created, the 
council came to an impasse. At this juncture,- 
the late Mr. Langford James came to the 
front with a proposal of compromise. The 
olive branch thus held out was accepted both 
by the Minister and the Moslem members. 
The Calcutta Municipal Act went into the 
statute book with the blessings of all the 
groups in the council chamber. 

In all controversial subjects, the Council 
thus acted with fairness and caution. If the 
past is an index of the future, the VMted 
interests stand in no danger at the hands 
of a uni-cameral legislature. Besides, the 
assembly proposed for Bengal in the White 
Paper would be such an evenly-balanced body 
with every group economic, political and 
social, separately represented that there will 
be little opportunity for any subvei^ve 
measure being introduced without sustained 
opposition from one side or anotiier of the 
House. A legislative assembly as that 
planned for Bengal cannot but be a poten^ 
instrument of tardiness and delay. Hie 
Majesty^s Government again seem to belittle 
the value of the select committees as moderate 
ing and revising bodies when they propose 
a second chamber to act as a check upon the 
first. Every measure of any significance 
should after introduction in the assembly be' 
circulated for opinion. This way the affected 
interests will have ample opportunity for 
voicing forth their opinions on the provisiops 
of the proposed legislation. Several months 
later when these opinions are in, the Bill, 
should be sent to a select committee fbr 
scrutiny and detailed examination and nu>di- 
fication. On this committee should.!^ 
represented all the different groups 
interests in the IcgMature. The 
examined and amended by this body 
lose much of its partisan character ahd ipa^ ) 
to a considerable extent the dematule 
public opijuon. Many of the eontrtrfl'ill^^V 
measures tackled by the B^ugaL 
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cooQoii were subjected with considerable 
profit to this procedure. Henceforward it 
maj be definitely laid down that all the 
measures which may evoke some controversy 
should be first circulated for opinion and 
then submitted to a select committee for 
detailed examination. The potentialities of 
such committees as revising and improving 
organs are being appreciated by all statesmen 
in the West. It is time that the advocates 
of a second chamber in this province should 
put more emphasis on the circulation and 
select committee stages and if after ten years 
they do not find them sufficient for healthy 
legislation, they will be at liberty to agitate 
for a second chamber. In the meantime 
they should allow the uni-caraeral experiment 
to continue. 

I'he champions of a second chamber 
appear, in their enthusiasm for a double- 
fiarrelled legislature, to have forgotten the 

S JWer of veto which is being given to the 
ovemor and in some cases to the Governor- 
General by the Constitution Act. This power 
is meant to be exercised and whenever some 
legislation not in the interests of the province 
is undertaken in a fit of temper by the 
legislative assembly, it is sure to be turned 
down by the head of the province. So long 
as this veto power of the Governor will 
continue to be real and will be exercised even 
over the head of the responsible ministers, 
the second chamber, even if otherwise 
necessary, will be a useless addition to the 
legislative machinery. 

There may be scope for a second chamber 
when the lower house is so overwhelmed with 
work as to not find time to discuss many 
important problems of the country. In a 
country like England the pressure of 
work in the House of Commons is so great 
> that some important debates on foreign 
policy may be held to the advantage of the 
nation in the House of Lords. Some minor 
Bills again may be introduced in this cham¬ 
ber and detailed discussions thereon for 
which tiie lower Blouse can spare no time 
may fjso be undertaken there. In a province 
like Bengal however, the duties of the legis¬ 
late cannot be expected to be very onerous. 

of the functions of government which 
al^' of a complicated nature and invite the 


greatest amount of attention from the public 
^1 be vested in the federal legislature and 
the assembly at Calcutta will have nothing 
to do with them. Tu their absence, the 
provincial legislature will not have a burden 
of responsibility beyond the capacity of one 
House to discharge at ease. One of the main 
arguments assigned by the Bryce Conference 
for the continuance, though in a shrivelled 
and attenuated form, of the English second 
chamber cannot, therefore, be cited in favour 
of the introduction of an ‘upper House in 
Bengal with similar powers and authority. 

The second chamber that has been 
proposed in the 'White Paper is intended to 
be an arsenal of delay. A measure passed 
by the lower House must be submitted to 
the upper chamber for reconsideration and 
revision. It will there be subjected to fresh 
discussion and scrutiny. The Legislative 
Council will not, of course, differ much in 
respect of the character of its composition 
from the assembly. There are advocates 
of bi-cameralism who expected that it would 
be constituted on a non-communal basis and 
would be an effective antidote to the com¬ 
munal proclivities of the lower house. They 
have, however, been sorely disappointed. The 
principles which underlie the composition 
of the assembly have also been accepted as 
the basis on which the legislative council is 
to be set up. The different communal and 
racial groups are to be represented in the 
upper house practically in the same propor¬ 
tion as in the lower chamber. But although in 
respect of communalisra, the two houses may 
see eye to eye, otherwise they may be imbued 
with opposing ideas. The property qualifica¬ 
tions of the candidates and voters will be 
higher for the legislative council and ten 
out of its sixty-seven members will be 
nominated by the Governor. This House 
may consequently be expected to be more 
conservative than the assembly. Thus the 
very fact that a measure must run the 
gauntlet in both the chambers will make 
for delay, even if the upper House after 
discussion accepts the bill as it has come 
out of the lower body. But if we take into 
consideration the fact that the council will 
be more conservative in outlook, we may 
expect that many of tke < controversial bills 
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will be aroeaded and materi^ly modified by 
the upper House. The bills thus amended 
and modified will come in for fresh consi¬ 
deration in the Assembly and if it rejects 
the amendments, a deadlock will ensue, the 
way out of which is the joint session of the 
two Houses to be called after at least three 
months by the Governor. Even in the 
esistiug uni-cameral legislature it has been 
found to be exceedingly difficult to have a 
new law passed on a controversial subject. 
If now another chamber is set up to criticize, 
to modify and to reject the measures accepted 
by the Assembly, that will practically amount 
to a permanent veto upon all healthy 
changes. The last twelve years in Bengal 
have been a period of stagnation. All reform 
has been held over for financial stringency. 
If this province is to march with the time 
and is not to lag behind the other provinces of 
India in economic improvement and cultural 
progress, the next ten years must be devoted 
to constructive legislation on a large scale. 
But if a second chamber is now set up, that 
will be an obstacle to the passing .of these 
necessary laws and will consequently be a 
menace to the progress of the province. 

The additional expenditure that the 
establishment of the upper House will involve 


should also set people a-thinking. In these 
lean years, when for want of money so many 
necessary reforms are being postponed from 
year to yearj it will be a criminal folly to 
undertake fresh expenses for the working of 
a second legislative chamber. The establish¬ 
ment charges of the council and the travelling 
and halting allowances df its members wiU 
make quite a heavy toll upon the none-too- 
long purse of the Bengal Government. That 
by itself should cool the enthusiasm of the 
bi-cameralists. 

It is time that the people of Bengal 
should speak with one voice against the 
attempt to foist upon this province an insti¬ 
tution that has been experimented and found 
wanting in other parts of the world. The 
less we take to the cast-off clothes of Other 
peoples, the better certainly for oui* future. 
Mahatma Gandhi as the accredited spokes¬ 
man of the Indian National Congress placed - 
himself in opposition at the second Round 
Table CJonfcrence even to the proposal of a 
bi-cameral legislature at the centre. If a 
second chamber is useless in the eyes of the 
Indian people in the central legislature, how 
much more useless it will be in a provincial 
government! 


RUSTOMjPL COWASJI 

The Paksi Merchant ano PuiLAN'jTJuorisT oi’ (’ALcrri'A 
Ry JOGESH C. BAGAL 


T he Parsis are known all over the world as 
an enterprising and commercial race. Wealth 
and prosperity have followed them every¬ 
where. India, as she, is today, owes not a little 
to the zealous industry of the Parsis. The 
Parsis of Bombay are noted not only for 
commerce and industry but for education, liberal¬ 
ity and philanthropy as well. There was a 
Pars! gentleman in Calcutta a century ago who 
compares favourably with his brother Parsis of 
Bombay. He carried on trade in the East and, 
like the Parsis of Bombay, took an active part 
in the public afihirs of the city. 


Though originally an inhabitant of Bombay, 
Rustoraji Cowasji settleil in Calcutta and stortiM 
business there even before 1821. It appears 
from a notice in the Smnaeftar Darpm 
of November 17, 1821 that Rustomji Cowasji, 
a partner in the firm of Rustomjee Byramiee* 
Company in Calcutta, severed connection wim ^ 
on November 14 and started a company after 
his own name. A friend of Bwarkanaffi Tagore, 
Rustomji co-operated with him in all public 


* Brother of BuBtomji Oowasji, who died in Bombay 
in 1833. 
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affairs. ^ There is no direct evidence of 
BnStomji’s acquaintance with Raja il^mniohun. 
Roy. But there is enough indication of his 
lumng iiubibed the advanced ideas of the I^ja 
in matters social, political and economic. During 
my search in the files of the newspapers of the 
iSarly nineteenth century, I have come across 
much information about Rustomji Cowasji. 

I shall try_ to describe on^ the important 
aspects of his life and character in this paper. 


Family and Pakkntaoe 

Bannji Limji, founder of the family, 
■and ancestor of Rustomji, came from 
Bhagawandi near Surat and settled in Bombay 
in 1690. lie some times acted as an agent to 
the East India Company. He soon gave up the 
job and began to trade independently. It was 
mainly through his efforts that commercial 



business in Bombay. He was known trough- 
out the city as an tonest tradetr’.'^ He had 
seven sons, of whom the beet known were Framji 
Cowasji Banaji, Rustomji Cowasji and Kbarshedji 
Cowasji. Framji Cowasji’s was a many-sided 
genius. Besides doing business in Bombay he 
was engaged in agriculture ' in his famous farm 
at Pavai, a few miles off. He contributed much 
to the well-being of the city and the province. 
He was a promoter of learning. He sat on the 
Western India Education Board and subscribed 
liberally to the Elphinstone College of Bombay. 
He was one of the founders of the Bombay Times 
(now. Times of /ndfo.lf Khajshedji Cowasji, the 
youngest, was a successful business man in 
Bombay, He was very popular in His own 
community and gave a lakh of rupees for the 
erection of a fire-temple. 

A Business Man 

The second of the brothers, Rustomji Cowasji, 
was born in Bombay in 1792. In his early life 
he received only preliminary instructions in the 
three R’s. He joined the firm of his oddest 
brother, Framji Cowasji, as an apprentice when 
still a boy. F’rom 180G up till his settlement in 
Calcutta, Rustomji acted as an agent to his 
brother’s firm. During this period he visited 
Madras, Calcutta and China, residing in the 
last-named country for three years. He made 
himself acquainted with the tastes, manners and 
customs of Uiese places. This was very helpful 
to him in after life. 

It has already been mentioned that Ruslomji 
started an independent company aft<*j his own 
name in Calcutta in 1821. His business 
acumen and'foresight attracted the attention of his 
brotlier traders. He served as a banian in the 
Cruttendon Mackillop and Company for some 
time. Rustomji Cowasji was tl)e first among 
Indians to conduct trade in partnership with 
Europeans. He founded the Rustomji, Turner 
& Co. We find the earliest mention of this 
company as “Rustomji, Turner and Co. Parsee 
Merchants” in The Oocemment iia-xeile of Feb. 
.5, 1827. Dwarkanath Tagore opened the Carr, 
Tagoro & Co. on Oct. i, 18.34. Lord William 
Bontinck, Governor-General of India, congratu¬ 
lated Dwarkanath Tiigore as he (Bentinck) 
thought he was the first among Indians to 


relations were established between Bombay and 
Burma. He made a great fortune. The ‘Adarian’ 
or Fire-Temple near the Bombay fort still stands 
to his credit. Dadabhai Byrninji, the grandson 
of Limji, was the first among the Parsis to come 
to Calcutta. He was an intimate friend of John 
Ga^er, Governor oL ^ngai (1769-1772), (wd 
listened i. ship after him.* 

VftRustomji’s father, Cowalsji Banaji, carried on 


, Bisie 



of the Parsis by Dosabhai Framji 
^oL IL, pp.,64-5&. 


• Sir Henry Evan A. Cotton wrongly gave to 
Cowasji Banaji the credit of being the tDUU&' and 
head of the Bustomji Cowasji and Company in 
Calcutta. {Calcutta Old and ■ Bew, 1907, p. 70^) 
The India , Esvirw, a Calcutta monthly, (D^mbec, 
18.39) In' ‘ilau article on “Bnstomji Cowaajl laid: 
“The Firm [Rustomji Cowasji ana Go.] consteliM 
himself and his second son.” Again, in a notice un 
the launching of the Couasji Ifamily, The CalfntMts, 
Courier (Dec. 7, 1835). mentioned Eustomjl Cowai#, 
and not Cowasji Banaji, as her principal owner. 

t Fide Framii Cowasji, Famous Parats^Msaan^ 
G. A. Ndtesan & Co. 
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start b|isiDe88 in partnerabip vrith the Europeans. 
A controversy naturally arose. 7%e Calcutta 
Ccnmcr (Sep. 8, 1835) published a letter under 
the signature of P. G. H., questioning the correct¬ 
ness of Lord W. Bentinck’s statement. It gave the 
credit to Bustomji Cow'asji and in this, the 
editor also joined, adding, however, that among 
the Hindus Dwarkanath Tagore was the first to 
show the way. 

1828 Bustomji Cowasji became one of the 
leading merchants in the city. Tlte GovernmitU 
Gazette of April 3, 1828 published a list of 
persons eligible ' for special jurors in the Supreme 
Court of C4cutta with their necessary qualifica¬ 
tions. Bustomji was described in it us a merchant 
owning properties worth two lakhs of rupees. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was 
founded in a meeting held on February 17,1834. 
The Executive • Committeo was divided into 
three sub-committees ; (1) General Committee of 
twenty-one, (2) Committee of Management and 
Correspondence and (3) Committee of Arbitration. 
Dwarkanath Tagore and Busto'mji Cowasji wore 
the only Indians taken on the executive committee. 
Bustomji served in the first and the second 
sub-committee. 


An Enthusiast in thk Causk ok Insurance 

Insurance U scarcely a hundred ^ears old 
in India. Indian contribution to the buildjng 
up of this line of business cannot be overlooked. 
Baja Baramohun Roy perceived clearly that 
the salvation of India lay, among other things, 
in her industrial development on modern lines. 
Ho advocated the cause of insurance through 
his Samba4 Kaumudi, a vernacular weekly, so 
far back as early 1822.“" Bustomji CoWiisji and 
Dwarkanath Tagore tried to realize the ideas 
already preached by the Raja. 

Bustomji’s connection with insurance business 
dated as early as .Tune 1823. We find him this 
year on.*the Committee of the Union Insurance 
Company. This committee was formed of five 

f ersona among whom Bustomji was the only 
ndian. Its function consisted in issuing 
policies on river risks. Bustomji held other 
responsible posts either as a director or 
as a proprietor in the following insurance 
companies, viz., the Laudable Someties (1833), 
the Sun Life Office (1834), the New Oriental 
Life Assurance Company (1835), the Universal 
Life Assurance Company—Indian Branch (1835), 
New Laudable Society (1840) and the Indian 
Laudable and Mutual Insurance Company (1841). 
His connwtion with the Sun Life Office was 
rather intimate. This office was started on 
January 1, 1834, Under Bustomji’s guidance 
the company greatly prospered. It declared a 
dividend of Ba 500 per shore on January 
22, 1835. Another of me same amount was 

* TUe Tke Oaleutta Journal, Feb. 26, 1822, and 
also Ltauranee WwU for Septoinber, 1231. 


declared on August 1, 1836, and still another 
of the same value on February 21, 1837.* 
Bustomji’s eldest son, Dadabhoy Bustomji, was 
the agent of this company in China, and 
Framji Cowasji, his eldest brother, the sole agent 
in Bombay. 

Bustomji’s activities were not confined to the 
actual administration of this or that particular 
insurance office. He promoted the cause iu 
other ways. Like the insurance associations of 
today the insurance companies of Calcutta 
of that time formed themselves into a committee 
to promote their common object. Bustomji". 
was an active member of this committee. 
Wo find in The f ahutta MonthJij Journal, 
1K3.5. 

“The committee of Insurance offices have" 
deputed Mr. Wm. (Jarr and Bustomjeo Oowasjee 
to receive and distribute the funds, and they paid 
the amount of salvage on the 2.5th September 
without waiting for the bills of lading, etc..— 
which were remitted from China to the Agent 
of Captain HaWkins, being delivered into their 
possession.” 

Bustomji also fij^ured prominently in 

determining the question whetner the insurance" 
offices would not cancel the policies written by 
the Skerhourm as she had been found un¬ 
seaworthy at the time of sailing. He invited 
the committee to his office on the 13th October, 
183.5 and the matter was decided in favour of 
cancellation.f 

Most of the Agency Houses of Calcutta, 

g artners of insurance companies, fell in 1833. 

larly next year the Government of the day 
proposed to establish a public insurance 

company. The insurance offices took alarm at. 
the proposal and bestirred themselves to oppose 
this move. They contended that the people had 
immense confidence in the stability of the State 
and, therefore, would naturally flock to the 
company established by it. This would reduce 
the non-official companies to nullity. The efleot 
also would be baneful. The business life of 
the city and, for that matter, of the East, would 
be di.sorganized. The Government’s proposal 
however, did not materialize. It goes withoiu 
saying that Bustomji played an active part in 
this matter of protest and lent his signature 
to the memorial which was sent to the 
Government on behalf of the non-offioial. , 
insurance companies and business firms. 


A Pro-moter of Banks 

' A prominent business man of Calcutta, 
Bustomji must have taken keen interest in 
the banking concerns of the day earlicf . 

we can ascertain from newspapers still extant; 
The Union Bank was opened in 1829. We can 

• TAe Obwrw, Jaanary 20,183B V ■■ 

t Zhe Calcutta Monthiy JourncA, 

News, p. ^7. 'V v;.: 

' .'4 
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prMume that Rustomji was conn^cteil with it 
fer a long tinie as a proprietor and marie a 
name in, that capacity. Because in a meeting of 
the proprietors of the bank held on the 14th 
July, 1884, we find him elected to the responsible 
post ^ of director,* Information about his 
activities for the bank at that time is very 
meagre. But it is admitted on all hands that 
the Union Bank prospered greatly during this 
time and became the first bank in the East. 
Rustomji must have resigned after some years. 
For, The Wierui of India noticed his re-election 
to its directorate on the ICth July, 1842 in its 
issue of the 21st July. Ilustoinji gave up the 
post in favour his son, Manockji Rustomji, 
in 1844. Rustomji remained one of the biggest 
shareholders of the bank. 

Owing to intrigues of interesteii parties 
including its European directors, the bank had 
to pass through many a storm till it collapsed 
in 1848. In the half-yearly meeting of its 
proprietors held on the l.’lth January, 1848, the 
winding up of the bank was resolved upon. The 
immediate cause of the crash, ascertained in the 
meeting, was that (1) ninety lakhs of its capital 
was invested in “properties” some of which were 
acknowledged even by the directors not to be 
worth a tenth of their cost; (2) nearly sixty 
lakhs of rupees had been surrendered to two 
houses, which were on the verge of bankruptcy 
for the previous two or three mpnths.f 

Iji those days when the banking system was in 
its infancy and the law with regard to it very 
^stic, shareholders of a bank were always held 
responsible for its failure. Ooditors could .sue 
for the realization of their amount any and 
every shareholder individually or collectively. 
Hence, the solvent shareholder.s were always 
the worst victims. Rustomji had to relinrpush 
his all for the satisfaction of creditors’ ckims. 
Once a merchant-prince, he wa.s reduced to a 
street-beggar after the crash. He proved a 
martyr to the cause. 

It appears from The CahnUa (hurkr (January 
17, 1888) that Rustomji was also a proprietor of 
the Bank of Bengal. 

A Sjiu’-Bittli>kr 

Ship-building was a lucrative Imsiness in the 
early nineteenth century and the Parsis of 
Bombay took to it in right earnest.. Rustoniji 
Cowasji turned to it in 1887. The Docking 
Company was established in Calcutta at a metiting 
held on January 16. 1S87. Rustomji and his 
second son Manockji Rustomji were its prinoipal 
partners, and the former wa.s appointed Secretary. 
Rustomji invitetl the first annual meeting of the 
Company on Feb. 1838. He got the hiidirpur 
and Salkia docks purohasetl at six lakhs of 


rupees. Some of his ships, tod some others of 
the CaiT, Tagore and Co. were built in these 
docks. One of his ships, Bmtomji Chtva^ was 
very beautiful and built at the Khidirpur diock 
with skill by a Farsi ship-builder, Dhunjeeboy 
Rustomji. Under his pianagement the Docking 
Company flourished. The Friend of India 
(Oct. 26, 1843) offered the following comments 
on the 13th half-yearly meeting of the Docking 
Company : 

The 13th half-yearly meeting of the Docking' 
Oompany was held at the office of the Secretary,. 
Rustomjec Oowasjee. Esqr. TO all appearance, this 
is the most llourishing company in Calcutta. It 
works with a capitm of about six lakhs, pays its 
secretaries, as it is said 2(X)0 Rupees a month, and 
is yet able to divide a profit of sixteen per cent. 
There were eight gentlemen present and it was 
unanimously resolved that the accounts were very 
satisfactory. 

Rustomji resigned his ])ost of secretary to the 
Company in March, 1847.* 


A SlIIPOWNKll 

Rustomji Cowasji was also a prominent ship¬ 
owner in his day. We have already noticed 
him as the principal partner of the (.hwasji 
Famih/ which was launched in December, IHJ.'I. 
By thi.s time ho dissolved the Rustomji, Turner 
and Co,' and started another in the name of 
IShstomji Cowasji and Company, with his .second 
son Manockji Rustomji as a partner. This 
company was solely devoted to shipping business. 
It owned about forty ships. Pearinhand Mitra 
gave a list of twenty-one of them.t These 
ships were engaged in carrying on trade between 
Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, Bombay, Singapur, 
Chinn and Mo]hourne.§ 

The ceremony of launching those ships was 
noticed in (xmUmiporary newspapers. These 
accounts give us an insight into the character of 
the ships, the high qualities of their builders, and 
the nature of the social intercourse between 
Indians and Europeans, obtaining at that time. 

Rustomji’s ships were of a much better type 
than most others. The Friend of Lidia (Dec.. 19, 
1839) wrote : 

The Rustoniji Cowasji, which was launched ai 
Kidderpore in .fuly last, has established a cbafactei 
for sailing, which few even of the clippers, hav< 
attained. Bhe arrived at Macao on the 5th oJ 
October, after a passage of only eleven days fron 
Singapore. She has beaten the Sir Edward Ryan 
the best of the. clippers, six days in the passage 
from Singapore. 

BWitomji’s ships were not only engaged in 
trade, but about half of them were chartered by 
the British Government from 1839 onwards for 


• The Calcutta Monthly Joumal, 1834. 
t J%e Friend of India, Jto«ary 20, 1848. 


• The Friend of India, March 25, 1847. 
t The National Magaxine for April and May, 1908 
§ The India Review for December, 1839, p. 761. 
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war purposes ia Tbe ^^ohondxL a ship 

of Eustomjt, was destroyed ia tbe Cliiaa Wm. 

Some of his ships used to carry amils between' 
difierent parts of the East. The OohuUa Oourier. 
(Feb. 15, 1838) wrote, to the effect that the 
FathUy had brought the canton mails up 
"td^tTanuary 6. The Friend of India of July 1, 
1847 wrote : 

We hare, received oar files of Mauritius 
journals to the 3nd June by the RitsUmji Coteasji. 

Some of these ships were also hired for send¬ 
ing Indian labourers to the Mauritius islands-f 
Being a ‘prominent shipowner, Kustomji 
Cowasji was considered an expert in all matters 
concerning shipping. The route to the West im 
Suez was discovered by this time. Kustomji 
Cowasji, Dwarkanath Tagore, Motilai Seal, Ram 
Comul Ben and nine Europeans started a com¬ 
pany called the “Precursor Scheme Committee.” 
Its object was to engage steam vessels to carry 
mails between Suez and Calcutta. About three- 
fourths of the shares had been disposed of by 
March, 1842. But the floating of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company under 
the auspices of the East India Company to carry 
mails on both sides of Suez forced the committee 
to abandon its project.!} 

The introduction of steam vessels into the river 
system of Bengal and Upper India owed much to 
the genius of Bustomji Cowasji. Thirty promi¬ 
nent.Indians and Europeans met in ‘the Town 
Hall of Calcutta on Feb. 23, 1844 and appdinted 
u provisional committee of ten persons to draft 
a prospectus for an inland .steam navigation 
company. Bustomji was a member of this com¬ 
mittee. On the-8th May of the same year, a 
■ public meeting was convened in the Town Hall 
to- ratify the prospectus framed by the committee. 
At this meeting the “Indian General Steam 
Navigation Company” was declared open. 
RuBtomji Cowasji was the only Indian elected 
to the hoard of directors.** 


vpyi^^ It was due to the reforming zeal of 
Bustomji that the women of his famuy could 
come down to Calcutta by sea as early as 1838; 
The advanced Press of Bombay and Calcutta 
hailed this bold step with, Jjoy. On the 
departure of the family. The Bomhm Qmeite 
(July 16, 1838) wrote : 

Our, Paraee friends, who have so long been 
foremost among the natives of this country in 
everything connected with commercid enterprise, 
are now about to set an example in what may at 
first sight be considered a purely domestic matter, 
but which will in all probability in its ulterior 
resultSj from throwing aside the trammels of ancient 
prejudices, mean the production of singular changes. 
The lady of Kustomjec Oowasjoe, the distinguished 
and liberal-minded merchant of Calcutta, is about 
to sail from Bombay for that port in a few days, 
accompanied by the wife of his son, and a eort^e 
of Jemale attendants. To those who remember that 
but a few years ago no I’arsoe female of respect¬ 
ability would proceed even to the Deccan, the 
contemplated trip of these fair voyagers will afford 
such food for speculation upon the rapid change 
which the march of opinion has affected. 

Samnehar Darjtan of August 18, 1838 

welcomed the arrival of Rustomji’s family in 
the following terms : * 

Wc are happy to hear, that the lady of our 
worthy citizen. Jlustomjee Oowasice, Esqr. has just 
arrived by sea from llombay. The lauies among 
the I’arsces have the same aversion to. going on 
board ship, which the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
ladies feel. This therefore is the first instance in 
which the tyranny of custom has been overcome. 
We think that Kiistoinjec deserves great credit 
for the boldness with which he has broken through 
this pernicious custom. 

Rusloinji gave every facility to the women 
of his family to relinquish the purdah and mix 
with men. The ThvjUshrmn (April 19, 1852;, 
in the obituary notice of Kustomji Cowasji, 
laid special stress on this aspect of his character. 
It wrote: 


A SociAi. Reformek 

It is now clear that Bustomji Cowasji was a 
leading merchant of his times. We now take 
up the other phases of his life. His 
philanthropy and public activities, in matters 
social, politieal and intellectual were of far- 
reaching character. 

Bustomji was far in advance of his ago. The 
Hindus were averse to sea-^oing. Though the 
Parsis are a seafaring race, their women fott had 
imbibed the aversion of the Hindus, and it was 
not customary for them to embark on a sea 

CkUetdla (Hd and New, 1907, p. 766. 

^ i The Triend of India, March 9, 184.3 and The 
Saeiem Star, Feb. 20. 

of India, IHii. li, 1843. Proceedings 
of .we. pteam Memorial Heetibg. 

, •• ^ Frimd of India, May Iff, 1844. 
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.he breaking through the reBiraints usual 

among his countrymen, did not hesitate to introduce 
the ladies of his family to his guests, among whom 
the Governor General, has more than once been 
present. 

A Patron of Lkarning 

Like his eldest brother, Framji Cowasji, of 
Bombay, Ruslomji Cowasji allied himself with , 
educational movements. William Wilberforoe ^ 
Bird, acting Governor General, abolished slavrar^ 
in India in 1844. He did much for tho . 
dissemination of learning among the people, po, \ 
commemorate his departure “The Bird Testamoaii^. 
Committee” was formed. Its object was to ■. 

ways and means for the propagation of eduoai^pi :• 
Bustomji Cowasji sat on the committee 
assisted its work with his pmture experience, 
and intelli^nce. We find him again attendbr A 
a special nincrion ^ tibe Hindu College 
1844) wjiei© medale Itora dishdhwted 

' V iV V r ', 1, 
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Cfaandrft Be»u, Rajnaj^in Basu and Iswar 
Chandra Mitia for proficiency in English 
literature. 

Rustomji Cowasji encouraged scientific 
education. The Samhad Bltaskar of April 7, 
1846 wrote to the following effect: 

We cannot say too much of the merits of 
Rufltomii Cowasji. The canal on the other side of 
the^ Banir Bc^ [the Upper Circular Road], 
which owes its existence to his munificence, 
is now adorning the city. Besides, he has done 
many good works, cspeoialfy he has now awarded 
gold medals to the students of the Medical 
College. Everyone will, therefore, congratulate 
him on this noole action of his. 

In memory of Dwarkanath Tagore the 
“Dwarkanath Tagore Endowment Fund” was 
opened in 1846 to give cultural and technical 
education to a fixed number of boy^in the 
University College of London. Rustomji Cowasji 
was one of the trustees of the Fund, which 
included eminent officials and non-officials. 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
was formed by the Rev. William Carey in the 
early^ nineteenth century to provide facilities for 
•the improvement of agriculture of the country. 
Rustomji’s connection with the society dated from 
1837, and we have it on the authority of Poari- 
chand Mitra that ho was one of its Vice-Presi¬ 
dents. Rustomji contributed liberally to the 
society. When the society failed to meet its 
share of expenses in building the Metcalfe Hall, 
its permanent abode, Rustomji enme to its aid. 

Friend of India (Nov. 20, 1845) reported 
the matter as follows : 

At the last meeting of the Agricultural society 
it was announced, that two of its members Rajah 
Suttchum Qhosal and Babu Ramgopal Ghoae had 
agreed to advance each the sum of 1000 Rs. and 
Dr. Huffnagle and Ruatomjec Cowasjee 500 Rupees 
each for two years without interest: to assist the 
society in liquidating its share of the debt on the 
Metcalfe Han. The secretary was then authorised 
to borrow the remaining sum on a deposit of 
Company’s paper. These various suras will bo 
gradually repaid out of the additional subscriptions 
from individual members recently agreed to. 

Pearichand Mitra says that Rustomji lent the 
Society Rs._ 1000 but never realized it.* 

Rustomji Cowasji was a subscriber member of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1844 to 1848. 
His son, Manockji Rustomji, was elected a 
member of the Society in 1846. 

The fund for the establishment of the 
Cdcutta Public Library (predecessor of the Imperial 
Library of Calcutta) was opened in 18.35. 
Rustomji contributed Rs. 200. 

A Philanthropist 

The Englishman 6f April 19, 1862 observed : 

Bustomjee was extremely liberal while he had 

tile means, and there must be many yet living 

' — - ■ ■ * - 

• The NaHonOi Magazine for May 1908. Bustomji 
<^*kji (2). P. 173. ■' 


who have fdt his kindness when it was of the 
utmost value to them. 

We learn of his acts of philanthropy 
from contemporary papers. He subaoritm 
handsomely to the famine fund organized 
for the relief of the Cuttack people in 1831. We 
again find him taking an active part in giving 
relief to the famine-stricken people of the 
Western provinces in 1838. Rustomji collected 
subscriptions on his own initiative this time, 
his contribution amounting to a thousand rupees 
to it. His charities were not confined to the 
land of his birth. He subscribed to the Ningpo 
Missionary Hospital in China in 1844 Ireland 
was faced _ with a terrible famine in 1846. 
Representative Indians and Europeans of Calcutta 
formed themselves into a conamittoo in order to 

g rovido relief for the distressed. Rustomji 
lowasji was a member of this committee and 
did for the relief of the Irish people as much as 
he could from such a distance. 

What Rustomji did for the improvement of 
the city of his adoption will be discussed later. 
I only refer to his endeavours for supplying 
water to the people of eastern Calcutta.' SmiJbm 
Bhasknr, a vernacular daily of Calcutta, in its 
i.ssuo of 2nd Jaistha, 1251 B. 8. wrote: 

What Rustomji Babu is doing by the eastern 
side of the Bahir Road, will not he extinguished 
so long,as Calcutta lasts. No one dared to b^in 
^0 work as it would entail largo expensg. But 
Rustomji Babu, not even being asked, has come 
forward to perform it. He saw for a long time 
that the pcwple in the neighbourhood of the road 
suffered from want of water. He, therefero, has 
commenced the digging of a canal along the 
eastern side of the B.aitakkhana Road. It will 
stand as a memorial to Bustomji Babn. The 
people will derive benefit from it and sing his 
praise for generations to come. 

Rustomji Cowasji erected a fire temple at 26, 
Doomtallah (now, Ezra Street) for his Parsi 
brethren of Calcutta. Samaehar Darpan of 
March 2.3, 1839 wrote: 

We learn from the public papers, that Rustomjee 
Cowasioe, Esq, has purchased a large plot of 
ground in Doomtallah, on which it is his intention 
to erect a large temple for his own Parsee sect, who 
are worshippers of fire. 

The ceremony of its dedication was performed 
on the 16th September, 1839, 

A Friend of the Poor 

Rustomji Cowasji endeared himself to the 
people of Bengal by his works of charity and 
public good and won the title of “Rustomjee Babu” 
from them. He helped the poor but bis philan¬ 
thropy was not of an ordinary type. He always 
wanted to remove the cause of the distress of 
the people. The District Charitable Society of 
CMcutta, therefore, provided a medium for his 
work fording to his lights. 

This weiety was instituted in 1830 for the 
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relief of the poor ChristiAns pi Calcutta. Public 
•opinion demanded inclusion of the poor 
natives as well into the scheme of its relief work. 
The society was reconstituted and took in r^ 
presentatives of the people of Calcutta. Rustomji 
Cowasji became one of its Vice-Presidents since 
he joined it early in 1833. The “Committee^ for 
the Relief of the Native poor” was estoblished 
this year under the auspices of the society for 
the proper administration of relief among the 
poor natives of Calcu^ Rustormi was a 
'member of this committee al8o._ The society 
■divided the city into twelve ^ districts, each of 
•which was' under the supervision of two or^ more 
its members. They were cnlled visitors. 
Rustomji was one such visitor, and a district* 
in central Calcutta was placed under his 
charge. We find Calcutta split up into new 
divisions in 1840 and Rustomji Cowasji elected 
a visitor in the .southern division. 

Collection of funds and distribution of them 
among the poor constituted the primary function 
of the society. The native committee perceived 
from the very beginning that payment in cash 
had no permanent salutary effect on the poor. 
They, therefore, started a movement even in the 
early thirtie.s to explore better avenues of ad¬ 
ministering relief. It transpired from a speech 
of Dwarkanath Tagore in a sitting of the Society 
on the 30th April, 1840 that tlie Indiitn members 
had resolved in a meeting to establish an tilms- 
house where the poor and the destitute would 
reside and work for their subsistence. He also 
added that Motilal Seal had oflered land for the 
urpose and Rustomji Cowasji come forward to 
ear all the expenses of the tiled houses to be 
built there. The society however took up 
the matter into its hands in 1840. It appointed 
a special committee of eleven raemibers to 
correspond with the Government in order to 
induce the latter to pass the “Vagrant Act” 
(meant for the arrest and putting together of 
the vagrants) and help the erection of the 
Alms House. Rustomji Cowasji was a mem¬ 
ber of this committee. The Government 
proposed by an act to punish those who 
would cause the greatest annoyance to the 
peo{)le. The committee remonstrated that a 
partial act of this nature would be of no avail 
to the Society in its work of permanent relief. 
It would be almost impossible to distinguish 
those who caused greater annoyance from tliose 
who caused less. 

The Government c.ould not resist the demand. 
They passed the “Vagrant Act” on Nov. 20, 
1840, and made a gift of the plot 34 Amherst Sk, 
for the furtherance of the Society’s object. 
Rustomji Cowasji gave Rs. 2,000 for the construo- 


* BoundecU on the south by the Jaun Bazar 
Street, north by the Bowbazar and the Battakkhana 
St., east by the Circular Road and west by the 
Strand Road. 


tion of the Alma House. Besides occasional help 
he subscribed Rs. 200 annually to the Society. 

The District Charitable Society also maintained 
a leper-asylum. Rustoraji’s contribution to il 
deserves mention. Samarhar Darpan oJ 
March 16, 1839 wrote; 

..We have been obligingly informed that 

Baboo Muttelall Beal has bestowed a parcel of lane 
in Mirzapur for the Leper Asylum, and tha 
Rustomjee Cowasjee, Esqr. has offered to build th( 
huts for the purpose.• 

A CiTizKN OK No Mean City 

Rustomji’s contribution to the improvemem 
of Calcutta cannot be over-estimated. Tiled huts, 
streets, tanks, drainage, hospitals, ferry system 
etc. bear testimony to his love of the place and 
the people even to this day. No narrative of 
Rustomji’s life can be complete unless his activities 
in this field are referred to. 

Calcutta had a notoriety for disease, filth 
and insanitary conditions a hundred years ago. 
Fever and cholera vied with each other in levying 
a heavy toll of lives every year. So, with a view 
to providing ready relief for the sunering pooplb 
the Native Hospital of Dharmatala appointed 
a sub-committee to devise ways and means for 
the establishment of a fever hospital in the centre 
of the city. To popularize this object the 
sub-committ.ee held a public meeting in the 
Town Hall on June 18, 1835. Rustomji Cowasji 
attended it and gave three thousand rupees to 
the_ fund. Along with other leaders of the 
native community who also subscribed handsome¬ 
ly he was taken on the sub-committee. The 
Government of the day in June, 1836, on being 
approached by it, said that they would recognize 
this as a committee of their own provided the 
latter so widened its scope as to include all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of the city and 
agreed to take two government nominees on the 
committee as exjierts. The committee consented 
and, remodelled in this light, at once set to 
work. This committee enmo to be known as 
“The Fever Hospital and Municipal Enquiry 
committee.” For the sake of convenience^ the 
committee divided itself into three sub-committees, 
their duties being thus apportionedThe first 'sub¬ 
committee took charge of framing a plan of 
city management and taxation, the charge of 
investigating the sanitary state of Csucutta 
and its suburbs together with suggestion of local 
improvements devolverl on the second sub¬ 
committee, while the third was entrusted witb 
the establishment of a lever hospital. Rustomji 
Cowasji was a member of the ^larent body as 
well as of the second sub-commit^. Though^ a 
member of the second sub-committee, his advice 
was sought by other two sub-committees aleo. 


* The reports of Uie District Ghmritable Society of 
Csloutta have mostly furni^ed material for tMs 
chapter. 
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and hn su^i^tions were considered appropriate 
and: {i^aotical and incorporated in the decision 
they reached. 

Fire broke out off and on in April and May 
in Calcutta and hundreds of huts were burnt to 
ashes, rendering the inmates homeless and 
destitute. The First Sub-comraittee set to 
investigate the causes of and suggest remedies 
for '^iich outbreaks. An estimate of the ravages 
done by fire will not be out of place here. The 
committee found after investigation that between 
January and May of 1837 fifteen per cent of 
the huts of Calcutta were reduced to ashes, and 
one-eighth of tlie total in April only. Kuatomji 
gave evidence twi^ in May of the same year 
before the committee. He emphasized therein 
the necessity of excavating a line of tanks in 
the locality susceptible to fire and compelling 
the people to build tiloii, instead of straw, huts. 
In this connection he ol)sorve(l: 

Having been present at several of the late fires 
that have devastated the city, 1 lieg to lay before 
the meeting a statement of tacts that caihe under 
my personal observation. During the great fire 
-that extended all along the Upper Circular Road, 
1 particularly noticed the scarcity of water. There 
bring few, if any, tanks in the vicinity of the fire, 
the consequence was that there was nothing to 
check the fury of the flames which went on con¬ 
suming every hut and building in the way with 
fearful rapi efity. 


So he recommended 

that a line of deep, largo tanks should be imiue- 
tliatriy dug, at convenient distances, all along the 
Upper Circular Road, where water is more scarce 
any other part of the town. The ground 
might now be purchased at moderate prices before 
the proprietor have time lo erect new huls on the 
site of those burnt down. 1 think the government 
ought to boar expense ; but as an inducement for 
them to come forward, I will undertake if Govern¬ 
ment will buy the gronnd, to excavate at ray owm 
expnso four larce tanks between the Boitaconnah, 
Mirzapore and Manicktollah, and 1 am sure that 
many rich landholders will readily do as much or 
more in other parts of the town, 

Rastomji Cowasji was not a Juan to wait and 
see what the Government would do. He him¬ 
self had many tanks excavated in his land 
at his ^ own expense. In connection with 
the question of excavation of tanks which arose 
in the second sub-committee he said ; 


I have made a good many tanks in different 
places in my own ground in Calcutta, and con¬ 
sequently have considerable experience in this 
matter. 


Fires had been frequent in Bombay and 
Madras. But since 180i) they became scareq^s 
tiled hnts wejre introduced thqre. The contenuon 
that tiled huts arc less healthy than straw huts 
did not sj^nd. Becaqse, in those two cities 
sm did, snfifer oKwe from diseases since 
^ '^uStomil Ctoqfsisji argued on l^s line 
personal experience of those places tmd 



convinced the committee of the necessity of 
building tiled huts. Rustomji while stressing this 
point was not, however, oblivious of the mism^ble 
plight of the. poor folk. A committee with 
Itustomji Cowasji, Dwarkanath Tagore and 
others was formed to help the people with 
necessary funds to build tiled huts. Kustomji 
contributed Rs. 1000 to the fund opened for 
this purpose.* 

Rusioinji’s work as a raomber of the second 
sub-comraittee was not less important. 
Rustomji Cowasji and Sir John Peter Grant, 
Justice of the Supreme Court, both members 
of tills committee, visited the native part_ of the 
town, ascertaimed its insanitary condition and 
submitted a report to the main body. 

Tlio second sub-committee perceived that the 
general health and condition of the city would 
never be improved so long as this slate of 
things continued. They suggested opening of 
wide roads and excavation of tanks throughout 
the city. For, free air and pure drinking water 
are the two first requisites to ensure a healthy 
existence. When the question of expenses arose, 
Rustomji offered practical suggestions. He said 
that the money laid out by the State for the 
acquirement of land would be amply repaid. The 
acquired plots on the high road would give 
about double the cost of purchase inasmuch as 
their demand would be very great. Regarding 
tanks Rustomji’s advice was also solicited. 
Tanks iu his opinion must bo thirty instead of 
twenty feet deep. Otherwise, water would go 
down to the bottom in the hot season, thus 
frustrating the very purpose for which they 
were made. The committee accepted his sugges¬ 
tions. 


The third sub-committee proposed, and all 
the members of the main body concurred, that 
the amount collected for the establishment of 
the Fever Hospital should be made over to 
the Council of Education. The hospital was 
established, on Sept. 30, 1848. It has since been 
attached to the Government Metiical College of 
(Meutta. The committee considered some other 
questions affecting the life and property of the 
people. In those days the ferry system ovef the 
Ganges was very defective. There were no fixed 
gfuda either to land, or to moor boats, whic^- 
were therefore often sunk wilfully by boatmen, 
and the belongings of passengers were robbal. 
Rustomji suggested that, over and above fixing 
.q/tote, ferry boats should be numbm'ed and 
registereiLtind the name of the owner, together 
with the wumber of passengers it was permitted 
to carry, should be painted in legible ^aracters 
on some, conspicuous pari; of the boat 111 would 
also be provided that heavy fines miglit hs 
Stringmiriy enforced, boats should be ossified 
and the rate of hire fixed; and both boa)te ftpd. 


* Samochar Darpan, May 18, ]^7. 
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boatoi^ «liould be examined as to their efficiency 
«vejT month. 

The report of the committee embodying these 
suggestions of Bustomji was duly submitted to 
the Government. Many of the suggestions took 
years to materialize. Still, this report marks 
the beginning of the modern Municipal Govern¬ 
ment in Calcutta.* 


Rubtomji Cowasji’s Dkath 

Rustomji Ctownsji died on April 16, 1852, 
His death was noticed both in the English and 
vernacular newspapers. Extracts have already 
been made from his obituary notice in The 
Englishman (April 19, 1852). It is worth quoting 
in full : 


• I have collected facts for this chapter from 
the Report ‘‘Fever Hospital and Municipal Enquiry 
Committee.” 


Biutomiee has resided about 39 years in (Moutta 
and for a greater part'Of that time carried ou a very 
extensive business as a merchant and a shipowner, 
and for his activity and enterprise was well known 
to men of business all over the East. During hia 
prosperity he sought the European society and 
breaking through the restraints usual among hia 
countrymen, did not hesitate to introduce the 
ladies of his family to hia guests, among whom 
the Governor-General has more than once been 
present. When what is called a commercial crisis 
visited Calcutta, Rustomjee shared in the misfortune 
of his neighbours, and lost nearly all that ho had 
been working for during a long and laborious 
life. He has since that time lived in a very 
retired manner, and as his health also declined, he 
utterly withdrew in a great measure from business. 
The cause of his death is stated to have been 
disease of heart, which at his advanced age could 
not be expected to have other than' a fatal 
termination. Rustomjee was extremely liberal 
while he had the means, and there must be many 
yet livmg who have felt his kindness when it was 
of the utmost value to them. 


LO'NDON LETTER 

Bv Major D. GRAHAM POI,E 


A TrotjbIjEO Europe 

S cientists arc always remiuding us 
that during the present century they 
have changed the tempo of our lives 
out of all recognition. They point 
out, for instance, that there was very little 
<li£Perenco in the methods by which Ctesar 
and Napoleon, separated by nearly two, 
thousand years, travelled about their empires. 
Today the discovery of the slow combustion 
engine means that any empire can be 
traversed in a few days—while every part 
of the world can be in instant touch 
with every other part through the 
development of the telephone and wireless 
oommunications. 

'The ultimate nearness and one-ness of 
all nations which these discoveries imply is 
somelliing to keep in mind in the present 
difficult times. Eor the moment it seems 
w muoli mol% obvious that although distanoe 
^ h>eea ann^ihilatad, diffiremea have 


Ex A «(iERATKi) Nation a j .ism 

Europe is now reaping the bad harvest 
of the Peace Treaties. Poor Europe, she 
has been unlucky ! Many of the conditions 
forced upon Germany and Austria were 
vindictive, not in accordance with President 
Wilson^s Fourteen Points, on the basis of 
which Germany laid down her arms, and 
were bound to come home to roost. But 
even those inspired by the best intentions 
have proved unfortunate in their results. 
Who could have thought that the application 
of the principle of self-determination—the 
giving of freedom and independence to many 
oppressed minorities—would mean the 
springing-up on every side of an intense . 
and exaggerated nationalism ? Aggressive ' 
nationalism has appeared on both sideSi^in,, 
the newly created States and in 
who lost territory under the Peace Tp«itiisi(fr : 
the fomer faring to Ibse what 
guned and the oth^;. seekv^g 
positioa; and pre^^. Na^onal^r 
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ready to fall into the hands of a "saviour*' or 
dictator. 

Three International Issues 

Public attention at the present time is 
concerned with three international issues— 
the Nazi dictatorship in Germany^ the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva, and 
the forthcoming World Economic Conference. 
The Nazi dictatorship overshadows every¬ 
thing, not only because a militant Germany 
disturbs the whole European system, but 
because this latest dictatorship is causing 
everyone to ask : Is democracy going to 
survive ? 

Reason or Foroe 

It is a tragedy when real leaders are dead 
and dictators usurp their place. If Herr 
..Strescmann had lived, or if only the Great 
Powers had treated Germany then with the 
magnanimity he prompted, the position might 
be very different today. But again we 
refused to yield to reason what we may be 
compelled to give—at least in part—to force. 
His were the days of the Locarno spirit, 
when Germany relinquished the idea of ever 
seeking to recover her lost territory by force 
of arms. How far removed that seems from 
what is happening now. 

Germany has two principal objects in view ; 
Treaty revision and re-armament. So far 
Treaty revision is concerned, it is safe to 
say that the methods of the Nazi terror to¬ 
wards their own nationals have put that 
clock back for a generation. 

The Four-rower Pact 

It is almost incredible to note how the 
Nazis have thrown away with both hands 
their chances of securing Treaty revision. 
Two months ago Signor Mussolini, who has 
ever favoured Germany (because Italy is 
jealous of France and her influence in the 
Balkans and Mediterranean) was sponsoring 
a Pour-Power Pact, |;he very object of which 
was Treaty revision. Our peripatetic Frime 
Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was per¬ 
suaded to come to ^me. Signor Mussolini 
submitted to him a draft pact by which the 
ft^f Powers—rGermany, France, Great Britain 


and Italy—would "confirm the principle of 
the revision of the Peace Treaties, in accord¬ 
ance with the clauses of the League of Nations 
Covenant... .” 

The Mussolini-MacDonald attempt at a'' 
Pour-Power Pact failed, it will be remembered, 
because of the opposition of Poland and the 
Little Entente. They learned that although 
Treaty revision "within the framework of the 
League” had piously been agreed upon, Bignor 
Mussolini had discussed in advance and 
without consulting them a whole series of 
proposals for Treaty revision to be made at 
their expense ! The only proposal which 
need concern us here, as affecting Germany, 
would have given her a corridor transversing 
the present Polish Corridor from the Polish 
town of Chojnice to Marienwerde in East 
Prussia. 

Although the Roman attempt at a Four- 
Power Pact proved abortive, the idea was not 
given up. Britain approached Franco, the ally 
and champion of Poland and the Little 
Entente, with a new draft. In this greater 
stress was laid upon disarmament than upon 
Treaty revision ; and it was made clear that 
there would be no question of imposing revi¬ 
sion on smaller Powers. 


Hitler's Horrors 

What emerges from all this is that at last 
the idea of revision was beginning to lose its 
terrors. As was pointed out in the Economist, 
even the Foreign Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Dr. Bones, who is described in Germany as 
"the most obstinate and inveterate foe of 
Treaty revision,” actually made a speech in 
which he accepted the possibility of some 
measure of agreed revision. And yet ibis was 
the time' that the Hitler dictatorship in 
Germany chose to inaugurate a reign of 
terror within its own borders ! Socialists and 
Communists have been brutally manhandled 
pacifists interned merely for being pacifists ; 
the Social Democrat Party broken and their 
135 newspapers suppressed. Above all the 
Jews in Germany have been deprived of their 
rights as German citizens and virtually been 
made into a new minority. This last point 
raises very serious problems and has done 
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more than anything else to alienate other 
nations. 

It is the curse of the Germans that they 
have always been unable to see themselves as 
others see them. Worse than that at the 
'present juncture they are using every means 
in their power—by suppressing their own 
Socialist and other newspapers and banning 
every foreign liberal newspaper that protests 
against Nazi excesses to make sure that no 
breath of criticism shall come in. The Nazis 
are even hoping to stifle at home the criticism 
that might arise from the "souFs self” by 
making their bonfires of suspect books. 

Danzio ani> the Polish Cobbidor 

In this state of heady intoxication they 
are doing their best to make trouble in the 
Polish Corridor and at the moment of writing 
have made a demarche in Danzig. Danzig 
is not in the Corridor but of it. It was made 
a Free City under the Peace Treaties in an 
attempt to strike a compromise between 
Poland and Germany. In the past Poland ruled 
over Danzig for three and a half •centuries. 
She required it as her only outlet to the ‘sea. 
On the German side, on the other hand, it was 
plain that Danzig had become a purely 
German city—with only a tiny Polish minority. 
And so it was made a Free City under the 
League. 

In such a compromise the odds were over¬ 
whelmingly on the German side and Poland 
for some years has been facing facts. 8he 
has built a new port for herself opposite 
Danzig, called Gdynia, and gradually she 
has been diverting her trade from Danzig. 
From Gdynia she is developing a trans- 
Atlantic service, the Gdynia-America line. 

Everything pointed, then, to the ultimate 
return of Danzig to the Boich. And so the 
Nazis must needs make trouble in Danzig, 
seize the Trade Union headquarters, and ran 
up the Nazi flag in the Free City ! No 
wonder Poland and the Little Entente and 
their great ally France are rejoicing that the 
Pour-Power Pact is a dead letter. The 
Polish point of view has been stated in the 
Pilsudski Press in a leading article as follows : 

No Qoremment of Pedand will ev« discuss 
rerisiOQ of any of her boundaries. The only 


method of discussing this problem with Poland is 
the method of gunfire. 

Poland, in short, is in that dangerous- 
confident mood which says : If you want the 
Corridor, try and take it I She is riding 
confidently on the wave of European solidarity 
which the Nazi terror has created against 
Germany. Her first act has been to ratify a 
pact of non-aggression with Soviet Russia— 
to close the back door in the event of 
war arising. In London Russian and 
Polish Ambassadors are exchanging 
courtesies. (And no doubt Poland is 
collecting here on the spot some of those 
many thousands of pounds worth of orders 
we have lost through our Russian embargo !) 

Such then arc the first-fruits of Nazi 
"diplomacy.” War might arise at any time 
from "incidents,” if Germany were in a 
position to fight. Herr Hitler seems to bo 
that destructive kind of demagogue who fills 
his followers with an emotion and arabitioir 
to do they know not what. And the only 
result is that the old diplomacy has trimnphed. 
Poland has seen to it that diplomatic visits 
have been made in Berlin and Warsaw. These 
have been followed up by the publication of 
simultaneous statements that the respective 
Governments intend "to keep their attitude 
and their actions strictly within the limits of 
existing treaties and dispassionately to 
examine their common interests.” Hitlerite 
sound and fury has brought Germany back to 
exactly where she started from—"within the 
limits of existing treaties.” 

But this is not the end of the tale of the 
Four-Power Pact. Italy, its principal be¬ 
getter, is now thoroughly alarmed by Nazi 
intrigues in Austria and the possibility of an 
Austro-Gerraan Union under the Nazi flag. 
This would not suit her at all. It would bring 
Germany right into the Balkans, with one eye 
on Trieste and the local German minorities. 

Austria's PosmoN 

For years of course it has been plain that 
Austria is going to fuse with someone. It 
must either be with Germany, in the 
Anschhiss as it is called, or in a Danubian 
Federation. She is a head without a body 
and cannot indefinitely continue an existence 



depe&deut for its survival oa subsidies frouv 
outside. 

/( Tbe present Government in Austria; 
a ^verament of tbe Centre under 
Dr. BoUfuss; is opposed to fusion with Nazi 
Germany but all the signs are that it will be 
swept away in the storm. A week ago the 
Nazi Prime Minister of Bavaria; speaking at 
JLindan near the Austrian border, made an 
intensely signiiicaat and resented speech in 
which he said: 

Here where free and unstained the Rhine 
flows into Lake Ck>aBtance we will take an oath 
never to rest or relax until the Rhine flows to 
the sea once more as Germany’s river, not as 
Germany’s frontier. 

We will not allow ourselves to be robbed 
of the feeling that Germany and her illustrious 
brothm'-in-arms, Austria, belong together. We 
will not interfere with internal conditions in 
Austria, and will from without respect the 
Biwereignty of Austria. We can afford to wait 
until the Austrian praple itself brings to 
realization the ideal of a single big Germany. 

The Nazis’ allusion to respecting ^Trom 
without” the sovereignty of Austria is strange. 
Because the German Nazis are in fact direct¬ 
ing the activities of the Nazis in Austria. 
The Vienna correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian points ont that 
the leader of the movement in Austria is 
Herr Hitler himself and the local Austrian 
leader has only the rank of a district 
officer. 


G^mMANT .A^X> 

Garmsfiy is certainly giving tlje 
men of Europe an anxious week-end. The 
BisArmament Confereuoe was adjonraeid by 
Mr. Henderson today until the middle of 
next week. The reason for this was i^e 
deadlock created by Germany’s opposition 
to the British plan for. a Disarmament 
Convention. 

Germany objects in particular to propo¬ 
sals which would change the character of 
her army from its present long-§ervice 
professional type to that of a standardized 
conscript mUitia. She bitterly resents, also, 
the latest turn of events at Geneva wKen 
it was decided in the Effectives Committee 
of the Conference to include the Nazi 
unofficial armies (the Steel Helmets and the 
Brown Shirts) in reckoning up effectives. 

The critical event at Geneva, however, 
has been the publication of an article by the 
German Foreign Minister, Baron von 
Neurath, in which he stated in terms that 
Germany intends to re-arm, Conference or 
no Conference. His words wore s 

• whatever genera! Umitatioa and reduction of 
armaments, if aa;r> is reached within the frame¬ 
work of the British Flan, it will compel us to 
supplement our armaments. 


Disiionoiibeo Pledges 
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This week-end the Austrian Government 
has revealed its weakness for all to see. It 
has been powerless to prevent the arrival 
in Vienna of a contingent of Bavarian Nazis 
to take part in a monster Nazi demonstration. 
Willing to wound but unable to strike it 
could only meet the invader with an insult. 
So when the Bavarian Minister of Justice 
descended &om his aeroplane he was greeted 
by the head of the Vienna political police 
department who stepped forward and said to 
• him ; “I have to inform you, in the name 
of the Austrian Government, that your visit 
here is not desired ; nevertheless, all precau¬ 
tions have been taken for your safety." 
After which the Bavarian Nazis held a mass 
. meeting at the Vienna Skatit^g Bink, where 
"tens of thousands occupied every Sch of 
standing room, and police cordons held back 
tboai»ada more.” ... Is ft Nazi cou{i in 
v^ttstm being jpeepfti^ 


This challenge, for as such it was taken 
up, carried Europe back for tlie moment 
to the atmosphere of the days of the Bhiue- 
land occupation. A debate took place in 
the House of Lords in which Lord Hailsham, 
the Secretary of State for War, stated that 
if Germany carried out her threat, and 
re-armed in contravention of her under¬ 
takings in the Versailles Treaty, then thh 
sanctions of that Treaty would come into 
force. In other words, ports of the German 
Bhiueland would again be occupied. All fkis 
is very grave and necessaiy talk perhaps— 
and yet! As Lord Cecil rinded the 
House, of Lords, the Versailles Treaty atlso 
contfl^s the pledge of the AlBes to 4lswm 
fts they have disarmed Germftny*,* I|„ thftt 
pledge had been honoured by os and o;^ 
allies, there might be no Nazi , in 

Germany today tmd no threat to iEwopean 
and world peace.. 



LONDON 

One good tiling aoems to have come ont 
of this crisie and that is that it has somehow 
inolined Herr Hitler, if only momentiurily, 
to a more oonstitational way of life, iinie 
German delegate at Geneva has been recalled 
to Berlin for consultations, and it has been 
decided to call the Reichstag together on 
Wednesday to hear a pronouncement on 
foreign policy. As the Reichstag had been 
adjourned until November, and thereafier 
was to meet dnly for a fortnight each year, 
this is news indeed. But will the Soci^ists 
be free to attend, express their views, and 
vote ? 

The W()bli> Eoonomio Oonperenoe 

And what effect will all this have on the 
World Economic Conference which is to 
open in London on June 12th ? Some fear 
that the failure of the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence—or the virtual failure by a long 
adjournment—would doom it from the begin¬ 
ning. Certainly such a breakdown in 
international bargaining would bo a discoura¬ 
ging prelude to a World Conference.* • 

America has been watching this point. 
This week Mr. Norman Davis, Ambassador- 
Extraordinary, has seen Dr. Rosenberg, Herr 
"Hitler’s Envoy in London, and informed 
'him of America’s keen disappointment at 
the attitude of Germany towards the British 
.Disarmament Convention. 

President Roosevelt, the one leader in a 
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world of so many dictators who has already 
brought his own conntzy out of a panic 
situation, may yet intervene and transform 
the situation. That he is willing to co- 
op^te with Europe he has already made 
plain, when he assured the British Prime 
Minister that America would join in future 
with the other nations in forming consulta¬ 
tive pacts. 

The Indian White Paper 

The Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament has been meeting more 
or less regularly for a month. 

Most of the invited Indians have arrived 
in this country. Indeed, some of them have 
been here for ten days or more. 

It is reported that the meetings of the 
Committee so far have been concerned with 
questions of procedure. 

The first meeting at which the Indian 
delegates will attend will bo on Tuesday, 
IGth May. 

If the Committee takes a while month 
merely to settle mattmrs of proci^re, it is 
an interesting problem as to how long they 
will take to go over the whole of the White 
Paper. 

They certainly seem to Live taken aptly 
to the principle ; hasten slowly. 

13th May, 1933 
Westminster. 
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Ill 

I pass how from races to Nations. If 
inter-racial brotherhood is important, no 
lees is international. As already pointed 
out, no nation can prosper by seclusion 
and certainly not by antagonism. It used 
to be thought otherwise, and there was some 
ground for the thought when the countries 
of the world were isolated and unrelated frag¬ 
ments. But now since they have become 
united into one world, the situation is wholly 
different. Now isolation is weakness, it is 
poverty, it is absence from participation in 
the world's life and the world's prosperity. 
And as for fighting others, that is simply 
suicide. From this time on that nation will 
be the most prosperous, the most influential 
and the most safe which has the fewest 
antagonisms, and the closest and most friendly 
relations of every kind with the other nations 
of the world. 

It is most unfortunate that our modern 
idea of nationality is so narrow. There ought 
to be nothing in nationality antagonistic to 
other nations. I love my home. But that is 
no reason why I should hate or seek to injure 
other people's homes. So, the fact that I love 
my own nation is no reason why I should hate 
or distafust or encroach upon other nations. 
" Larger than any nation is humanity." 

Why is it that two men who are friends, 
who respect each other and have perfect con¬ 
fidence in each other when living together as 
neighbours on the same side of an imaginary 
line called a national boundary, should grow 
distrustful of one another or become enemies 
as soon as they come to have homes on 
opposite sides of that line ? What is there in 
nationality or national boundary lines that 
should destroy humin brotherhood ? If kindly 
feeling is desirable and possible between man 
and wan and between communify and commu¬ 
nity in the same nation, why is it not equally 
io between diffe^t nations ? Is it not just 


as important that two neighbouring nations 
should be friendly, as that two parts of the 
same nation should be ? 

Wo see men making strange uses of the 
word 'patriotism.' He who takes part in a 
war that his country carries on, is likely to be 
called a 'patriot' regardless of the character 
of the conflict, however unjust or inhuman its 
method or purpose. He who devotes his whole 
life to his country in ways of peace, rendering 
her service of the highest possible importance 
—for an example, as a wise educator of the 
young, or a great and unselfish scientist, or an 
honourable and upright business man and 
developer of the country's industrial resources, 
or as a just and incorruptible judge—such a 
man is soHom pointed to as a patriot. And 
yet which is the truer patriot ? 

In the long history of the relations between 
l^'rance and Germany, involving so many 
bloody struggles, those Frenchmen have 
always claimed to be most patriotic who have 
been the bitterest foes of Germany and have 
done the most to keep alive hostility towards 
Germany. And those Germans have always 
claimed to be most patriotic who have been 
the bitterest foes of France and have most 
fanned the flame of hatred towards the nation 
beyond the Rhine. But it was false patriotism. 
Such patriots, so-called, were really enemies 
•of their countries. The real friends of Prance 
and Germany, the men in both nations who 
have been real patriots, have been those who 
have laboured to allay enmity, and to create 
between the two nations sentiments of good¬ 
will, mutual respect and fraternity. So every¬ 
where. 

Dn^g the last half century there have 
been no such enemies of England as those men. 
who diave stirred up in the public mind of 
Britam constant distrust of the nations of the 
Continent, and thus have pushed on. the 
Government to the building of more and ever 
more wwrahips, with the money so deeply 
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needed for feeding and oiothing and housing 
and educating the British people. And in 
America there are no such enemies of the 
United States as those who try to kindle 
among our people distrust of England, or 
distrust of Germany, or distrust of Japan or 
distrust of Russia as an excuse for creating a 
great navy to menace other nations and to get 
us into entanglements with other Powers. 

Among the nations today, we have world¬ 
wide finance. Financial cheques or drafts 
drawn by men in England or America or 
China or Australia, are cashed by banks in 
every part of the globe. Why is this possible ? 
It is possible only, because we have world¬ 
wide financial confidence. The same degree 
of political confidence among the nations 
would give us world-wide arbitration, and 
that would mean world-wide peace, with 
such resultant prosperity as the nations 
have never known. Why should we not 
have the same degree of political as of finan¬ 
cial confidence among the nations? The 
great majority of the people who make up 
every civilised nation are trustworthy, honest, 
peace-loving. They do not want war. They 
do not want to wrong other peoples. They 
would like to live in as friendly relations with 
their neighbouring nations as with their 
neighbouring communities or neighbouring 
families. Why should they not be permitted 
to do so ? 

The late awful war in Europe grew wholly 
out of mental conditions—out of fear and 
suspicion. The European nations did not 
want to injure one another—I mean, the 
people of those nations did not. But they had 
all been taught to distrust and suspect one 
another, and so they kept themselves armed 
to the teeth against one another. The result 
was inevitable. Sooner or later the armies 
and navifui were certain to be put to use, and 
such an Awnageddon as we saw was sure to 
come. What was needed ? International 
trust instead of international distrust. 

Unquestionably the most prolific begetters 
of international distrust within the last fifty 
years have been great armies and navies. The 
greater these have become, the greater has 
been the mistrust, and the greater the distrust, 
the ipreater has been the danger. Instead of 
great armies and navies preventing war, as we 


have foolishly dreamed, they • foster it; they 
foster it because they create a spirit of 
suspicion and fear and therefore of hostility. 
Vast armaments, instead of being called—as 
militarists everywhere insist on calling them 
as "insurance against war,” ought to be 
labelled "assurances of war.” This the 
terrible European conflict has made for ever 
clear. 

All the lending nations in the great 
European war seem to have believed that they 
were forced into it. But if they were, it was 
their own preparations for war tliat forced 
them. 

Let us make two suppositions. First, let 
us suppose that at the time the late German 
Kaiser came to the throne, in 1887, he and 
the German nation had been wise enough 
to issue to the world the following 
proclamation :— “Germany sincerely wants 
peace. Germany believes in peace. Germany 
invites all nations to set out with her 
upon honest, determined, permanent careers 
of peace. In the interest of peace we, tihe 
German Government and people, solemnly 
declare and promise to all nations that 
from this time on we will maintain no 
army except one simply sufficient to 
perform necessary police service at- home, 
or—in connection with other nations— 
in unprotected regions abroad. We will 
maintain no navy except what may be 
necessary for strictly police ends, on waters 
for which we are responsible. Our policy 
hereafter will be peace. We will commit no 
aggressions. We will try to treat all nations 
justly and fairly and we shall confidently 
trust and believe that other nations will treat 
us with corresponding fairness and justice. 
We shall cultivate among our people a spirit 
of respect for other peoples. We shall tio 
what in us lies to promote goodwill aqtd 
brotherhood among all nations. If ever trouble 
or misunderstanding arises between us and 
any other Government, which we cannot 
peacefully settle between that goverpmept 
and ourselves, we will submit the case 
settlement to a competent and trustivori&y 
court or tiibunal of arbitratiou whi^ jf^ll 
be agreed upon by the two government§, apd 
abide by the decision of timt ttitpinal.” 

What would have been 
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a stand for peace taken before the world by 
Germany ? Would her safety have been 
kiaperilled ? Bather would not her security 
have been greatly increased ? Would any 
nation have dared to attack her ? Would any 
have wished to attack her ? And being thus 
rdieved from the staggering burden of 
modern army and navy support, how she 
would have forged ahead in industries, in the 
sciences, in the fine arts, in literature, in 
education, in wealth, in the comfort and 
prosperity of her people ! She would have 
become the admired and the envied land 
of the whole world. 

My second supposition is that had Great 
Britain twenty-five years ago issued a similar 
proclamation of peace, goodwill, and justice 
to all nations, with a determination to submit 
all questions of international misiinderstand- 
ing to arbitration, what would have been the 
result in hrar case ? 

She would have been as safe as Germany. 
She and Germany would have been the two 
most secure, honoured and prosperous nations 
in existence ; and long before the present 
time every other nation would have been 
compelled to follow them—nay, would have 
been glad to follow them. This would have 
been the condition of things in the worid 
during recent years, and this would have been 
the condition today, instead of a war which 
raged four years, slaughtered ten millions of 
men, wounded far more than ten millions, 
pauperised a still greater number of women 
and children, and left behind it a ruined 
Eurbpe. 

Nothing on earth is more certain than that 
wars can never be prevented by the madness 
of filling the world with armies and navies. 
If nations would have peace, they must 
prepare for peace, not for war ; they must do 
(hose things which create between them— 
not suspicion, hate and fear—but trust, good¬ 
will and the spirit of brotherhood. 

As (here is no course so safe for an 
individual man, as to do right and trust his 
fdlows, so there is no course so safe for a 
nation au (ib be just and trust other nations. 
And ae ^ere is no course so dangerous for 
a man, ^ to distrust everybody and j|o about 
appqliwel' n and arnled to the teeth^ 

i$ tNtr^ngerous fqr a nation as 


to distrust and ant^;oni 2 e other nations and 
depend for safety on armies and navies. The 
time has fnlly come when armies and navies 
should not be tolerated for any other purposes 
except strictly those of national and interna¬ 
tional police. 

IV 

I come now to a consideration of Brother¬ 
hood between Cimses and Individual Persons. 

Social brotherhood in our day appears in 
many interesting and excellent forms. The 
chief trouble is its limitation. We have 
social sets restricted to chosen circles, social 
clubs for the few. We have social and 
benevolent fraternities of many names, some 
of them with very large memberships, all of 
them excellent so far as they go. But the 
great need is for brotherhood not limited by 
social restrictions, brotherhood based on 
simple manhood and womanhood, brotherhood 
wide as humanity. 

In times past in England, in Russia before 
the late revolution, and in many other lands, 
we have rfeen brotherhood prevented, or very 
seriously limited by the existence of kings, 
lords, hereditary aristocracies, privileged 
classes, who on account of birth and ancestry 
have arrogated to themselves positions above 
the people, and have claimed for themselves 
special rights and immunities (often divine 
rights) for which they have made no adequate 
return. Against all this the people every¬ 
where are more and more revolting, and 
justly so. The spirit of democracy is rising 
in all lands, and democracy means not special 
privileges for certain classes, but equality of 
privileges for all. 

In all ages militarism has been a great 
destroyer of human brotherhood. In the 
nature of the case, armies are autocracies. 
The officers command, the soldiers obey. The 
business of the soldier is not to think for 
himself, but to subordinate his thought wholly 
to that his commander. An army to be 
efficient,! must be a machine, every part 
moved by (he will which is at its head. An 
army is a caste system. The higher officers lodk 
down npon the lower, and the lowmr upon the 
private soldiers. There must not be demo¬ 
cracy, there must not be the spirit of brother¬ 
hood ; these destroy' auilhority and weaken 
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discipline. The most perfect army is one 
where there is least democracy. This is why 
militarism is so great an evil. Men every¬ 
where who love liberty must learn to distrust 
and to fear armies and navies. If democracy, 
true democracy, democracy that means human 
brotherhood, is to prevail in the modem world, 
armies and navies must be reduced to the 
very lowest possible limits. 

In India, we see brotherhood broken up in 
a serious way by caste. Her millions of 
Untouchables'' are at once her disgrace and 
her peril. How can she expect national 
unity ; how can she hope to become a demo¬ 
cracy or a government in any sense "of the 
people and by the people" so long as these 
millions are robbed of their manhood and of 
the most elementary and fundamental rights 
of life ? Their existence in her midst alienates 
from her the sympathy and regard of justice- 
loving men in all lands. The rights of these 
unfortunates must be restored to them if 
India is to be free or worthy of freedom. 

Happily the Indian people themselves are 
realising this and are beginning to act in 
accordance with the realisation. It is one 
of the signs of the nobleness of Mahatma 
Gandhi that from the first he has borne the 
banner of equal rights for all, and has risked 
his life to insure that India shall have no 
untouchables. Reforming bodies like the 
Brahmo Saraaj have been working towards 
the same end for years past. 

Perhaps the most widespread, the most 
rapidly increasing an^ the most serious danger 
to brotherhood in the modem world is wealth. 
This danger is greatest in the West; but it is 
not absent from the East. Wherever wealth 
appears, it tends to create a caste ; it tends to 
separate its possessors into an artificial and 
anything but a noble aristocracy, the existence 
of which destroys brotherhood very efiectually. 

How can this peril to modem society 
be counteracted ? For one thing, all that is 
possible should everywhere be done to create 
a public sentiment which will make it a 
disgrace for rich men to use their wealth for 
nimrely selfish ends, for mere personal pleasure 
and s^f-aggrandizement. We must help them 
to understand that the public has a just 
purtn«»rriiip in all their posstasions. They 
did not create imy part of their wealth oat of 


nothing. They were able to obtain it only 
because the community helped them to obtain 
it in a thousand ways. Compelled to spend 
their lives in a desert, or on an island of the 
sea, separated from their fellow-men, they 
would have been able to accumulate as little 
wealth as the beggar who asks alms of them. 
They have been able to become rich only 
because they have been widely ministered to 
and richly aided. Therefore, their wealth is 
theirs only in part. The law. of the land 
gives them the privilege of directing its use ; 
but there is a law higher than any act of 
Congress or legislature or parliament or decree 
of monarch, which declares that they are only 
trustees. The community has claims upon 
the possessions they hold, and upon them. 
They themselves are not their own. They 
belong to God. They belong to their country. 
They belong to their fellow-men. 

Society in its real interests is a solidarity,* 
and is coming to be more and more so as it 
grows more comjficx. This all men need to 
understand. No man can injure another 
without injuring himself ; no man mn benefit 
another without benefiting himself. Each 
needs all. We arc all "our brothers* keepers." 
Every man’s wealth, as also every man's 
talent is a trust. 

In ancient Athens it was regarded as a 
disgrace for a rich man to live in peraonal 
luxury, or to lavish wealth upon hie family. 
Public sentiment required him to employ it 
for the public good. There should be such a 
public sentiment in every country today. 

But it is not enough to prevent unbri^eiy 
ly uses of wealth ; we must guard against 
unjust and therefore unbrotherly acenmula- 
tiom. Whatever we can do in every land to 
protect the rights of the people as a whole 
in public lands, mines, forests, water-power, 
water-ways, highways, all natural monopolies) 
valuable franchises, unearned increments, is 
just BO much done to prevent the adcnmnla- 
tion in the hands of the few, of that wealth 
which of right, belongs to the many, and 
therefore just so much to checkmate those 
forces which tend to destaoy human broth^iv- 
hood. ; 

The whole world is reachihg out sfM'. 
industrial democracy. Much of ih 

crude, half-bUnd, unintel%pt% 
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But the impulse is true, and sooner or later 
it will succeed. Old feudalism has long since 
passed away. Our new capitalistic feudalism 
must follow. Manhood, character, must be 
re-valued, must come to be the true purpose 
of all material development; and the mere 
massing of material possessions—now called 
health', must be rated at its true level, as 
childish, an atavistic instinct carried over 
from a very primitive and unintelligent stage 
of human cvqlution. Money as a king must 
be dethroned. Unjust special privilege must 
be destroyed. Rich idleness must be branded 
as a disgrace. Labour must everywhere be 
honoured. 

It is unfortunate to have labour men and 
capitalists organized separately for rival and 
antagonistic purposes. Capital and labour 
need each other as much as do eye and ear, 
hand and feet. Neither should seek to 
.dominate the other, but each to supplement the 
other. Not the capitalist above the labourer, 
dictating terms to him as in the past, but the 
capitalist hand in hand with the labourer, the 
two planning together for the common advan¬ 
tage—this is what the better future will 
require^ Co-operation, industrial partnership, 
sharing of responsibility, sharing of manage¬ 
ment and sharing of ownership by capital and 
labour conjointly—in other words, brotherhood 
among all concerned —is the imperative need 
of the industrial world, and there can be no 
cessation of conflicts until brotherhood is 
achieved. Here lies the only possible road 
to permanent industrial peace. Brotherhood, 
industrial as well as individual and social, is 
God’s law, written in the very nature of man 
and of huroau society, and any group of men 
who try to thwart its development, imperil 
their own existence as well as the well-being 
of society as a whole. 

V 

1 come now in conclusion to brotherhood 
between Iteliffiom. It would seem natural to 
suppose that religious' brotherhood would 
arise earliest of all, would set the example for 
the rest of the worM. But as a fact it has 
been one of the last to make its appearance, 
and even yet the world has little experience 
of it 

Religion bt^an in the world low down. 


Early people believed in very imperfect gods, 
and generally in large numbers of them. They 
attributed to their gods their own charac¬ 
teristics and passions. If two nations or 
peoples were hostile towards each other, their 
gods were regarded as hostile. Under such 
conditions there could be no brotherhood 
between religions. And even after men had 
come to believe in better gods, or in one 
supreme God, there were many obstacles to 
overcome. Men have always been prone to 
believe that they were special favourites of 
their deities ; that their god or gods had 
given a true religion to them but not to any 
other people ; that supernatural and infallible 
inspiration had been vouchsafed to their 
prophets and religious teachers, but not to the 
prophets and religious teachers of any other 
land ; that their own sacred books were true 
and divine revelations, but that the sacred 
books of all other peoples were false ; that the 
^way of salvation’ which their teachers 
showed was the only true and safe way, and 
that nations or peoples who trusted to any 
other woMld be lost. 

* This kind of thinking has always been 
divisive ; it has always prevented religious 
brotherhood, and always will so long as it 
continues. Happily, little by little, the larger 
view is dawning on men’s minds, that, not¬ 
withstanding the many names, the Power and 
Wisdom that is over all is One; that God 
docs not have special favourites ; that all men 
in some true deep sense are his children j 
that his providence embraces all lands and 
peoples ; that his inspiration is not confined 
to any age or race, but is universal ; that his 
revelation is larger than any single book or 
set of books and embraces all troth ; that he 
has raised up prophets and saints and teachers 
of righteousness in all lands ; that no religion 
has a right to claim that it alone is true and 
all others false. As soon as men begin to 
think in this large way, then religious brother¬ 
hood begins to appear, and grow, and bear 
its boa’utiful fruit of love and peace among 
men. 

Are all the leading religions of the world 
today effective in producing religious brother¬ 
hood ? Certainly they ought to be. But arc 
they ? I will not attemf^t to express . any 
judj^ent concerning the influence in i^s 
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respect of any of them other than my own. 
But regarding Christianity I will say that, as 
it manifests itself in non-Christian countries 
at the present time, I very much fear it does 
not always tend to create brotherhood between 
itself and the faiths with which it comes into 
contact. 

If Christianity comes to a non-Christian 
land, like India, for example, and recognises 
the historic and venerable faiths there as 
sister religions ^ if it takes pains to make 
itself intelligent concerning them, keeps 
eyes open to discover their truths and 
excellences ; is ready to overlook their 
imperfections (remembering its own) ; and 
seeks to co-operate witli them in all good 
works and all efforts to uplift the spiritual 
and moral lif(* of the people -then the 
prostince of Christianity unquestionably tends 
to create religious brotherhood. But if 
Christianity, coming to a uon-Christian land, 
seeks to conquer its historic, faiths and 
endeavours to put itself ‘‘on top” instead of 
by their side, how can this produce 
brotherhood ? Is this any better than if 
Britain or France or Russia or Japan sqpk 
to conquer other countries ? Is it any 
more brotherly to seek to destroy Buddhism, 
or Hinduism, or Muhammadanism, or Con¬ 
fucianism, than to seek to destroy a neighbour 
nation ? 

There is no religion that is free from 
imperfections. But it is also true that no 
religion which for centuries has nourished the 
spiritual faith of millions of human beings, 
can bo declared to be devoid of good. 

“Children of men ! The Unseen Power whose eye 
For ever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath looked on no religion acorafnlly 
That man did ever find. 

Which hath not taught weak wills how much they can ? 
Which hath not fallen on the dry heart like rain ? 
Whkh bath not cried to sunk, self-weary man : 
‘lliou most be bom again’ ?’’ 

These are things which all religions must 
bear in mind if they would create among 
themselves and in the world, the spirit of 
brotherhood. The world needs religions 
that appreciate one another’s excellences, 
that are quick to hnd grounds of unity; 
that fure eager to co-operate. Religions 
that are b)ind to one another’s merits, that 
and antagonize, by thai very fa<^ 


condemn themselves. The universal need 
is for religions of good-will; religions that 
propagate themselves not by the sword, 
by antagonism or controversy,, but by the 
beauty and self-evidencing quality of their 
truth, by the elevatiou and purity of their 
ethics, by the breadth and kindliness of their 
spirit, and by the excellence of their good 
works. As such faiths spread and take posses¬ 
sion of men’s hearts, wars will become impossi¬ 
ble, hatreds and bigotries will* pass away, 
antagonisms will cease, men will learn to walk 
together hand in hand as brothers, and peace 
will come to this distracted earth. 

The world needs nothing else so much as 
it needs brotherhood—not of one kind only, 
but of all kinds, racial brotherhood, national 
brotherhood, social brotherhood, industrial 
brotherhood, religious brotherhood, brother¬ 
hood between all classes and peoples--the 
spirit of brotherhood to pervade all human 
life. 

The finest dream that ever rose on the 
prophetic vision of humanity is the dream of 
human brotherhood. Human brotherhood 
means the “(Commonwealth of Man.” Humair 
brotherhood means the “Kingdom of Heaven” 
coming to practical realization on the earth. 

I have asked : Is world-wide human 
brotherhood only a dream ? I reply again : 
It is more than a dream, it is a vision from 
God, showing to men what ought to be 
realized, what will be realized, because the 
ideals of men are the promises of God. Aa 
surely then, as that God is God—in other 
words, as surely as that truth is stronger 
error ; as surely as that right is stronger than 
wrong ; as surely as that love is stronger thaO' 
hate ; as surely as that good is stronger than 
evil ;—so surely must brotherhood, wide as 
humanity, come. To doubt this is both, 
cowardice and atheism. But because G-od 
works through human agencies, therefore it is 
also both cowardice and atheism if any of us 
to whom the divine visinn has been revealed/ 
fails to do his part, fails to join hands with 
God and his fellow-men to help to make the 
dream of Human Brotherhood come true. 

“Alas, how much sweet tile is lost, 

How much is black and bitter with the frost, 

That might be sweet with tiie sweet sun, 

If moa could only know that th«y sm ■■ 
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But it will riw—Lore’s Hero-World—at last. 
1 see the arches of the Pit depart, 

The Creeds, the Fean, the Hates, 

The caraal, wild-haired Fates 
That sunder, bruise and mar. 

The crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s finid star, is Brotherhood. 




Come, clear the wst, then ; clear the wsy ; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their my. 

Our hope is in heroic man, 

8tar-lea, to bmld the world 
Tb this event the ages tan ; 

Make way for Brot&rhood ; make way for Map-” 

{Oonelitded^ 


BERNARD SHAW IN AMERICA 

By Du. 8UDHINDRA BOSE 


O NE of the biographers of George 
Bernard Shaw says that you never 
know whether ho is a mountain 
of conceit or a mouse of modesty. 
As far as America is concerned, there is 
little doubt of the impression he has created 
here. Since his recent visit to the United 
States, most Americans believe that Mr. 
G. B. Shaw is a mound of egotism. They 
regard his audacity merely as bad taste, his 
ri^ost only bad manners. They believe that 
his talent in finding the foolishness of the 
human raoe is now only a genius in revealing 
it in himself. Once admired as a wit, he is 
discovered in America as a clown. 

George Bernard Shaw, who claims 
England as his country by ‘^'adoption and 
conquest,’’ has long been America’s unofficial 
^tie. Though he has never been to these 
shores until now, he admitted “knowing 
almost all about America.” The old gentle¬ 
man, witk his mind—but not his voice—lost 
in his whiskers, has accused the American 
people of being ignorant, stupid, dull, 
preposterous and almost unthinkable. 

It was Victor Hugo who said that every 
man has the right to make a fool of himself. 
But why abuse the privilege ? “You dear 
Shaw once sainted America. When he 
met the blind and deaf Helen Keller, he 
said: “AU Americans are blind and d^f— 
and dutuh^** was the same boorish, uncivil 
and impadent St Bernard who gave his 
accolade of approval to notorious 
ine Mother India and poured 


torrents of abuses and insults upon the Indian 
people. 

Ever since his Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
was suppressed for obscenity by the N.ew York 
police thirty years ago, playwright Shaw had 
been scoffing at America and bragging off 
and on that he would never visit this country 
of idiots. Why then come here now ? He 
said that ho had a mission, and that it was 
important to the world. He regarded the 
mission to be so important that he put aside 
the resolve never to come. 

The mission was unfolded in a lengthy 
speech delivered in the pompous Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York City. His speech 
was not a speech at all, but a rambling, 
unrounded pouring out of ideas that ifinre 
neither new nor striking. Of those 
words with which Mr. Shaw regaled the 
Opera House and radio audience, very few 
can be reproduced here. Most of us, 
course, listened in. “Your country is nun 
by financiers,” he said in half-English tiad 
half-Irish accents, “and at the present l^ey 
have run it into the ditch.” He informed 
Americans that they are all anarchists ik| 
that they ought to have a new conim^i^n 
and that President Hoosevelt “will inevB^ly 
be as great a disappointment as Mr. Hocyer.” 
He a^ told Americans that their conntry 
has a tktural genius for politi<» and 1h«t 
perhaps this will save them and die wc^d 
ultimately. That Americans must be aavii^ 
pretty soon was apparent to historian .Sffiaw* 
because five or six civiliaatioiis 
to the same “artistic,” “cafutatisliftf 
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"feminist’’climaxes as Amerlcatia have, and 
then went ‘'broke” becniise "internal strains 
were sot up within which shattered them — 
and civilieatton went back practically to 
primitive life.” The main hope he saw for the 
American future was that the typical 100 
per cent Amoricau of the past was giving 
away to a new type. He thought that this 
new type might develop into a 100 per cent 
statesman and, might pull America and the 
rest of the world out of the ditch. The great 
and immediate remedy for the impending 
doom, according to prophet Shaw, is to 
practise the Fabian brand of Socialism. 

Mr. Shaw’s 100-minute monologue did 
not take well. He himself admitted Ins 
lecture to be a failure. Many of his hearers, 
who oxpi'cted to enjoy a series of sparkling 
epigrams mixed up with insults, got instead 
a long and tedious political harangue, worthy 
of a dry-as-dust college (wofessor. It is 
reported that sev(!ral hundred radio listeners 
telephoned to tlie station broadcasting the 
Shaw speech to say that they were temblv 
bored. They w'anted to have him turned ofl' 
and out. They were disappointed, becansii, 
as a critic put it, "It was Shaw the 
schoolmaster more than the showman who 
addressed America.” Expressed in another 
way, the Shaw show was a flop. 

n 

The next day after his Opera House 
performance, George Bernard Shaw bade 
farewell to Afiiiica in a mass interview with 
reporters on his boat, the h'tnpre^s of Ur Haiti. 
Now and then exasperation broke through 
his dealings with <‘.amera men and the Press 
sleuths, and many of his replies were in¬ 
consistent with one another. He declared 
his belief in his own immortality, but he 
also said later that if he were as famous 
in 500 years as he is now it would mean 
the world had not advanced. "1 will be 
satisfied if only the royalties last as long 
as I do,” he reflected. 

G. B. S, discussed all subjects mentioned 
to him and some which were not. Here arc 
some of the questions and his replies : 

"Well, gentlemen,” said Shaw, the near- 
millionaire Socialist 

"What da you like about New York ?” 


"I like gettitig out of it. I don’t know 
enough about Now Yoi'k to like it” 

"Where do you think civilization is 
going ?” 

"Civilizations grow up and then disappear, 
to bo replaced by otluu' and stronger 
civilizations. For ail I knoW, the next 
great civilization may (iome from the 
Negro race.” 

"Do you tliink the literary great could 
organize their eff<)rts and suppress war V” 

“Why suppress war ? 'riiore are a gweit 
many people who ought ti> be killed. That 
includes a great maiiv Englishtncti, all Irish¬ 
men. i don't know about newspaper men, 
since 1 am one of them.” 

"How did you form your opinion, express¬ 
ed iti yoiir lecttire last night, that the< 
Anu'rican Press was interested chiefly itlf the’' 
concealment of the truth ?” 

“That is a simple fact. I-or-f say, Inive 
you ever—don’t you know that big money 
controls the Press 

"I know no such thing,” replied the 
reporter. "I want to know, if yon pleOiie, 
how yon formed your opinion.” 

“If you have not found it out, let me tell 
y(m the first opportunity you have to find it 
out.” 

“How did you come the coucliision 
expressed last uight that Ani<*ric,aus were 
developing 

“It’s merely a matter of opening yotir 
nv<fs.” 

“When did you open yours ?” 

“Better ask the Almighty.” 

“It is not generally known that you have 
any relations with the Almighty.” 

“But the .Vmcricans liave. Ijet them aek 
Him.” 

“Where, do you think you will go wlieh 
you die ?” 

“I sincerely hope that when I die there 
will bo an end of me. If you ask me how I 
would like to contemplate an eternity of 
George Bernard Shaw, 1 would like to know 
how you yourselves would like to contemplate 
Geoige Bernard Shaw going on for ever. Yon 
would have a shriek of despair and horre^ 
rising from humanity.” 

"You are reported as placing youreell in 
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the same uiche, and slightly higher than 
Shakespeare.” 

'^That^s the sort of story that makes the 
rounds and torments an author. Yon cannot 
write a better play than Ktnff Tjvnr. Yon can 
only write another play.” 

"Then you really recommend Shakespeare?” 

“Now-a-days Shakespeare’s ideas arc of 
no use to young persons trying to learn about 
the world they live in. They have got to 
read Shaw. If they read all my works from 
beginning to end, they would get a liberal 
odneation.” 

^*Do you really believe there is more 
liberty under Oomninnisra in Russia than in 
England ?” 

really believe it ; and now, gentlonieu, 
J have an appointineitt in ray cabin. I have 
had eoongh.” 

During the Press interview, Shaw was a 
• playboy. He kicked hia heels, wriggled his 
hands, flew in a temper at sound microphones, 
refused to talk for .sound cameras, and poured 
forth a torrent of Shawisms. Ho said the 
American people were "wild with eiithusia.sin’' 
about him ; but it was observed that his 
departure was attended principally by reporters 
and c^amera men. There was no vi.sible evidence 
of any other Americans pressing on him. 
Apparently ho did not win many customers 
for the Shavian gospel. TIis inflated ego must 
have been punctured. 

Ill 

Geoigc Moore put Bernard Shaw down 
as “the young man in the boarding house.” 
Hnneker said Shaw was “a wingless angel 
witli an old maid’s temperament.” De 
Casseres classified Shaw as “fifth carbon 
copy of Voltaire, who could never be great 
because his humour is not tragic.” And 
H. G. Wells once remarked that Shaw has 
drawn only a single character—George 


Bernard Shaw. So he has. And what a 
character ! 

Bernard Shaw’s novels arc duller tlian 
neglected pewter. Shaw himself has said 
that only a fool vrould like them. His 
chief coiitribittion to western civilization 
is his plays. They will, as some one has 
said, probably fade soon enough, but they 
have taught intelligent dramatists a great 
deal about the theatre, and their influetiee 
will persist for some years to come. Ris 
rAle is hardly that of a philosopher, but 
that of a mocker of philosophies. As he once 
told his American official biographer, 
Archibald Henderson : 

“The difliculty is not to iadnoe people 
to accept new ideas ; on the contrary, they 
.are so eager .‘ind uncritical in their love of 
them that they am always running after 
novelties that are neither new nor true, 
liut they u<‘V('r dream of scrapping the 
old ideas that the new ones supersede : 
they just plant them in the old garden and 
never do .‘iny weeding. 1 am a lirst-rate weed¬ 
killer.” • 

* it is doubtless, in that j'»‘tle, Shaw has done 
some \jseful and exhilarating work. His 
ribald croaks have made the English a great 
deal less cocksure than they used to be abont 
all the great axioms of the stuffy Victorian 
theology Jind metaphysics. He is one of the' 
most amusing fellows over heard of. 8haw at 
70 is still in full eruption. He still gives his 
I’s to tlie Press at the rate of a thonsaud a 
week. It is dreadful to imagine how dhunal 
England would be today without him. Never¬ 
theless, great indeed is the difference between 
George Bernard Shaw aiid the really great— 
the great who in any country are about as 
common as a flock of white blackbirds. St. 
Bernard in his first, last and only American 
appearance was a sight to make the angels 
weep or laugh. 





A NEW METHOD OF ANTI-INDIAN PROPAGANDA 

Bv C. P. ANDREWS 


T he following was sent to me, through 
ray publishers, Messrs, Allen & 
Unw,in, by a gentleman living in 
a sea-side town in England, who 
has given ' me full permission to use it. 
It shows to what lengths this invidious 
anti-Indian propaganda is now being carried 
on in Great Britain. Tt also reveals the 
e.\tmordinary ignorance about India on the 
part of the average reader in Great Britain, 
and the obtuse mentality which is not 
uncommon about India especially in a 
provincial town. It shows at the same time 
that there are Englishmen who thoroughly 
object to this crude form of propaganda, 
and arc doing their best to put an end 
to it. 

The memorandum reads as follows : 

“'riic other day I borrowed from a w^cll- 
kriown <5irculating library a copy of 0. K. 
Andrews’ book, Imlin and fhe Siiiwn- 
lii'poi'l. I found that a previous readisr had 
given vent to violent anti-Indian sentiments 
by annotations in the margins. I was glad 
to think that these remarks were written 
in pencil ao that 1 was able, to remove 
them entirely bcfoi’c the book reached 
another reader. And I also had an oppor¬ 
tunity of drawing the attention of the 
library assistant to the danger of allowing 
books to pass out to subscribers in such a 
condition. Thus I hope, in this instance, 
the offence will not bo repeated. 

''But what a method of propaganda! 
How unspeakably mean and underhand. Not 
deliberate perhaps, but actual! Such a 
book is probably going to be read by 
hundreds of people afterwards ; and in 
every case a seed is to be sown which may 
bear tragic fruit in producing or at least 
encouraging an anti-Indian mentality. These 
are some of the comments (there arc too 
many to produce in extmso) which I have 
oolleoted. In inverted commas 1 have put 
Mr. Andrews^ own words taken from his 


book. Them, in brackets, I have put the 
comment of this reader upon what Mr. 
Andrews has wi’ittcn. 

"The title-page : ‘By F. Andrews’ 
{(•oinmrttt 'The Renegade.’) 

"P. .")! : 'Gandhi ... is always prac- 
tical* {coiumcnf : ‘The mo.st unpractical 

visionary alive.’) 

"P. SO : (llentraJ comm-nl : 'You cau 
do uothiug with such a stupid race, which 
gets head over cars in debt when a ne^* 
relative dies, and keeps millions of supCT- 
aiiimated cows in a parelied land.’) 

“P. S>l : ‘India a conquered nidliop’^ 
(rnini)ictif. : “No, a vast mass of tribes.”) 

"P. 105 ; 'Indians... as wards of the 
British Government... had become entirely 
helpless and defenceless’ {roninimt : ‘they 
were always .so’) 'a whole people (India) 
who had once been so great and noble’ 
{roiaiiiriif : 'what a lie.’) 

“P. 107 : 'Villages and buzaais were 
still overhung by a cloud of poverty and 
sipialor’ {f-oiiinirut : 'they always have been 
so, it is their own fault and could be cured 
by altering their habits’) {(feticral coinmmi: 
‘they never could and never did defend 
them.sclvcs.’) 

"Such were a few of the chief comments 
pencilled iu the book which came into my 
hands. There was also a plentiful sprinkling 
of such words as ‘Rot,’ ‘Bosh’ and 
‘Nonsense.’ Comment on such a method 
of propaganda seems superfluous, bid; 
perhaps a warning may not be out of place.’'’ 

It is hardly necessary for me to add a 
single word to what this friend of lu^a. 
has written. Here in Great Britain the 
battle has to bo fought and won against 
an insidious campaign carried on by weapons 
such as tliese. Many times over, in 
the course of the past year, I have cabled 
to Mahatma Gandhi and also to the P^oet, 
Rabindranath Ti^ore, seeking advice af to 
whether it would be better for .me .in. 
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rctuni to India or to stay here in England, 
carrying on the necessary work which has 
to be done here. On oach and every occasion 
they have cabled back to me and written in 
letters that they have no question whatever 
that my work has to be done in England 
rather than in India at this crisis. More than 
once I have actually booked my passage and 
cancelled the order again later on receiving 
such messages from India, and on such 


occasion the outcome of events has proved 
conclusively how wise and right iihe instruc¬ 
tions which J had received were. No one in 
India, I am sure, will question these decisions 
which have been made only after the m^t 
earnest search to find out what is best for the 
Indian cause itself. 

Meanwhile the uphUl work here which has 
to be done in order to counteract this vicious 
propaganda is enormous. 



A BHA was very fortunate in the ehoice 
of her name. Her father, old 
Dinanath, possessed the unenviable 
lot of being the fatlier of seven 
daughters. So neither of lier parents bad the 
least bit of enthusiasm left for their young¬ 
est. They had ^mly one boy, and l\e too 
was a weakling. He was ailing all the time, 
and kept all the attention of the family' 
permanently engaged. The first two girls 
had been given away in marriage, but they 
spent most of their time in tlicdr parents’ 
house. Dinanath was poor and bad not been 
able to spend much nu the girls, and so had 
been unable to secure good matches for 
them. 

First came four daughters in succession, 
then the much wished-for son, then three 
daughters again. Before the birth of the 
last baby, everj^body was fervently hoping 
that it would be a male child. Her aunt 
was sitting at the door of the lying- 
in room, with a couch-shell in her hand, 
and an expectant smile on her lips. As the 
child med out, she put her head in and sisked 
eagerly, “What is it f’ 

“What else, madam replied the midwife. 
‘These hiasies knoW their way to yonr hdnse 
quite weH.” 

The atxnt dashed the conch-shell on the 
ground ^olently and left the place. 

, Seeing that the mother of thm child was 


weeping, the midwife tried to comfort, her. 
“What’s the use of emng, mother fihe 
said. “All this is written on your forehead. 
But look, how exquisitely beantifnl the girl 
is ! She is not a bit like vonr. other daugh¬ 
ters.” 

“A daughter is nothing but a noose round 
her parents' necks,” said t])e mother Biraj- 
mohini. “Beauty does not make her any 
better.” 

But thougli her aunt and her father want¬ 
ed to give her nasty names, signifying their 
hatred for the unwanted daughter, she was 
finally given the name Abhamayi (the 
radiant one). Her eldest sister Binodini 
chose the name. “She is the only fair one 
in this family of dark faces,” she said. “I 
won't let her be given an ugly name. Let 
her be called Abba.” 

“Yes, indeed”, said the second sister 
Praraodini, “1 wonder where she got snob 
a dazzling cximplexion from. Father is 
positively dark, and mother too is hawlly 
any better. I think she is like our grand" 
mother. People say, she was very fair,” 

I4k4l a streak of lightning in a dsrk 
cloud, shone Abba in this ugly family^ 'fkey 
lived in a small mofussil town. They W«re 
poor and needy. Village people do not 
ttdud poverty so much, as they get qiany 
things free, together with air .uid 
in a town, one bad io pay hoiuo-r^t 
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biij' thp amallefit bit of vegetables. Though 
there was no strict pords^ system, yet tdbe 
women could not go about freely, as they 
did in villages, luey had to stay at home. 
Even if the home was a poor and unhappy 
one, there was no escaping out of it into the 
fields. 

Abha was brought up by her sister Binodini. 
Binodini did not live long in her husband’s 
family. Her • husband was uncultured and 
boorish, and he soon picked up a quarrel with 
his father-indaw about some payments which 
Dinanath failed to make. So he turned out 
Binodini and took another wife. Binodini 
returned to her parents. 

All the work of the house was done by 
the womenfolk, as they could not pay 
servants to do them. But Binodini vainly 
ponght for something here that could keep 
her mind engaged. At this juncture Abha 
was born. 

Abba’s mother took care of her only for 
those few days that she had to remain in the 
lying-in i^om. When she came out, 
she laid child down on the floor, on a 
bed of rags, and ceased to pay any more 
attention to her. She was harnessed again 
to the family machine and worked on 
mutely. So Binodini adopted, the child 
completely. They were all in all to eaeh 
other. 

Binodini had no child of her own. So 
she had no experience and had to depend on 
love alone. Abha was kept scrupulously neat 
and clean, even her curly locks were never 
disarranged, but sometimes her sister forgot 
about her meals. As long as Binodini 
remained awake, she kept Abba with her. 
Sometimes her mother would have pity on 
the sleepy child and order Binodini to put 
her to bed. Abha was the last of seven 
sisters in a poor family. So she had small 
chance of getting any finery. But even in 
this, Binodini came to her help. She herself 
was afraid to dress well, .'is she was in 
tiie position of a widow, though her 
hflkband war aKve. So she out up all 
her silk mrvf and had them made into 
frocks and tunics for small Abba. Bbe even 
parted with her gold bangles and bad a pair 
of kmall bangles and a elender chain made 
out of tibena for hw sister. Her mother 


scolded her, though she wiped her eyes in 
secret. Her aunt was more outspoken. 
“What made you part with your bangles, you 
idiot ?” she stormed. “These were all that 
you had got. Where on earth shall you find 
a shelter, when your father dies ? Will your 
spoilt doll of a sister stand by you then ? 
liook at the wav th<‘ little wretch is dressed 
up ! As if she is a Mem Sahib !’* 

Abha was trotting about in great glee 
showing off her finery to everyone. Her 
aunt’s shriek of rage bewildered her com¬ 
pletely. Seeing the pitiable state of the child, 
Binodini dragged her away. Nobody knew, 
perhaps she herself did not know, how the 
longings of her unsatisfied womanhood were 
struggling for fulfilment through the life of 
this small sister of hors. 

Binodini began to learn sewing and 
embroidery at the local girls’ school, because 
she wanted to make Abba’s dresses herself.* 
She had to neglect her household duties a 
bit, and had to endure much abuse on that 
account. But she did not mind it. She 
used to take away Abha with her to the schocl, 
lest anyone in the family might try to vent 
her rage on the child. 

The school teacher was very pleased at 
Binodini’s diligence and said, “Why don’t 
you try to educate yourself? Sewing alone 
is no good. We are thinking of opening a 
class for married girls from 12 o’clock to 
If we get three or four pupils like you, we 
can begin at once. 

But Binodini was not for it. “I have' 'no 


chance of being learned in this life,” she said 
bitterly. “But if yon take in Abha, that wuld 
be a real good thing. 1 cannot pay her fees, 
and neither will my parents. But she is so 
intelligent, she is sure to do c-redit to your 


teaching. 

“But why don’t yon want to learn ?” 
persisted the teacher. “It is more necessary 
for you, than for Abha. She is a child stilL 
Don’t you want to be self-supporting ?” 

“Are you mad ?” stud Binodini, laugbii^ 
away the proposal in sconi. “I am tM 
now to learn tbc alphabet.” -fy- 

Abha was not admitted into the stdiool, b# 
she picked up some crumbs of leam^ 
and there. Her brotlier, being #ie 
in the faraily, was much 
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wei^t to school and h»d niflo a private tutor. 
AUia sat by him, and learnt, though uo one 
taught her. Binoclini secured old books, 
broken slates, etc., for her from the neighbours. 
Abha^s brother showed her the way to write 
once or twice, when he happened to bo in a 
m^uinimous mood. lJut mostly he gave her 
slaps and turned her away. Still Abba learnt 
to read and write. 

The aunt did not like Abha at all. She 
was too pretty. Everyone jested about this 
at. the expense of tlie family. ‘*How did 
such a pretty girl eorne into your family ? Is 
she really yo»ir child, or have you stolen her 
■ from somebody else ?’’ 

Some M'ouid say, “Abha looks like Sita in 
the midst of the demonesses.” 

All these made Aunty sore bej'oiid 
measure. She bad tlu' darkest complexion of 
all in the family, so these jests touched her to 
the quick. Whenever she saw’ Binodini 
combing Ablm’s hiir, or dressing her up in 
fine clothes, she went for them tooth and 
nail. *'Yes, yes, teach lier all these ! Are 
you a Hindu woman of good family or are 
you something else ? Why should the girl 
be dressed up like a picture all the time 
Js-she going on the stage She has not done 
a Stroke of work ever. The man who marries 
her, will take her in through one door and 
turn her out throtigh another.” 

These tirades mak<* .Binodini more stub¬ 
born. She would not let Abha go near the 
kitchen, and would do all the work hoi;#telf, 
singlc-handod. She dressed Abba’s hair twice 
every day, and performed her toilette with 
borrowed powders, ‘snows’ and scents. Abha 
shone resplendent. But she felt afraid, and 
tried to reatai'ain her elder sister. "Please 
sister,” she would say, "aunt is getting angry.” 

"Oh, Jet her,” Binodini would say, stiffen¬ 
ing for A ^ht "Tjord alone knows what fate 
awaits you- For the few days you arc in my 
I shall try to make yon happy. My 
chil&OQ4 was spoilt by that witch of an aunt. 
She woiiid,/ievftr let, pie have a piece of good 
cloth nv a trinket, saying it was sheer mstc 
of on an unmarried girl. But see 

whptjEiy^ne^ to nie aftew marriage. Am J 
1 li^e A queen ? Who knows wl^At 
,^. 11 ^ We are iKwn of raO 


same parents. I was the eldest, and see what 
a good marri^e they arranged for me.” 

Abha ha^ no reply to these words. She 
was old enough now to understand her sister’s 
unsatisfied longing for fine drosses and 
ornaments. These things were of dispropor¬ 
tionate value to Binodini, because she 
had been denied them. Abha was only a 
young girl, but she had caught the contagion 
from Binodini’s mind. She had accepted 
enjoyment as the height of earthly bliss. 

Abha was growing older everyday, but 
sh() had still two elder sisters unmanned. So 
no one yet had any thoughts to spare for her 
nmiriage. For the last four years her age 
had remained the same officially-—.'Vbha was 
only ten ! The neighbours smiled croookcdly, 
but did not object in any other way. 

There was the annual prize giving cerc- 
Miony at the local girls’ school. The teachers 
called upon Abha to take the part of Shakun- 
tala, in a small tableaux the girla were 
going to stage. Before anybody could make 
any counnoiits, the aunt rushed fprward, like 
a fury. * 

"Oh, she is 1o dress as Shakentala, is 
she ?” she shrieked. "Lord, lord, what 
else shall J have to see with these eyes 
Next she will want to dance on the stage. 
When shall th(‘ lord of death j’elicve me of 
this life ? I am afraid to live any longer.” 

Binodini was a match even for her aunt. 
She too advanced to the affray with equal 
detennination. "Why are you making such 
a row over a simple affair ?” she asked. 
"All the school-girls arc taking part in these 
things. Arc they not gentlemen’s daughters 
too ? Sitting by the oven, with pots in one’s 
hand, seems to be the only iMJComplishrncnt, 
according to you, fit for girls of good family. 
God has given you a fate worthy of your 
inti'lligencc !” This last hit was crqel., 

The aunt was indeed unfortunate. She 
had never bc'eri accepted by her husband’s 
family, iwd had to pass her days, mostly in 
her l^d^er’s kitchen. So the taunt in her 
piAee’s words ont her to the qvdek. Seeing 
that the quarrel would come to blows soon, 
Abha’s mother rushed between the two angry 
bidies, and pacified them somehow. Th# aunt 
retunied to her kitchen and Binodbdiln her 
bedroom. She opened the trunk in 
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kept Abhai’s cloUies and began to take out 
Rome things for dressing Abba up. 

Her mother was still feeling upset over 
the reeent quarrel. "Iiet Abha stay at home/’ 
she said. ^‘She does not really belong 
amongst the school-girls. Perhaps people 
may talk about this.^’ 

"You don’t understand/' said Binodini. 
"It will come in very useful in the end. 
Because the teachers love Ablia, they are 
teaching Abha music and sewing gratis. And 
these things connt for rnnch in the marriage 
market. When any party will come to see 
her and question you .about her accomplish¬ 
ments, what will you answer ? That you 
taught her only to se.oiir brass iilensils and 
sweep the kitchen ? And won’t you get a 
hue bridegroom for her ! Some pe.ople nev<!i‘ 
learri.” 

The daughter’s eloquenee. stopped the. 
* moth<‘r most effectively. Abha dresssed up 
and went away to the school for the rehearsal. 
Binodini went with her. 

The liead mistress smiled when she s.aw 
Abha. *‘lt is fortunate that w<i have, got .\bha/’ 
she said. ‘‘We did not really know wiiom 
to choose, for Shnkuntala. The other girls 
.are so hopelessly plain, ptiople would have 
laughed at \is.” 

Abha beamed radiantly at this tribute to 
ber beauty. 

'‘Why don’t yon admit her to your class V” 
Binodini said. “She is acting as a pupil, i do 
want her to learn everything. ^Vll the rest of 
us are perfect ignoramuses. We cannot even 
read a novel.” 

, ‘‘We might,” said the head mistrc.ss. 
“There is a proposal for creating some free 
scats.’’ 

Shakuntala looked wonderful. ICvery- 
body sang her praises. One amongst the 
spectators presented her with a silver medal. 
Binodii^ felt as proud as if Abha had really 
been i^i^cted to be an empress. 

Abha gaiued something more than a medal 
by joining in the performance. 8he was 
aebutied as a pupil in the school. But she 
did not go in for learniog everything. 
Binodini did not want Abba’s youthful beauty 
to fado through over-study. So Abha joined 
only tho edasses for music^ sowing, drawing 
«i^ Bengali The sohOol building stood very 


near to their house. So Biuodini went up 
and fetched her home everyday. . Binodini's 
will was snpremt* in everything that con¬ 
cerned Abha. N<»t oven her mother dared to 
rcmonostrat<*. The aunt had lost much of 
her power through old age. Binodini now 
reigned in her stead. 

Binodini had been cherishing an unsatis¬ 
fied desire for a long time in her breast. 
It was to n>ad novels. Now that Abha had 
learned to read, she <*onld get books and read 
them to her sister. The book market was 
Hooded with Beng.ali novels of various kinds, 
sizes and appearances now. The outside 
cHiarmed tlin eyes, the inside charmed the 
mind. How delightfully these modern 
novelists wrote I Binodini had heard 
readings from thcs<i at her neighbours’ honses 
during the afternoon, when the womenfolk 
enjoy their leisure. As she heard .tltO«e 
words, her blood seetned to eatch fl#, shjB 
heard celestial music and she was tran^|>oi't- 
t'd to paradise from this ugly desohite earth. 
There she recciv'cJ everything for which her 
heart craved. There was no struggle, there 
Was no conflict. It was the land of her 
heart’s dcisire. 

But she tunibi(Hi back to earth only too 
soon, Th(» world called with, insistent vdkse. 
To work ! The leader woiild jump up in 
cousterniitioii and the listener too would escape 
hastily. But she dreamed with her eyes open 
still for ill! hour or so. 

Now Abha could read. So Binodini did not 
have to go to other poopl<'’s houses to listiui 
to novels. She had only to borrow SOpie 
books and then she would close the dooir 
and make Abha road on. Nobody else sfm 
adinitt<‘d there. Her mother intruded once 
forcibly. But after a while, she lefi..\ift 
.‘imazeiueiit, “What kind of a book is this, 
my dear?” She said. “Do you call it a 
novel r have heard Bankim’s books in liay, 
youth, they were not like these.” ' ‘ 

Binodini turned up her nose at?- .Iwir. 
mother’s antiquated tastc.and; dosed the 
again. 

A few years passed ott. Abha wa^f. 1^1? 
a gloriously beantiful yoiing maidhto ,' 
could no longer be passed off as n 
it became necessary to'gds her 
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W»» Atiothei* sister^ older than herself^ 
unmarried. 

But suddenly a bridej^rootn appeared for 
Abba. The mau was much too old for her, 
but he was very rich. Her mother begau 
to fret about this, but Binodini stormed at 
her. “What does his age matter ? Did not 
jribu get a young husband for me ? And did 
not he play the tricks of a devil ? If yon 
give Abha to this mao, she will live like a 
queen. She won't have to tread on bare 
eartli. Have you thought of that ?” 

“I understand that, my dear,” said her 
mother mildly. “But your father says, it would 
be difficult tf) giv<‘ Abha in marriage before 
(Jma. After all, she is the older.’' 

“1 wonder at your densene.os,” said 
Bioodiiii. “Do you think such a good match 
will await your sweet pleasure for ever ? Ho 
will go away, and marry some one else. Let 
us go to Calcutta and solemnize Abba's 
marriage in secret. Then we shall come back 
and say that we have put Abha in a boarding 
school." 

Her parents agreed. They went to 
C^cutta and young Abba was married oil* to 
a husband some twenty years her souior. 
His name was Anauda Roy. There was no 
pomp and splendour. But Binodini’s heart 
filled with joy at the sight of Abha glittering 
all over with diamonds, sapphires and pearls. 
When Abha was about to go away Binodini 
clasped her in her arms and wept. “I have 
brought you up as ray own cjhild. May you 
be as happy as F had been uubappy. God 
has amply rewarded >n<‘ for all I hjid to do 
for you." 

Abha started for her husband's home, 
dressed iu gold tissue and brocade, and 
loaded with diamonds. She did not have to 
put up with any undesirable relatives. Her 
husband rented a very modern, up-to-date 

iu Palit Mansions, one of tibe newest and 
aplendidest edific^es of the metropolis. 
Here ho meant to spend his honeymoon with 
his young wife. 

Aurnida Roy was not good-lookiog aad 
he was far from young. But for these two 
defeotS) he would have been the ideal man, 
.>accQidicig to Binodini and Abha. For such 
a one Bihodinu had been longing for ages, 
not for hWself of odurse, but for Abha. Now 



that she had been able to place Abb# ia 
hands, she deemed all her efibrts suoeelialai. : 

Palit Mansions stood at the jonotioo of 
three roads, lifting its proud head high.. 
Ft was brand new, still reeking with the 
smell of lime and paint. It was a huge 
building, divided into innumerable fiats, some 
of which already contained tenants. The rest, 
too, were being rapidly filled up. dt 
fascinated the eyes of the beholder and they 
did not mind paying the latker high rent, 
ft was built accoi^iug to the most modern 
architecture, containing lavish fretwork and 
decorations of concrete, electric contrivances 
of every kind, telephone, tube well, and 
a lift. It looked more like a big hctfcel or 
office rather tlian a residential house. 

The people who lived in it were mostly 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Armenians and, such 
like. There did not seem to be any Bei^ali 
or otiicr Indian family about The bjdconies 
did not .sport washings of every descriptiou, 
neither did the windows contain bed^ngs of 
ipieetionable cleanliness, which had becfi put 
tliere for, an airing. Naked or semi-iraked 
children did not roam about the staircase, 
and the footpath in front was not being used 
as a dust bin. 

The people who lived here kept their 
rooms neat and ulcan and themselves dressed 
neatly and cleanly and oven kept an eye 
on their surroundings remaining neat and', 
clean. They liked beauty in everything. 
Soon there grew up a small children’s park, 
in the triangular plot that fac^ the building. 
In the evening it became full of pretty 
children and their ayahs. Flower plsun^ 
were planted, though they did not, yield 
Howers at once. The' muuioipaUty too paid 
homage to the glory of the buuding. It 
paved the footpath in front of the Pidit 
Mansions and repaired the road too, very 
thoroughly, though the rest of the had 

to remain satisfied with their primiti^/llory. 

The palace-like grandeur of her new 
hdbil)atM|i amazed Abha, beyoqd 
when she first set her foot tfaei^. She 
never dreamed that a human ahede^ 
ordinary mortals ate, drairic and eq^d 
be anything like this. She had rmiid 
orip^ons of grand buildings in novels, 
the hero takes the herpine for mi 
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pl«ti^ai::e| bot «fae aever thoi^ht that attoh 
p^ea r^jr axiatad. Abba waa a poor oaan'e 
daughter. She did not dare to believe 
her eyes. 

"Shidl we live here alwaya ahe aaked 
her huaband. 

“Of course,” replied Auanda Roy. “Do 
you tiiink I paid so much money for 
living only one daj here ? Why ? Don*t 
you like the place ?” 

“Why should I not like it,” replied Abha. 
“My eyes are positively dazzled. I feel 
afraid to tread on such a beautiful floor. It 
looks like a theatre.” 

Auanda Roy smiled proudly. “You will 
get acwistomed to it soon,” he said, '^ou 
have never been, in Calcutta, so everything 
seems new to you. I paid so much for this 
flat, because I wanted to be alone with you. 
1 could easily have put up at my old house 
at Goab^an, where^ all my people are, but 
I did not want it.” 

The flat was very beautiful and Ananda 
Boy spent much money on furnishing it 
still more beautifully. Abha had never seen 
such, things. She handled one thing after 
another and felt as if a piece of paradise 
had fallen into her hands. The sight of her 
enraptured face made Ananda feel the joys 
of possession far more completely than he 
had ever done before. 

But he had little leisure. He had taken 
one month's leave for his marriage and 
honeymoon. But his business called him 
incessantly and interrupted his love dreams. 
When the time came for his return, though 
he felt sad at the prospect of leaving Abha 
for most part of the day, yet be felt 
relieved at the same time. 

But Abha could not be left alone for the 
whole day. There was a Brahmin cook and 
a servant, but there most be a woman also 
to keep her company. Abha was young and 
beautifnl and the quarter was full of foreigners. 
Ananda Roy did not trust his neighbours. 
These people did not know one another. 
Like birds of passage they came and went 
and no one noticed the dhSPerenee. One met 
all sorts of peoplC' on the main stairway, 
and qey^ knew whether they weite outside 
or fellow residents. , ' 

^JMianda ^ no female islajtiTe who could 
7 


come and look after Abha. So he engaged 
a maid<servant of mature years and trira to 
feel satisfled. Before he went out, he gave 
his wife a lot of instniotionB. She must never 
open the door, before being certain about 
the caller. She must never linger on the 
balcony, staring at passers-by. She must 
not trust the maid-servant even too much. 
She should never indulge in a noon-day 
siesta with the door of her bedroom open. 

Abha did not like the arrangement. She 
pouted and said, “AH that's very weU, but 
how am I going to pass the qdiole 
alone ?” 

“What's to be done ?” repUed her 
husband. “You cannot have everything. 
You would not have liked it at all, if LIum 
taken you to my ancestral home. It is a 
huge family, and we would not huye bemi 
able to meet each other before midnight. 
Here you would feel much better. If only* 
there had been another Bengali Bimiiy 
hereabouts, it would have been quite tdl 
right.” 

But it really became a problem for Abha. 
She found time hanging heavy on her hands^ 
Her husband had brought her a large n nm hey 
of novels, but Abha did not like rea^Dg 
much by herself. If Binodini had been 
there, it would have been different. She 
knew how to enjoy a novel and she oonld 
communicate her enthusiasm to Abha. There 
was no work which Abha had to do. There 
were more servants than there was work.. 
The utmost she had to do, vras to re-arrange 
the furniture. When this too beeamo 
tiresome, Abha would open the huge wardrobe 
and take out her new mris and jewels. 
This occupation never became tiresimie. 
What amazing wealth ! She wished she. 
could show some of this to that old aunt 
of hers. 

But she could not pass the whole day, 
turning over her wardrobe. The new tnsidr 
servant was hopeless. As soon as 
midday meal would be over, 
begin to snore. No chance of gos^p wilA 
her. 

' Abha could not stay te«Me 
She began to come oqt on the 
stroll qbout. She eveq iromt 
iron staircaBe ttt b«(dC| whi^ 
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atid sweepers used, and stood, gazing down 
on the central courtyard. Prom this place, 
she cottld see the whole of the interior of 
the Palit Mansions. The courtyard was 
paved. It was full of servants of both sexes 
and motor drivers. Everyone of them would 
stfure up at Abba for a while, then they would 
g^ busy talking again. 

This recreation too began to pall on Abha. 
"Why don^t you introduce me to some people 
you know she asked. "A person cannot 
live for ever with her lips shut. We are 
village people and not accustomed to such 
life.” 

"That's true,” said her husband. "But 
where is the time for it ? I am so terribly 
overworked. During the month I had been 
absent, everything has become disorganized. 
Very well, dress up, I shall take you to 
the cinema.” 

‘ Abha dressed up as quickly as she could 
and started for the cinema with her husband. 
The film, a production of Hollywood, dazzled 
her eyes and fascinated her mind beyond 
naeasure. She never could- have dreamt of 
aimh splendour and such happenings. Even 
the magnificence of Palit Mansions paled 
intC insignificance beside this. 

"Can people really be so rich and 
powerful ?” she asked her husband. 

"Why not ?” replied he. "Nearly every 
American is rich.” 

"Do they really live and behave like this, 
or is it pure fiction ?” she asked again. 

"Fiction, too, is but the reflection of 
reality,” Ananda Eoy replied. "Stories are 
not all imagination, they are based on hard 
fact” 

"But does not society stigmatize them, 
when they behave so immorally ?” asked Abha 
in her innocence. 

Her husband laughed. "Don't be so 
childish,” he said. ^"They themselves con¬ 
stitute society, so who will blame whom ? 
Our village pundits don't go there to pro¬ 
nounce sentence on them.” 

They did not ti^k any more about it Abha 
had her dinner an^ 'Went to sleep. But she 
could ni^ sleep. AU through the hours of 
the n||^ ^e hei^o, the heroine and the 
h<W brain excited with their 
and love-makings. Her 


blood seemed to be on fire. Even when at 
last she fell asleep towards the small houre, 
she dreamed of them. 

As soon as she got up, she said to her 
husband, "What an amazingly beautiful 
thing ! I wish I could sit and gaze at such 
pictures continually. Will you take me again 
today ?” 

Ananda Roy thought she was overdoing 
it. But he was nearly old and Abha was but 
a young girl. The world had become stale 
to him, but to her eyes it was still wonder¬ 
fully new. He did not like to refuse his 
newly wedded bride pointblank and thus 
extinguish the sweet smile on her lips. So 
he compromised. "I cannot go today as I 
shall be very late returning. To-morrow, 
there will be an evening show. I shall take 
you to that.” 

Abha had to remain conteut with that. 
But she felt like a wild bird, c^ed. In the 
afternoon, she opened the window wide and 
gazed fixedly at the huge staircase. ‘ Her 
husband had forbidden her to open this' 
window * as well as the door which 
opdned on the main stairs. It was nearly 
a public thoroughfare and not safe for 
young women. 15 at the call of the unknown 
rang in her veins, and she could not respect 
any barriers. 

An Englishman and two ladies were 
going down. The man was old, he went 
down straight, without looking around. Of 
the ladies, one was rather young, she had a 
good look at Abha before she went down. 

Next was seen a young man, coming 
slowly up the stairs. He was very richly 
dressed. His eyes were like that of a falcon, 
piercing and sharp. Abha moved away ,a 
bit, involuntarily, from the window. But 
she could not remain away for long. Again 
she came forward and peeped out. The 
man could still be seen, he was going up 
very slowly. Did he expect Abha to come 
forward again ? Why else should he look 
back ilNfom such a distance ? It was too 
bad of him. He must be a light sort a 
persCn. But how wonderfully handsome! 
He looked like a conquering hero. 

She stood by the window for a few more 
minutes, then suddenly she began to feel 
afraid. She saw that • smue olmer persons 
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were coming up. Who knew what kind of 
people they were ? She did not want to 
look any more^ so she shut the window. 
She tried to ronse the maid-servant, but 
after giving three or four snorts, she tamed 
round and ^mly went to sleep again. 

When Ananda Roy returned, Abba said 
to him, “1 wish, 1 j^ew English. X could 
have read novels and I could have talked 
to the Mem Sahibs here.” 

“Why did not you learn ?” asked her 
husband, who was not in a good mood. “You 
stayed in your father’s house long enough.” 

Abha pouted her lips at this hit at her 
father. “JDo you think the vUlage people 
teach English to their daughters ?” she said 
rather petulantly. “It is a mercy that I 
learnt Bengali.” 

“That’s enough”, said her husband “I 
myself don’t know much English, so you need 
not learn. High education does not suit 
our women. They cease to care about their 
homes then, and only think of pleasure 
outside.” 

Abha had not received high education, 
but she was already beginning to care very 
much less about her home. But of cburse 
she did not tell her husband that. 

Her married life was already beginning 
to lose its novelty and even the charm of 
rich dresses, jewellery and costly furniture 
was beginning to wear oiF. 

Why was there no work for her ? How 
can a person sit idle thus for ever ? In her 
father’s house, she did not have to work 
much, but there were companions enough for 
her. There was the school, too. Moreover 
she was not a captive there. Though the 
bars of the cage were gilded, they hurt none 
• the less. 

She dressed up for going to the cinema, 
much before her time. Whenever she heard 
footsteps on the stairs, she peeped out. 
Whoever passed by, cast at least one admir¬ 
ing look at her flame-like beauty. Abha would 
sfannk back once or . twice, but she would 
^ back Jby the window soon enough. Two 

S )ung men were coming up, one was a 
engali, the other looked a foreigner to 
her. But how splendidly handsome! 
He looked like a warrior hero of antiquity. 
Why were many other men so ugly ? Take her 


own husband, for instance. Was he fit to be 
the mate of a beaudful creature like Abha ? 
Certainly not, not though he was so rich. 
Abha felt very bitter. 

The two young men looked full at Abha. 
They mounted very slowly and looked back 
at every step. Abha understood well enough 
that they were talking about her. But me 
could not move away from the window. That 
foreign-looking man, was not he even more 
handsome than the hero of the film ? 

Ananda Boy arrived at last He was 
displeased. “Why do you stand staring at 
the staircase ?” he asked. “So many people 
come and go.” 

“I was looking for you,” Abha answered. 
The old husband was rather pleased at this 
mark of love from his young wife. He saiH 
nothing more and they started for the cinema. 

Next day was Sunday, and Abha had her 
husband’s company for the whole of it But 
her heart felt empty and desolate. Once sbe 
said, “What’s the use of so many servants ? 
We are only two people.” 

Ananda was spending money recklessly 
only to please Abha. The knowledge that he 
had failed, made him angry. “Servants are 
new things to you,” he said pointedly ; “ifhy 
not try them for some time more ?” 

Abha did not answer. She too was be¬ 
ginning to look angry. Her husband had 
money, but she too had something. Was 
not her beauty unusual ? How many Bengali 
homes had such a light ? A person who 
saw her once could never pass on without 
looking a second time. Was that nothing at 
all ? They knew the value of beauty, even 
if her husband did not. 

Next day, she was alone again. As soon 
as she had finished her noon-day meal, she 
came and sat by the window. She was 
determined to sit here and look at people, till 
the evening. She had decorated her beautiful 
person very carefully. 

Many people went up and down. All 
looked at her. Suddenly her heart gave a 
jump. There they were, coming slowly, up. 
Tho handsome one was looMng up at her 
from that distance. Why did he stare 
in that way ? Did he want to hyi^pee 
her? 

came up. Why did th^ 
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Abba's window ? What did they want ? 
Abha wanted to escape, but she seamed rooted 
to tile spot. 

"Is this where Hameswar Babu lives f* 
asked the Bengali suddenly. 

Abha ooula not speak, she only shook her 
head in dissent. Why did not they go away ? 
Why was the other mao standing as if 
driaking in her beauty through his eyes ? 

The two young men .talked in whispers 
between themselves. Then the Bengali asked 
again, "Does not he live in the Palit 
Mansions ?” 

"I don't know," whispered Abha, somehow. 
Some other people were coming up. These 
two looked down, then began to climb down 
in their turn. 

Ananda Boy returned late and was 
amazed at his wife's restlessness and excite¬ 
ment. "Are you ill ?" ho asked. 

"Why should I be ill ?” burst out Abha 
angrily. This was the first open discord. 

Tuesday. Ananda Boy had left rather 
early for his office, contrary to his general 
pmotice. 


It was atrangdy silent. Abba wm sitting 
by the window, dressed in orinMon silk and 
loaded with jewels. She. knew he was 
coming. His eyes had given her that message. 

<kie hour passed by. All the men folk 
had left for their work. The servants too 
had gone down to enjoy their midday rest. 
The staircase became empty. 

There he was. He was alone. How did 
he know her mind ? 

The young man came and stood by her 
door. There was a strange smile on his lips 
and his eyes full of a strange fire. He looked 
intently into her eyes, then knocked lightly 
at the door. 

The door opened slowly. 

After an hour or so, Ananda Boy rushed 
back home. He had been summoned by the 
telephone. 

Abha was lying unconscious in front of the 
open door. Bound her beautiful neck, were 
deep and cruel finger marks. All her jewels 
were gone. The maid-servant sat by her, 
shrieking. A crowd was slowly gathering on 
the stairs. 


A CRITIQUE OF THE WHITE PAPER-II* 

By NIRMAL OHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, PRAMATHA NATH 8ARKAR, 
SACHIKANTA GUHA ASOKE SEN, BENOYENDRA NATH BANERJEA, 
HIRAN KUMAR SANYAL AND SUDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI 

1-FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


R ight is a condition of self-development and 
hence of human progress. The worth and 
oharaotco- of a State are explained by the rights 
it secures. A State aiming at the development 
to the highest possible pitch of all the powers 
and faculties of the citizen must create a system 
of rights favourable to such development Non¬ 
existence of tiiose rights would signify the 
moral bankruptcy of the State. 


* These papers are oontribations from members of 
The Pouiticb Club, “a fellowship whose fandamental 
jbiect is to promote the scientific study of social, 
xnitical and administratire problems with special 
‘eCte^nce to India,” recently formed in Calcutta, 
[he oontributioUt are the ^ult of co-operative dis-; 
iostion at meetmgs of the Club in which the membets 
cok part The writen whose name a)^»ar at the 
np initiated diactusioaB, on their respective subjects, 
[he first part appeared in the June number of 

♦, • 


Fundamental rights are a body of rights 
which go to the very root of man’s moral and 
individual existence. Natural law philosophers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
characterized some of them as ‘natural rights’, 
or ‘original rights’ or ‘inalienable rights.’ The 
Magna Carta of 1215 is probably the first 
conscious formulation of citizens’ fandamental 
rights. The Petition of Rights (1628) and the 
Bill of Rights (1689) are the other conspicuous 
English examples which showed the way to the 
American Declaration of Rights and the- 
celebrated Declaration of the Rights of Man of 
1789 in 'I’Valioe. Mainly through the > influence 
of the American constitution (1787), many of 
tim later^ constitui^ns of the world eihbomed 
a declaration of rights in ffieir constitutions. 
In modern times the Weimar constitu^n 
adopted by the German people in 1918 contahts tiw 
most elaborate enunciation fundamental ri^tsi. 
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Tho^h England led way in promulgating 
wbat might be described as the baeie laws m 
the 8tat^ she enjoys today a glorious isolation 
inasmuch as a dedaration or definition of 
-rights known to the other constitutions is entirely 
foreign to the genius of the English constitution. 
■^‘Suoh windpies, moreover, as you can discover 
in the Enjglish constitution ^ like all maxims 
■established by judicial legislation, more generaliza¬ 
tions drawn either from the decisions or dicta 
of judges, or from the statutes which being 
passed to meet special grievances, bear a close 
resemblance to- judicial decisions, and are in 
effect judgments pronounced by the High Court 
■of Parliament. 

'The Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights 
are not so much “declaration of rights” in the 
foreign sense of the term, as judicial condemna¬ 
tions of claims and practices on the part of the 
-Crown, which are thereby pronouncetl iuegal.”* 

l^e to the^ English tradition there is no 

■definition of rights in the Constitutions of 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. These 

■dominions originated from British settlements 
which were supposed to have carried the law 
of England with them. Therefore the problem 
of fundamental rights did not arise m these 
■dominions. The Irish Free State is, however, an 
exception to this general rule. Ireland was 
conquered and ruled more or Iqps as a 

dependency of England. At the Irish Peace 
‘Conference, therefore, Ireland insisted on a 

declaration of fundamental rights—rights that 
were denied to her citizens by the conquering 
power. The English Constitutional precedent as 
regards fundamental laws was found to ho 
entirely unsuitable for Ireland in view of the 
political situation in that country. 

For similar reasons^ there arises an imperative 
necessity for the definition of the basis rights 
of the citizen in the Constitution Act A 
.resolution of the Madras Congress emphasized 
that fundamental rights should be the basis of 
any future Indian Constitution. All the draft 
Constitutions that the Committee of the All- 
Parties Conference was called upon to consider 
contained statements of such rights. The Nehru 
Report suj^orted the idea on two very plausible 
grounds. the first place, enunciatijm of 
fun(kmen|^;^'S{g '“ gnaran ^d::rn. .,X.'jMQKer 
which w^ ula not~~]56yffiLH their witlbAcubiCjinder 

ang T Rl rnum a tenc^^ 'demandfid bjL. the 

political relation of India Jn Rnglwnd Annfliiflr 

reasutt^why ffSSl impoftahce waa -attadwilJia^. 
a fights was th e hinforti^t^flte 

c xlysfloe Of n^jajoMig Vaiff^ ip, th e country. 
Cero m safe guards and guarantees. jt emiri aii 
thougS^ necessaif to isreate' ana. estaoIiaE. a 
seriSS; wi aStt1fity wnqnigJhQse who lookeA-tipon 
each^'gffilr diiirasL. and... .Ja8{Heion.f 


The question of fundamental rights broached 
in the Indian Consultative Committee under 
official patronage was discussed at le^h at the 
Third session of the Round Table Conferenoe. 

It was agreed that some of the proposifions 
discussed could appropriately and usefully find 
their place in the Constitution. But many 
fundamental rights which are guaranteed to the 
citizens of modern States as also minority rights 
were found to be unsuitable for incorporation 
in the Constitution Act on the ground that they 
would constitute absolute limitarious on the 
authority of the executive and the legislature. 
This argument of the author of the 
Report would appear to be untenable if it 
is remembered that fundamental rights are a 
bulwark against executive and legislative tyranny 
and that a rigid definition of rights is demanded 
to guard against the callous disregard of {mpulu' 
rights by the legislature, and the executive, in 
particular. The Report of the Third Round 
Table Conference on the Fundamental Rights 
seemed indeed to rely mainly on Royal 
Proclamations and “special responsibilities” of 
the Governor-General and Governors. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and some other delegates 
however emphasized the necessity of prote^ing 
the rights of the minority communities by means 
of a declaration.* 

The White Paper strictly following the 
report of the third session of the Indian Round 
Table Conference formulates the policy in these 
words : “His Majesty’s Government see serious 
objections to giving statutory expression to any 
large range of declarations of this character, 
but they are satisfied that certain provisions of 
this kind, such, for instance, as respect due to 
personal liberty and rights of property and the 
eligibility of all for public office, regardless of 
dinerences of caste, relirion, etc. can appropriately, 
and should find a place in the Constitution 
Act” But most of the items in the usual table 
of fundamental rights are relegated to the 
convenient care of Royal Proclamations; an4 
the rights of minorities come within the scope 
of the “special responsibility” of the executive 
heads of the Federation and of its units. 

The proposals of the White Paper easiljr 
lend themselves to adverse criticism. In the 
first place English constitutional analog does 
not for reasons pointed out above, hrad good 
in India as jt did not hold good in the ease, 
of Ireland. Bo the omission of a deaf’t 
formulation of fundamental rights is reall;A^ 


• (Diesy-rLaw of the .OonatitutioD 
t_Report of the All Pwties *( 
pp. 89*90. 


.p.lV) 


better regarded as useful inStrumente for shelving 
the popular demands of a dependent narioA 
The fate of Queen Victoria’s ProdamotiQn of 
1858 has proved beyond doubt the futilil^ hfi 
Royal Cedarations so far as India is. conceiaifS^ 


* Indian JEtound Table Conferenee, 
Session, pp 63>64, 192-94 and p. 1^. 
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Secondly, the proposals to protect the legitiinate 
interests of the minorities through the action 
of the Governor-General or Governor is fraught 
with grave danger. It makes the ^ove 
authorities the sofe judges of what constitutes 
the rights of a particular minority and the 
methods needed to safeguarded those interests. 
It would involve the undertaking of a serious 
responsibility which any conscientious and 
mir-minded executive head should hesitate to 
accept There is also the danger that 
a mischievous Governor-General or Governor may 
use Us powers under this head to fan the 
flame of communal suspicion, bitterness and 
conflict 

The actual body of fundamental rights that 
India needs at the present moment has been 
onga^ng public attention for a pretty long time 
now. The table of rights prepared by the All-Parties 
Conference, 1928, was adopted with some modifica¬ 
tions by the All-Parties National Convention 
(1928). That table contained clauses protecting 
the rights of minorities and followed in other 
respects, the precedents of the Eur<mean constitu¬ 
tions of the nineteenth century. It guaranteed 
• right to property, freedom of religion and 
expression of opinion, equality of all in the eye 
of law, freedom of association, personal freedom, 
right to bear arms, equality of sexes, etc.* In one 
respect the Nehru Beport made a welcome 
departure from the traditional bourgeois ideology 
of die last century. Clause XVII of its scheme of 

( Fundamental Rights laid down as follows: ‘Tarlia- 
ment shall make suitable laws for the maintenance 
of health and fitness for work of all citizens, 
securing of a living wage for every worker, the 
protection of motherhood, welfare of children, 
iland the economic consequences of old age, 
i infirmity and unemployment and Parliament 
f shall also make laws to ensure fair rent and 
I fluty and permanence of tenure to agricultural 
tenants.” 

But the principles underlying the resolution 
on Fundamental Rights of the Karachi Congress 
went much further along this line and was, 
indeed, radically difierent from the principles 
that Im inspired the body of rights which found 
place in the Nehru Report. The former 
was based on a socialistic ideology. After 
defining the usual social and economic rights of 
the labouring classes the resolution of the 
Congress ^ Fundamental Rights ran, in part, 
as follows (<^his Congress is of opinion ^ that 
in order to end exploitation of masses, political 
freedom n^ust include real economic freedom of 
Ae starving million^ 

A constitution tMt will come to the Indian 
people ak a gift, from the present ipritish 
Parliament can hardly be expected to contain 


* Hiport of the All-Parties Oonfmnce Oommittee 
1928, im. 10l-l<@; Ibid Supplemeotary Bmiort of the 
^,33 j Proce^iagi of the All-Parfles 
pp 61-68. 



provisions which aim at the organization of 
economic life in conformity with the principles 
I of social equity. "But any constitution worth 
the name should, at leaeA, be so designed M to 
> ensure for all a life worthy of human ^ being^ 
In view of the bare justice that this idea involves 
it would seem proper to inemsojate in ^ ^e_J)ad]t. 
of the Constitution Act..u5VonIy^©- crjSCBghts 
but also some of the elementB^"^ soc^ .agd 
economic rights formulated in the Karac^r 
lutioh. Among these mention may be made 
right of labour to form unions to protect their 
interests ; right to a living wage, limited hours_ of 
labour, healthy conditions of work, protection 
against economic consequences of old age, sickness 
and unemployment; protection of women 
workers; prohibition against employment of 
children of school-going age in factories ; 
equitable reduction of land revenue and agri¬ 
cultural rent; free primary education, etc. 

A mere enumeration of fundamental rights 
is not sufficient by itself. The rights would 
remain meaningless without an adetmate guarantee 
for them, ^t is, therefqre, essential to arm, on 
the lines ^ the^Englishand' "American constitu- 
Itions, the judiciary, high or low, with such 
ipowers as may enable it to function effectively 
^aa the guardian of popular rights and libertie^ 
Moreover, it would be necessary to repeal Sjaale 
of the existing Regulations and Statutes which 
encroach “upon the rights of the individual if the 
bakic rights are to have ansr significance under 
the new constitution. To this category belong a 
number of Regulations of which the prototype 
is the Bengal Regulation III of 1818, and ‘lawless 
laws’ like the Seditious Meetings Act 1911, Part 
II of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, 
Act XXIII of 1932 (an Act to supplement the 
criminal law), the Bengal Criminal Law (Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 1932, the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act (1932), and similar other 
Acts which are likely to be misused by the 
executive drunken with excessive power. Then 
there are various sections in appar^tly innocent 
Acts which constitute a potential danger to 
liberty. One or two examples may not be out 
of place. According to section 111 of the 
Government of India Act the order in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council shall be 
deemed to be a sufficient justification for any 
act called in question before the High Court in 
its original jurisdiction. Section 126 of the same 
Act authorizes the Governor-General in Council 
or Governor in Council, unquestionably, to 
i detain any person suspected of dangerous corres- 
lponden|e with any prince, chief, landholder or 
other person having author!^ in India. X<egal 
provtsicms of this nature wherever found are 
subversive of the very elementary rights of the 
citizen and should not be allowM to remain on 
the statute book of a country in which liberty i^ 
valued. 

Finally, the operation of funditoientid rights 
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needs to be extended to the subjects of the Indian 
States also. In view of the autocratic character 
of the gorernmont which prevails in the States 
an enunciation of fundamental rights is of the 
highest importance. Arrangements, therefore, 
should be made, through the Instruments of 

2-FEDERAL 

A Federal Court is an indispensable essential 
of a federation. Such a Court is particularly 
needed to interpret authoritatively the federal 
constitution. 

It is prbposed in para 6;} of the White Paper 
that a Federal Court should be established. The. 
Fe deral Court s hould have b oth an original and 
ah appdpSjejufisdlc’iioh. Ill’ original jiifisdictlon 
wHl'be to fletermihe justiciable disputes between 
the Federation and any Federal unit or between 
any two or more Federal units, involving the 
interpretation of the Constitution Act or any 
rights or obligations arising thereunder. Its 
appellate jurisdiction will extend to the deter¬ 
mination of appeals from any High Court or 
State Court on question.^ between whom.soever 
they may arise involving the interpretation of 
the Constitution Act or any rights or obligations 
arising thereunder. In order to guard against 
frivolous or vexatious appeals, it is proposed 
that, unless the value of the subjeci-matter in 
dispute exceeds a specified sum, aji appeal will 
only lie with the leave of the Federal Court or 
of the High Court or the State Court concerned. 

The White Paper proposals regarding our 
judicature are from many points very unsatis¬ 
factory. They have not satisfied anybody except 
perhaps their framers. ijj'a 

Dominions except in ennyenient pg,r|:jeiilnra 

They" shbuld^noE;^ therefore be implemented unless 
substantially amended in the light of Indian 
opinion. It has been proposed that ^n appeal 
i shall lie without leave to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Cquncil from a decision of the Federal 
Court in any matter involving the interpretation 
of the constitution and in any other case only 
I by leave of the Federal Court, unless His 
(Majesty in Council grants special leave to appe^ 
;From the Supreme Courts of the Dominion 
of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia 
appeals lie to the Privy Council only by special 
leave, and in the case of the Commonwealth 
appeals ore in certain instances prohibi ted 
save by permission ^ of the r.^nrr ftaiJf * 
If'ItBiii proposal is ~lncorported in the Statue 
book our Federal Court will be shorn of much 
of fhe dignity with which we -would like to 

* Section 74 of the Act says: “No appeal shall 
be permitted to the Queen in Gouool from a decision of 
the High Court upon any question, however arising, 
as to the limits inter se of the constitutional powers 
of any two or more States, unless the High Court 
shall certify that the question » one which ought be 
determined by Her Majesty in Couadl. 


Accession for the aoceptan<» of Fundamental 
Rights by the Princes, joining the Federation. 
Such rights are to be a part and parcel of the 
constitutions of their States and means are to 
be devised to provide adequate guarantee for 
those rights. 

JUDICIARY 

see it invested. Or, does His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment consider such an interminable series of 
appeals essential for securing the duo admin is- , 
tration of justice ? This is not nocessarjr, as in the \ 
normal exercise of its appellate jurisdiction caaeal 
will come to the Federal Court after being heardl] 
at least once in the lower courts. After it has 
come to the Federal Court there may still be 
another appeal from a bench of one or two 
judges to a full bench. In the exercise of its 
original jurisdiction also there is provision for an 
appeal within the country. Certainly we make 
no inordinate claim in wishing to be put on the 
same footing with Canada or Australia. 

In para 65 regarding the appointment of the 
judges of tile Feilerul Court, it should be made/ 
ab.solutely clear that the judges should be appoint V 
ted by the GovenLOr-Gerierat oiTT tro' lecen^en- i 
datiotr •■'rf rihe.- Indian. Minist er o f Juifice of"ofw 
a person occupying similar position m""India. 
Such persons are more likely to be acquainted ' 
with the ability and legal acumen of those 
who are to bo the judges of the Federal Court 
than the minister in Britain. The removal of t 
the judges should bo by a joint address of \ 

ofJfeidusiealof the legislature" fifinSEmg the 
above recommendation we* have closely followed 
the »y.Htera that prevails in the Dominions. 

As regards^ the establishment of a Supreme 
Court in India we would have it as early as 
circumstances would permit. 

Tlio jurisdiction of such a court, were it 
established, is proposed to be limited to British 
I ndia, and its functions to be, wjtluHrthwHMBite 
a ssigned to it, to act as a final Cirart of Appeal 
in India from the decisions of the Provincial 
High Courts on matters other than those—mainly 
constitutional—which will fall within the jurisdio- 
tion of the Federal Court. But it imperative 
that all States acceding to the Feg^ition 
must organize "a ' fudteial modem 

liaev is' noitossary 

be made in the States’ Instrnmento of Access¬ 
ion that, subject to the usual reservations regarding 
appeals to a higher Court, a ppei^ shall be aHoyfri ] 
from Indian States’ Co urts tqJtE e"Hup re^ | 

As^ih fhe GOvei‘nihoht propbialsj the details may 
be left to the discretion of the Federal Lsgmlatum 
In this connection. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni’s Ofm 
a co-ordination of the personnel, staff and 
of the Federal and Su^me Courts desses 
enthusiastic support. Loop-holes to avoi| 

‘due process of law’ and the financial . 

judicial adminbtration should not be 
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toT^exist under any circumstances. ApfiMle 
fetm the Supreme Court to the Judktial Committee 
ot ^e Privy Council should not lie except where 
the case has been heard for the first time one 
of the High Courts in the exercise of ite original 
civil jurisdiction. When an adequate number of 
appems has already been provided for, any 
further prolongation of the legal j^cess entail¬ 
ing heavy expenditure of time and money defeats 
rather than promotes the mds of justice. 

Two other dangers, like snakes in the grass, 
have as yet escaped our notice. If we are going 
to have something like diarchy in the Central 
Government, theMi"Ti the .probability of "having 
officials similar; .. to^ '-the-* "prSBent .Executive 
Councillors. In any case there will be a number 
of ' Eigh " Government posts and the recent and 
none-tbe-less mrnimous tendency of appointing ex- 
Judiges to such posts should be expressly forbidden. 
Secondly, it must be made absolutely clear 
that men from the Indian Civil Service should 
not be eligible for the post of the Chief Justice. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made not long 
ago to pass a Bill removing the present dis¬ 
qualification of members of the I. C. K In the 
vl^ite Paper this sinister attempt has been 
repeated in the last sentence of para 170, which 
runs thus: “Any person qualified to be a Judge 
will be eligible for appointment as Chief Justice.” 

The new Spanish constitution has certain 
features worthy of serious consideration in this 
connection. Regarding the appointment of the 
Chief Justice it has been provided that he shall 
be elected, as a vacanepr shall arise, by a body 
of jurists, the composition of which is determined 
by a subsidiary law. This makes him indepen¬ 
dent of the Ministry of Justice even regarding 


his appointment. He must bb a graduate of law 
and his term of office expitea af^ ten yearn. 
It is interesting to note that Laski also suggests 
in his new book Studies in Law and PoU^ an 
advisory committee of selection composed of 
jurists, or in default^ of judg;M, ^ whom the exe¬ 
cutive would consult before judiciad appointments 
are made. The Chief Justice and the Chief 
Public Prosecutor can only be removed after 
crime has been proved, against them . before the 
Court of Constitutional Gufuantees, another 
novel feature of the constitution. Similarly, an 
adverse Supreme Court finding is necessary to 
remove a Judge. The administration of justice 
has thus been made an autonomous service in 
the State. 

The Court of Constitutional Guarantees has 
a “strong authority, being able to declare laws 
unconstitutional, to decide conflicts between the 
State and the regions, to enforce the observance 
of individual guarantees, and to determine res- 

f onsibilities for the infraction of the constitution.” 
n order to avoid a sectional attitude its member¬ 
ship is composed of the President of the Court 
ana two other members elected by the Spanish 
legislature, one judge from each region, two 
judges elected by the College of Advocates and 
four professors of law freely elected by all 
university teachers in law, ami the Chief Justice 
and the Chairman of the Court of Accounts as 
mSmbers. Some such arrangement for 
India is imperative for the safeguarding of the 
rights and liberties of the people, including the 
people of the states, whom the White Paper 
would leave at the tender mercies of the Indian 
Princes.* 


\It has been laid down that before the first 
Federal ministry comes into being, a Reserve 
Bank free from “political influence” will have 
been set up by Indian legislation and be 
already successfully operating. The Bank would 
be entrusted with the management of currency 
and exchange. S 

The utili^ of a central bank is admitted 
on all hands. The International Financial 
Conference which met at Brussels as early as 
19^ passed a resolution that in countries where 
there is no central bank of issue, one should 
be established, ^here is a close connection 
between the maintenance of financial stability 
and' a central banking organization. In most 
of the progressive countries of the world there 
aie centoaT banks. In India, too, the opinion 
had been gaining ground for a long time that 
A oenlaral' b^k was essential for the due 
performance bf such^ im portant functions -aa 

la. These functions' 

_,.. the instance of the 

of India. 


3-RESERVE BANK 



CT he absence, of a .centtaJ—bank-i»'Jiidia 
neTOSBitates ^e^ keeping of two reserv es, vix., 
Gfvggcnmflnila-; reserves '"BanEsra* rftaftrgpa 

with ill-defined relations between Uie two and 
hence the monetary system of India is highly 
inelastic^ The central bank wherever it' exists, 
asJa-saal_frieQd. phUosopjLer, 
joint stock banks which look for help to the 
f6rffiir' 'iir‘1nnb8 "b^ em^ency. The Indian 
banks are at present without such guidance 
and direction ; and in times of emergency they 
cannot fall back upon the resources Of such a 
central institution. ' They are always to count 
upon their individual resources and hence they 
are reejuired to keep an unduly high proportion 
of reserve if they are to avoid suspension of 
payment in fhe event of a run. 

The estilblishment of a properly conatitcitad 
and autonomous central bank is likely to be^t 
India in many ways. It is sure to miriaate 
t he wide fluo tuatibns of tfae—Intok 

• Vide, The Spanish Constitution im G, 
Greaves. ,-’C'. 
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lower the norm al high level by means of tin 
flntergament ancT' co-OTritttTpibnJ"' of 
T eSgttfces o f~ tl^ “coani i^rIt will also V«>v*<le 
aaequatr ^dTscottat facilitie s so that other banks 
will be'T'nT^poiiHonr^sily to liquefy their 
assets. 

The introduction of the gold standard , to 
which In<Ua has necessarily to adhere till a 
more rational standard has been adopted by 
international aj^'oement, is impossible without 
the Mtablishment Qf_a central nank. Ine gold 
standard implies an obligation on the part of 
the* currency ' authority to buy and sell gold in 
unlimited quantities and at specified rates. 
Unless the authority concerned can regulate the 
inflow and outflow of gold by means of the 
discount rate and mutual consultation with other 
banks it may. lind its gold reserve either too 
small or too large ; and the regulation of gold 4 

m ovements falls p ecu liarly‘WltStn t i m. l >r uv im ;e|| 

qf_ a centeal „ bjanF. 

By KeTpiiig the maintenance of the stability 

I of the price level by means of the discount rate 
and open market operations a central bank 
performs another very important function. It 
can substantially check an undue expansion of 
credit by the member banks and thereby 
counteract the effects of industrial fluctuations.*'' 

( dt will be iflL .fl —position to provide India wit h 
fan 'elastiq currency wh ich jaih e^ahd and 
fednlmSl-m-JBspQnse ,lo IBF' cqmrCeccial iiee.(fa 

j ' In view of these facts the case for a central 
' bank in India is very strong. The idea of such 
a bank for India is almost a century old. The 
Imperial Bank was set up in 1921 with the idea 
that it would partially serve the purpose of such 
a bank, but it is merely a half-way house to a 
full-fledged central bank. Moreover, thaJjapaial 
BankA^oaSt J>e.Jiansf9xmecUPi9 Bank 

withfiut^ serious repercussions op. the,trade and 
commerc e'~ bT India. The Hilton Young 
•OotfiMTssToETs RoporT, therefore, deflnitely set its 
face against making the Imperiid Bank the 
Central Bank. 

In January 1927 . the Government of India 
introduced a bilirramed on the Hilton Young 
Commission’s recommendations proposing a 
s hareholders* bank with a..smwmdaLJlireplQiate. 
1 here was a sharp mnerence of opinion on the 
fundamental point as to whether the Reserve 
Bank should lie a Btate Bank or a Shmeboldera 
Bank and as to the institution of the central 
board. At last a compromise was reached 011 
the basis of a stock-holders’ bank but the 
deadlock was complete on the question of the 
directorate, so much so that the bill was finally 
abandoned, Whiteliall having viewed the progress 
of the Bill with apprehension. 

^ Indeed, the creation of a central bank in 
India ie long overdue, but the manner in which 

1 ^nes’s Tn^itise o» Money, Vol H, C^. ;{2. 
t Hitton Young CoramiMion’s Report, 1926. 
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the British Government is tackling the problem 
has naturally aroused suspicion. T he esta bllsfa-4 
meat of sufik haa-Ji^ii mp.dy'q 

precBdgrnfto granting ^refBonwiMlity at the centre.! 
Appareiitly the aufhontres have been iriffueiicwl 
nrainly by political considerations, aithouglv 
it is at ' the sometime stipulated by tlio 
authors the White Paper that such a bank 
should be free from political influence. JChg 

esffi[EII3Eim»nt; it shall be functioning even 
before the Federal legislature comes into being. 


The Reserve Bank, as we have already noted, 
is to be entrusted with the management of 
currency and exchange. But who is to rgeulftte > 
poligy-.^tiiatingutshetl from , manageme nt ? Hie 
Wlute Paper is silent on the point. we to 
iin dfirstnnd that fbw laying flewn of thkhohcy 
faTs within the “iooi3 *^ 0 ! the 

Go vernor^eneral ? Our past experience warns 
us against entrusting the executive with this 
function. Provision has been made for a 
Financial Adviser and this deepens the suspicion 
that it is intended that the Governor-Goneral wiU 
still continue to regulate the currency and 
exchange policy of India. The future “ConTsth 
tution Act” should definitely entrust the Indian 
legislature with this function. Moreover, a body 
of experts, whose opinions neither the executive 
of the Bank nor any group in the legislature ,will 
dare overlook shoulu be set up to collect statisilca 
guide the Directorate and direct the flnancial 
policy of India, in collaboration with other 
related departments. 

The conditioii.s as laid down in the White ^ 
Paper for starting a Reserve Bank are; 

(1) restoration of budgetary equilibrium; 

(2) reduction of the existing short-term debt 
both in London and in India; (9) accumulation 
of adequate gold reserve ; (4) restoration of 
India’s normal export surplus. 


The Government of India are endeavouring 
to fulfil the first two conditions but they do not 
seem to very keen about the third one. The 
gold reserve, in spite of Sir George Sohuster’a' 
careful apologia, does not seem to have improved 
and the Government have' not cared to increase 
their gold-holding by taking advantage of the 
recent exoilus of gold from India. They have 
increased their sterling holding and it seems riiey 
are determined to maintain parity between the 
rupee and the sterling and not between rupee 
and gold. 

A s regards the fourth condition, it vfill be 
very difii^t; to. jnaEsak toii t H 

the_pr^eiLjKorlsLJtiile trad edepresslonwn gnl 
There is very little prospect of Ihe^ Ibddifl 
outlook of the world, iraproring materigflf hi the 
near future, inasmuch as the natkms of Ihe world 
do not seem to be in a hurry to cot&e to wi, 
agreemMit, with a view to putting an end ;to f^e 
present political instability and eKSonoOtig, vMd 
prevailing throughout the world. Ii|i, vlnd^ 


i 
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besides the depression and currency difficulty 
In»>eite.l Preference gnd,Japanese..jaup^etition 
iseam tp ha^ intenai^ the adverse jircpms- 
tan^ . 

* TO add to the confusion arising in^ the Indian 
mind on this question, the committee selected 
for consultation can hardly claim public 
confidence. The R eserve B^k s hould be creat ed 
with a view ^■'^iHprng nfEellliQdlaHIIjiQney 
hUtfSeE" dnd''Mveloping the Indian industries. 

Th e atti t ud e'"ttf-the.London financiST ’ dircle 

towards the managment and control of the 
said Bank, as revealed in the conversations 
between the Governor of the Bank of England 
and the few delegates to the Second Bound 
Table Conference from India, has, however, been 
a rude shock. Further, it is essential that the 
wld reserve of the Bmik be_ lo cated 

mqnexjnarket 

[ma y ba.atrengthen ed. 

“The cu ffencFpolicy of th e Bank should be,so 
r egulated that the neecla of ~the internal of 
IndtBr"’'retS g^- ^3ue coh^d eratldi?. So long Indian 
wtwafSJ^Tias ¥een mahag^ with a view to 
facilitating the external trade; but this cannot 
be allowed to continue any longer for the 
internal trade is no less important than the 
external trade considering its volume. Even 
England recently has been acting on this 
polmy of internal price stabilization. 


As i-„. 

[ i nflu^tlH iWiinh '7y'''^nQml^ " busmess 

l^p^> Invftn^ fl^l^TO^Q](]ciya> j^a.nkt But In Tndia 
wenioney market is mainly dominated by 
foreign capitalists. It is essential, therefore, that 


rards the constitution o|..the Bank^^ 


the Sliate shQuLL.-|iave a dominant interest in 
the Banks aftairs y It is because Indians are 
'anxious to safwuard the economic interest of 
their country above that of others, that they 
insist i:mon this condition as of primal import* 
ance. It is thus that the proposed Reserve Bank 
may be saved from being converted into an 
annexe of the Bank of England, or the London 
money'market, which it is feared the authorities 
are Bent upon making it, if possible, by all 
means in their power. Provision should also be 
made foi!_ a broad based distribution of the 
capital which might be raised from the public 
so as to ensure a predominant share of 
the stock going to persons and companies 
domiciled in India and also equitebly 
distributed between the different parts of the 
country. One _ fiirtJjeiu~.iinilQr.tant.—detail ....that 
ineeds e mphtfaia ang is that the Governor and the 
Paoiig'iWeriip r bf JbianlT!iEbui&^y*^ ‘ 
mSans beT ndlana. It is interesting to note in 
Ihis conneclfort'lchat when the Reserve Bank bill 
was being considered in 1927 the Government 
of India, expressed unwillingness to be bound 
by the concfition that the Governor and the 
Deputy Governor should be Indians. 

We should profit by the experience of the 
American Federal Reserve system. India can 
rightly demand a proper conduct of her centra 
banking institutions by the different nationa 
economic groups, in the national interest, ant 
with th§ help* of an expert body. A nationa 
banking system implies absolute “ naiibna 

coirtKlZ—... \ 


4- THE STATUTORY RAILWAY BOARD 


The establishment of a Statutory Railway ment of Britishers, the encouragement and 

Board under the Constitution Act, “so composed expansion of British trade and industry by 

and with such powers as will ensure that it is finding a profitable source of investment for 

in a position to perform its duties upon business British capital and by means of preferential rates 

princ^les and without being subject to political and convenient alignment of railways. Even 

interference” is stated to be “essential” in the Lord Dalhousie’s despatch shows that the 

consideration of His Majesty’s Governments.* Government was not unmindful of some of 

Curiously enough, this “essential” question was these ^vant^es. The history of railway 

never discussed at any of the three conferences construction in India is one of haphazard 

end the need of its solution may be naturally attempts to secure private British capital or in 

interpret^ as an after-thought. This will forge lieu of it, private enterprise, with costly 

the iMt link in the elaborate chain of Britain’s guarantees saddled on the Indian exchequer, 

financial grip over Indian finance, commerce The policy of state-management, adopted on 
and industry, in the proposed federation, the recommendation of the Acworth Committee 

contrived through a Reserve Bank controlled by of 1921, again, has yet to be boldly practised, 

the City, and the clause regarding commercial It is still largely subordinated to ]jhe interests 

disar rolnation, as also by the exclusion of more of companies and the administration of the 

than four-fifths of the f^eral revenues from the Agents of even the companies managing on 

ftriihit of the federal legidature. behalf of tbe|^Indian Government some of the 

The British Government have been accused railways, for example, in such matters as 

of jising &e B&Uways 4n India, since their , Indianization and the purchase of supplies, 
inception,, for securing such objects as an The details about the constitution 
jaggrandisemesit of- military interests, the employ- functions of the proposed Board are now under," 

discussion in London, and only general observa¬ 
tions on the guiding principles may be nuidei, 
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In view of the largo financial obligations of tbe 
Btate in relation to railways as well as the 
importance of a satisfactory railway-budget to 
replenish Indian finances, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and legislature should, as the White 
Paper vaguely agrees, “exercise a general control 
over railway policy.” But the nature of this 
‘general' control must involve that the Board 
shall function under a responsible Minister of 
Communications, and the finances and policy of 
railway administration must come under the 
purview of the Legislature. South Africa which 
also was provided with a statutory railway boartl 
under the Act of 1909 establishing the South 
African Union, has a board of three Railway 
Commissioners. Wo note that these have been 

S olitical appointees, under the Minister of 
Railways and Harbours. 

The pressure of democratic forces may lead 
to harm in some directions, as in the Braisilian 
railways.* but a healthy public opinion, a group 
of honest legislators, strong boards and advisory 
bodies may obviate the danger. The Mackay 
Committee (190S) and the Acworth Committee 
(1921) urged a relaxation of the Secretary of 
State’s control and detailed interference over 
Indian Railway administration, which had led 
to a good deal of inefficiency. In the White 
Paper, apparently on the supposition that the 
Fetleral Government will not • be allowed to 
have the real control over the Board, ‘it is laid 
down that in order to “preserve such existing 
rights as the Indian Railway Companies possess 
under the terms of their contracts” they wiU 
have “access to the Secretary of State in regard 
to disputed points, and if they desire, to proceed 
to arbitration.” Indian opinion should press 
for removing the Secretary of State’s control 
and the entrusting of final responsibility and the 
power of ultimate decision regarding railways 
4o the Federal Government and Judiciary in 
India. 

We desire to commend to the notice of the 
-authorities the very wise and practical observation 
made by the late Sir Wilimm Acworth with 
reference to independent Railway Commissions. 
:Sir William Acworth said, “Evidently a commis¬ 
sion...may be even worse than a Minister who 
uses his patronage for political ends. For the 
Minister can at least be watched and exposed 
in Parliament by political opponents, while a 
commission can take shelter under the cloak 
of its statutory responsibility.” This points 
indubitably to the nem of an absolute rejection 
of a proposal designed with the object of placing 
the economic interests of India under the 
perpetual domint^on of Great Britain. 

in India especially over-emphasis on running 
euch bodies as the Reserve Bank and a Statutory 
Railway Bomd on so-Hsalled “business principles” 


* J. S. Duncan—Public and Private Operation of 
Railways in Brazil (Oolnabia, 193@). 


merely deepens our apprehension that the British 
impenalistio trade incubus and the dan^ 
referred to by Sir William Acworth can oe 
swelled to abnormal proportions ^inst the 
interests of India. One wonders how it would be 
an improvement on even the present arrangement 
under which the Commerce Member exercises 
some control over the railway policy and 
administration. 

In this connection the Acworth Committee’s 
recommendation for establishing a new Depart¬ 
ment of Communications responsible for railway.*?, 
ports, inland navigation, road transport, etc., 
offers a good starting-point for a re-orientation 
of the policy on this vital problem. It is 
essential that not merely railways but the whole 
system of communications should be co-ordinated 
and a bold policy of roads, railways air¬ 
transport, inland and coastal navigation 
inauguratefL The present Railway Board should 
be re-constituted as part of such a board policy. 
The piecemeal nature of the proposal regarding 
a Statutory Board for Railways is an extremdy 
retrograde one. If effect is given to this newly 
devised scheme which has been sprung upon 
the Indian public at the last moment, the result 
would be th«t the Indian legislature would have 
no say in the matter of its constitution wff 
regarding later changes, and that the .British 
Parliament alone shall be able to create and 
alter the Board. This is economic imperialism 
in its most naked and sinister aspect. 

In this connection action on the lines of 
the Transport Advisory Council, ^posed for 
Great Britain under the Road and Bail Traffic 
Bill in Parliament, may be suggested. The 
Council will consist of 22 members representing 
different interests including local bodies, trade, 
labour, horse-drawn vehides, railway^ canals 
etc., and the members shall bold office from 
three to five years. A similar body, to be 
consulted by the Minister from time to tintot 
should act in collaboration with an Economic 
Advisory Council for India foreshadowed in the 
Report of Sir Arther Salter. Its function will 
be to suggest policy regarding communicatioiis to 
the Minister and the Legislature in Federal 
India. ^ It is some such series of co-ordinated 
provisions that Indian opinion would welcome 
in the Constitution Act. 

There is one further point that needs 
emphasis. India is a vast country and 

economically speaking a division of Ind^ into 
regions and the inauguration of a f’ 
of communications, along, with , 
requisites of economic progr^s for th^Smes’. 
have been suggested even in toe w 

necessary that in this matter of communli^bh^ 
the provinces, in order that ffiey may 
carry on their programme of rarM told nrh^n 
economic expansion, should in gimtps , or, ;ji| 
possible, separately, undertdke to, mielr 

respective ‘zones’, through xespmitiible 
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helped by local Advisory Committees and whole economic life of the country on the basie 
Economic Councils. This intensive federalization of a planned can alone ensure the suixieas of the 
of not merely the organization of the communica- new Indian constitution, from the economic point 
tions system but, for the matter of that, the of view. 


.^-FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 


The mockery of the White Paper is revealed 
in its true li^ht in the financial proposals 
contained therein. These are artfully drafted 
to deny us the substance of power while 
dangling the mere shadow of it before uncritical 
eyes. The extent of “ financial iiidcipen dan ce”, 
concede<i by the White Paper is rightly indicated 
kby Sir N. N. Sircar. SO p er cent _Qf,, tha. 

|(>ntral Revenue is eaE^“ up By" Army 
Jxpendtture,' Debt -Servicaj, _ guaranteed' pays, 
enslons-and .a^wances (which are ndn~v6M>k), 
ile"Fihance Minister can play with only the 
jalance, ^P/pM cenl.7 ' 

Even this 20 per cent however, is subject 
:o so many qj^ifications, restrlctbus and “safe-, 
uards” that tftS"'Finance Minister and the 
ledefal Legislature will always be at the mercy 
I the Governor-General, who will be empowered 
demand and “authenticate” or restore any 
kmount jin the Budget which, though reduced 
br r^dotad by the Ijej^islature, is in his opinion, 

i aiecessary for the tlischarge of any of his 
tlenghtfully elastic “special responsibilities.” 
Thus the Governor-General’s extraordinary power 
of certification is retained practically intact. 

k A^n^ expenditure fixed by or under the 
Constitution Act, expenditure required for 
Excluded Areas and British Baluchistan, and 
,' pre8cribe<l subventions to certain Governors’ 
[Provinces Sind, Orissa, Assam, and Bihar) 
j will be beyond the control of the Finance 
Minister and the I^egislature. 

The Governor-General’s 'special responsibility’ 
regarding ‘the financial stability and credit of 
India’ will, we apprehend, frequently and unduly 
1 interfere with the Minister's budgeting and 
/borrowing policy. pointed 

' out, this power of £lm=‘t?8v^Mor-Generaf is so 
elastic, indefinite and absolute that it will be 
almost impossible to avoid its abuses. 

Lastly, there is every m(tchAtt(ia..--of'*the 
Governor-Greneral’s Financial Adviser proving 
to trer"ttl*iv«il Of the Finance , Minister. .“I am 
\ fttHy 'a^re ""6T‘"lhe position of the Financial 
i Adviser in Egypt, and I do not want the 
Egyptian experience to be repeated in India,” 
said Bjl^'Tej, but in this matter his was a voice 
crying in tne wildemes", 

Tkus the financial powers of the Indian 
Legislature will practically remain as narrowly 
limited and illueory ns they are at present, 
exogt ^tbat Minister as well aajhe 

Lgjgislature. the sakfles of tWe 


Ministers will not be submitted to the vote of 
the '!^*g Matar e."'' ' -— 

The proposals regarding the allocation ofi| 
revenues, it must be admitted, foreshadow uJl 
great improvement on the present system which!\ 
has been condemned on all hands. 

Th.^ w>tT«»iK> fartm i’mpnr| will be 

exclusively Federal. The Federal Legislature 
jlwill also have exclusive power to impose and 
fadminister the salt-tax, export .duties and federal 
lexclse, but it “will be empowered to’ "assign to 
■ ijtBFFrovinces and States the whole or any part 
of the net revenues derived from these sources 
on a prescribed basis of distribution. But at 
'.east oO per cent of the export duties on jute 
llnust be assigned to Bengal. 

' The net revenues from inheritance taxei^ 
commercial stamps, taxes on mineral rights and 
on personal capital (other than land), taxes on 
'^railway traffic and terminal taxes will be assignecl 
the Governors’ provinces, but the Federal 
legislature will be empowered Jsq,. , impose.. a 
iurcharge on Such .tax6|"'J?f 
pirmlafT;^, a~ prescribed percentage “(Between 50 
$nd 75 per cent) of the net revenue from taxes 
dn income (other than agricultural income and 

i he income of cotnpiuiies) will be assigned to 
he Governors’ provinces, subject to federal 
jcgislature’s power to impose surcharges for 
ederal purposes on such taxes. 

For the first three years, however, the federal 
Government will be entitled to retain for itself 
a prescribed sum out of the a'lflDunt-nttssigiiecl 
to £h^ provincea.' Thereafter this sum is to be 
gradually reduceil so as to extinguish it in 
seven years. 

This financial scheme is surely more equitable 
and favourable to the different provinces, than 
the prevailing system, for still | 

have a share of the expanding and elastic \ 

revenues; Wh|lis specFal provision has been mad© 1 

I of the deficit provinces. Moreover, the residuary 
power' fkf taxation wiU tie with the provinces, 
though the residuum left is scarcely diecoverable. 
But, as Sir Georjge Schuster pointed 
out, Federal finance “is being considered in 
an atmosphere of unreality,” for the new 
scheme impofces additions liabilities 
subventions to deficit provinces, etc.) on the 
f'ederal Government while its resources are 
considerably curtailed. Thus in its actual 

working the proposed scheme, it is feared, will 
to solve—the fundamental problems of Indian 
Finance; deficits will recur in spite of additicwial 
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taxation ami borrowings and yet money will 
not be available for schemes of improvement 
and the nation-building departments. Surely the 
British arbiters of our destiny cannot escape or 
put off the financial Nemesis while they 
lightheartedly trample on their diplomatic 
<leclaration8, proclamations and promises to 
India. 

In the provinces the greater part of thg 
revenues will be eaten up by expenditure fixecf 
by the constitution, guaranty pays, pensions 
and allowances, .interest and sinking fun< 
charges which are mtirvolalile ,—as well as th« 
additional demands of the Governor for th( 
discharge of his “special responsibilities” (includ* 
ing “law and order.”) 

The Governor will be empowered to “authen¬ 
ticate” and restore any amount in the Budget 
which, though reduced or rejected by the Provin¬ 
cial Legislature, is in his opinion necessary for 
the discharge of any of his “special res¬ 
ponsibilities.” 

Thus the financial powers of the Provincial 
Legislature will really be reduced to narrower 
limits. At present the Governor cannot override 
the Legislature in respent of tka—tranaftacigd^ 
subjects, but und^ Jfie new scheme he is em¬ 
powered to defy the Legislature in any and 
every matter under the specious plea of his 
“special responsibilities.” A nd the _ aalhaaa-aif 
the Ministers will be noii- V»t:«hL we * 

may ehalleln^ Sit ~1?Jnnuel to cite an instance 
in the history of the world in which the hand 
of the clock had to be put back for “the 
progressive realization of Responsible Govern¬ 
ment !” 

As for the allocation of revenues, wo have 
already noted thnt the provinces will gain at the 
expense of the federal Government. Still 
the arrangements are far from satisfactory; 
(justice has not been done, for example, to 
lojig-Huffering Bengal. 

In the first place, Bengal is not allowed to 
claim the ‘whole of the export duty on jute 
which is her most reasonable, united and just 


demand. After fourteen years of grave and 
avowed injustice we are asked to rest content 
with_ barely ot) per cent! This is what British 
Justice and love of fair-play has come to mean 
where brown people are concerned. 

In the .second place, as Mr. Ghuznavi had 
stressed in his memorandum, “Bengal is still 
left without an elastic source of revenue compar¬ 
able to land revenue in other provinces,” 

Turning now to the sources of revenue, we 
note that land revem ifl, P.yoiafla ji quors and 
drugs,' jud icial st amps, . Jifte 

. apd.. JmgalaoBy.an A .i ^ 

provincial while the whole or a jart of th e net 
iWeiiUOST' from "sSni 'fedemi excises and 
e:lgporC (Tuiie'ar 'as'* well as a large share of lhe 
thxfer ptt income other than the jncome_^'f ci^- 
pfthles’ahtl agricultural incomes "will assignjed 
to the Provinces.^, These clTvided heads' as well 
aAthe revenues from inheritance taxes, commer¬ 
cial stamps, terminal taxes, and mining royalties, 
etc., will certainly mean considerable additions to 
the present resources of the provinces. But in all 
probability the recurring deficits of the f^eroll- 
Government cbfllpot If^lO inake"iiequeat A 

inrdails dh"” the"*|>rovfllciai revenues. Thus thf™, 
outlook Ts net so •• brtghr"*asr"~Tt''Seem8 at first 
sight. 

As regards bo r rowi ng, “the consent of the 
federal Government "wilT'be required if the loan 
is to be raised outside India, or if there is out¬ 
standing any part of a loan made or guaranteed 
by the federal Government.” 

Untie^yiogJJisy^^^ first 

disclosed m tne Peel Report very clearly, to 
sati sfy th e demand of the States, for paying not 
only proportiontiely less (as iRey would be freed 
from many existing burdens and tributes), but 
also for n ot allowing sta te-subjects to fwl that 
t hey p ay taxes to "'a ny g ovefhmeht outside'^S^ 
st SEgl CTi ' itowv . —-FlSanyil ' 'tlier'" "p^wislohs'' for ^ 
strengthening the finances do not ever mention fl 
the need for retrenchment and the vexed question a 
of defence expenditure. 


0-DEFENOE 


Acconling to ’ the dispensation of the framers 
|)f the present constitutional proposal-s Defence 
i** to be a Reserved Subject, exclusively 
ii'lministered by the Governor-General who will 
have the power to appoint a Counsellor for the 
airpose or assisting mm in the administration 
•f the ^ department. The Coujiseilor will be an 
x-officio member of both cBambers of the 
^dslature though without the right to vote; and 
salary and conditions of service will be 
'I'fiscribed by His Majesty in Council. Finally, 
ihe Defepoe Budget including the salary of the 
i^pl'ence Coantellor will form a part of the 


expenditure on Reserved Department and shall, 
therefore, be a n op-votah lc item vf the 
Budget. Thus *T5efenco is placed cou^iletely 
"Beyond the reach of popular control 

The decisions as to appropriations required 
for Defena^ will be taken by the Governor- 
General entirely on his own responsibUity, 
though he will be enjoined ^ by his Instrument 
of Instructions to consult his Ministers before 
reaching any drasision on appropriations for the 
Department of Defence, {cf. para 23 and para 
38 of the Introduction). It is dimcult to exagg^te 
the futility of such ministerial consuitetions. 
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The ministers will, in effect, be called upon to 
offer advice and criticism on a matter with 
regard to which they will hardly possess the 
means of acquiring relevant and authoritative 
knowledge. In the circumstances criticism offered 
are likely to be shallow, irresponsible and 
amateurish. In fact, the provisiop for iximisttfial 
consultation by^.the . Goverlior-Gehdfdl may be 
descnbed 'aS'a compassionate clause cbriceded to 
.siience the impotent clamour of the Indian 
delegates at the Bound Table Conference. 

There is another provision regarding Defence 
in the White Paper which is likely to„ affect 
prejudicially the working of '■S6me*“‘‘of the 
transferr^ 'subjects at the centre. Paragraph 27 
of the Introduction provides that any matter 
relating to the transferred field of the administra¬ 
tion, which in the opinion of the Governor- 
General affects or is connected with Defenc**, 
shall come within the scope of the Governor- 
Generals’ “special responsibility” and the decision 
of the head of the Federal Executive shall be 
finid with regard to such matters. Thus Posts 
and Telegraph, Roada anJ Railways, to‘ meptlori 
a few subjects only, wiU run the risk of being 
dominated by the Governor-General on the plea 
that they affect the Defence of the country. 

After having made the above “beneficent” 
recommendations in the interest of the Indian 
T^ple the authors of the White Paper add: 
*The Instrument of Instructions will also 
formally i^ognize the fact that the Defence 
of India must to an increasing extenf^e'die 
concern of the Indian people, and not of the 
British Government alone’’ (Para 23, Introduction). 
This statement is a little ambiguous if not 
misleading; because, in the first place, from the 

E oint of view of finance defence has all along 
een solely “the concern of the Indian people” 
who are being crushed under the heavy weight 
of military expenditure which formed more than 
60 per cent of the total central revenues in 
1928-29 and is nearly fiO per cent of the income 
of tbe^ GovernrilBlIt"'' of India today. A 
comparison of these figures with the correspond¬ 
ing figures in the Dominions reveals the happier 
lot of the people of the Dominions and the 
nature of the staggering burden that the Indian 
taxpayers have to bear on account of military 
expenditure.* In the second place Britis h 
India , pay9 .£ 1004 ) 00 .. to the British ExcEequ^ 
for the protection that is Extended to the 
Indian coas^fihe by the British n avfc. ..jsrhereas 
Britain does not pay a farthing Tor the mainten- 
ence of the Indian Army which admittedly serves 

• Defence Expenditure—Financial year 1927-28 
(Pansions not included) 

Australia 5d p. c. of the Central expenditure 
Canada 42 Do 

Irish Free Btate 7.2 Do 

New Zealand 3.9 Do 

> Bouth Africa 3.5 Do 

' (Simon Commission Report) 


irnporial purMses. Lord Curzon in his introdn 
tidn to "the Indian Corps in France” observes 
follows: “T he Indian in fact has alwa 

possessed and* has been proud of possessing 
triple function; tjie, prestry^tion of internai 4 ^ 
in India itself; the defence ollhelndran frontier 
and'pfepardheSfar embark at^ a mSniehFs^Holi 
for imperial service in other “parts of the 'gj^ 
In this third aspect, India has for long be 
one of the most important units in the scher 
of British Imperial defence, providing the Briti 
Government with a striking force always read 
of admirable efficiency and assured valour.” 
i Finally, the statement that “the defence 
|lndia must to an increasing extent be t1 
Iconcern of the Indian people, and not of t! 
British Government alone” is lacking in straigl 
forwardness inasmuch as it does not recogni 
Clearly the long cherished desire of the Indii 
people to take a leading part in the defence 
their country. This raises the vexed problem 
‘Indianization’ of. the ..,army. Ever since tl 
beginning of the nationalist movement Indiai 
have been_ urging the necessity of developii 
the army in India into a national army. B 
tile Government have deliberately taken recour 
to some excuse or other to thwart the movemei 
for Indianization. Having refused .the peop 
of the soil the proper leadership in their ov 
army » the members of the bureaucracy and thi 
supporters in England have contended th 
self-government without an effective Indii 

Army is an impossibility (Keith quoted in t! 
Nehru Report, 1928, p. 12.) In dealiug with tb 
contention Mr. Montagu said: “Parliamer 

I think, must see that you do not at one an 
the same moment withhold things for a particul. 
reason, and then refuse the opportunity 
procuring them. Do not deny to India sel 
government, because she cannot take her prop 
share in her own defence and then deny to In 
people the opportunity of learning to defer 
themselves.” Buch denial has all along bet 
the crux of British Army policy in India. 

The “eight units scheme”—the pet child > 
Lord Rawlinson—launched in 1§2.3, was desigm 
according: to the Simon Commission, to test tl 
practicability of successful Indianization of tl 
Army,” and was not meant “to accelerate tl 
pace of Indianization.” The Skeen Committee 
Report which condemned the “eight units schciai 
was practically shelved; and the increment c 
a few vacancies for Indian Cadets at Sandhun 
and the provision for a few more at Woolwie 
and Cranwell are scarcely calculated to lead t 
the Indianization of the Army within a reosonabl 
distance of time. The creation of the Indiai 
Sandhurot accompanieil by a liberal attiiuili 
towards ‘Indianization’ will no doubt improa 
the situation. But it is extremely doubtful J 
the reactionary policy hitherto pursued by t] 
Government will be changed so long as Defenij 
remains a Reserved- subject ' 
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7-BURMA 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Report “set aside 
a problem of Burma’s political evolution for 
parate and future consideration,” because they 
ought that Burma was not India, (Para 198 
the M. C. Report). The Joint Select ^ra- 
ittee on the Government of India Bill, 1919 
. the ground^ that “the Burmese are as distinct 
>m the Indians in race and language as they 
8 from the British” excluded Burma from the 
leration of the Montagu Reforms. The 
elusion of Burma, from the so-called benefits 
the_ Reforms however caused dissatisfaction 
id in 1923,. on the recommendations of a 
mmittee presided over by Sir Frederick Whyte, 
arma was brought within the ambit of the 
eforms of 1919. The Simon Commission, 
erefore, devoted special attention to the study 
the Burmese question. They pointed out the 
lOgraphical, ethnological, linguistic, religious, 
id cultural differences between India and 
urma. Emphasis was also laid on the 
Ksuliarities of defence and administrative 
•oblems of Burma, and the difficulties of the 
ilitic^ union of two entirely different peoples 
ith difieront needs in the future Constitution 
India. Tho Sirnpn^.Comiaiaaion, tWefore, 
commended the . sepamtion ^of B qrm a from 
idiar' lnd urged the necessity of an early 
iblaration of policy. The despatch of the 
overnment of India, dated 20th Sepfomber, 
130 on the Indian Statutory Commission' 
icepted the principle of separation, and laid 
)wn that no enunciation of policy in this 
jhalf was desirable before the question of the 
paration of Burma had been considered by 
le Round Table Conference. 

Sub-Committee No. IV (Bunna), of the first 
ound Table Conference asked His Majesty’s 
overnment to make a public announcement 
lilt the principle of separation was accepted, 
id that the prospects of constitutional advance 
wards responsible government held out to 
urma as part of British India would not be 
rejudiced by separation. The Committee of the 
hole (/Oiiference on the Report of Sub-Committee 
o. IV (Burma), merely noted however, the 
)ove conclusion but did not finally accept it 
[r. Ba Pe the representative of Burma at the 
.ound Table Conference put the Burmese case 
i a nutshell when he declared as follows: 
If the reference to the prospects of constitu¬ 


tional advance- means that Burma will get 
soinething which is in no way inferior to wWt 
India is going to get, then there can bo na 
objection to her separation from IndiA” 

As the next step therefore the British 
government called the Burma Round Table 
Conference and the constitutional issues were 
threshed out. After the publication of the 
White Paper outlining the proposals for Indian 
Constitutional reform the Secretary of State- 
called upon the Burman people to decide once 
for all whether they wanted separation. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, the specially electeil. 
legislative Council failed to pronounce a clear 
verdict on the question of separation or non- 
separntion. It now lies with His Majesty’s 
Government to lay down the policy regarding 
this vexed question. 

There are two questions which are important 
in this Connection. In the first place the 
attitude of tbe average Burman towaros Indians 
is not one of friendliness. The latter are 
generally looked upon by the former as a 
foreigner and an exploiter who does not even 
possess the right of conquest that the English¬ 
man does. Secondly, the desire for the separation 
of Burma from India is a fairly strong desire 
in Burma, as Mr. Ba Pe contended at the First 
Round Table Conference. The debates in the • 
Burma Legislative Council also go to prove that 
there seems to be no fundamental difference 
between the two partie.s, the separationists and 
the so-called non-separationists. The very 
absence of any clear and unequivocal move in 
the Legislative Council in favour of non- 
separation indicates the mentality of the Burman 
leaders. If it be a correct reading of the public 
mind of Burma there is no reason why India 
should feci unhappy about separation. The- 
rlght of self-determination .should unquestionably 
be exercised by the people of Burma in this 
respect. But India would object to the separation,, 
of Burma if the latter province is to be reducied 
to the position of a clo.se preserve for British 
economic and politicid imperialism. In view of 
this danger it might have been to the real 
interest of the Burmans to stay within the 
Indian Federation. The^ people of Burma have 
to consider seriously this aspect of the question, 
of separation. 



A. VON LE COQ’S MONUMENTAL WORK ON BUDDHIST 

ART IN CENTRAL ASIA 

Ih Pkok M. WINTEJRNITZ 


D r. Albert von Le Coq, the courageous 
explorer of Eastern Turkistan, 
who died on April 21, l!)30, has 
had a somewhat unusual career. 
He was born on September 8, 1860, at Berlin 
as the descendant of an old Huguenot family. 
Henc<f his French name. His father had been 
a great merchant, and for twenty years the son 
had to work in his father's firm. But so 
strong were his inclinations towards science, 
that during a six years’ stay in the United 
States where he represented the firm of his 
father, he found time to study medicine. He 
was a man of forty wheh he began to devote 
himself entirely to learned studies in which 
he had always been interested as a self-taught 
man. In 1900 A. von Le Coq entered the 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde at Berlin as a 
volunteer, and began the study of Oriental 
languages : Arabic, Turkish and Persian in 
the Seminar for Oriental Languages, and 
Sanskrit in the University under the late 
Professor Pischel, the well-known Sanskrit 
scholar. His work in the Indian Section 
of the Museum began in 1902. But his 
great opportunity came in 1904, when he 
was appointed to lead the second Prussian 
expedition to Eastern Turkistan (1904 to 
1905), which was immediately followed by the 
tliird c^edition, in which he collaborated 
with Professor A. Griinwedcl, who had been 
tlie leader of the first expedition. On 
account of his failing health he had to 
return in July 1906. He started again, in 
March 1913, as the leader of the fourth 
expedition, and shortly before the beginning 
of the war he was able to bring the 153 
cases, containing his valuable finds, safely 
to Berlin. 

Albert von Le Coq, however, has not 
only done pioneer spade yrork, bringing to 
light invaluable treasures of art which bad 
been buried for centuries in the sands of the 
desert, but he has also devoted years 


of incessant labour to a searching investiga¬ 
tion and elaboration of his finds, examining 
them with regard to their historical and 
cultural relations, piecing together innumerable 
fragments of frescoes and silk paintings', 
and arranging, as much as possible, in 
historical order the specimens of plastic art. 
Last not least, it is also his great merit, 
that by his energy and enthusiasm he 
succeeded in securing worthy exhibition rooms 
for all the precious remnants of an ancient 
culture which he had discovered, in the Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde at Berlin. When years ago 
I had the pleasure and privilege of being 
shown by the learned and enthusiastic 
discoverer himself over the two or three 
small rooms which were then reserved for 
tlye Turfan finds in the Museum, ho complained 
that the greater part of his finds was still 
buried in cases lying in the cellars of the 
Museum. Now, the Central Asian works 
of art have been given a prominent place iti 
the Museum where they cover the greater 
part of the ground floor. Here the student 
of Oriental art has ample opportunity of 
studying these valuable remnants of a 
strangely mixed culture to which so many 
races and peoples—Greeks, Iranians, Indians, 
Turks and Chinese—have contributed. 

But Dr. A. von Le Coq was not only 
an explorer and organizer, but also a 
great scholar. He was a specialist in Old 
Turkish, and edited the Turkish-Manichaeau 
texts of the Turfan finds. Here he has 
worked, together with his friend and colleague 
at the Museum, the great linguist Professor 
F. W. K. Miiller who, by a strange and 
melancholy coincidence, died only three days 
before A. von Le Coq. His greatest literary 
achievenient, however, is in the field of 
archaeology. He will be known by hi.« 
monumental work Die hmldhhUscJte Spiitnu- 
tike in Mitlelamen, which he began in 1920, 
and the sixth volume of which was published 



WALL PAIXriXa IN A rAVN TEMPLE AT QYZJL 



Mountain Scenery and Legend of .'^ama-Jataka 
[From A. ron h Ci.q, DiE Bi ddhistihche Si'ATAxriKE IX Mittelasien, Pfirt Vll. ]>l. 12 

[I'U *lr kim! permission of the pv,blishers] 




Ahorc -Bodhisattva Maitreya in the Tusita Heaven (Cave of the Apsara«a?) 

Kinnari and Tendril Border (Kinnari Cavei 

■in Coq. Dik Buni>msris( Hi-: Spataxtike ix MiriEr.AMKX, Pari VII. Plate 2tj 
\litl the liiwl jirriiiifi.'iii.in of Ih /jnl.lisltcr-i] 







An Arhat ^^Buddhist Saint) in 

From A. von Le Coq. Dik Bi DiiHli^TlscHE Spatantike ly Mitteeasien. Part VIf, Plate HS 
[loj thp kind permission of the pu’.liBhrrf] 



^JIUTTiRMUKHA SIVA FROM NACHNA 



<:(>. nrtii li' t>y K. P. .layft'wal on 
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in 1928 (see M. R. April 1925, p. 416 
October 1926, p. 403 ff. ; March 1929, 
p. 297.^.) He was preparing the seventh and 
final volume which was to crown his life’s 
work, when ho fell seriously ill and was 
taken away, in the midst of bis work. 

Dr. Ernst Waldschmidt, the successor 
of Dr. A. von lie Coq at the Museum, 
undertook the task of selecting the piol;ure 
material a’nd editing the text-of-the volume. 
But in these -times of economic ctises the 
publu-.ation of such a costly work seemed 
well-nigh impossible. It is only due to the 
, devotion and indefatigable efforts of the' 
widow of the departed, Erau - Elinor von Le Coq, 
that financial help could be secured from 
the Socictf' den anm du ' Muscc Guimet 
at Paris, the (lesellsehafi fiir Ostuniatinche 
Kviini at Berlin, the llartmrd YeneMnxf 
TnnUtnfn at Cambridge, Mass, and some 
private lovers of art, in order to bring out 
this splendid memorial volume for the great 
explorer and scholar.* 

The volum<) is introduced by three short 
essays, the first being from Professor 
Eriedrich Sarre on the traces of ‘Persiap art 
in Turfan. He shows how Iranian elements 
can be traced in the Buddhist wall-paintings 
of Central Asia, f. i., ■ in the costumes and 
arms of wan-iors or in the shape and head- 
gear of horses. Fabulous animals toO which 
play a great r<Me in Persian-A-chaemenidiatt 
art, occur in the Turfan paintings, though 
these show also infiuences from China. 
Figured Sassauidian silks also have found theii- 
way to Turfan. Of the greatest impoi^nce 
are the Manichaean wall—and minature 
paintings discovered-by Le Coq.- This art has 
been of immense itifiuence - on the art of 
Persia and Mesopotemia. 

I’rofessor Otto Kiiff»el contributes- an 
essay on Turfan and Chinese art. The 

• ErKebniase der kgl. Preusaischen Turfan- 
Expeditionen : A ron Jj® .Die buddhiatiache 
Spatantike in Mitteloaien. Sielrenter Schluaa Teil, 
Ncue Bildwerko III auagewilhlt und faearbeitet von 
Ernst Waldschmidt. Mit Goleitworten von Otto 
Kii na! Heinrich Lildera and Friedrich Bane. 
Dietrich Aeimer Ernst Vohsen in Berlin 1932. Size 
34 X 45 cm. The volume also contains a list of the 
preserved paintings of the Indo-Iranian style from 
the most important sto of the oasis of Kucha and 
an index to the text and plates of volumes 1 to 

vn. 


Chinese wall-paintings of Eastern Turkistan 
rescued by Le Coq are the oldest remnairts 
of religious architectural painting in China. 
A precious fragment of' the horse Kanthaka 
(Plate 32) on which Prince Siddhartha flees 
from the palace into “houselessncss,” the richly 
ornamented Parinirvana (Plate 30), and the 
wonderfully characteristic figure of an Arhat 
in rage (Plate 33) are masterpieces of 
Chinese art. 



Albert von Le Coq 


The third introductory essay is by ] 
■Professor Heinrich Lirders on the importance i 
of the Turfan finds for Oriental philology.^ 

Not only wonderful works of art which 
had been buried in the sands of Turkistan, 
have been brought to light by the labours of 
Le Coq, but also innumerable fragments of 
manuscripts and Written documents, on palm 
leaf, birch bark, wood, leather, silk, and paper. 
Invaluable are the literary remains which 
have been unearthed. Fragments of the old 
Sanskrit canon of-the Sarvastivadins, which 
had been long lost in India and hitherto only 
known by Iheir Chinese translations, have 
been discovered. Thus the Praiintoltsa Sutra, 
the confession formula of the Buddhists, and 
the Udanamrga, a large collection of Buddhist 
sentences, similar to the Dhammapada, could 
be almost entirely restored from the Berlin 
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fragments. Fragments of a drama of 
Asvaghosa, and of two other plays which also 
belong either to Asvaghosa himself or at 
least to his school, have been discovered and 
edited by Professor Liiders himself. It has 
also been possible to restore from the Turfan 
fragments the hymns of the Buddhist poet 
Matrioheta, a contemporary of Asvaghosa. To 
Prof. Liiders we also owe an edition of the 
fragments of Kumaralata’s KalpanaminditilM 
DHstaiiiafianhii, a narrative work after the 
manner of Asvagbosa's Sntralamkam. The 
latter is only known by a French translation of 
the Chinese version (translated by Kumarajiva 
about 405 A. D.), Prof. Liiders thinks that 
the work of Kumaralata was wrongly 
ascribed to Asvaghosa. But, as Prof. Nobel 
has shown, it is more probable that the 
KalpammawUtiha is an imitation of 
Asvaghosa’s Sutralamkam. 

Along with fragments of Sanskrit MSS. 
th^re were also found numerous fragments of 
works written in a script derived from the 
Indian Brahini, but into hitherto unknown 
Central Asian languages (Tokharian and 
Kuchean). These fragments also belong to 
Buddhist literature. There were also found 
fragments in different Iranian languages and 
scripts, the oldest remnants of the Manichaean 
religion, and again Soghdian fragments some 
of which contain translations of Buddhist 
Sanskrit, others Christian texts. There are 
also Christian, Buddhist and Manichaean 
texts and translations in the Uighurian 
language. And even fragments of Chinese, 
Tibetan, Mongolian, and Tangutian works are 
among the manuscripts from Turfan, preserved 
in the Berlin Museum. 

The bulk of the present volume is made 
up by the 34 heliotype plates, ten of whieh 
are in finest facsimile colour hcliotype. Most 
of the plates are reproductions of wall-pain¬ 
tings, found in (iyzil and tiumtura near Kucha, 
chiefly from the large site of the Ming-oi or 
“The Thousand Monasteries,” consisting of 
many hundreds of cave temples. The paint¬ 
ings here reproduced are among the finest of 
the whole collection. It is astonishing how 
wonderfully fresh the colours of these 
paintings still are after the lapse of so many 
centuries.. 

Waldschmidt gives a full description 


of these plates, introduced by an essay on the 
sites in which the wall-paintings are found, 
on the style of the paintings and their 
probable date. This descriptive part is 
illustrated by 50 pictures in the text and 
4 plates. As there are no dated inscriptions, 
only a relative chronology of the paintings is 
possible. Le Coq used to date the Ming-oi 
of Qyzil somewhere between the 5th and 8th 
centuries A. D. About the middle of the 8th 
century the settlement seems already to have 
been deserted or destroyed. The oldest 
fragments of manuscriptH found in the caves 
of Qyzil are dated by IVof. Liiders as far back 
as the 2nd century, while others may be dated 
about GOO A. D. One of the caves, termed 
“the painters' cave,” because some of the 
painters have painted their own portraits with 
brush and paint-pot in their hands, on the 
walls at the entrance, can be dated more 
accurately. For over one of the heads 
painted here, an inscription is engraved, giving 
the name of the artist. This inscription 
shows an archaic form of the Brahmi script, 
corresponding to manuscripts of about 
500 A. D. ‘From this and other facts Dr. 
Waldschmidt makes it plansiblo that the 
paintings of the earlier type belong to the 
time about 500 A. D., those of the later type 
to the period from GOO to G50 A. 1>. 

Two ty]ios of style are clearly to be 
distinguished, the one Indo-Jraniau, and the 
other Chinese. The first is dependent on the 
Buddhist art of Gandhara, and shows varia¬ 
tions according to the dillerent periods. 
Quito diffenmt is the Chinesc-Buddhist style 
in the paintings from (iumtnra. The painters 
of these paintings w(‘re, as can be seen from 
many portraits of the donors, of a Turkish 
race. Their compositions show clearly 
Chinese influence. There is more life and far 
more individualizing in them, than in the 
paintings of the Indo-Iranian style. Le Co<| 
is probably right in ascribing the paintings of 
the Chinese style to the Sth and 9th 
centuries A. D. 

By the kind permission of the publishers 
we are able to reproduce plates XI I, XW"! 
and XXXIIL 

Plate XII is one of the three plates repro¬ 
ducing paintings from the ceiling of one of the 
caves, belonging to the site of the “Thousand 
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ISloiiagterids/ and adoribed fo the period of 
about 600 to 669 A. D. They show moautain 
sjceneries with, representations Of Buddhist 
legends. lu the piece which is reproduced on 
Plate XII, we have a representation of the 
well-kooWa Sama>Jataka. This is the popular 
legend which shows certain points of contact 
with Ihe tragic story told by King Dasaratha 
on his death'bed. Sama, or Syama in 
Sanskrit, is a pious hermit boy, who lives in 
the forest with his blind parents and devotes 
himself entirely to attending on them. One 
day, while he is fetching water for them, he is 
sti’uok by a poisoned arrow which was aimed 
at him by King Piliyakkha of Benares, who in 
the wantonness of the chase mistook him for 
an antelope. No curse, no angry word 
escapes the lips of the youth, but only a 
woeful lament at the fate of his poor parents, 
who are now bereft of their only support. 
Kemorsefully the king consoles him and 
promises to undertake the care of his parents. 
He goes to meet the bereft parents and after 
announcing to them the dreadful news, offers 
himself to take the place of their son and to 
take care of them as Sama did. The parents 
however beseech him to lead them to the 
place where their dear son was lying dead, 
in view of the dead body they burst out in 
touching plaints, but finally succeed, by a 
triith-Jiriraclc {saeea-Jdriya) to bring their son 
to life again. This legend was popular at 
least since the third century JJ. 0., as we 
find it represented already on a relief on the 
Slnpa of Sanchi. It is also found in the 
Gandhara sculptures of Jamalgarhi, and in 
Ajanta, and in several Central Asian paintings. 
The scene we see in our painting is the 
following; We see the young hermit 
kneeling on the banks of a lake, holding a 
pitcher in his right hand and drawing 
water from the lake with an arrow piercing 
his breast. To the left of this we see the 
king on horseback, holding a drawn bow. 
Above the lake which is given from a bird’s 
eye in a round form, the mountain scenery 
is enlivened by the figures of two monkeys, 
the one sitting in the posture of a meditating 
ascetic, while the oiher rushes against him, 
as if shouting at him fu a . 

Plate XXVI 8h6il^<' 

Maitreya in the Tusil^vifefei^^flt, surrounded 

‘•lA 




by six go<^ marked as such by the 

nimbus, shttoartphg ^eit heads.. The %nre 
of MattrCya himsmi is uufprtuufttely much 
damaged. The piioture is taken from the ; 
cave, called “the cave of the Apsaras’^ from ; 
the graceful figures of divine women at the • 
entrance of the cave at Qumtura, kudascribed . 
to the 6th century A.D. 

On the same plate we have two pieces 
of a highly decorative tendril border from the 
^‘Kinnari Cave” of Gumtura, the One (b) 
shows the figures of Kinnaris, celestial beings 
witli a human upper part of the body, whue 
the lower part is that of a bird, surrounded " 
by tendrils and flowers. 

Plate XXXIII is the reproduction of a 
painting on silk, found beneath the cave of the 
Eighty-four Siddhas at Turfan. It shows the 
head and arms of a Buddhist saint (an Aihat) 
in a rage, raising his left arm, as if he wer^ .^; 
threatening some demon, and stretching 
his right fist, as if prepared to knock db#il r 
the fiend. The painting is perhaps the 
characteristic specimen of the Chinese sji^ls,' 
and a masterpiece of Chinese art. It is . 
cribed to the 8th or 9th century A.i). 

Dr. A. von Le Coq’s chief endekvour 
always been to show, how Hellenistic art has A 
survived in the art of Central Asia. There-ifA 
fore ho has chosen for his great work the 
title “Die buddhistische Spatantike in 
Mittelasien” (Buddhist late-Hellenistie art , 
Central Asia.) As early Christian art was 
inspii'ed by the late Greek art, 86' early ^ 
Buddhist art owed its origin to the cental' 
with the late Hellenistic art of Bactria hod 
North-Westerji India, and he was anxious to 
trace the latest phases of this art. in Central 
Asia. However with the progress ,of his 
researches Dr. von Lc Coq found ^ 

more that besides the Hellenistic therh' -^re 
also considerable Indian, Iranian, and Chinese 
elements to be traced in these remkihs of 
Central Asian art., Both the art tre^Ures :.; 
and the numerous fragments of iiterkry vf^ 
brought from the ruins f>f Bkktem !Ihrldlltan“, 
are proofs of a long an^ 'bOfl^nt cnl^iml 
exchange not only irbm" E 

also from .East to 
mnst have beenr k' 
brfore it W.8 


hordes and 
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great natural oatastrophee. We have every 
reason to be thankful to all those pioneers 
who like Albert von Le Coq have saved from 
oblivion and entire destruction at least the 
remains which were still left of this ancient 
culture. Dr. A. von Le Coq’s monumental work^ 
which now lies before us in seven splendid 
volumes, will always be indispensable to those 
who ' wish to make an earnest study of the 
history of Buddhist art in Central Asia, even 
to those who can see the original works of 


art exhibited in the twelve rooms of the 
Ethnographical Museum at Berlin. But 
Indian archaeologists, historians and lovers 
of oriental art who .may not be able to pay 
a visit to Berlin, will find ample food for 
study and research in these volumes with no 
less than 192 plates, on which tlie most re¬ 
markable remains both of works of plastic 
art and of paintings are excellently reproduc¬ 
ed and minutely described. 


SIVA BUSTS AT NACHNA (AJAIGARH STATE, CL) 

CYr. 320-350 A.T). 

• By K. P. JAYASWAT. 


T he temple of the Qtaturmukha 
(four-faced) Siva bust at Nachna, 
a vdlage in a recess of the Vindhyas, 
in the present State of Ajaigarh, 
Central Ind^ has been mentioned in this 
Review ana described in my Tii.stortf of India, 
150 AJ). to 350 A.JX Cunningham who 
first brought it on record and the late 
R. 1). Banerji who emphasixcd its importance 
in 1919 left the figure inside the temple 
unreproduced. Last December my brother 
Mr. U. S. Jayaswal, Civil Engineer, tried 
to photograph the sculpture and he could 
obtain only an outline. Ilis effort having 
been only partially successful, another 
attempt was made by that enthusiastic 
archaeologist—Mr. Sarada Prasad of Satna, 
and he has succeeded. The photographs 
taken by him reached me too late for iny 
book. But as they are very important in the 
history of the so-called Gupta sculpture, I 
place them before the public through the 
pages of The, Modern lieview. 

Tho temple is connected with a large 
reservoir close by. Evm*y Hindu temple 
had to be endowed with a jalamya (rqservoir) 
as part of i3te pious foundation. The 
reservoir at Nachna is dated by an inscription 
of the r^igin of Prtthivishena I, the Yakataka 
who was a contemporary of Samudra 



Gupta. The age of the sculpture will thus 
be 320-360 a.d. 

Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda has pointed out 
in the Holden Book of Tayore and elsewhere 
that there is a definite spiritual motive in 
the sculptures of the Gupta epoch which 
distinguishes them from the Knshan images. 
That motive is the Saiva ascetic inudm of 
dhyaua { ). That motive is the soul of - 

tliis sculpture. 

The motive originated in the time of 
the Bharasiva Naga emperors, and was 
followed up in the next epoch of the 
Yakataka emperors, and then taken up by the 
Guptas. 

It is rightly pointed out by Mr. ('handa 
and Dr. Kramrisch that the Trikaraala 
imago of the Buddha from Bodh Gaya (now 
in the Indian Museum) belongs to this class 
and that it is dated in the Chedi era, I have 
shown in my HiMory that the Chedi era was 
started by die Yakatakas in *^4S a.d. 

Now the Nachna bust is more pronounced 
in its spirituid aspect (from the Brahraanical 
point of view) than the Bodh Gaya Buddha, 
and is a sure link, coming as it docs from the 
Chedi country. It is almost contemporary 
with the Buddha figure, and for aBrafamanical 
sculpture it is earlier than all the true 
Gupta images. 




ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

By K. N. CHATTERJl 


I N Baghdad, yre got some of the much 
needed rest that was long overdue. 
So far the stimulus of seeing ever- 
new scenes and experiencing new 
sensations had kept us going. Now that we 
(rere nearing the end of the journey, our 
stock of energy was also running out. Of 
course, this was also a new land and a new 
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eopk, and further, from the historical and 
rchseological point of view, an extremely 
itoresting country too. Apart from what 
10 civilfrations of the world owe to Meeop(^> 
liii, India herself has had an age*long 


interchange of culture and commodity with 
this country, that is now proving to be of a 
special nature altogether. The finding of 
Indus valley relics at Ur has carried back 
that intercourse to the dawn of history 
and the records of the last thousand years 
of our land show the unmistakable impress of 
the Arab civilization of the Caliphate, directly 
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transmitted in the beginning, *aud more and : 
more indirect towards the end. On the 
other hand there is now not the leaat don^,.: 
that the genesis of the Arab oiyUuEatioh 
owes a great , deal to the philosopher^ jsmd 
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scientists of India, wlio were welcome at 
the court of the Caliphs, and in this way 
the cultural exchange seems to have been 
continued for over four milleniums. It is 
true the links seem to be broken at present, 
but there are indications to show that the 
chain was complete once. 

>K 1! >i! >1: 

Baghdad of today is a curious mixture 
of the extremely modern and the extremely 
mediaeval. The progressive part is almost 
J^uropean in many aspects, the rest (forming 
the large majority) are almost stationary 
at the stage they reached centuries ago. 
There is no doubt that a determined attempt 
will be made for the advancement of the 
<if the country under the new regime, but 
as yet a real start has hardly been made. 
It is apparent that what progress there is, is 
for the convenience of the West, and it has 
stopped at that. The real urge for progress 
has , only just begun. Let us hope it will 

gather speed as it goes. 

' ^ 


I 

The Poet was fftted and welcomed as in 
Persia, but here the effects of the physii^ 
strain began to tell on him, and so all functibns 
had to be curtailed and most of them dropp^ . 
altogether. Still there was a unofficial •iefUr..- 
party at H. M. King Feisal’s garden hobse^ / 
a state dinner at ITis Majesty's palace, at 
both of which the King, was very affable and 
held long conversations with the Poet. At , 
the tea-party we met some of the heroes of, ^ 
the Arab revolt during the Great War, tlie 
most notable being Jaffar Pasha of the;’. 
Senussi war fame. H. M. King Feisal't 
record of military campaigning and sttttecraft 
is one of the most wonderful chapters of the, 
war and in conjunction with exploits . 
of his comrades in arms, under the guidance; 
of Colonel Lawrence, reads ^most 1&© a 
mediaeval romance of chivalry and dernng-do. 

Besides the above functions^ there > 

a garden-party, given by the Litemry gfociety 
of Baghdad, a djnner by tlbe,.'feael^e Asao^ ;; 
ciation of Iireq-r*w^Moh,fe8)^ye, etoot .1^^ 
till about midnigh^ . ,1^ 




Hie Bedouin War T>ance 


beitig IMi extempore speech by the Poet^ Tammani—the Bedoain chief of Kadhimain— 

spar^lUlg w^ homomr^'-^and a tea-party by who gave us a taste of the far-famed Aral: 

t|ke Association, We further hospitality. Gigantic platters coniai&in| 

,j: 11 ^^^ Suhail of Beni enormous piles of pilao, entire lambs 






roasted wholo and other edibles in e(][ual 
proportion, washed down by draughts of 
eour milk (liban), followed by delicious Arab 
coffee served, a few drops at a time, in 
miniature cups, completed the repast The 
Sheikh’s welcoming speech was admirable 
both in its biwvity and in its wholehearted- 

OOM. 

10' 


Baghdad, a New Street ' 

He said -“I am an Arab of the deseppi^ 

I have neither the educational nor 
equipment to welcome adequa,tely a gm^t ■ 
like you—even in this address of welo<^e 
there maybe errors of graihmart So 
find my welcome wanfiii^ m any ■rospectj jfOa ^ 
^1 know that it is due tp of j^.ftw- /: 
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ledge. I extend to you a threefold welcome, 
on behalf of myself and my claii. Firstly, 
betttuse you are a guest, and to a Bedouin 
a gfA^st is always welcome and always honour¬ 
able. Secondly, because you come from 
Hindustan, a laud with which our connection 
is ancient Lastly, because you are the 
honoured guest of our King, for whom all of 
(mr clan are ready to shed their last drop 
of blood at anytime. 

Needless to say wo found this speech to be 
extremely modest in view of the welcome 
and the hospitality, which we received. 

The main event was a Bedouin war dance. 
The sight was exhilarating and picturesque 
in the extreme. Indeed when the warriors 
got thoroughly warmed up it became almost 
too exciting. The dance most probably 

represented a *'Ghazu” (a tribal raid) as the 
dancers were divided into two unequal groups. 
The smaller one (consisting of a few dancers 
only) seemed to represent camels or a ohmel 
caravan, as they danced with a peculiar 
mincing.typical of the trotting 

(»mel. body epn'sisted/ of fully 

' brahaishii^ sword’s and 
and chanting <'(lat(^ on yelling) in > 


unison. The two groups gradually approach¬ 
ed each other in their movements. As they 
came nearer, the dancing of the main group 
because fast and furious. 

Strident notes came into the choral chant¬ 
ing, eyes started flashing and swords were 
whirled aloft by brawny arms. Then followed 
a swirling movement of encirclement, accom¬ 
panied by loud shouts and firing oft 
of rifles and pistols. All of a sadden shrill 
ululations started from the zenana, and then 
came pandemoninm, out of which the Sheikh 
and his brother started separating .warriors 
who had become excited beyond limits. 
Finally when the whole thing had risen to a 
crescendo, the dance was stopped by the- 
Sheikh. 

« * * , iH 

Another day we were invited to a party in 
a rivej^side garden, where the host, Mr.. 
Shabeimer, treated us to an exhibition of Arab 
dancing and singing by the moat famous 
dameme and prima donna of B^hdad. ‘ 

In between these, we took Idng resi^ 'A*d 
fillip up the rest by strolling' about 
streets, going lor drives and .roacOing thriB^h 
the old bazoto’s. The houses lii 
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the way atreets (lanes they would be called 
elsewhere) and the general atmosphere 
surrounding them, still have a mediaeval 
air reminding one that this is the City of the 
thousand and one nights, far-famed in folklore. 

The Poet did not seem to be able to 
recuperate properly and furthermore a 
break-down seemed to be imminent. So one 


Sunday morning, at early dawn, he' and hit 
daughter-in-law loft Baghdad by aeraplane, 
en route for Calcutta and home. Our 
Bombay friends had, already parted from us 
at Hamadan, and so we two—the last of that 
expectant ^nd that set out from Bushire—” 
were left to sound the finale of the tour.: 


THE SOKOL 

By B. MAHDUKAR 


P HYSICAL culture has existed in Checho¬ 
slovakia for more than .fifteen centuries, 
but if we try to investigate its essence in 
those days we find that its aims were not as 
wide as those of today. That physical drills 

and exercises are important factors not only in 
the physical but also in the moral upbringing 
of man—as we regard it today—-was only 
recognized by the great educationalist and 
teacher of the nations, Jan Comenius who, in his 
leading work OrHs Victus described all the 
games which were known in the seventeenth 
omitury. In tliis he tried to show the pedagogic 
value and influence of games, and especially 
the dffect of physical exercises upon the mmd 
of the child. 

When the Czech naflon was under political 
subjection during the eeventseenib, mghteenth and 
nineteenth eenturiee th^e was litde or no physical 





iJ|. 



culture. In 1848, a Student Gymnastic Asso¬ 
ciation was formed, but after some years thie, 
perished. At the same time another A ssoemtion 
existed in which Czechs took part with Gerhnms. 
In 1801, howevOT, at Prague the Czechs form^! 
an Association in which others participated 
though _ they were in the majority as one , of 
many similar .‘societies oignnized to foster . 
social and political life. This did riot proye. 
satisfactory and it was replaced by an indepen-: 
dent movement to which later the name 
was given. ; : ■ 

Dr, Miroslav Tyrs placed himself at thO heil^'i 
of the movement, and with his fldend,, 
Dr. Eduard Greger and his brother Dn Jidipf- 
Greger, drafted the statutes of the Asso^#^^ 
which were ratified on Ihe 27th of 
1862. The constituent general 
on Hie leth of Febt(teBr;^,.,1862, 
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took part in tibe proceBaion^ 
and 696 from 76 different pnits 
drilled in the display.. Thk 
gathering ams a great inoceea . 
lor the Sokol movement 

In the same year Tyw 
was appointed lecturer in plastic 
art at the Czech College of 
Technology, and later m the 
history of the art at Prague 
University. As a result of very 
hard work he suffered from 
nervous aflliction and owing to 
this he resigned his post with 
the Sokol movement and also 
the editorship of its periodical. 
He went away to rest at Octzin 
in the Alpine valley through 
which flows the river Adige. 
On 'the 8th of August, 1^ 
he went for a walk and never 
returned. His body was found 
near the deep pool in the river, 
and was interred first at Otez, 
and then on the 9th of 


Fiigner was elected President 
and Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, Vice- 
President. The total membership 
was 75 up to this time. The 
name “Sokol” was not given 
to it until 1864 when it was 
token from the epic song of the 
Jugoslavs, who call their national 
heroes ^*Sokol8” (fjUcons). This 
body caused a considerable stir 
in other areas like Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

^ The Sokol was threatened 
with extinction through being 
unable to find any central 
building. Jindrich Fiigner built 
a house with a gymnasium at 
hw own expense at Pnmue 
which he loaned to the Sokol, 
but he did not live to enjoy it, 
dying after a short Hrao in 
1865. During his period of office 
Dr. Fiigner looked after the 
welfare and the economic 
condition of the Association, 
and Dr, Tyrs was responsible 
for the technical side. Between 1862 and 1869 the 
latter drew up the Czec'h gymnastic nomenclature, 
and. afterwards he was asked to act as editor 
of the Sokol porimlical, when he started a 
, gymnastic institute for women, boys, and girls. 
The leading*article in,the first number of the 
periodu^ dealt with “Our Task and Aims” 
which represented the Sokol idea. 

In 1881 Dr. Tyra org«mized a festival to 
&e twentieth anhiversaiy of dm 
adadop ' of Sokol inoveihent It took 
on Ihe IBlfe of June, when 1600 in^Mviduais 
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November, 1884, at Prague. Before his death 
he tried to bring various units together, and one 
combined unit went to Cracow to pay a visit to 
the Poli^ Sokol. 

A Cz^b community was formed in which 
there were eleven Zupas with a total memb^ship' 
of 17,959. The Austrian Sokol also joined, and 
in 191^ the first President of the Czech commu¬ 
nity, Dr, Jan Podlipny was appointed, The 
fikst Sokol federation visited Paris and took part 
In the Intemadonid TOumammit In 189|l there 
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■mm li^ld a Sokol Jubilm in . 
which 2,473 men took part. 

The following table shows 
the progress of the Sokol 
movement : 


Year. 

No. of 

No. of 


Units. 

Members. 

1862 

9 

265 

1865 

20 

1,949 

1871 

106 

10,448 

1887 

171 

19,817 

1804 

352 

36,042 

1898 

508 . 

45208 

1905 

671 

58,9(i8 

1910 

916 

95,780 

t 1913 

1,880 

128,017 

1920 

2,629 

327.873 

1930 

3,144 

663,702 


When the revolution took 
place ^ and Czechoslovakia was 
proclaimed as an independent 
State on the 2Blh of October, 
1918, the Sokol everywhere took 
up with the utmost zeal the work 
of acting as guardians of peace 
and security. 
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also an equality in showing 
respect and having mutual regam 
one for the other. Sokol brother* 
hood not only implies the 
postulate of equality but also a 
conscious abandonment of 
privileges arising from birtb, 
property and education. It dods 
not lay emphasis upon demanding 
equality and brotherhood frism 
those who enjoy some higher 
position, but upon such persons, 
voluntarily and of their own 
initiative, stooping down as it 
were in brotherly love, and thus 
an (Quality with those of fewer 
privil^es. The rich witti the 
poor, the educated with the 
uneducated, the leader with the. 
subordjbate. Not to demand;, 
equality but to give i it—thait 
is the meaning of Sokol brother^, 
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The underlvtng idea is that of e(iuality of 
aU among all, not merely in the matter of 
physical drill, but in the whole of life. The 
outward token of this equality is the use of the 
second person sinpfular (thou) and of the words 
“brother’^ and “sister.” The equalitjr among 
o^ers is not only of rights and duties, but is 


hood. 

All the members of dm 
Sokol organization are also 
united by conscious effort toward^' 
physical, mental, and moral perfection. Equaltlf^/ 
freedom, and brotherhood, discipline and moralil^; 
are the first and main elements of the 
idea. 

The last festival was held on July 5, 19^ 
at Prague in which 145,000 took part It 
most wonderful sight to see. , 
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Books in the principal European and 
the Indian classical languages are reviewed in The Modebn Review. But 
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PROLEGOMENA TO A NEW MF.TAPHYSIC : 

Thomas Whittaker. Cambridge University Press. 

Pp. 120. 

The author is a well-known writer on philosophical 
•dbjects and his contributions to metaiidiysics will 
be read with great interest by a large circle of 
readers. Modern physics and astronomy have brought 
about a revolution in our conception of the nature 
of, the Universe. Einstein’s spacetime continuum, 
the idea of a finite universe with it^ complicated 
miaritomatical background and the principle of 
indeterminacy are bound to affect the speculations of 
pUlosophers who depend on the explanations offered 
hj modem science to solve the riddle of ultimate 
reaU^. The author has been infinenced by the 
writings of Bir James Jeans, the eminent astronomer, 
and the new metaphysics seems to be the direct 
ootoome of the inspiration derived from this source. 
'The first chapter of the book deals with the 

r iblem of tfuth. The author finds himself unable 
acc^t the pragmatic doctrine that truth is to 
be equated with ‘biological value’ ; on the other 
hand, be tries to show that the conception of truth 
detached from any consideration of biological need 
has a continuous history of evolution from the 
• time of the Greek philosophers down to the present 
date. Aristotle ascribed the beginnings of science' 
not to any practical nce<i but ‘to the opportunity 
flit indulging theoretic curiosity.’ The author says 
that ‘in the modern time also scientific discoveries 
have not usually been made by those in whom 
whiri^'afe commonly called practical motives are the 
uso^ powerful.’ The thoroughgoing pragmatist might 
. obiect that the instinct of cariosity is also to be 
twnjilded as a biological need of the organism. The 
■ UWWt's distinction between volitional ana intellectual 
a^IMpNdtes is not likely tq be supported by the modern 
■ al l^fttoiriat. ’Thought about things... .and udt the 
Ippioid of the external thinl^f^f, is to be 

^p^ized. as the way to loam w'hat is real and 

aBba,., 'anj^HMrls poaRwu is that of a teleological 


detorminist if I might use that expression. He does 
not see any antithesis between causation and teleology. 
He is inclined to the belief that the universe has a 
beginning and in this ontological position he finds a 
support from the modern mathematical astronomers. 
The author’s position reminds one of the Bankhya 
doctrine of creation. The reviewer is constrained to 
remark that tjie New Metaphysic does not give us 
anytipng startlingly new. Regarding the use of the 
term ‘metaphysio’ for the commoner ‘metaphysics’ 
the reviewer cannot resist the temptation of quoting 
that great grammarian H. W. Fowler who says "The 
substitution of ic for ics (dialectic, ethic, gymnastic, 
linguistic, metaphysic) etc. in compliance with French 
and German usuage has the efi'eot, whether it is 
intended or not, of a display of exotic learning and 
repels the possibly insular reader who thinks that 
‘English is good enough for him.’ 

O. Bose 


PAPERB ON SHAKESPEARE : I. Hamlet. By 
J. A. Qiaptnan (Oxford University Press, 1932). 

In a pamphlet of 40 pages Mr. Chapman gives 
us here an interesting study of IlamM, Every fresh 
effort to solve the Hamlet riddle is welcome, and Mr. 
Chapman’s little book will be hailed by all lovers 
of the play. 

The most refreshing feature of Mr. Chapman’s 
study is that he does not worry himself and his 
readers by a futile refutation of conventional theories. 
Instead of pursuing that beaten and barren track 
Mr. Chapman gives ns his own personal impressions 
as an enthusiastic but discerning reader, and some 
of bis observations have a remarkable freshness and 
originality gbont them. 

Mr Cfa|;pinan aptly remarks that one of. the 
distinctive traits of Hamlet is that it ie full of 
extraneous matter. But he treads on slippery grouttd 
when he traces the digressiveness of the play to 
"a sunny and happy mood’’ thidi, he iupposes, had 
come upon Shakespeare at the time. Speoma^RS on 
the mood and character of ShakespMre,, the lUnn, 
as refieeted in his dramas, aie’mciUy conietjAt^ 
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»n(J oftert mUleiiing. In the present case, the 
digr«ii^»ien» are all put hy o** the lips of 

Hamlet and are obviously a device of charactorization, 
being Sin indication of Himlet’a lukaararm interest 
in his hateful task and his constant tendency to 
. divert his thoughts from it. 

But altogether it is a stimulating piece of criticism 
that Mt Chapman presents us hare. Of course ‘'the 
heart of Hamlet’s mystery” will never be plucked 
out. but we should be grateful to all who throw 
aaon interesting sidelights on what has been rightly 
called “the sphinx of modern literature.” 

P. K. OUHA 

ENERGY, fiy -Mahendra Nath Dutta. Puhlishnd 
by Pj/ari Mohan Mii'cherine, B. L. .V, Oour Mohan 
Mukherjee St., Calcutta. 

SllND. By the same author. Same publisher. 

Both these books developed out of the lectures 
delivered by the author to a number of his disciples 
and friends. Attempt has been made in both of 
them to keep strictly to the seieatitic standpoint. 
By successive steps of reasoning the conclusion is 
arrived at in the first book that “Our notion of 
Divinity and our notion of creation is a mere con¬ 
ception of energy visnalizid in some concrete form.” 
How this energy manifests itself in various forms is 
then considered in the different chapters entitled 
Constructive and Destructive Energy, Divine and 
Animal Energy, The Cosmic and Individual 
Energy, etc. 

In the second book, the problems of the develop¬ 
ment of mind, its relation to the niJrvons system 
and conscious plane, etc., arc treated and the ’view 
of mind that is accepted is that it is “a current of 
the active state of energy imbedded in the nerves” 
and that it is different from the ego. 

No doubt tho.se who heard the author’s lectures 
will be greatly benefitiHl by having the energy of 
the words that they listened to visualized in the 
concrete form of the nooks. But to thos“ who did 
not have t.hat privilege, the books will not, 1 am 
afraid, lie so interesting as they ought to have boon. 
The laudable attempt to make the language as simple 
and lucid as possible has unfortunately resulted in 
the introduction of a certain looseness sometimes in 
the style of the author. Above all \ye miss that 
force and courage of conviction which w'e arc 
accustomed to find in his brother, the great Swarai 
Vivekananda’s writings. 

SUHRIT CHANUBA MiTRA 

ASANAS. Part one. By Srimal Kumlnyananda. 
Popular Yoaa. Volume one. Kaivalyndhnma, 
Lionavla. (0-, /. P.) Bombay, 1933. Pruicj.^ India ; 

3-4 ; Continent ’. Sh. 8 ; America {?l.r5. Swe 
I^my Oc4aco—XVI+184 toith 76 full-page illustrations 
on art paper. 

The book under review gives detailed description 
of twenty yogio asanas with several other poses and 
U accompanied by • illustratious of the different 
stages of each of the postures. After the description 
of each asana a reference is made to the cultural 
and Iherapeuticai advantages accruing from the 
tfl^lar and proper practice of it. This work is of 
cto aame type aa the one reviewed by us in a pre- 
number .«f the preheat journal (<y, February 
p, l9lji I but it is mow wborate add compre- 
uwnfive. Thptt# tdw author mn str^ on the 
aii9«A irf these poatotrtr^ he prefaces 


his work by a long description of the anatomy of 
the human body and ooucludes it by a chapter on 
‘scientific survey of Yogic poses’ in which he makes 
an attempt to explain the iraportanco of the poses 
from the physiologicat point ot ' view, still he does 
not forget the spiritual aspect of the thing. ‘-Yoga’ 
says the author (p. :{3), ‘has a complete message for 
humanity. It has a message for the human body. 
It has a message for the human mind and it has 
also a message for the human soul.' On the whole, 
the work is uiteresting and at the same time useful. 
Wo hope the learned author will ere long popiilarize- 
various other Yoga processes and explain their 
physiological and spiritual importance to the people 
at large by the publication of similar other volumes. 
An indication of the original sources on which the 
descriptions are based would have been highly 
welcome to the inquisitive reader. 

CHm'AHAUAN CliAKBAVAJtTS 


RApfAL PROBLEilfi IN .SOUTH AFRICA: By 
Josephine. Hansom. Theosophical Publishing Bouse, 
Adyar, Madras. 

This Adyar Pamphlet (No. l(i.j) deals briefly with 
the rise and growth of the South African colony. 
The author is one of the few white men and women 
who have sympathy for tlie coloured peoples; and 
she is not altogether blind to the sins of the 'White 


mitu' committed 
burden.’ 


under the guise of carrying ‘his 


I). Nadharni. 
Dadar, Botnbay ,' 


ON RAMA-KA.IYA: By S. 

Published by Stimj Samaia Sangh, 

Price 12 as. 

This is all expostulatory letter addressed tp 
Maliatma Gandhi on the subject of Varnasramo 
swarai and the ideal of Rama-tajya or thekiugdom 
of Rama. The contention of the author is that Bama 
was not such an ideal king as tradition has painted 
him to be. In fact, he was guilty of some gross 
transgressions of the moral law and his government 
was far from the kind of government that a rnt^em 
people would like to have. For inslanee, he had 
not the slightest justification for killing vali, the 
king of Kiskindhya. And the murder (for it WM 
nothing else) of Samhnka, an innocent sudra, for 
tlie only offence that he was seeking spiritual benefit 
by practising austerities which the* Brahmins 
practised, (Hamayann, vii. 7(5), is an iudelibie sttgiuh' 
on his character. And the exile of Jjita, jusc jo 
please an unthinking populace and to keep himk^‘ 
on the throne, was an act of cowardice hod » 
violation of marital duties, llhe idea of establhihiltd. 
a swaraJ on the model of Rama’s rule, tlnmoEo^ ' 
cannot and ought not to rouse any enthuriaam'fih; 
the minds of those who believe in liberty, fraternity ■ 
and etjuality. . 

By a scries of quotations and references to- 
authorilies, the author also tries to show ^at (hi 
ideal of social organization based on tdrAasrama 
not as holy as it is so often supposed to life , ; 

the contrary, whatever good there may be in ^ 
ideal of asrama (or the division of li& intto d 
the theory of varna or caste, was pre^uu}i\-lr|j 
possibilities of evil, did iminenso harm ta — 
and is bound to produce greater evil .in 
if it can be, resuscitated. 'The author's 
unanswemble and his argaments haVe be^'Ki 
with force and vtgopri.Uhts little 
timed aad a .powerfm udiotmeht .of '^ | 
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which lire beipg made Jn some .quartem to lenve the 
eult of mmaarama with all its ancieot implicatioos. 

However mach we may glory in our past, we 
ought not to be blind to its shortcomings. No tame 
retom of society is possible so long as the present 
is kept under a perpetual shadow of the past. An 
undue reverence to the past hampers the pace of 
process. 

^ far as the Mahatma, to whom this book is 
addressed, is concerned, his recent penances and, 
in'fact, his whole life, prove beyond doubt that he 
is fidly alive to the injustico of the past and the 
iniquities of the present-day Hindu social organiza¬ 
tion. His devotion to Bama, however, is a different 
matter. Even during the recent fast, his spirit fed 
continually on the name of llama. To him, as to 
many millions of Hindus, Bama is apparently an 
ideal and a divinity. One may yet ho^ that the 
Mahatma will not be intolerant of our author’s very 
fair critidsm of the actual, historical Bama as he 
has been jxirtrayed in the liamayama. And we are 
sure ^e Mahatma does not want to bring back the 
good (?), old days with all their attendant evil, but 
only to enliven the present with whatever was 
glorious in the past. 

We wish Mr. Nadkarni's book a wide circulation, 
specially among those who have the weal of the 
l^ple at heart. 

* OLD DIABY LEAVES (Fifth Series) : By 
IL S. Oleott. Tkeosophical Publishing Home, Adyar, 
Madras. 

This is an account of the activities of the Theoso- 
phical Society during the years 189.3-95. The 
narration is forceful and vivid. Even those who 
are not Theosophists will find the book immensely 
interesting. For Theosophists, the book will have a 

r ial interest, because it deals with ajperiod of 
theosophical movement during which Mrs. 
Besaat first set her foot on Indmn soil and the 
movement gained in popularity, influence and prestige. 

Some of the incidents described, e. the Judge 
affair, are probably important for the Theosophists 
and to the layman also they are quite interesting. 
And the several magic cures described (e. g. the 
jbiealiog pentagon, Ch. XXXIV) would perhaps 
provoke a .smile in some but would certainly gladden 
the hearts of all those who are not too obtuse to 
believe. 

U. 0. BllATTACHAJUJSK 

THE INSUBANCE A FINANCE YEAB BOOK 
AND DIBECTOBY (Second Edition! 1933: 
Edited by Monindra Mohon MouHk. B.A., F.R. JSeon. 
S. Ptiee Rs. 3. 

We have received a copy of the above Directory 
vrihlch has just been published. It is perhaps the 
only publication of its kind on this side of India 
and the editor deserves our congratulations for 
bringing out this most useful reference boob meant 
to those interested in insurance. Sufficient amount 
of care and hard work has been put in the second 
edition and we are satisfied in the knowledge that 
in the arrangement of chapters, compilatum of 
useful insorsiDce statistics, the presentation of 
oomparative tables and different types and iwpects 
of msuranoe, etc., it presents, a comprehensiire, 
weloome companion to insurance men. In 
oot gtteation is drawn to the last chapter 
wMi^ hiir boNi devoM |o topioB of various intnest, 
ttmjnoitis ol are with r^ard to the 


insurance law obtaining in Indie, the faeWties to 
insurance education and the liquidation of insuranoe 
companies, both foreign and Indiui. The '‘Who’s 
Who” chapter of the hook affords a very pleasant 
reading revealing as it does, a galaxy of insurance 
stars shining in the firmament of Indian insurance, 
though the section requires more careful editing. 
The. book is, however, too large to be conveniently 
carried in the pocket and, from the point of view of 
handiness, we are afraid, it might not be very 
serviceable. But it can be used as a reference book. 


Esssbb 

SHIVAJI THE GREAT, Vol. L Part I : ^ 
I>r. Balkrishna, Principal, \Rajaram Oollege, Kolhapur. 
Publishers D. B. Taraporevala Sow and-Co., Bombay, 

It is in a sense a fortunate circumstance for 
Maratha history that the true interpretation of some 
of the intricate topics connected with the life-story 
of Shivaji should come from outside scholars like 
Bit Jadunath Barkar and Dr. Balkrishna. It is a 
natural human weakness to be blind towards one’s 
own nationals and although many a Maratha scholar 
has been engaged for a long time past in exploring 
the sources ot the life and work oi that great hero, 
no writer of authority has yet been produced by 
Maharastra itself to give to the outside world a fuu 
and critical account of the antecedents of that historic 
personality. While Bir Jadunath has been slowly 
improving his exposition of that subject for ov^ a 
dozen years. Dr, Balkrishna has for the first time 
undertaken to devote his energies to it from a 
different point of view. He has planned a work of 
some 1,400 ipages divided into three parts, the first 
of which consisting of 225 pages discusses the life 


and work of Bhivaji’s father Shahji and is the subject 
of this review. The subsequent parts are to follow 
in course of time. One great merit of Dr. Balkrishna’s 
execution lies in his having definitely confirmed the 
relationship of the Maratha Bhoslcs with the 
Kshatriya Sisodias of the Chitod, on the strength 
of several important Persian sanads held by the 
present Baja of Mudhol surnamed Qhorpades. All 
doubts must now be^ finally sot at rest as regards 
the origin of several prominent Maratha families of 
the south from the ancient dynasties of Bajputana. 
The ancestors of the Ghorpades of Mudbol, a state 
now under the Bijapur Colleetorate, are herein proved 
to have migratra to the Deccan about the year 
1320 after the havoc wrought upon it by the terrible 
Pathan conqueror Ala-ud-din Khiljl Bajjansinh and 
Khemsinha, cousins of the famous Httmir, came to 
the south and valiantly served the founder of the 
Bahamani Kingdom and his successors, thmeby 
winning from them jaffirs at different times, the 
original deeds of which are now extant. The author 
has reproduced facsimiles of five out of the eleven 
Prasian sanads granted to the migratory Banas 
by the Bahamani Bultans, and has published 
a faithful English rendering of aU, which is a distinct 
service to Maratha history. Fortunately, all the 
sanads are: accurately dated : the oldest mentions 
25 Itiunzan^753 A. H. corresponding to November 5, 
1352 of the Christian Era and the latest 11 Babil^aval 
1007, that is, October 12, 1598 A. D, The sanads 
contain accurate names and a pedigree of thrir 
descent from the solar family of Chitod, unlm they 
oan be proved as spurious. The information costeiaea 
in these 11 sanads is supplemented by an old nuums- 
cript chronicle or bal^r In the pmsesrion of 
Baja ol Mndfaol, by the aeoounte supplied by Todd 
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•ad a leeedt history of Bajputana laboriously 
oomtraeted by Qaarishanlnr OioiL Skilfolly piedok 
togedier all tbese sources, Dr. BaHtrishua has troriceo 
out a fairly accurate emealogy of the early rspreseu* 
tatires of the Hudhol houm. For the sake of 
accuracy the learned Doctor should hare put down 
his own definite estimate of the' unprint^ bcMiar 
of Mttdhol, when and by whom it was composed and 
how far can its statements be taken as accurate 
history, since he has given it great prominence in his 
discussion. The value of such manuscript bakharn is 
often nil unless tested on accepted princmies of 
scientific inquiry.^ Ojha’s work and the Persian 
sanods stand on a" difibrent footing altogether and 
doubtless prove that the Ghorpades and their cousins 
the Bhosles did definitely derive their descent from 
the Ks^triya dynasty of Ghitod as already widely 
known by all current traditions and Alaratha chronicles 
and as strenuously verified by the late Baja Pratap- 
sinh of Satara in the first quarter of the last century. 
Scholars can now take it as an established fact that 
several prominent Maratha families of the Deccan, 
such as Pawars, Morays, Jadhavs, Bainnkes and 
others did originally migrate from Bajputaua and 
have doubtless Kshatriya blood in their vein as they 
claim to do. This definite conclusion ought to foster 
inter-marriages between these two martial races of 
India. One can easily perceive how the old Rajput 
name-ending sink came to be corrupted into the 
Marathi yi. For instance, Sidhasinh—Sidhasi—Sidhji 
or Sidhoji; Shambhusinh Bhambhnsi Bhambhuji; 
Shivastnh—Shivasi -Shivaji ; Bhimsinh—Bhimsi— 
Bhimji. 

One finds it difiicalt however to agree with 
Dr. Balkrishna in deriving the surname Bhosle Or 
Bhonslo either from Bnsiravji or Bhosaji. The 
sanad mentions Bhairavsinh, itself possibly a Deccani 
name not traceable to any similar name in the 
north ; nor is there any evidence supporting the 
derivation of Bhosaji from Bhairavsinh. It equally 
puts an unjustifiable strain on philology, to derive 
the word Bhosle either from Bhasvat-knla ( ^ ) 

or from Bhrishabala () both of which 
appear to be ingenious Sanskritised forms of the 
original Bhosle. We must therefore wait still longer 
to have an acceptable derivation of that mystic word. 
But this in no way vitiates the origin of the Bhosles 
or their elder <musms, the Ghorpadm. 

From 1320 to 1460 A.D. the common ancestors 
of these two historic famili^ heroioallv supported 
the Bahamani rulers, frequently sacrificing their 
lives in sanguinary actions and winning in return 
landed properUes in two main regions of the Deccan, 
Daulatabad or Verul in the north and Mndhol in 
the_ sputB The later branch of Mndhol retained 
their original surname Bana up to about 1471 A.D., 
when they acquired the new title of Raja Ghorpade 
Bahadur for their great valour in scaliug the im¬ 
pregnable walls of fort Kheloa or Vishalgad by 
meaoa of ahorpads or iguanas, under the mmous 
(»mmand of Muhammad Gawan in bis conquest of 
the mountain region now under the collectorate of 
mtnsadii The Ghorpades of Mndhol so closely 

identined theiusdves with the fortunes first of the 
Balum^i Soltens and then of the Adilshahi rulers 
V . to %ht against 

thttr Hindu brethren on the famous fiela of Ihlikot 
or latM on against their own cousin Shahii Bhosle 
when ju was bealbged in the fort of Bfohuli or even 
m tu latter aiiia of the rigbteentb century during 
I deoadflot dlaya of the Mogul Bmpira, ml at last 
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Nmda Fadnis won over to the Peshwa's cause the 
imed Maloji Baja Ghorp^e of Mndhol. Such U 
the chequered histoiw of this dogged family. 

The bifurcation of the house of Shivaji and his 
ancestry connected with the main branch of 
Mndhol are subjects not yet satisfactorily cleared. 

It seems the ancestor of oidvaji was one Shubha- 
krishna who about the y^ 1460 branched off aim 
inherited the northern fagir of Iifirat or Daulatabad/ 
leaving his elder brother Karnasinh in the enjoyment 
of Mndhol. The Bhosle Chhatrapatis of Baigaii and> 
Satara thus form indeed the younger branch (rf thp 
house of Mudhol, although having been once 
separated, they followed different methods in thrir 
search of fortune and often contracted deadly enmity 
against each other in their subsequent history. When, 
for instance, Shahji accepted the task Of conquering 
the Karnatak region for the Adilshah of Bijapnr, 
he was opposed in his ambition by Baji Gborp^e, 
his elder cousin of Mndhol, upon whom Shivaji in 
his turn wreaked full vengeance, thereby adding 
a stirring chapter to his wonderful career. Indeed 
Shahji and Shivaji closely followed the military 
methods of the Ghorpades and considerably improved 
upon them as oirenmstanoes changed. 

It is not necessary here to follow in further detail 
the varied fortunes of the two Deccani branches, 
descended from the ancient house of Ghitod, who 
between them have practically created the later • 

Maratha history now so fully exemplified in the 
copious selections being prints by the Bombay 
Government out of the Peshwas’ Daftar. Their earlier 
careers deserve to be carefully studied from the 

excellent exposition of Dr. BtUkriahna, whose tortuous 
lalmufs cannot be adequately estimated from the 

mere size of his work, which, though small in 

compass, lucidly discusses the antecedents of Shivaji 
and for the first time offers the results of aoottrate 
and patient research to the world at large. We 
eagerly await his further volumes and appreciatively 
caution him against an injudicious use of that 
laudatory epic of Parmanand, m., Shiva-bharat or 
Jayaram Piuday’s Badha-Madhav-Vilas-Champo, 

which at least can only rank on a par with the 
later day powadas or bardic compositions wbu^ 
cannot be accepted as authentic history, until 

corroborated in essential details by extranedns 
evidence from contemporary source Of a more seriops 
character. 

G. S. Sardksai 


SAHSEBIT 

KlTYSYANA-SMBTI-SiRODDHlRAH, or 

KUtyUga-smrti on VyrnahUra, Text reeomtruet^i 
Translaiion, ffotea and Introduction, by P. V. Kane, 
M.A., Bombay 1933. 

Mr. P. y. Kane’s name is well known in tihe 
field of Sanskrit scholarship, and his work under 
review has been executed with his usual skill, care 
and erudition. The work consists of a rest^tiou. 
of about one thousand verses of Kity^ana oh 
VyavahSra (Law and Procedure), collect^ widely 
from about a score of Sanskrit legal oommepterioii 
and digests and nrranged under npproprifito topics, 
with an English translation, iilastratire notes, a likt -,'' ' 
explaining important teohnioai \ terms o^urrihg' Wii'' 
the text, and an index of versee.. There ert idstf ’ 
full references to modern Indiea Ihir 
indication of important cases where file' 

KStyliynna has been acted upon. A ' 
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r0«tor«t4on of aboat 800 verses Of K&tyl^aoa was 
mads by Dr. Nanyao Chandra Bamlyopadbyay of 
Calcutta Univsnity, but the eariter work was not 
aa cO MUfato and thorough as the present one. 

In the brief but able introduction the learned 
editor raises and discusses all important topics 
rdevant to the author and his work. He given a 
i^rt aooOttut of the predecessors of Katyayana, his 
ObacBCteristic doctrines, his date and place in Indian 
literature, as well as an iaterraung comparison 
dmwn between the views of Kityayana and those 
of the Roman jurist Justinian, who appears to have 
flourished about the same period of time. 

EStyayana occupies an important place among 
the Smrti*writers on procedure, and is cited next 
to Nirada and Brhaspati as an authority on the 
subject. Mr. Kane' maintains that, even on a very 
modest computation, Katyiyana’s lost work on law 
and procedure must have contained at least fifteen 
hunued verses. Of these Mr. Kane’s own restoration 
brings together 973 quotations and therefore gives 
os a very substantial pmifion of the original work, 
raoonstructed from citations in later Bmrti literature. 
Mr. Kane is both an able lawyer and an able 
Sanskritist, a combination which is eminently suitable 
for ctiticuly restoring and editing the text. We 
hope that the work under review, which certainly 
keeps up his reputation for legal learning and 
‘ Sanscrit scholarship, will receive the recognition 
which it fnUy deserves as a valuable contribution 
to the study or Sanskrit legal literature. 

8. K. De 


GEBMAK 

DEE YOGA ALB HEILWEG : J, W. Hamr. 

PuHished by W. Kohihammer. Strittgart, 1932. 

pp. Xni+ 159 . 

. . iG^mati scholars have always taken a keen intecest 
hi Indian systems of philosophy and some of them 
even Irinake it their life’s mission to interpret 
JMian thought to the Western minds. The Yoga 
•ystem has round many exponents, but the book 
f^er review has a distinctive way of approach to 
the sul^t. The author mentions in the foreword 
that there are exceUent volumes on Yoga system in the 
German lai^^ni^e .wiiltbn by eminent scholars, e. y., 
Gomperz, Jaodbi, Deoiwen, Garbe, etc., but none of 
thmn can be called quite comprehensive treatises and 


what is more, they all start out with a foreign outlool 
which sooner or later inevitably leads to mtsunder 
standing. The author remarks that Dr. S. N. Das 
Gupta’s 'Yoga as Philosophy and Bel^ion' publishec 
in London-New York, in 1^4 displays a mastmry o 
the texts seldom observed in other writers, bat wha 
is wanting in the book Is a critical estimate, of thi 
texts, whose gradual evolution has not been maa 
sufficiently clear. 

The reason for the auusual interest in the Yogi 
system at the present time lies, the author believes 
very deep and is not to bo found in mere cariosity 
The war has destroyed many cherished ideals anc 
traditions of Western culture and civilization am 
the West is now groping about for new light and i 
new foundation to build itself up again. A returt 
to the old in^tntion and to the Church and thi 
Sacred Book is impissible. Now Yoga says “Behold 
the light is within you, the Mwer to rise abov 
the circumstances lies in you.” You con feel it a 
the ancient Indians have done, if you only will U 
do 80 . So powerful an appeal at such a time o: 
helplessness it: almost irresistible. It is for mis roasor 
that interest in Yoga has received an additiona 
impetus in the West at the present time. 

How Yoga can he helpful to mankind curing iti 
many ills of body and mind, is the theme of th 
author. To the Hatha Yoga which claims to be ai 
introduction to the real Yoga the author does no 
attach mwdi importance but he promises to take u] 
in a later volume the consideration of the Tantrai 
on whiidi so much valuable work has been done b; 
Sir John Woodroife. In the volume under discussioi 
which coustitutes the first part, the historical develop 
meat of the Yoga system only has been treated 
B^inning from the time of the Vedas the autho 
traced the gradual development of the fundamen 
tal ideas through the ITpanishads and the Mahabharat 
and specially tee Bhagavat Gita and the 12th bool 
of the Mahabharata. How the importance^ of th 
Yoga was recognized by Buddhism and Jainism ha 
been made ci^r by apt quotations, and textua 
expositions. He has next considered tiie history o 
the Yoga Sutra and has given a very fair Germai 
translation of the Pataujala Yoga-sutram. H 
concludes by pointing out the main lines of develop 
ment of the Yoga system after the time of te 
Yoga-sutras. 

S. 0. Mitra 

G. Bose 



THE LESSON OB GERMANY 


By JOHN EiRNSHAW 


“But why 80 vehement ? so unyielding ? bo 
severe ? Beicause^ the times and the cause oemand 
vehemence. An immense iceberg, larger and more 
impenetrable than any which floats in the Arctic 
Ocean, is to be, dissolved, and a little extra heat 
is not only pardonable, but absolutely necessary... 
How, thOT, ought I to feel, and speak, and 
write, in view of a system which is red with 
innocent blood, drawn from the bodies of 
millions of my countrymen by the scourge of 
brutal drivers ? How ought I to feel and speak ? 
As a man I as a patriot I as a philanthropist! 
as a Christian I My soul should be, as it is, 
on fire- I should thunder—I should lighten. I 
should blow the teumpet of alarm, long and 
Ipud._ I should use just such language as is most 
dc8dn]^ve of the crime. I should imitate the 
exaniple of Christ, who, when he had to do with 
l^lo of like manners, called them sharply by 
thmr proper names -such as, an adulterous 
and perverse _ generation, a brood of vmers, 
hypocrites, children of the devil who could not 

escape the damnation of hell_I will not waste 

my strmgth in foolishly endeavouring to bait 
down this great Bastille with a feather.” 

• 

W ILLIAM Lloyd Garrison was one of 4he 
great American idealists, who by his 
fearless championing of the cause of 
negro emancipatioa did much to end slavery 
in the UnitM States, His enthusiasm and 
fearlessness aroosed fierce opposition, and he 
was o^n condemned for his bitter attacks on 
that which he believed to be evil. His answer 
to such attacks was to continue to preach as 
f^rlesMy as before, advising his opponents to 
counsel a drowning man to moderate his cries, 
and a mother whose child was in danger to 
moderate her anxiety! In passages simiiM to 
me one quoted above he rembded people that 
moderate measures will never abolish any 
strongly established evil The more strongly 
entrenched is the evil, the more vigorous must 
be the steps taken to remove the evil. Too 
often idealists forget that, when they are 
atto^mg an evil, they are not dealing witei 
Imttter idealists who are open to reason, but 
are attacking a stfsfem. An individual may 
be. persuaded,^ but a system is an impersonal 
inaMune which acts m accordance with to 
nx^ and dennite causes. In short, social 
wils ^ve root causes ; and social evils will be 
for (he advantage of some people; therefore, 
If the evu IS to be removed the root cause of 
the evil must be attacked. Any moderation, 

. mtunental generosite towards those who 
feom any partioular ftystem, will 
iifeHritiidy prevent ilie overt|irqw of me ev^ 


It has previously been emphasized that one pf 
the crying needs in India today is, for Indians 
to study what is happening in other countries; 
to see what are the theoretical principles on 
which other countries are governed; and to 
observe bow these same principles and theories 
work out in practice. Geniiany at the present 
moment furnishes an excellent object-lesson 
for studying the dangers of moderation, the 
failure of liberalism, and the need for extremism 
if success is to be achieved. 

In order to study the present German siteiation 
it is necessary to remember how Germany has 
evolv^ from a conglomeration of small, pbtfy 
principalities, a “geographical expression" rathsw 
than a nation. During the Middle Ages Europe 
had the ideal of a world-wide state, and ^ 
world-wide religion. The Holy Boman Empiije 
represented the first, the Boman Catholic Church . 
the second. The first part of the Middle Ages 
was a struggle between these two for dombancs, 
but by the middle of the thirteenth century the 
Church had won. The triumph of the Churdi 
was short-lived, and the close of the Middle 
Ages saw the rise of the national state. Ilbie 
intellectual re-awakening of Europe known 
historically as the Benaissance, resulted b 
Germany in the Beformation, which m ttusi 
gave rise to the Counter-reformation, with 

Germany as the main hattl^ld on whteh 

these two movements were decided. By the 
middle of the , seventeenth century Germany 
was practically speaking a wilderness inltebited 
by peasants reduced to the level of wild bauim 
and politically divided into a myriad prbd]^- 
ties. A succession of able princes tesultia in 
the HohenzoUems becoming the dominant power 
in north Gbrmany, and finally at the b^nhung 
of the eighteenth century they were recomizeor 
as kings of Prussia. Despite a set-back daring 
the Napoleonic period Prussia continued to grow, 
until Bismark as a result of three successful wars 
against Denmark, Austria, and France, succeeded 
in 1871 in uniting Germany bto an empire under 
the king of Prussia, German Empke 

which was naturally dominated by Prustia was 
opposed politically by France, and round diese 
two powers there soon accumulated alliances, 
and national policies. The inevitable result tvas 
the Great War of 1914-1918. 


Now the importance ll 
in the fact that people, 
believed that the war was 
militarism, HohenzoUcam ambldon. 
d^ires o£ ;tlie bdustriaUsta. Tl|l 


Gkwk War Jlsa 

■' or ' 
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Hohenzollers could claim that their policy had 
reaul^ in uniting Germany, and satisfyine a 
genuine German desire for national unity which 
can be traced back to the Middle Ages, and 
that they deserved the credit for making Germany 
reacted by the rest of the world But if the 
Honen/ollerns, and the system with which they 
were identified could claim the credit for the 
success, they were now forced to accept responsi¬ 
bility for the failure. The defeat of Germany 
therefore meant that the old leaders, and the old 
policy were utterly discredited. Before the 
Great War the German Socialists had been a 
steadily growing force, and though many of 
their leiders had failed to realize the essentially 
im^rialistic character of the Great War and 
had abandoned their internationalism, never¬ 
theless they secerned to be the only alternative 
left. The Socialists therefore took over the 
government, declared a republic, and a consti¬ 
tuent assembly at Weimar drew up a constitution. 
The constitution was an excellent piece of politick 
theory, and has been recognized as such by 
being included in most universities in their b. a. 
Politics syllabus. Unfortunately, the whole idea of 
the framers of the constitution was to eontimte the 
• old aystem, with modifications. Those members 
of the proletariat who wished to go further were 
ruthlessly shot down by the “Workers’ Govern¬ 
ment” which found no difficulty in getting the 
f^es of “law and order” to carry out such 
oraere. The Mvernments came and went, and 
all that occurred from 1919 to 1931 was a moderate 
amount of social legislation, more or less of the 
‘Ransom” type, that is the possessing classes had to 
give up a fraction of their powers and privileges 
so tiiat they might be left secure in the enjoyment 
of what remained. The moderates had got power, 
—and did nothing. 

The Msition of the moderate is always 
difficult. He^ has not the flaming enthusiasm of 
me extremist, and is terribly conscious of the 
dtogers which may follow a too rapid change. 
The result is that he is disliked by the partisans 
af “rigbt” for his weakness, and Wted by the 
left” for his “betrayal of the community”, whilst 
his own followers find their enthusiasm gradually 
vanishing. The moderates might have remained 
longer in power if there had been a period of 
economic prosperity, but this was rendered 
impossible by the Versailles Treaty. France 

f ained from this treaty if not as much as she 
esired, at all events more than she had hoped. 
The Germans protested in vain that the Armis¬ 
tice had been made on the basis of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and that they had 
understood _ that the Treaty was to be drawn up 
on the bakis of discussion, and not the dictation 
of terms by the victor to the vanquished. Their 
protests were not heeded. The Socialists had, 
merefpre, a difficult task made more difficult, since 
mey had to tiy to intaroduce socialism by moderate 
wejution, and at the same time to 


struggle against the Allied Powers to obtoin a 
moderation of a grotesque treaty. By successive 
stages reparations were modified, until (hey were 
at last, practically speaking, cancellad. ^ After 
much patience Germany was finally admitted to 
the Le^ue of Nations, and given a permanent 
seat on me counciL The French plan for seizing the 
Ruhr, and establishing an “independent rep^lic” 
was prevented, and after years of waiting the 
Allied troops withdrew from the Rhine. All this 
took time, national feelinp in Germany was 
growing, and the economic situation became 
steadily worse. Among the workers there was 
growing unemployment; among the small traders it 
became more and more impossible to carry on ; 
among the industrialists there was a desire for a 
“firm” government There was, therefore, a mass 
of people who were suffering ; who were, therefore, 
ready and anxious to “do something”; who were 
ready for a movement if anyone ^ could ^ lead 
them; and there were also the industrialists 
who were ready to pay for such a movement 
Thus there was a feeling which if directed 
would become a movement, and there was the 
money to pay for a movement Hitlerism was 
the natural outcoma 

But the emotional demand, and the money 
necessary for organizing that emotionalism 
into a political movement would not 
of itself be sufficient to secure the success 
of the movement, since the success of any 
movement depends first on the abUUy to seixe^ 
power, and secondly on the ability to 
Keep the power so seized. Germany offers 
an object-lesson of how to achieve both of 
the above things. 

Taking firet the problem of seizing poum. There 
must be some means by which the emotion 
which is being capitalized politically can find a 
concrete, definite expression. It must, in other 
words, be supplied with sometiiing concrete which 
it can hate, and which it can attack to its heart’s 
content. Maxxianism, and the Jews, provide a 
suitable Aunt Sally for attack. To understand 
the bitterness against the Jews one must remem¬ 
ber that in Europe there is a strong anti-Semitic 
tradition. The history of the Jews during the 
Christian era has been the history of a nation 
without a country; a nation which throve upon 
insult contumely, hatred, and persecution. It was 
Gentile contempt and hatred for the Jew which 
forced the Jew to live in the crowded Ghetto; 
it was Gentile contempt and hatred which forced 
the Jew to concentrate on finance since aU pro¬ 
fessions, and all holding of land was forbidden. 
The resplt is twq-fold. In the first place the Jew 
has learnt to triumph through misery; in the 
second place Jewish tradition and culture which 
exist together with that of toe state in which 
they liv^ means that should the state crash in 
defeat or revolution the Jew is not so bewildered 
as his fellow-citizens since his heritage derived 
from Judaism is still intact. Germany, tlmrefore, 
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which haa kaown ever iaoreasing want and misery, 
wmca has j^n sii^ened by appeals to 

r^ionvism, which has done nothing to reduce 
the chaos _ and anarchy naturally feels a bitter 
hatred against a race which is capable of rising 
a and ruin. Taking the second Aunt 

BaUy, Marxianism, which is more of a theory, 
and less of a clearly defined section which can be 
attacked. In the first place few people seem to 
have noticed the importance of Germany’s 

gwgraphical position. On the west there is 
France; &e land of the peasant proprietor, who 
j *®rrific ' sacrifices manages to acquire, 
and then to eke out an existence from it; no¬ 
where in the world is the instinct of private 
jwperty so deeply embedded Then on the east 
there is the U. 8. 8. R, where private property 
18 at a greater discount than anywhere else in the 
world. Germany lies between the two, and 
therefor^ it is on German soil that the two ideas 
clash. Again, and this must, of course, be a 
^neralization, all over Europe there has been in 
the twentieth century a growing tendency towards 
liberalism, and sociid legislation. This tendency 
^ been specially obvious in Central Europe, 
but the legislation has been mainly based on 
the idea of improving present conditions, which 
means that the rich have been called on to give 
more fw the benefit of the poor. The weakness 
of such a policy is that sooner or later the 
liberals lose all enthusiastic suppb^t, and are 
compeued to rely more and more on the su'^port 
of right-wing moderate^ their principles become 
blunted hj compromise, and finally when tie 
conservative interests attack liberalism collapses 
in confusion. This is the history of English 
Liberalisni where the Labour Party literally 
ditherra itself out of office. In Germany the 
Socidists became so enamoured of ^e form of 
Parliamentary government that they ceased to 
have a polity of their own, and merely hung 
to anything which promised an alternative to 
Hitlerism. A party which ceases to advance 
will always ^ retreat; moderation always ends in 
disaster; Socialism^ in Germany was forced to 
act on the^ defensive; it became identified in the 
popular mind with insult and degradation abroad, 
starvation and destitution at home. In such 
circumstances some “disclosure” always occurs 
on the eve ^ an election; in England in 1924 it 
jras the Red letter”; in Germany it was the 
burning of the Reichstag. The result was 
inevitable. 

The essentially emotional feeling which has 
M much to do with the rise of the Nazis 
(Hitler8 party) has been sumariz^ by a 
German correspondent in the Nm Rantblie of 
Amen(». 


‘Half of the 17 millions who voted for Hitler 
are actually proletarians. Whv did they refuse 
to vote for the Communists or Sodalisto ? Millions 
of pmeons who have no poUtioal education, no 
idea aboat what a state, a natk^ mig^t be, axe 


att^^ and fasdnatod by one who appeals to 
their feelings and emotions, wtueh are va^e and 
undetenntnra. The Bocialists could onfy appeal 
to ^son, to reality, to common sense; but for 
fourteen years we Germans have been suffering 
toe most brutal and unsatisfactory reality. We 
rave been fed up with thinking. The swing to 
Hitler wiw meant to be a protest against the 
overwhelming reality in our world, with its 
technology and rationalization, but it has turned 
out to be an alarming surrender of the human 
spmt before the uncontrollable forces of emotion¬ 
al hfe. A disappointment of the masses may have 
bitter consequences.” 

8o far then the points to be noted are that 
a change in government can be brought about 
by satisfying the^ emotional demands of the 
masses, and providing them with a concrete 
enemy which they can be encouraged to hate. 
This must be solidified by large sums of money 
for organization, and the blessings of Big 
Business. All ^ese factors were present in 
(rermany. Under such circumstances power is 
likely to be gimn whereas in left-wing move¬ 
ments power must be taken by the withdrawing 
of the support of the masses from the Govern¬ 
ment The point may be made clearer if one 
considers the case of tlie Russian Revolution. 
Take, for example, the following passage describ¬ 
ing a meeting of the Soviets which was violentiy 
agitated against the Foreign Minister, Miliukov s 
Note of April 18, 1917 : 

“The pivot of the conference, however, was an 
unexpected speech by Kerensky’s favourite, the 
Iiberm socialist, Stankevich; “Comrades,” he 
nskra, why should we take any ‘action’ at all f 
.Against whom ^ marshall our forces ? The sole 
PowCT that exists in you and the masses which 
strad bdiind you...—Look there I It is now five 
minutes to seven.”—(Stankevich point^ his finger 
at toe clock on the wall, and the whole asBerowy 
turned m that direction)-“Reaolve that the Pro¬ 
visional Government does not exist, toat tt has 
resigned. We will communicate this by telephone, 
^ in five minutes it will surrender its authorityi 
Why all this talk about violence, demonstrations, 
civil war?” Loud applause. Elated shouts....That 
unexpected trath about the power of the Soviet 
lifted the assembly above the wretched potterings 
of its leaders, whose main occupation was to 
prevent the Soviet from arriving at any decision.” 

History of the Jttmian Bevoluiion-Ajea Trotsky, 
Vol. T. p. 354. 

The masses can always, if they so desire, 
bring down the government by withdravring 
their support. When, on the other hand, the 
movement is towards giving power to the “nght,” 
then power will usually be surrendered. This 
again comes out clearly from a study of Trotsky's 
history just quoted above; the professional, 
the military officer class could not be ^sted 
to remain loy4 as was seen in iutadente 
like the Kornilov revolt; if an opportunity 
to betray the Revolnticm would occur tttpitii 
of these perale would make the m08t; cf 
the chance. This fact has many/ ti'psra 
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empimnixed Iw political writers, though possibly 
in The Paris Commune puts it more 
dieaify Aan anyone else. Compare this attitude, 
this rear of a stab in the_ hack, with a “right’’ 
wing’s certainty of receiving help. How this was 
done in Germany has been fully detailed in 
0«rmany Puts the Clock Back by ^ward 
Howrer, a book which deserves to be studied by 
Sthd^ts of political science. 

Having attained power the next thing is to 
remain in power, and here again there are 
certain general principles which have been fully 
exemplified in Hitler’s movement. Roughly 
speaking one should, if possible, follow a policy 
of “divide and rule.” In this Hitler has been 
extremely successful. He has succeeded in 
pitting the poor, against the poor for the benefit 
of the rich, very much as the “poor whites” in 
Ac United States are pitted against the Negroes. 
'This is where the full importance of the racial 
anti-Jew demonstration comes in. In Germany 
there are innumerable unemployed professionals, 
and impoverished traders. The easiest way to 
satisfy such people is to open up to them new 
jobs, which is done by getting rid of the 
present holders. Thus the more articulate part 
of the community is satisfied ; the trader has 
less competition to face ; the cleansing 
of tile civil services of Socialist job holders 
provides for many thousands of Nazis, whilst 
the Storm Troops are provided for in the police. 
Tlfus the anti -Se mitic PQ licx-i»-reall.y-an _ sco- 
nomic a njoke-scye en. Because some Jews are 
fibefalanbscause some Jews are Socialists, because 
some Jews are communists, therefore, it has 
been possible for Hitler to utilize the anti- 
Semitic wave of feeling a^inst all non-conserv¬ 
ative institutiona It is significant that though 
eertain Jews are bankers, yet Hitler has made 
no attempts to attack the Bonks. The following 
extracts come from hundred-per-cent Nazi 
Bourcee show the attitude of responsible people 
towards the “Jewish menace.” 

“The straggle a^nst international finance and 
loin capital has become the most in^rtant 
programmatic issue in the fight of the German 
nfdaon for ite independence and its fr^om. Every 
B^ous National Socialist shares this conviction 
for the solution of the financial problem will 
depend, fundamentally, on the rational solution of 
the question of the Jew—and more. Anti-Semitism 
is, in a sense, the emotional substructure of our 
movement. Every National Socialist is an anti- 
Semite, oithough not every anti-Semite becomes 
a National SociaUst. Anti-Semitism is purely 
negative, and the anti-Semite per se, Hlthough 
he rtioognizes in the Jew Ae bwer of. the pesti¬ 
lence that tiireateus the integrity of nations and 
their racial purity, > expresses this realization*in 
petscnal hatred for individuals and their achieve¬ 
ments in business life.” 

The following comes from a party pamphlet 
written by present Fhet AseiswMit Commissar 
‘ for 


“Indians and Hottentots, yes, 
on the islands of the Pacific are 

But who would seriously .oonsidar the a^^men 

of one of them as Ministw of the lutoorw 

Burgomaster. Yet these cannibals, Sotte^ts 

not to speak of the Indians, are *. 

times more congenial than the 

trosity of the world’s history who beeves tans^ 

ordained to devour the peoplM of ^ 

at least, to make them his orient servants for 

all times." 

Finally, Adolf Hitler himself in his auto¬ 
biography Mein Kampf published m 19a8, 

“From a sentimental citizen of the wwld I had 
changed into a fanatic anti-^mite. Bo 1 now 
believe that I am acting today « 
with the will of our Almighty ^Creator, m 
defending myself against the Jews am doing tne 
work of the Lord.” 

Notice the religious note. The Nazis are 
extremely keen to have the support of orga^*^ 
religion. The Lutheran Church for the most 
part is already on the side of Hitler, the Roman 
Catholic Church may easily ^Ulw »n 
horror of Socialism. The semi-official VataOTn. 
City Correspondence” dated March 14 more th^ 
half hints at such a thing. Recently Dr. 
Frederick Dlbelius, general superintendent of 
the Evangelical Church in Kurmark, sent a 
confiilential letter to the pastors of his dioce^ 
reminding them that the Gospel . 
applied to ‘all men regardless of politics, but 
the •Nazis declared that this “was treason to 
church.” Official prayers have now been intro¬ 
duced in all schools, as was the custom '>”der 
the HohenzoUerns ; since 1918 prayers had 
been banned wherever the duly elected 
boards so decided. In a line with this js 
action of the Minister of Education ofdenng 
the theory of evolution to be brought into 
ac-cord with Biblical histonr ; but the fact that 
Jesus, the carpenter of Nazareth, the founder 
of Christianity, was a Jew is bemg eareiuliy 

Another point to be noted is the thorougtoess 
of the Nazis. This may be pa^y due to “Job- 
hunger” but it means that all hey 
will be held by sound, party men. The T^e 
Unions are being forced to plao? themselves 
under Nazi guidance. The entire S^iahst 
Press was suppressed up to March 25, and rfter 
this date its supression was indefinitely extended. 
According to Dr. Frick its reapparance may 
be expected when “the behaviour of the party 
warrants a more conciliatory attitude on the part of 
the government” The efforts made by the workers 
to fight tl« depression by co-operative ^ort are 
beinl'stopped. Meetings are forbidden, the th^trical 
companies and physical culture associations 
formed by the unemployed are being suppress^ j 
their kindergartens which they toaintonw 
with their own contributions have been guttw; 
the Ftoie Volksbfihne has, among other six^eB, 
been ruled out of exiatemca. Letters have 
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teoeotly been appearine in newspapers in which 
the existence of the Brown Terror is denied. 
Papers, such as the Mancfiester Omrdian, which 
have l^n strongest in denouncing the Terror 
have been very fairly giving an equal amount 
of space to such letters. About the Terror 
certain facts need to be remembered. First, in 
Germany there exists only the Government story, 
no other version is allowed, but any individual 
incautious enough to suggest this Oct is likely 
to get into trouble. Such cases are reported in 
the Nazi Press. Some people believe that a 
Government can never li^ others are more 
sceptical.; it depends on the individual therefore 
how much he believes. Secondly, some people 
find it hard to believe that it is possible for a 
civilized community to allow the organized 
beating of prominent opponents. Again this 
depends largmy on the individual, what class 
he belongs to, and his relations with the forces 
of “law and order.” It is a method which has 
been tried successfully in other countries, and 
there is nothing improbable in its being done 
in Germany today, especially when one 
remembers Captain Goering’s announcement over 
the radio, when, speaking of the Nazi Storm 
Troops he declared, “Every bullet they shoot is 
my bullet. I take full responsibility.” As 
regards the alleged beatings, if these are done 
by carrying the person off to the local Nazi 
headquarters about 4 a. m. and behting l^im in 
one of the inner rooms where his cries will 
not be heard, no one is likely to know except 
the man and his family, who will keep quiet 
for fear of further trouble. In short, the actions 
of other Governments make a legalized terror 
a likely possibility, especially when it is a 
matter of keeping power, and denials in a 
controlled Press need not be taken seriously. 

Finally, the collapse of German Socialism 
is complete. The German Socialists had followed 
a compromise policy with fatal results. When 
that policy led to disaster the least that could 
be expected was that the leaders should stay 
with their followers to “face the music.” But 
whereas the Jews, when attacked, have attracted 
worldwide sympathy, the International Socialist 
movement has kept silent. The reason, though 
it is hard to credit it, is that the German 


Socialist leaders have used all Aeir influence to 
prevent internationsd labour doing wything to 
annoy Hitler ! Herr Noske, one of the Swialist 
leaders, has pleaded with Hitler to be allowed 
to retain his official post at Hanover for another 
three months so as to qualify for a penwon. 
Certain Tmde Unions realizing the storm which 
was about to break had invested their funds 
safely outside Germany, but at die dictates of 
the Nazis these funds have been meekly returned 
to Germany to the Unions which are now under 
Nazi control. Herr Otto Weis has resigned 
from the Second International as a protest 
against “anti-German propaganda” on the part 
or his old friends who have condemned Hitler's 
actions. The Socialists may have their martyrs, 
blit they have all come from the unknbwn 
working class element, not from the leaders. 
The Communists, on the other hand, have courted 
arrest and imprisonment, and have shown ^ a 
determined spirit of no-compromise with 
Hitlerism. A' Socialism which collapses before 
external attack, and which is betrayed by its 
leaders will not command much enthusiasm in 
Germany in the future. 

In conclusion then, there are here many 
lessons which students of politics in^ Indm 
should note. The most striki ng one being the 
f aUure of Sociaiiaifl "With ite nblicv of combr omiia. 
ffie thoroughness of the Nazis and &eir suwses^ 
«nd''Tffir~fui^amenldrrj.^ftBU<LlII^ 
movimen^ mtly.. c oncealed by racial BSlSfilfl?*' 
'A^regSds the future. Count ^yserling, a man 
of notoriously conservative views, outlined what 
he believed would be the future of the )“Dntte 
Reich” in the Denische Allgenmne. Zeiiimg 
follows: 

“A policy based on natiomdism os a jpan^ 
programme, natimalism in the sense of to 
Honenzollem or nationalism, based on race and 
blood must of necessity and in to worn 
fratricidal struggle that has erer derastatea 
Germany. UielSfensiTO charge tot he who dow 
not support this man or that in the nanOn ts 
therefore not Owman, must release to toies of 
hatred upon onr peopla Once more^ I verntmm 
to prophesy—and events have rarely gfvw to Iw 
to my predictionB—if th^ struggle of bn^er 
against brother comes, to parties of to Irft wBl 
wiu, for theirs is the Older tradition.” 




WOMEN^S FRANCHISE 

By Mrs. P. K. BOSE 

Member, Bengal Provimeial Wanchvse Comrmttee 


H itherto women have hardly taken 
any interest in politics but the time 
has come when we should take our 
stand. India will soon have a new constitution 
uid we should play our part in its suci^sful 
working. We represent half the populadon of 
our country ana share half its responsibilities. 
If we do not demand our rights we would be 
shirking these responsibilities. We have been 
in the background so far and that is why we 
want special provisions for ourselves so that 
we may be able to come forward and ta^ our 
share in the welfare of our county. When 
I speak of ‘special provisions’ I M sure that 
the educated and intelligent section of the 
wpmen of Bengal will agree with me. 

The experience of women in other countries 
suggests that we women will be wise in tapng 
steps to strengthen our political status^ from 
the very beginning of the new constitution. 
This can be done to a certain extent by 
the enfranchisement of more women. 


Franchise and its Beneketb 

What does the word ‘franchise’ mean ? It 
means the “right to vote for a candidate of our 
choice,” and the “right to vote” gives us the 
right to send to the Legislature one who wiU 
voice our needs. Giving women votes will make 
them realize their sense of ^responsibility 
divert their energies into various activities for 
the good of our country. . 

Unless the basis of franchise is a fair one, 
women will go practically unrepresented. 
Therefore, it is essential to widen womens 
franchise. If there is a large number of women 
placed on the roll as voters the intending 
^didates will be compelled to consider their 
interests and opinions; further it will awaken 
political interest among women and also make 
Uieir votes an effective lever, particularly in 
protdding reforms of special concern to women 

and children. , . , 

The proportion we aim at is that for every 
woman voter there may be four men vot^ 
that is 1: 4. In the ‘White Paper” the proportion 
suggested is 1 : 7. At pMsep* >8 

woman to every 26' men. The reason for to 
great difference at present is that only property 
qualification— tiie same as in the ^ of men, 
^titles one to become a voter. Now how few 
of a&s women have property of meir own is 
ahjown from this disproportionate number. 


Opinions op the Statutory Commission, 

THE Prime Minister and the Lothian 
Committee 

The Statutory Commission pointed out that, 

“The enfranchisement of Indian women on the 
same basis as men produces very few women 
voters indeed. We desire to see a substantial 
increase in the present ratio of women to men 
voters. The beginning of a movement among 
certain Indian women, however comparatively 
few in number they may jet be, to grapple with 
problems which specially affect home, health and 
children is one of the most encouraging signs of 
Indian progress and we believe tot the mpvement 
will be strengthened by increasing the mfluence 
of women at Sections.” 

The Prime Minister’s instructions are that 
under the new franchise 

“No important section of to community should 
lack the means of expressing its needs and its 
opinions.” • 

The Lothian Committee feel that, 

“special qualifications should he prescribed for 
women. Unless special provision is made it seems 
doubtful whether women will secure election to 
the first Legislature.” 

VoTiNo Qualifications 

The present system applies to women the 
same qualifications as to men, i.e., “property 
quidification,” and has produced a women’s 
mectorate in the proportion of one woman to 
every 26 men in Bengal, with the result that 
women hardly exercise their right to vote, 
insides so long as their numbers are negligible 
no candidate need trouble about their needs and 
requirements and the women voters in their 
turn feel that their votes have no Influence 
on the results of the election. 

A large number of the women of Bengal who 
take special interest in the question of “women's 
Franchise,” and are in charge of various women’s 
organizations in Bengal have submitted a 
memorandum asking for the extension of women’s 
franchise and increasing women's electorate with 
a view to securing a large percentage of women 
on the provincial dectoral rolls. 

The ideal before us is of oourae adult 
franchise but in Bengal this would mean an 
increase in to number of women voters from 
42,000 to 12 million. This sudden increase 
wo^ g^ve rise to various difiSculties^ and above 
^ to working of adult franchise will be com¬ 
plicated by the necessity of meeting needs created 
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by the ptreMi system. It would be quite im¬ 
possible to provitie suddenly the necessary 
female sbifT to poll the wnole female adult 
population, leave aside the question of in<wease 
of exjuiinse, whicsli no Government can suddenly 
meet. Wo firnl then that adult franchise is 
practically impossible now. But at the same 
time we all iq^ree timt unless our number is 
lar^e how can wo make our infliieiice felt in th<i 
sleiitions ? The question then is how can this 
number be increased. 

For the enfi’anchisement of women the 
Lothian (Jommittoo has suggested two further 
4 UuliK(‘iUions. as special (]uaIifinations for women 
in^ addition to the projierty qualification which 
exists at \)resent. Those are : 

(a) Idterstcy■—mere reading and writing. 

ib\ As the wife or widow of a voter [)i>ssi*ss- 
iug certain property <(unlideations. 

As a result of the above recomniemlatiun.s 
tile numlwr of women cnfranciiised will lie as 
follows: 

(of The lowered property qimliHcation will en- 
frunchi^^ about r»00,(K)0 women. 

{,!>) Literacy (token from the census) will 
enfranchise :?72,2.‘{2 women. 

(c) As wives of men posaesslng iiertain pro¬ 
perty qualifications about SUfi.OOU women. 

, As there will he some overlapping total 
voters would approximately be about one 
and II half millions. It will be seen from tlai 
above figures that by far the largest number of 
votors woulil comt‘ in as wives. Now litoracy 
is u qualification which any woman, who has the 
will can ac({uire. ft provides for the married 
women and will admit women, particularly 
Muslim women, who have received education 
privately and have token no public examination. 
Besides, it is a (iiialification which will automati¬ 
cally incroa.se the number of women voters year 
l>y year, as opportunity for eilueation improves. 

By marriage a woman enter.s into partner- 
sliip with her husband which may w(>ll confer 
civic rights a.s well a"* domestic duties. The 
women who have strong objections to the 
qualificntion as ‘wives' are uinong those who can 
obtain a {K^rsonul qiialificution through ibemey 
or by possessing iiroperty. It does not seem 
reasonable to say that a woman will be more* 
under the influence of lier husband because her 
name is on the electoial roll for one reason 
rather than another. It may also ^ be said that 
this is a qualification for the married women only 
and makes no provision for the unmarriiKl women. 
But educations qualification will bring in a 
good number of women a.s well. A woman’s 
name may be on the electoral roll either as a 
wife or by virtue of her educational qualification 
or because she poasessea property of ner own. 

About a widow the idea la that a woman who 
was qualified as a voter in the lifetime of her 
husband in respect of her husband's property 
qualification should not lose her right to vote 
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when she becomes a widow. The privilege will 
do something to improve the .status of widow¬ 
hood. 

It will l)c agreed that the voting qualifications 
as recommended by the Lothian C^bmmittoe for 
tbo women of Bengal are fclie minimum we will 
be aat;.sfied with. \Ve should all unite in puv 
testing agiiin.st any reduction by the Joint 
Select (‘ommittne appointotl by Parliament. 

Pom.rsi; Ann v.vi ikmkvth 

There are two different methods : 

P^nst : There c.ui be Hi'panito pardah, polling 
station.s stalled entirely by women. 

Second: The ordinary irolling stations for 
men could li iv’ sep.-irutc entrance-s and polling 
compartments for iVonien and a woman assistant 
to hel]) women voters. 

In the first ease the jiurdah system may at 
first restrict the anmiier of women who will go to 
the poll, but the fet'line; against purdah is dying 
out. Besides there will be difficulty in identifying 
women voters .specially where purdah is strictly 
observed. Tfiis can be overcome by adopting 
the seeond method bc‘cau>ie women can then be 
allowed to be aecompanied to the polling booths by 
their husband,■J. their relatives or their neighbours 
which they w'ill usually do and, as a re.sult, their 
identity can be ea.sily testified. 

Another dilllrolty in the first ciise would be 
thai, it will not be easy to find a sutliciont number 
of snltiible women who arc willing to undertake 
the duties at these polling booths, specially in 
small towns and ruiiil areas ; wheroaa it may bn 
pos>ibte in most cases to provide a separate 
entranci* to the polling booths and one woman 
assistont. 

!^o toking everything int>> consideration the 
second arrang'Mneut is by far more suitable and 
desirable. 


Ri«i:KVAnuN ok Skats 

ruder the Pi-eniier’s (Aunmunal Award .') seats' 
in the Bangui Legislature have been reserved for 
women in a Legislature of d.oO member.s. Women 
will be free (o. eontost con.«tituencies on the samts 
terms a.s men. But considering the difficulties 
in the. way of a woman travelling about to canvas 
a constituency in order to fight an o|>eu election 
and al.so the o-tpenses it may involve, and 

as it is es.«entiftl that there should be in the 
l.^gisIaturo a number of women to express 
their views and mtike^ their influence felt, 
the demand for reservatiou of seats has been 
conceded to the extent of five setits. These five 
.seats are distributed a? follows: One Anglo* 
Indian, two Hindus, two Muhammadans. Th^ 
may now be filled by women candidates 
will seek ^election in constituencies reserved fqr 
women. - 
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FoKSlATrOX OF OOKSTfTinSNCIES FOR WOMBN 

It has been decided by the Prime Minister 
that there should be separate electorates for 
Hindu and Muhammadan men, so in the case 
of iKTomen too it will be the same. But a 
constituency, whether it be for a Hindu or a 
Muhammadan candidate, should consist of both 
men and women voters. 

It is a pity that the women of Bengal should 
be divided as Hindus and Muhammadans, but at 
present we women luive no voice in this—not 
till our men unite and accept joint electorates. 
Now the constituencic^s to return women should 
be guided by the same principle as that of 
general constituencies. That is the electorate 
should be a mixed electorate containing both men 
and women. It may be easy to provide 
electorates of women only for the r«'served seats 
for women but it would bo undesirable and 
practically impossible to provide now or in the 
immediate future a full complement of women 
presiding officers and helpers at the liootlis where 
polling of women’s constituencies will take place. 
Women coming to re(;ord their votes will 
invariably be accompanied by their men relations. 
So the help of men ^ cannot altogether be 
avoided. Besides voting in a mixed constituency 
will have its e<lucational effect both for men and 
women. Women will be free to contest consti¬ 
tuencies on the same terms as men. Yet it has 
been felt that some substantial reservation of 
seats should be assured in the beginning of the 
new constitution to women. This should not be 
regarded either as a privilege or a favour, 
because member.ship of a Legislature will, in my 
opinion, entail heavy responsibility. 

CONOLTTSIOJT 

In conclusion I should like to draw tlie atten¬ 
tion of my readers to the three important points 
1 have tried to lay emphasis on. 

Firnt: The necessity of increasing the number 
of women voters to make our influence felt in 
the Legislature. 


ISeeonfl.: ■ To have reserved seats to ensure the 
return of 'women to the OounciL 

Third : The constituency formed to return 
women to the reserved seats should be a-mixed 
one containing both men and women. 

There are several women’s organizations whmh 
have taken up the cause and to strengthen their 
hands we want to enlist the sympathy of all 
our friends. If we all discuss the question of 
women’s franchise with our friends and be of 
one opinion, we will be helping a ^at movement 
forward by helping to develop political conscious¬ 
ness _ amongst us. There will then be no 'cause 
to think that women will remain in the back¬ 
ground for ever. 

Now to do work it is nece-ssary to enter the 
Legislatures, Th(i Lothian (/ommittoe have 
studied the problem from all points and triefl to 
work on the memorandum submitted by a large 
influontiai section of the women of Bengal. I.(et 
us now make a stand and demand that the Joint 
Htdect {'ominitteo do not in any way cut down 
the proposals made by them. A cable to this 
effect has been sent from Bengal by the members 
of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women. The 
following is the cable which was adopted by 
them at their annual meeting and sent to the 
Prime Minister, the Becretary of Ktate for India 
and the Secretary to the Joint Select Committee; 

“If w: arc unable to get onr full voting strength 
• by means of adult franchise or the group system 
nothing leas than the strength recommended by 
the Lothian Committee of (six and a halft miiiiohs 
will be acceptable to the women of India.” 

For Bengal this would mean qne and a 
half million out of a total of 12 million qdult 
women. In spite of special provisions only 
one and a half million women of Bengal will 
be enfranchised under the Lothian Committee’s, 
recommendations aud^ if we, women of Bengal, 
strongly support this then the Joint Select 
Committee will not cut down the special 
provisions suggested by the Lothian Committee. 





Decentralizing Industry 

economic condition of the ChineHe is almost 
similar to that of Indians. With a view to improv¬ 
ing the rank and file economically _ a movement 
has been started in China which aims at develop¬ 
ing small scale industries. Vif- National ChrMinn 
Council ^ Remnw wantB a similar movement to be 
started in India for the same purpose. It says : 

In this age of industrialisra which brings disruption 
to the social life of Oriental countries with disastrous 
moral consequences, anything that will enable 
industries to be carried on in more wholesome 
social conditions should be welcomed. Tf, instead of 
large scale factories which depend for labour on 
people recruited from villages who are forced to live 
under crowded and insanitary conditions, our indus¬ 
tries can be decentralized by developing a system by 
which agriculture can be combined with industries, 
we will be laying the foundation for a new and 
better social order. The development of small scale 
industi'y in rural areas along these fines will mean 
lt»8 concentration of power and wealth m a few 
hands, and also elimination of many of the evMs 
we now’ find in our crowded industrial centres. 
k group iu China concerned about the Christianizing 
of economic relations has been devoting attention 
to this matter. Under the inspiration and guidance 
of this group an organization has been launched for 
Uiis purpose in North China. We publish in the 
Repon section of this Bevuav a brief account of the 
purpose and plans of work of this organization— 
t.he North China Industrial Service Union. In will 
be seen that co-operation occupies an important place 
iu the scheme outlined. For providing credit to the 
small producers ; for the supply of equipment and 
raw materials needed for the industry ; for the 
provision of electric power ; and for marketing 
arrangements, reliance is placed on co-operative 
methMs. The industries to which this method of 
organization could be applied are industries 
snbsidary to agriculture, whether followed in the 
home or iu village workshops, as well as wholetime 
industrial occupations, such as mineral industries, 
including iron and pottery, and textile and other 
industries. We, in India, may well watch with interest 
the progrras of the work of this Union in North 
China. Electricity is now available at reasonable rates 
for even village workshops in the Mysore State, and 
similar facilities will at no distant date be within the 
n*aoh of people of several districts of the Madras 
Presidency, ^e Punjab, and the States of Travancore 
and Cochin as the result of hydro-electric works 
now under construction. When electricity thus be¬ 
comes available in our villages we may expect a great 
exiwnsion in industries which are sabsidiary to 
agriculture. But this expansion should be guided 
in its initial stages if we want to sec small 
independent producers taking their honoured place 
in the economic and industrial life of the country. We 


would commend this matter to the study and 
atteution of the leaders of the co-operative movement 
in India. While Government can help in many ways in 
the promotion of these small-scale industries, nothing 
substantial can be achieved without the initiative oi 
voluntary organizations, such as the one that has now 
started work in North Clhina. 


Encoiu'agement of T amil 
III The Atlra occurs the following: 

The Aunamalai University is running an Honours 
course in Tamil -a unique feature--recently awarded 
a prize of rupees one thousand only tor a text- 
Imok on Logic in Tamil, teaches Tamil under part 2 
of the B. A. courses, and has a Tamil Department 
training students for the Vidvan and Trained 
Teacher's Uertificate Examinations. The Madras 
University is also doing a good deal for Tamil; it 
maintains a Tamil Research Department, is publishing 
the Tamil lexicon at a coat of nearly six laUis (2 
rupees and gives Tamil an hononrM place in its 
eiivriculura of studies. 


Whittier and the Brahmo Sani%j 

Influence of Brahmoism on Whittier was 
immense. It is interesting to read the following 
in The Arifan Path about Whittier’s eulogy of the 
Brahmo Sauiaj: 

In Whittier’s prose work may be found two 
unique references to the Brahmo riamaj. At the 
conclusion of the essay entitled “Haverford Oollege” 
appears a letter addressed to Dr. Thomas Obasc 
in which Whittier wrote : 

“That Haverford may fully realize and impx’Ove its 
grc.at opportunities as an approved seat of learning 
and ex^nent of Uhristian philosophy which can 
never he superseded, and which needs no change to 
fit it for universal acceptance, and which, overpassing 
the narrow limits of sect, is giving new life and hope 
to (Jhristeudom, and finding its witness in the Hindu 
revivals of the Brahmo riamaj and the fervent utter¬ 
ances of Ohuuda Ben and Mozoomdar, is the earnest 
desire of thy friend.” 

Even more enthusiastically did Whittier write to 
James T. Fields, the Boston publisher: 

“I hope thee will see the wonderful prophet of the 
Brahmo Bamaj, Mozoomdar, before he leaves the 
country. I should have seen him in Boston but for 
illness'last week. That movement in India is the 
greatest in the history of ObristiaBity since the days 
5f Paul.” 

Chnstiui Miasiojts ia. tit« Orient 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose discusses the objects and 
activities of the Christian missions in the Orient in. 
PrabuMha BharaJta. He writee; 
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' Afto all. Ibis bnsineAS of sending ecnis-^aries to 
for(!»gii lanas as evangelizers is very cosily. The 
PrOtestaiit churches of the United States alone spend 
for foreign mission 40 million dollars annually. 
(A dollar, in normal limes, is worth about three 
rupees.) 

Just now many American missionarir.s are operat¬ 
ing in India and how many dollars they are spending 
1 ani unable to say at present. Tint, 1 do know that as 
<vbina offers the greatest Oriental market for American 
goods, the American niissionarie-t arc spending more 
dollars to exrnvert atid Itaplizf* the Ohinese “bcathen” 
than any other poojde in the East. Elag follows 
the mis.sionary. There are no lt»s than 120 varieti''s of 
.\m«;rican Protestant sects represented in the Republic 
of China. Altogether they hive spent, so far, the: 
stupendous sum of half ' a billion dollar-, in that 
nation. 

There •wore in Ohiua a few years ago about .SlKXl 
I’rotestant missionaries in 7(X) citicM; today there arc 
about ftjtXK) in 4(10 cities. A short wliile ago, the 
lloman Catholics haxi -l/XK* missionaries in t^hinn ; 
now they have been reduced by 2 or ;t hundred. 

Then, too, converting the (’hinese seems an 
espensive bnsiness. Dr, Olareiiee K. Milier, Trc.'usnrcr 
of the Lutheran Church in the Tinilcd State'^. 
reported recently that the cost of proselyting the 
Chinese was 1,I1(K) rupees a head. On the basis ol 
Dr. Miller’s calculations, it would fake 175 billion 
dollars to make China safe for liord .lesus. 

The missionary has always bw-n an integral part 
of the impelialistic advance of the )V(st. The 
evangelists are patriots first, and everything else in 
lessor measure. As an insiniuo of the interrelation 
of the Wostorn church with the Western state, one 
recalls the speech which President McEinley made 
to the delegation of Methodist bishops who called at 
the White House to congratulate him on his decision 
to annex the PhilipjHiics at the turn of the century. 
President McKinley assured the bishop'- that, bis 
decision to annex came “through direct leading from 
^d, after conti ruled nights of jrraycr. and was 
inspired by desire to Christianize the Eilipinos as our 
brothers for whom Christ dirsl," It was a call from 
Jehovah that the Filipinos, who bad alivacly been 
converted to Catholicism by the Spaniards, should now 
be, “Christianized” by the American missionaries and 
be made American snhject I The church jircKS gave the 
message of Mr. McKinley a wide circulafioh and it, 
was generally accepted, among the chmv.h-going 
members of the. United States, as one more evidence 
that the war with Spain had been ordained by (iod. 


Vitality of Indian Culture 

In aniintoresting and thought-provoking article 
in Jnf/ia and ihe WorUl Dr. W. Norman Brown 
discusses the trends of Indian culture and 
nationalism. He says : 

To attain enduring strength nationality must have 
more positive, nourishment rhan hatreri of foreign 
rule. 11 must be based upon a genuine national 
culture, unified and vital, that has powerful common 
ideals, guaranteeing »the ability to achieve unified 
action after as well as before securing political 
independence. That some such basis exists in India 
antecedently indicated by the past history of the 
oountry. Becent archeeologicat exploration m the 
•l^os valley, first published in 1924, has showU 
aidstiing there a highly developed, civilization as early 


as the beginning of the third millennium B. C. Fron 
the early part ot the first mUienniutn B. 0. we bari 
had a stream of culture in India, continuing nnbroker 
down to the present, tllthOMh with numerouj 
vicissitudes and modifications. Few other regions car 
present snch a history ; certainly not Egypt ami 
Mesopotamia ; possibly only Uhina. . 

It is this continuity of native Indian culture tbai 
is it-s most striking characteristic. It has. for one 
thing, withstood the assaults of nutneron.s invading 
barbarians. Possibly the earliest of these w’ere th« 
Aryans, although, as I have remarked, we cannot be 
sore what their relationship is to the whole snbj'JCt ol 
civilizition in India. At later times the Saka' 
(Scythians), the Tluns, and others burst upon tbf 
country, to destroy but in the end to he assimilatec 
by native Indian society and to adopt Indiar 
institutions. This assimilation is not in ifsjlf especiallj 
Kurj'rising ; for Rome in the same way coiKiuerer 
her uncivilized conquerors. But a moRi critical test 
came when Indian culture was brought itito eonflici 
with other highly devolopwi cultures, and still 
luiiint.lined its vitality. This has 0 '*enrred threi 
times. 


Help to Indian Nationalism. 

In the same paper Dr. Brown draws our 
pointed attention to the obafeielesto Indian 
ntitionn1il,y. Many factors will eontrilmte to 
her being a nation. Among these are the 
following -. 

Anothc!* outside help to Indian nationality is found 
in* the increasing respect of the world for India's 
culture. The “poor, benighted Hindu’’ is now largely 
a creatnre of the past. The examination of India’s 
literature by western scholars, the study of her ari 
as preserved in western mnseurns. the contact with 
cnltnretl and charming Indians who come in ineveasinc 
numher.s to the West have all aided in building iif 
that respect. Perhaps the mo.st contributory of all 
was Vivekananda, the hero of the Parliament ot 
Religions at the Chicago World’s Pair, who in a few 
months' time obliterated much of the contempt for 
Hindu religions that existed espeeially^ in America 
The award of the Nobel prize for literature to Tagore, 
the recognition of the scientists Bose and Raman 
and of the ithiJosopher Radhakrishnan have raised 
India in the eyes of the genera) public.. India is 
coming of age in western mentality as well os in 
Indian. Not only has the West been affected 
favourably toward India : India herself has had her 
self-confidenee increased by the favourable opinion 
so aroused. 

So much depends upon leadership in the promotion 
of nationality that wo must pause for a moment to 
take np that point with India. The mere attainment 
of home rule will hy no means complete the aims ol 
Indian nationality. If I am correct in viewing that 
nationality as a phenomenon essentially Hindu, then 
the work will not bo completed until Hindu culture 
succeeds-in reaffirming itself as nniversally Indian. 


Impending Menace to Indian Insurance 

Imuratwe World offers comment on the 
proposed Insurance Bill in Portuguese India, It 
scents a danger to the cause of insurance in, the 
BUI and says: 
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The Offitcia! Glaaette of the Portn^ese India han 
very recently puhliahed a draft bill governing the 
operationa of insurance business in Ctou, with social 
reference to the agency organization. While thoroughly 
af^mng to the provision of the bill ensuring the 
identity and physical capacity of the agents which 
must be considered, particularly the latter, as condi¬ 
tions precedent to their appointment, wc cannot 
refrain from pointing out the iinliueinesalikc nature 
of the other provisions which assess their moral 
hazard. It is not always possible, for instance, as 
reqnirwl in the bill to seenre two firms with siiflicient 
credit in s particular local bank to vouch for the 
agents. More significant danse in tin* bill giving it. a 
touch of liarshncss in relation to agents h:is n 
reference to the excessive rates of taxes payable by 
the agf»nts for a small amount of husincss in a 
country of !5(X).000 people, liCgislation may he 
necessary to bring in uniformity in the msnnt^r in 
which business is being conducted by i.bc agfni.s of 
filoa. But sufficient scop" must at the same time be 
provided for the healthy growth of the busiiniss. Too 
much n^striction imposed upon the .agency recruitment, 
cannot fail to retard the progress of insurance. To 
add to this, the levying of taxes uj. such exhorbitant 
rates on the agents will react, by increasing the cost 
of insurance service, upon its develoiuncnt. 


Newspapers in Gennan Schools 

Dr. ()(,fp Herborn writes on tho use of news¬ 
papers in Clerman schools in The Kdui‘iiJiniin1 
lifrkir thus: 

VariouM sy«tpms have been devi.^cd *to make this 
newspaper reading as profitable as possible, ff 
a school is able to take in copies of twelve difierenl 
papers for a period of. so,v. tiirce months, each boy 
can then reaij one tiais'r for one week, anotlicr for 
another, and so on. He will thus rapidly b"C'UTt(' 
acquainted w'ith o)>iniotis of tbi* most varied type. On 
special occasions, such as a parliamcnf.ary election 
or a meeting of the l;eagnc of Nations, f.ho b^ys can 
then report -on what they h.wc re,ad. views c/in be 
compared and deductions made. ff the state of the 
school funds makes it impossible to (.ake in so many 
papers regularly, copies of newspapers can be spwjally 
ordered for the boys when some event of parl.icular 
importance has occurred. In l,hi.s c.ase, of course, the 
amount of political insight gained by the boys front 
the study of one copy of the paper' will be less, and 
more will have to I)c left to the giiidauce of the 
maetor. A third method of study is to let groups of 
boys read up subjects which particularly interest 
them in the various p.apers and rgiorl at intervals 
on the results of thieir reading. The boys must be 
encouraged to read all the pape-rs they can get hold 
of, not only those with whose political standpoint 
they are in sympathy. For reading of this type, it 
has often been found possible to procure copu^ of 
papers from public ntading rooms. 

Newspaper reading can bj incorporated in lessons 
of the most varied typo. For the history and 
geography lessons the newspapers can provide much 
interesting information, their criticisms of plays and 
of recent publications can form a part of the literature 
lessons, whilst the. modern language master will find 
endless uses for the foreign, papers in his classes. 
Th^ is, in fact, hardly a school in Germany in 
which fotmgn papers are not read for linguistic 
reasons. 


The results of the nse of newsjmjiers in Gorman 
schools have boon very encouragtng. Boys, Iwth 
while they arc still at school and after they have 
left, have spoken appreciatively of their newspaptw 
lessons, and their parents Ujo haye expressed them¬ 
selves well satisfied with the training in common 
sense and impartiality, which these lessons have 
supplied. There acenis every probability that the 
newspaper has now b<><*i>me an established factor 
in German (xluealion. 


Secondary Education in India 

The same paper publishes an addrris.s by T)r. 
Zlainldiii Ahmed, given al. the Lahore Session of 
the All-India Lduentioniii Gonferenen. Primary 
ns well as University ediieation has engaged the 
attention of many, but secondary eilucation has 
all .along he(!n negleeted in Indiit. Dr. Zianddin 
.\hmed ofl'ers the following enminent on the 
kind of secoinlary eilucation obtaining in India : 

(ff.) ft is an established fact that in every country 
private schools' are almost always donominationsl 
institutions. itenominuiional institutions have no 
place in the democracy towards w'hich we are moving. 
Some persons strongly believe that nationalism in 
India cann(w, iUmrish until separate electorates for 
political bodies arc abolished. The demand for 
separate electorates is the result, ami not the cause,, 
of the tondeiiey towards separation whose germs are 
sown in ilenominational institutions. J.n case the 
existing policy is not revised, every coramnnity 
in India will lie compelled to set up its own, 
organization for colleclmg funds and running 
its own eihu’.Dtional michinery. This will lean 
to the demand for ciTr'r ii autonomy which some 
of the Goniral KiiropcHn States have alreadv granted 
to the niinnrilies in their eountr.v- State rtspon- 
sibility for all for,ns of education, as in most 
countries of the M'est. is the only method of checking 
this (.endenf'y towanls separation. 

(h) The division «»f schools into State ^ schoote 
and aided schools and their further denominational 
sub-division hsa created several brotherhoods among 
the teachers of secondary s<-hools. It serionsly affoote 
the dr rurpx of the teachers and is reflected 

ill the attitude of tbc pupils towards national 
problems. ^ , 

(e) I'hc present. ])o!ic,\ has led to wastefnl distri¬ 
bution of high schools. The high schools arc mostly 
situated in close ncighbonrhixKl of each other in big 
towns ; the interests of the rural j*o))nlation are< 
entirely neglected and they arc sure to assert tnen>- 
selvps * in the nc.-ir future under the new C(M)8- 
tit.ntiou. Taking the connlry as a whole, a large 
mimbcr of small high schools, all of the same tyi^ 
in dose vicinity to each other, involve Bational 
economic wa-^te. The lioys could be more eflSciedfly 
ami more -economically taught in a single eohom 
with parallel classes. 

The present policy has also created some mio^ 
problems which seriously affect the efllcg^cy w 
teaching. Its pernieiouse effect is not hilly applies- 
dated. Foremost among these problems i» 
question of not altogether happy relations hetwe^ 
teachers and managm. The pay and prospects of 
teachers in aided schools also cause great faariiwidp 
In one Ihrovince the schools have „ bead (awaOd,' 
into busing concerns. TMcbets nre aNUlcM.ii. 
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b(^re the long vocation to avoid payment of their 
vacation salaries and to enable the proprietors to 
xecrait cheaper staff after the vacation from among 
the newer graduates. The system of grant-in-aid 
U) also a great source of annoyance. 


city and whiteness of knowledge. in ^ writing 

about theta for the fastidious editors of the big cities, 
he learned a profemion, which is mudi more t^n 
most men ate so fortunate as to have when tearing 
the portals of their colleges in any country in the 
world. 


Self-help in American Universities 

T^ere are amiile facilities in America for poor 
students to earn ■ and meet their expenses in 
universities. .Mr. Frank (!. Jlancroft gives the 
remmiscen(;es of his college career in Princeton 
University laying stress on this H»pHCfc, in Thr 
Indimn Revirw. lie says : 


When I matriculated in Princeton fniversitv in 
the Hutunui of 1022, 1 know what was ahead of me. 
Being almost entirely without means of support from 
home, and deliberately having chosen one of the most 
expensive universities of the countiy, it was inevitable 
that I must work. And such was the case with 
many of my classmates, as (%an be seen from the fact 
^t one-fifth of them took employment in the 
Commons dining-halls while more than half registered 
with the Bureau of Biiident Employment for partial 
self-support. Now, the interesting fact is that all 
students who aspire to lucrative "white-collar"’ student 
employment in their upper-class years must be 
willing at the beginning to wear dirty collars or none 
at all. If they snow themselves able to go through 
the hard and unpleasant daily diseipUnes of dishing 
soup and cleaning tip scraps, they are accounted 
worthy of subtler and more remunerative types of 
work later. Fortunately one could earn his Ixmrd by 
working at only two meals a day and during the 
third he sat at table on terras of fullest cf|uality with 
his class-mates, an attitude sometimes mingled even 
with a little admiration. 

Those devoid of initiative and intelligence (a com¬ 
bination sometimes called luck) continued to “push 
trays” four years and one had to admire their 
persistence at a dirty job; but there were really 
ample opportunities to evolve into better -types of 
work. Some became private seifretaries to professors : 
others drove the cars of ivealthy New York and 
Philadelphia families who bad retired to the academic 
and idyllic atmosphere of Princeton for their declining 
years; others got concessions for the suit-pressing 
and shoe-shining of the sartorially correct upiierclass- 
men; and my best friend created an afternoon 
playground for the young bomduls of professors’ 
families, a work whimi eventually won him, after 
n^uation, the head mastership or the elite Junior 
High School of the town. 

Your correspondent was fortunate enough to 
become aiilUated with a very fascinating bit of under¬ 
graduate endeavour known as the Press Club. Our 
duty it was to comb the University for news to be 
sent to the numerous metropolitan dailies and news¬ 
services, and this news included scientific discoveries, 
Ktera^ research, athletics, interesting student statistics, 
interviews with the temous men of the place, accounts 
of academic functions, and anything else which might 
emanate from the teeming, if immature, brains of our 
lively coterie. 

Working for the Press Club not only allowed me 
to remain in Coll^e^ but it made remaining there 
worth-while,/' Interviewing men in every department, 
<»e was to supplement the restricted offerings 
^ bis and to gra some inklings of the cAholt- 
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Anti-Halarial Work in Bengal 

Setentifie Lidian writes about the achievements 
of the Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society, 
Calcutta: 

The Co-operative .^nti-Malaria Society, Calcutta, 
which has been registered under the Co-operative 
Society’s Aiit, aims at creating autonomous rural 
units in each village throughout the province. These 
units are being set up to control Malaria and other 
diseases like Kala-a/ar and to improve local areas by 
introducing environmental sanitation, drainage and 
pure water supplies. More than one thousand of 
such units have already been formed in Bengal. 
There are approximately 7,(X),C)00 villages in Indir. and 
if 700 societies like the Co-operative Anti-Malaria one 
come into existence, working with the spirit and 
energy of the Central Calcutta Bocicty, the sanitation 
problem of rural India which appears to be a 
formidable one, may be brought within the range of 
practical poliiies. More these ideas are disseminated 
in a hand-book through schools all over the country, 
the grenter is the chance of success to bring ludm 
into line with other civilized countries where the 
practice of social sta'viee plays an important part in 
their civic and«econoraic life. 

Fuiiher, the experience gained by work on malaria 
control in India is of particular scientific interest. 
The extent of annual death roll from malaria alone 
rises to a million or more in certain ymrs in this 
country and difficulties arise in determining the 
species of mosjjuitoes which are carriers of malaria, 
there being considerable dissimilarity in their habits 
and b^avionr amongst the species and carriers' 
according to localities, "as there is among the different 
races and sub-classes of mankind. It is erroneously 
believed that the bite of all female Anopheline mos¬ 
quitoes causes malaria. It has also been found that 
the females of all Anopheline species have not the 
same capacity of transmitting disease and that the 
carrier species differ under varying circumstances. 
These are the experiences at a particularly malaria- 
stricken village known os Birnagar in the district of 
Nadia in Bengal. Similar experiences are accnmulat- 
ing at other centres as well. Labourious field work 
andpatient research are called for in all cases. 

The malaria control and other kinds of village 
welfare work at Birnagar are more voluntary than 
paid so far as the organizers are concerned, who have 
raised funds chiefly by self-help from among them¬ 
selves and who have made a name in the scientific 
world, not so much for the results so far achieved as 
for their valuable collection of records of work and 
the effective means of control adopted by them. The 
example set is encouraging and deserves to be 
generally followed throughout India. 

The control measures are first antilarval by the 
use of such larvicides as («') crude oil called Ptisterim 
and (n) Paris green mixed with a diluent brick dust 
and blown from a rotary blower and secondly, anti- 
gametocyte by regular administration of quinine, 
cinchona and plasmoquine to attack parasites in the 
human host. 
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The Indian Medical Gatindl Bill 

27te Journal of the Indian Medical Association 

writes: 

While we cannot dia^^uise onr regret that the 
Bill was not rejected in the Assembly we suffer 
no disappointment because we anticipated this result 
in view or the majority which (loyernmeut commands 
in the House. And at the same time we are filled 
with admiration and gratitude to those members 
of the Assembly who put up such a gallant fight on 
behalf of the Indian medical profession. It showed 
that they had a very thorough grasp of tlie whole 
question and ' were easily able to refute the claims 
of the Qoyerument benches, la particular wo cannot 
but admire the wealth of evidence adduced to show 
how the minds and footsteps of the Government of 
India have been guided by the British General 
MeJioal Council. Mr. Maswood Ahmed and Dlwan 
Bahadhur Ramaswami Mndaliarwere entirely winvincing 
on this point, as the latter put it—“Somehow or 
other the Government of India have succumbed to 
the magnificent authority of the General McKlical 
Council, that they have approached it with bated 
breath and whispering humblenuss. that they find 
themselves overawe<l by that great body which sits in 
supreme judgment oyer questions relating to medical 
education or the medical profession.” 


Intra-mural Sports in Schools 

Arrangements should be so made that all the 
students in the school may take to sports and 
exeraisps. Dr, .Jagadisan M. Kiimarappa says in 
The Field (Madras): 

8o far we, in India, have been more interested 
ill inler-.school sports than in providing opportunities 
of physical activity for all. Much remains to be 
done in improving and expanding inter-school 
athletics. Though athletic competition between schools 
has been of great service in drawing out students for 
competitive physical exerense and recreative sports, 
its ^sibility in regard to universal participation for 
the attainiug of ultimate physical, moral and social 
values has not yet bexm realize. Our schools must 
take steps to provide more facilities for intra-mural 
sports. The qualily of performancp can also be 
improved if every student is required to take regularly 
some definite form of exercise. For securing good 
results it is also necessary to provide strict, intelligent 
and enthusiastic leadership. In other words, provision 
must be made for a full-time physical director for 
each school, and be mast he given ample facilities 
and some assistance. With such arrangements a 
large body of students could he made to take part 
in valuable iutra-mural sports. Inter-school athletics 
has, no doubt, done much to arouse the student’s 
intetest. But now we need visiou, funds, facilities 
and proper leadership to make the best values of 


athletics available to every student. Intra-muTal 
sports will reach its greatest usefnlnoss only as part 
of the graded system of compulsory physicil training 
in Bcfamls. When such a place is provided for 
athletics in the school curriculum, then it will be in 
a position to contribute in its own way social and 
moral values, enthusiasm and competitive zest to the 
more formal work of the school. 


What Is An Expert 

Dr. V. R. Kokatnur writes in Progressive 
India : 

An ex]>tirt is a technician, who knows all the 
details of a plant, process or machinery. He is a 
specialist of only one thing. If lie is a motor 
mechanic, he is a specialist in mechanism of one 
make of car, be it a Ford or a Rolls Royce, If be 
is a Ford mechanic, he knows little about Bolls 
Royce and if Rolls Royce, knows little about Ford. 
He is gener.al)y not resourceful when confronted 
with the slightest change of conditions of mechanism 
or process. He is a 1(i0 per cent imitator and not 
at all an originator. He neither sees the problems, 
even when looking at one, nor is capable of solving 
them. Hundreds of instances can be roentionpd 
where an expert was at sea when removed to 
ditferent environments or where the water, the raw' 
material, the intermediates, the parts, etc. are 
diflerent. Gne of the well known experta on dyes 
could not produce in another country an oUuce 
of the particular dyestutl' that he was reguial'Iy 
manufacturing in his own country until he imported 
the intermediate cliemicals from his own. Anoth^ 
ex|)ert on cloctro-plating could not discover that the 
liilficultics he was mating in another town were 
merely due to the difl’crence in water. An ex{»rt 
dyer could not get the results with dyes, that were 
not made in Germany. 

An expert has almost become an extinct species 
iiow-a-days in civilized countries. NeiUicr one claims 
to lie an expert, nor can one find him anywlrer& 
The currency value of this qualification has consi¬ 
derably depreciated in advanced countries of tiw 
West. The cross-rate value of it, however, is very 
favourable in backward countries, ft is, therefore, 
that exports acquire an added value in such oountries; 

Educated capital in the West rarely employs 
or consults such experts, as it knows their ins i^’ 
outs. It is neither interested in imitating an arri<^ 
nor in bringing out. an old article with its, 
values. It realizes that both imitation and old Vf^deS ' 
create ii disadvantage in salesmanship and in com¬ 
petition. An expert has no value in creating a new. 
article, or to perfect an old article under new Vioadi- 
tions or in building new values in an edd tfftidtt. 
It is, therefore, that the educated capital has so litm ' 
use for experts. ; 
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Eugenics and Political Prejudice 

Should the state undertake eugenic measuivs? 
Writing in The Modfm Thinher about “Biology 
and Statesmanship”, Professor .1. B. S. Ilnlilnno 
discusses some of the dangers whicli may arise 
if politicians want to carry out eugenic measures, 
particularly negative eugenic measures like 
sterilization of the feehle-mintled and the unfit. 
He believes that such a policy will not he 
applied impartially a.s Is'tween different Kocial 
classes. He says: 


The progninime of rhe party uov\ in power in 
Germany ineJndes, or iiicluded till lately, a number 
of 80‘C^led eugenic nieasuTes. intended to check the 
breeding of various typ<» of defectives, and of persons 
who are not of tJerraan race. As they (kiscribe 
people who do not share ihcir political opinions as 
defective-->«f«derw(!r% is the word—It would sw'.ni 
that a latece proportion of the German people arc 
regarded as biologically undosirablo. In Kngland 
self-styled eugenists have attacker] poor relief, ami 
teansttional benefit for the unemployed, on the 
gronnd that tliis class is on the whole congenitally 
mfedor. Now it sceuvs to me th'it the danger of 
multiplication of the mentally defective is a real 
one; but there is a much more pressing and iramwH- 
ate dmigcr. And that is that peitplo of whom govern¬ 
ments do not approve should, on eugenic grounds, 
be sterilized, segregated or .starved. To niy mind 
the attempt to justify such measures on biological 
mx>UHds is a prostitution of science, far more serious 
uton the manufacture of high explosives, bombing 
aeroidanee or poisonous gase.^. Wo biologists cannot 
prevmt statesmen from doing these things, but we 
can most emphatically protest against their being 
done in the name of biology, and in countries where 
speech is still free we can warn the public against 
this misuse of our science. 

' The same sort, of pscndo-scientific propaganda 
goes on about race. It may be that negroes are 
edngimttaUy inferior to whites, or Italian.s to Swedes, 
hut th^ is no scientific evidence for this. If you 
jv mXA suddenly exchange all the babies in a Kentish 
village and a South African kraal it is (|uite likely 
I jiiyt the standard of civilization in tbo village would 

f ^own, and that in the kraal would go up. But 
know; nor does anyone else. Studies of 
frldtes and negroes living side by side under like 
tioaditlona on a West Indian island showed no great 
In intellsctual endowment between the two. 
fe mast oountries the negroes enjoy far worse social 
and educational advantages than the whites, and no 
lair ooinpariso^ can be made. If you want to see 
which or two. wws gives most, milk you put them 
h 0 & in.t^ name'dmd; you don’t put one in mi 
pn ^liA madow^fand the other on the Afrioan veldt. 
oyh''and women. 
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What Statesmen Might Bo 
But that does not mean, .siays Professor 
Fliildaiie in course of the .same luticle, why 
statesmen should not do something to improve 
the nuu'. There arc two important <piG8tioris 
which demand their immediate nttentioa : 

What more general eugtmie mesisures could a 
statesman take? Beyond question the most immediate¬ 
ly important eugenic measure is to avoid another 
war. There may he etliically justifiable wars—l 
personally think thewe an;~lmt there arc assuredly 
no biolomcally justifiable w.ars. In a modern wiu’ tint 
healthiest young men in each fighting nation are 
killeil off. The unhealthy remain behind and beget 
the next getuTation. War is a far more serious evil 
from the eugenic jioint of view than the multiplica¬ 
tion of mental defectives. 

i^econdly, a eugoniciil statesman would t;ike steps 
to raise the birth-rate among all classes except tin; 
mentally or ]ihysieally defective. One main reason 
for the ’falling birth-mte is probably that children art- 
felt as an ecoiiomic, burden. This is inevitable under 
our Picseiit economic system. An institution such as 
hereditary wpjilth, is clearly unsound biologicidly. For 
the fewer children yon have the more you can leave 
to eaoli. Momiver, childltMsness is rewarded by a 
rise in the social .scale. A man with no children - 
or one—is likely to save money; a man with ten 
cannot do so. Apart from hick, there arc two keys 
to economic success, namely, ability and sterility. 
8 o long as this is so, ability will teml to marry 
sterility: and able people to have fewer children 
than simpletons. The only cure for this state of 
affairs is some form of endowment of motherhood. I 
welcome the coming fall in onr population Ijecausc 
it, will probably force the governments to do some¬ 
thing concrete for mothers of large families -the 
moss exploited and least politically vocal group in our 
whole population. 

There is a tendency among people who liave 
thought superficially on biolo^ to support our 
existing social inequalities by analogy with the 
Darwinian straggle for existence, and survival of the 
fittest. This is a mistake duo to the confusion 
between social and biological suct^ess. If able men 
who became rich usually had large lamilies. and 
social failures who drifted into the slums had small 
ones, then our economic system would be biologically 
sound. Actually the opposite is the case, the 
biologist must welcome economic measures which 
tend, either to equalize incomes as between different 
social classes, or to equalize the standard of living 
as between members of large and small families in 
the same social dass. 


Oil from Irak 

The' opening of new oil fielde in li»q under 
Bridib control, is likely - to have iteportemt 
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international i^rctisaion^ln the feld of both 
trade and strategy. The problem is dtseussed 
^ Dr. Adolf Keifenberg in the Berliner 
Tugd/hU. 

Although the European press has pud but 
little attention to the matter, a revolutionary change 
is about to take place in the world distribution of 
petroleum. Economically as well as politically and 
strategically, the imminent oitening up of the 
Mesopotamian oil fields will be an event of the 
very greatest importance. In the struggle over the 
energy sources of the world, petroleum has long 
competed with coal for first place. Whereas formerly 
the control of petroleum rested in the hands of the 
United 'States, in the last few years England has 
succeeded in materially shaking the monopoly of the 
all-powerful Biandard Oil and in acquiring a 
considerable share in the production sources of 
petroleum. 

The Mesopotamian oil fields are known to be 
among the most desirable in the world, the 
pioduction capacity of the Mosul wells being 
estimated at twenty million tons a year, almost 
one-tenth of the world production. Before the war 
the Deutsche Hank held extensive petroleum- 
exploration rights in Irak, but afterward the German 
portion was divided among the old partners, Royal 
Dutch-Shell and the Angio-Persian Oil Company; 
a French group that is supported by the Govern¬ 
ment ; and the American Standard Oil. In 1931 
a newly formed concern, the Irak Petroleum 
Company, received a definitive concession from the 
Irak Government and embarked energetically upon 
its work of development. • 

IjBst year, while the development work of the 
Irak Petroleum Company was in full swing, another 
concern, the British Oil Development Company, 
obtain«i a concession for the territory west of the 
Tigris. The interests represented in this organization 
are also predominantly British. Bat since the 
company knew that it could not count on the 
League of Nation’s supporting the policy of the 
Open Door uniras other nations were represented, 
it joined with an Italian group which, in its turn, 
was connected with a Franco-Swiss group and a 
German group. In this German group the Friedrich 
Krupp Compaiw, the Gntehoffnu^-htltte, and the 
firm of Otto Wolff participated. The German share 
is only 12 per cent, but Germany is to have a 
3B-per cent interest in the deliveries m kind. 

In spite of this international combination, it wonld 
be false to suppose that the British Oil Development 
Company, which recently changed its name to the 
Mosul Oil Fields Company, with an initial capital 
of a million pounds, is not fully under British 
influence. Article 32 of the concession contract 
expressly stipulates that the company shdl be and 
mu^ remain British. It must be registered in 
England, and not only must its headquarters always 
be boated within His British Majesty’s poBsessions, 
but even its president must always be an 
Englishman. 


Petrolewa aadBritibsJi Imperialism 

Oil prodsetion. in Iraq is oo% howeverj likely 
to the abendonment of the Persiai), ou fieldA 
‘*for England must see to it that it 1^ an oil 
dcp<^ |}^ot^ the Suez OsnaL'* This leada Dr. 


Reifenberg to discuss the importaheo of peteoleum 
in the security of the British Empire : 

Petroleum plays a very important lAle in the 
security of English sea power. The Brit&h tank 
fleet comprises over a millioD and a half register 
tons. On the sea route through the Mediterranean 
to India, on the route around Africa to India and 
the Far East—everywhere the British Admiralty has 
taken care to be provided with oil bunker stations. 
Throi^h the laying of the oU pipe Une to Haifa not 
only is England suppIM with its own oil port in 
the Mediterranean but it no longer has to reckon 
with the possibility that the vraole English <h 1 
supply may be imperilled by the destruction of t^ 
Suez Canal. Moreover, not only does Haifa lie in 
territory controlled by the English, bat the place of 
production itself is under the protection of English 
bombing sqnadrons and of a state bound to 
friendship by treaty. The tense sitnation in the 
Pacific Ocean clearly reveals thiU; in the face 
of American rivalry England must remain intent on 
controlling ail the petroleum land adjacent to its 
sea route to India and the Far East. 


Andre Maurois as Writer 

Professor H. J. Laski gives an estimate tiie 
literary position of Andrg Maurois in the Daily 
Herald and is quoted in The Living Age : 

At bottom, M. Manrois’s desire is to please a society 
that takes literature as one of Us external decorations 
and he amply succeeds in his effort. His society must 
be a leisured one, that has made its bargain with fate 
and asks, above all, to be amused. There must be-no 
obtrusion of the really ultimate queeiions. Thm 
must be no examination of foundations. . It is tta 
easier to trifle elegantly about Shelley the Ariel ilun 
about the Shelley who, as in the famous attack 
Castlereagh, could see with passionate indignatibo the 
pain of an oppressed and disinherited people. It 
is far easier still to explain the personal problems in 
Byron’s life than to aisenss the social environment, 
still more to judge it, which drove him into rebellion 
and exile. A writer for the drawing-room must 
go into the study or the market place. M. Maorbis 
takes care not to do so. 

His taleots, of course, are real enough. He knows 
to a nicety the tastes of his audience, and just hipw 
far he can go with them. His style fits h» purpose 
to a nicety. It skims the surface 'with th 0 ,iM^ 
elegance as a kingfisher skimming the placid wgit^ 
of a stream. It is as polished and reticulated m % 
fine piece of designed silver. All the right 
said with the air of a man of the wmrid. . ' 

You feel that M. Maurois has idways mingled 
the right people and heard the right things 
He can report them and comment upop dhem' 
just that tinge of subacidi^ that persuades,., 
audi^ce that he ia being profound where, in jhumks 
is just being clover. It has the air of beipf sp^gi 
neons, that . hint of -oeovenMitionai charm its 
suggests that it has been thrown off across a lihls < 
the dessert with the cm^dles throwing a pUMmh$'‘| 
across the room. M. Maurois has t^ 
conceals art You never feel about him 
sttpggiiag in the effwt to disoorw ,kles#; 
nSvmr troubled by the creatorls fw IhJ 
Evirything is always neat and tidy autf o| 
one would think of seatdiiajg M, MauKdili 
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a^ielty. ■ Bot a curate who wanted to read a paper 
to hia chardi litffi'ary eooifity on Disraeli would be 
ab}e, tarough M. Maurois, to persuade it that he was 
iMwk arUstic and charming. 

jCndrg Maurois has the gift of clarity not, as with 
die great Frenchmen, because he has taken infinite 
to find a perfect medium for complex thought, 
|«t bccaose he does not propose to trouble himself or 
Ma rauders with complexities at all. By purveying 
the outlines only of the things that investigation 
makes complex, M. Maurois has combined simplicity 
and elegance in a degree rarely surpassed for the 
audience he has chosen to address. He ought certainly 
to arrive at the Academy. He has pleased all the 
^ple who really matter without causing a moment’s 
displeasure to anyone signiGcant. 

Most classes in society have their own special 
literature to cherish. The young city clerks of the 
eighties sighed over the luxuries of 6uida, in whom 
they found the means of fantastic escape. The office 
boy reads his Sexton Blake and revels in adventures 
in which he is able to identify himself with that 
superhuman embodiment of ingenious courage. 
M. Maurois will remain invincibly popular with that class 
in society which desires to be cultivated without 
paying too arduous a price for its adventure. In 
Mayfair and Walton Health, in Winchester and 
Cheltenham, in Newport, Ilhodc Island, and Long 
Branch, New .Jersey, he will make the rough places 
smooth and the crookeil places plain. There mush be 
thousands of people who would ncyer have known 
the right things to say but for M. Maurois’s genial 
sopUstiearion. 

It is, after all, a very real talent. It is not easy 
to be witty and elegant and a man of the world all 
the time; and the efibrt involved in keeping an 
audience that has so many alternative avenues of 
amusement is no light one. Rut M. Maurois, I 
suspect, is a writer for fair-weather times, or far people 
to whom a little knowledge is a decoration like a 
necklace or a bracelet. Put him alongside Sainte- 
Beuve or Hazlitt, Faguet or Matthew Arnold, and it 
is obvious that his substance, if charming, is thin 
enough. He can amuse those who have leisure of 
mind without fullness of thought. But he is exm tent 
to make the momentary impression of charm. An 
audience that appreciates Bach or Beethoven will not 
lightly stay to listen to Oil’enbach. 


delightod, but within the active Left Wing Of the 
Party there is dismay.. 

It is not a simple or an easy question to dlfiigte. 
Oar case is very different from Germany's. In thh 
first place, the Communist Party there was a great 
power, which even under the terror could poll nearly 
five million votes and had a hundred members in the 
Beichstag; here it has but five thousand members and 
not one representative at Westminster. Manifestly 
co-operation is not among us the vital issue that it 
was in Germany. One may think it desirable, aa. 
I do, for the sake of the moral efi'eot, but one cannot 
argue that it will add much to our strength. Again, 
it may be said that fascism can become a real menace 
in an advanced democracy only when oppression 
from the outer world has driven it mad. Certainly in 
Germany the Treaty of Versailles was used to foster 
it. But it contrived tb rise even more swiftly in Italy 
without this external aid. It is a phase of the class 
war, and while its precise farm and behaviour will be 
influenced by external conditions, its primary purpose 
is to destroy the power of the organized working 
class. It seems to arise when a working class is 
powerful enough to exert a considerabto infiuenco on 
policy, but not' quite strong enough nor quite resolute 
enough to capture power. 

When one states the origin and nature of fascism 
in this way, there is no obvious reason why England 
should be for ever immune. Say, if you please, that it 
would be loss picturesque, less inclined to theory, even 
perhaps less brutal here than elsewhere, but it is not 
reasonable to say that an owning class will go under 
rather than resort to such an “uu-English” expedient. 
It may dress up *n shirts of an appropriate colour, or 
it may prefer to seduce the professional army, but no 
scruple will deter it from using force when other 
defences fail. For my own part 1 think that we did go 
through the first incipient phase of a fascist evolution 
during the crisis of 19.U, wheu the country conferred 
“a doctor’s mandate” on Mr. MacDonald. That was 
our English synonym for “dictatorship.” We 
expressed ourselves, as usual, indirectly, and said less 
than we meant. This was, as a witi^ friend of mine 
puts it, a sort of “Fabian” fascism. I doubt whether 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s movement has a future. The real 
thing will evolve, if it be our destiny, when Labour, 
under leaders who mean business, again approaches 
power. Then Mr. Churchill’s chance will arrive. 


Can England Go Fascist f 

The probability of England becoming Fascist 
is discussed by Mr, H. N. Brailsford in The. 
World Tomorrow : 

W« should be deaf and blind if we did not ask 
. tlfiXMlves the question : Will our Labour and .Socialist 
movement go under, one day, helpless and passive, 
nnito a wave of fascism, like that of ^rmany ? 
It m manifest that the Nazi counter-revolution 
triomphed chiefly because Socialists and Communists 
had OMot theur strength in fratricidal strife. Very 
wiril ihont Gui^t we to close our ranks in a 
"common tent” t The I. L. P. and the Communist 
Fari^ hare given.answer: they have formed a fighting 
alliance. Tm official Labour Party has refused even 
to dise^.j W.fxKjBsihipy of a united tent, ana has 
issued qtepPteto hr ylmSfi jte whole stress was hud 
m i ^ but on the need for 

defeadii^ iHsm^veraby. Ltberids are, of coume, 


Japan and China 

The New Repuhlie ha.s the following note on 
the Sino-Japanose dispute, and the impotence of 
the Great Powers: 

.Japanese troops, as wo write, are at the gates 
of Peiping and Tirnitsin, and the defence of those 
cities is practically abandoned Military observers 
believe that^ the Japanese intend to dominate all 
northern China as far as the Yellow Biver, setting 
up another buffer state like Mauchukuo. They wiQ 
attempt to t^ake this action seem like a genuine 
revolt on the part of the Chinese population against 
sudi authority as the Nanking government stUl 
possesses, but the “revolution” will be no more 
genuine than was the one in Manchuria. It is 
interesting to note that all the talk about concerted 
action of Great Powers to stop Japan has now 
died away. The bitter truth is that the Wtotern 
worid ptobably has not the ppvter asA emakly 
has ndt the will to oppose the . .Japanese idv^rare 
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^ f<»«e. Tlieie k vrery indkittlora that PtesideDt 
Booserelt, realizioff the exUremdy dangoroas situation 
towfitd which this country was drifting under 
Messrs. Hoover and StinuKin, has altered American 
policy. It cannot be too often repeated that there is 
no hope of peace maintained through international 
coercion when tho nations which would have to do 
the coercing are not genuinely desirous of preventing 
war, but are simply playing the old internationA 
gnpae under a new terminology. 


The Jews in Gkrmany 

The ^ New Republic forecastes that the 
persecution of Jews in Germany is likely to 
cease if the Nasis can discover a formula to 
save their face: 

The Jews have won what may prove to bo an 
important victory over the Hitler government in 
Germany, The Nazis have agreed, under pressure 
from the Jjeague of Nations, that their anti-Bemitic 
laws shall be suspended in German Silesia. This is 


due to tfie treaty with Poland in which said 

that all minorities should receive equal treatment 
without racial or reHgiont diseriminatkm. Obviously, 
Hitler did not dare to ride rough’Shod over this 
treaty and others like it, espeOially in view of the 
millions of persons of German descent who, since 
the new partition of Europe, find themselves living 
under alien dags. Silesia wul now become a Jewish 
sanctuary inside Germany and will be a powerful 
influence making for more reasonable treatment of 
the Jews elsewhere in the Beich. There are sever^ 
signs that Hitler’s anti-Jewish campaign, which is 
on tho whole the most uncivilized epasode in modem 
history, may soon bo moderated in some particulars. 
It is known that tho Jewish boycott on German 
goods and services is having a disastrous eflfect, and 
private advices from Berlin are that the Hitler 
government would be glad to discover a formula by 
which, without losing too much face, it could cancel 
part of its campaign of extermination. In support 
of this view is the fact that the new and dr^Uo 
law cutting down Jewish students in schools and 
colleges to a small percentage of the total number 
of students hqs not yet been put into eflhet, although 
it was issued more tnan a mouth ago. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT 

IJy “X’’ 


T he Government of Bengal has introduced 
in the Bengal Ijegialative Cftuncil, a Bill 
to amend the Calcutta Municipfll Act, 
19251, with the ostensible object of safe-guarding 
the interest of the rate-payers of Calcutta. The 
object, no doubt, is a laudable one, and the 
citizens of Calcutta ought to be grateful to the 
Government for the interest shown for their 
welfare. But it is rather curiou.s that this 
anxiety for the rate-payers seized ,the Govern¬ 
ment and its hand-maiden, the Anglo-Indian 
(old style) Pjress only with the advent of the 
New (Jalcutta Corporation composed of Swarajist 
Councillors under the Sir Surendranath Banerji’s 
Act which conferred on that institution some 
amount of self-government. For it is only 
since then that a persistent propaganda is being, 
made in the Anglo-Indian Press outside and 
by a certain number of people inside against 
the Calcutta Corporation for its management, 
corruption, and what not. The history of the 
wastefulness of ,the old Calcutta Corporation 
would make pretty long and interesting reading. 
But no one heard then that any steps were 
taken by the Government against it. On the 
other band, matters which are of grave and 
immediate concern to the inhabitants of Calcutta 
have not only not received the urgent considera¬ 
tion of the Government^ but are actually being 
shelved on one pretext or ano^er. We shall take 
one instancei, the sewage outfall question.'^ 

This OtrrPAii 

storm water an4 aewa» of C^eutta 
axo ditMiaifed, by pumpiag', mong draimage 


cjinals into a river known as the Bidyadbari. 
This river which Wits a tidal river and used to 
flush the sewage of Calcutta into the sea, 

owing to tho closing of the spill areas due to 
the construction of certain locks and partial 
reclamation of the salt lakes, is now almost 
completely silted up. It was as long ago as 
1913, that the irrigation engineers of the 

Bengal Government sounded a warning that the 
river was rapidly drying up. During the years 
1916*19, some attempt was made to check the 
deterioration of the river by opening of natural 
spill areas supplemented by erection of spurs. 
But it was found that there was no improve^ 
ment in the condition of the river. In 1922, 
the Calcutta Sewage and Storm Water Dispostu 
Committee declared that Calcutta was in. 
danger of being “drowned in its own sewage” / 
ami recommended the adoption of what is known; 
as the artificial spill reservoir scheme and 
immediate <lredging of the Bidyadhari. During 
19251-24, dredging of the river was carried - 
at a cost of IOI 2 lacs—the Corporation payi^ ,, 
3 lacs out of it, but the whole scheme ffdlea; 
the river did not respond. There was agfl^ 'T, 
another Committee and this Committee rejeoj^,; 
the artificial spill reservoir scheme reooiaTOt^^![^iV 
ed a few years ago, held that a 
channel could be maintained and recomin(^ii( 
an internal drainage scheme estimated to ;ii;^ 

Es. 1 crore 7t lacs. But in 1928^ in reidl'’;/:? 
an enquiry from the Coi^oi^tion As Jto;, 
policy of the Government in r^iri to 5^; 
before lannohing into so expensive 
the Government of Bmignl 
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,, 4id to maintain the river Bi^adfaari 

■ IM ni^ useful purpose would be served by main- 
tawiiitf ilv but _ stated that if the Corporation 
„ :#alatw to maintain it^ the Government would give 
; facilities as to the bed of the river. It was 

of course, out of the question that the Corporation 
Mphe would incur the expenditure of maintaining 
A whole river upto the sea—such maintenance 
orintf-, primary a provincial concern. In 1929 
&e Government proposed that they were vitally 
interested in the solution of the drainage problem 
of Calcutta and that they were prepared to 
assist the Corporation in the solution. In the 
same year, Dr. B. N. Doy was appointed special 
officer to enquire into the matter and nnd a 
solution of this grave problem. In 1930, Dr. 
B. N. Dey submitted a report containing the 
first comprehensive scheme in regard to 

int|pial drainage as well as the outfall. He 
prepared a scheme for the internal drainage at 
an estimated cost of Ils. 6.') lacs and, for the 
outfall, he recommended that the Bidyadhari be 
abandoned and the sewage nnd storm water be 
discharged by means of a drainage channel into 
another river Kulti which is a live river—thi.s 
scheme estimated to cost Rs. 37 lacs. He also 
recommen<led an alternative scheme of outfall 
into the Hooghly but ns the cost of that scheme 
would be much higher and as it would take about 
10 years to complete that scheme, he recommend¬ 
ed that the Kulti outfall scheme should be forth¬ 
with commenced. 

The situation was such that if something was 
not done before the monsoon of 193.3, a grave 
mner^ncy would arise in that certain wards of 
the city were likely to be under diluted sewage 
during ^ that monsoon. The monsoon of 19<% 
has arrived. Nothing has been done ; sanction 
has not been received from the Government for 
ffie outfall scheme. The only outcome of the 
oonferences and committees has been the putting 
forward for consideration of what has been 
described as “a very attractive scheme” of 
restoring the Bidyadhari to its original state of 
activity) although the river has silted up from 
sq. ft. in cross-sectional area in 191.2 to 
only 1,400 aq. ft. in 1932 and although in 1928 
ihe Government themselves were of opinion 
that no useful purpose would be served by 
, inaintiaining the Bidyadhari. There is no 
' prdip^t of anything tangible been done in 
tile near futare and in the meantime, but 
Goloutta is in danger of being sewage-locked 
from outside and part of it may be under 
.diiiuted sewage. This state of afi'airs has not been 
aEb to remove the callousness of the Govem- 
uPeBt) ,roob is the aqxiety of the Government 
, fmr tile welfare of the rate-payers of Calcdtia. 
BWtGove^ to amend the 

Act as if the Hooghly was on 
employment of a handful 
dis 0 hed^c» prisonera in tbe 


Evasion of Seo. 14 

One of the grounds on which the Oovemmeat 
have based their decision to amend tbe GalcUtta 
Municipal Act is that the Corporation has in 
certain matters evaded Sec. 14 of the Act We 
presume that it is with reference to the generation 
of electric power for some additional pumps' 
required for the internal drainage scheme that 
the Government are speaking of evasion. Now, 
among the many restrictions on the power of the 
Corporation, one is contained in the provision of Seo. 
14 that if any project is estimated to cost moro 
than Rs. 2i2 lacs, previous sanction of the 
Government of Bengal must be obtained before 
any work relating to such a project may be 
commenced. It is under this section that the 
Corporation forwarded the drainago scheme for 
.sanction. The internal drainge scheme of 
Dr. Dey has been generally approved by the 
Government but we understand formal sanction 
has not yet been given. Long before these 
schemes were put forwanl, the Corporation, 
realizing the gravity of the situation on .account 
of the sewage congestion in the city, sanctioned 
the erection of .some additional pumps to bo 
worked by electric power at soma of the pump¬ 
ing stations and for that purpose also sanctioned 
the erection of a plant for generating electricity 
with the help of some spare machineries which 
were available at Tallah. The erection of these 
plants "was estimated to cost loss than Rs. 2i2 lacs 
and, therefore, no previous sanction of the 
Grovernment was necessary. But the Government 
has apparently founded its allegation of 
Sec. 11 of the Act being evaded upon 
the erection of these plants. The logic of 
the Government will load to certain very 

interesting results. And it will be evident 
whose interests, whether of the rate-payers’ or 
certain monopoly concerns’ are in tbe mind of 
the Government in introducing the Amending 
Bill, ft will be remembered that sometime ago 
the Corporation approved of a scheme for generat¬ 
ing electricity for its own use, instead of buying 
.it from the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
and thus efiect a saving of Rs. 5 lacs in electricity 
bills. This scheme was forwarded to the Govern¬ 
ment for sanction under Sec. 14. We are not 
here concerned with whether this scheme is 
good, bad or indifferent. But the charge that the 
Corporation has split up^ this scheme and in 
instolling the above-mentioned power-plants is 
evading Sec. 14 requires consideration. The scheme 
for generating electricity for the pumping 
plants at V Palmer’s Bridge and Bailygunw 
so that the'^congestion in the city sewages may be 
removed was sanctioned by the Corporation long 
before , the comprehensive scheme for general 
electeieity for its own u^s was put forward. There¬ 
fore, the question of splitting up of the comprehen- 
tlye scheme does not arise. Such a charge has been 
completely refuted in the letter of tiie Cdrpcraticm 
in reply to the third letter- of Gpvemmtet 





dati^ (July 1.1, 1932. It has beeii ^olaaively 
demone^Kted that these schemes ard quite different 
and separata in their inception, desijprn and ese< 
cutioa. But, we know of the wolf who when 
confronted with the conclusive reply of the lamb 
that it could not have polluted the^ water, said that 
if it did not, its father did I It is said that these 
schemes may well bo different and separate but 
they are so constructed that they would fit in 
with the comprehensive scheme of generating 
electricity if that was sanctioned I If the 
Corporation had squandered the money of the 
rate-payers in constructing plants that would not 
fit in with the comprehensive scheme and after 
the scheme ' had received sanction demoli¬ 
shed all these plants and built other structures 
anew, of course that would not have been evasion 
of Sec. 14 and would have been to the interest 
of the rate-payers! This is the logic of the wolf. 

The Bill 

We shall now examine the provisions of the; 
Bill which are meant to confer greater controlling 
power on the Government. In the existing Act 
itself there are certain powers of control reserved 
to the Government Sections in 14 to 19 of the Act 
deal with direct power of control. Under Sec. 14, 
the previous sanction of the Government has got 
to be obtained before any project estimated to cost 
more than Rs. 250,000 lacs can be put into opera¬ 
tion. Under Sec. 15, the Government can call 
for any return or report or copy of any document 
from the Corporation. Under Sec. 16, the 
Government can depute any officer to make an 
inspection or examination of any department 
of the Corpomtion. Under Sec. 17, the Government 
may require the Corporation to do any particular 
act within a particular time. If such requisition 
is not complied with, then the Government can 
supersede the Corporation under Sec. 18. Sec. 19 
confers the general power of annulling any 
proceeding of the Corporation which the Govern¬ 
ment think is not in conformity with law. In 
addition to these general powers, there are 
other specified acts for which the sanction 
of the ^vernment is necessary. Practically 
speaking, every important act of the Corporation 
requires sanction and is thus under the 
control of the Government. Not satisfied with 
these powers, the Government have Introduc^ 
the present Bill which if passed into law will 
have the effect of supeseding the Corporation 
not “for any emergency as contemplated by 
1^ but for all time to come. 

Employment op Convicted Pekbons 

Clause 4 of the Bill seeks to insert three new 
sections 54A, 54B, 54C to the Calcutta 
Munidpal Act. Sec. 54A ^ provides that no 
persons who have been convicts of any offence 
agmnst the State {as defind in Chapter YI and 
Vll of the Indian Penal Code] whatever may 
be the scatehce, or who have been sentenced to 
tigmroua im^isonment for whatevd period or who 
have besB semtenoed to simple tmpnaonmmit for 


more than six months whatever may be their offence 
shall not be employed as municipal oiScera or 
servants. Sec. 51 B m, (1) provides for the automatic 
dismissal of such persons and cl, (2), whiob is 
more drastic, provides that any person' who has been 
convicted after April 1, 1930 shall be deemed 
to be dismissed as from the date of^ passing 
of the Amendment Act There are certain other 
provision as to the declarations to be made by 
persons seeking employment and finally power 
IS to be given to the Local Government to 
exempt any particular person from the penalty. 
In the statement of objects and retisons for the 
Bill as well as in the statement made by the 
Hon’ble Minister to the Press, it was slated that 
these provisions were meant to check the political 
activities of the employees of the Corporation. 
In the Bill itself, we find that the provision is 
general. Whether the offence for which a person 
is convicted involve moral turpitude or not, any 
person, on conviction, is liable to immediate 
automatic dismissal. Clause (2) of Sec. 54 B 
which will affect restrospectively persons who have 
been convicted since April 1, 1930 shows* only 
the vindictiveno.ss of the Government. We 
understand that there are a negligibly small 
number of persons employed in the Corporation, 
who had taken any part in tho recent political 
activities. 

The Bill provides that these people will be 
deprived of their means of livelihood without 
taking into consideration whether such persons 
are likely to break tho law again. If, tlm 

economic distress is, as we think it is, one of ;> 
the causes which has thrown some of our young 
men into tho desperate mood of joining 
subversive movements, such a step of driving these 
young men again into the rank of the unemployed 
will aggravate tho situation. Vindictiveness on, 
the part of one party will breed vindictiveness 
on the other and this provision in the Bill is, to 
say the least, most impolitic. As for the 

provision for exemption by the Local Gteverament, 
it is doubtful whether it will yield any good result 
in practice. 


PowEKs OF Auditor ,' 

Then comes tho most mischeivous part of the 
Bill which takes away the _ vestige of self- 
government conferred by Sir ^ Surendran.^ 
Banerji’s Act, and which if passed into law, :|r}]Bl 
bring the work of the Corporation to a deadlook. ■ 

It is proposed to insert certain seofions iia , • 
the Act the mo^ important of which . 

123 B the material part of which run^ as y 
follows :— , ,, X- 

(1) The Auditors, after giving th» 
concerned an opportunity to submit an 
and after considering any such ^ 

shall disallow every item of accoiini ! 

to te/?and surcharge the amne^on pewou j.. 
Or authorizing the making of ihe iUeffoi 
shall charge against the person aeoouni^.y 
•the emount of any deficiency; .qr 
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by tbe nee:lig«^ce or misconduct of that person 
or of any sum vrhich ought to have been out is 
nht brcmgbt into account by that person and 
anall in every such case certify the amount due 
from such person. 

G) Any Councillor, Alderman, or member of 
a Committee present at a meeting held after the 
thir^-first day of Marob, 1933, at which ^ a 
motion or a resolution is or was passed authorizing 
; expenditure which is subsequently disdlowea 
under this section or authorizing any action 
which leads to expenditures afterwards so dis¬ 
allowed sliall bo deemed to have been a person 
authorizing the illegal payment if he has voted 
for such motion or resolution and all persons 
BO voting shall be held jointly and severally 
responsible for the expenditure. A provision has 
been made for an appeal to the Small Causes 
Court or to the Local Government 

A more drastic and unthinkable measure 
can hardly be imi^ned. In the statement of 
the Hon’ble the Minister, it has been stated that 
the auditors will disallow such illegal expenditure 
as has been incurred or such loss as has been 
caused to the Corporation either by negligence 
or by misconduct The Ilon’ble Minister’s state¬ 
ment is misleading. As will be evident from the 
B^ion quoted above, there is no mention of 
either negligence or misconduct The auditors 
will be bound to disallow any expenditure which 
is, in their opinion, “contrary to law.” A 
payment may be “contrary to law” or illegal in 
various ways. A payment made for a purpose 
which is not santioned by Act ; or a payment 
may be made for which no provision has been 
made in the budget ; or it may be that an 
expenditure has been incurred for a project which, 
requires the previous sanction of the Government 
In such cases, who is to be the judge whether 
a particular payment is illegal, under the proposed 
legislation ? The auditor. Therefore, the auditor 
is to be the supreme authority over the Corporation. 
The *Government has stated that this method of 
eriforcing the law is preferable to any system 
under wnich powers might be given to Govern¬ 
ment to supersede the Corporation. The distinction 
must be a distinction without a difference. 
Apart from the fact, that the Corporation will be 
practically supers^ed and will be at the 
mercy of an autocrat, we cannot imagine how 
this provision is to be worked in practice. There is 
no provision for pre*audit, and whether a payment 
is contrary to law or not will in many cases 
depend upon the interpretation of statutes and 
rules made thereunder, about which there may 
^ scope for legitimate difference of opiniom. In 
a casOj whether a particular opinion of any 
p^ii^lar mdividual responsible for a particular 
payina'nt will be shared by the auditor /will be 
ft jnatt^ of specuktioQ. And ^ho is going to 
a payment with the rish of being 


surefaatged if in the opanlon of the atidifiolr. 
it turns out to be illegd ?. In fael^’' ^ue 
can hardly imagine a provision so 
to the mndaraental principles of admlhiUI^ 
tion. When in the coarse of administrhiddht 
something is done bone fide, protection hi 
always given to the persons responsible for the 
acts. Otherwise administration would come to a 
standstill. It is always so with judicial officers, 
with executive officers, with everyone connected 
with the administration of any counte^ or 
copioration. Suppose the Collector of a district 
doing something with the revenue in consonance 
with his interpretation of a particular statute. 
Can anyone conceive of a provision in the law 
by which the Collector will be made liable to be 
surcharged if a different interpretation is put up- 
, on the statute by higher authorities ? One could 
understand if the person making a payment was 
made liable for his fraud or misconduct. But 
the Bill does not limit the liability to fraud or 
misconduct. Even if there is a bone fide difference 
of opinion as to the interpretation of a statute, 
the person responsible for the payment will not 
be protected. It may be said that there is an 
appeal. But even then our experience has shown 
that the opinion of the highest tribunal of the 
land may be set aside if one can go higher. 
Even then, who is going to take the ri^ of 
authorizing a payment and make himself liable 
to be suKiharged though he acts bom fide ? It 
is stated that such provisions are in force in 
Great Britain. We have not come across anv 
and refuse to believe that such provisions which 
are opposed to all principles of administration 
have found a place in any law in Great Britain. 
The Hon’ble Minister, with a touch of irony, 
claims that the only feature which the proposed 
legislation departs materially from the practice 
in force in Great Britain and elsewhere is that 
it is proposed to give power to the Government 
to set aside any order of disallowance or 
surcharge! 

After examining the Bill, we cannot help the 
conviction that it is intended to teach a lesson 
to the Calcutta Corporation which had the 
audacity, on occasions, to differ from the 
Government, and to deal a blow to the only 
institution exercising some form of self-govern¬ 
ment The autonomy of the Corporation 
has been an eyesore to the Government and 
its supporters, and the Bill if passed 
into law will deal a deathblow to the 
evolution of self-governing insHtutions iii this 
country. It is claimed that the pro^sed 
legisktjbn is not inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Aca If ffiat is so, this spirit was not in 
the contemplation of the framer ol the C^utta 
Municipal Act. We hope our counbr^maa will 
not take this ebaUenge lying down nor ovirtJook 
the danger of thoughtlessly jiassing over ii 
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By BEtfARSIDAS CHATUEVEDI 


Indian Education in the Fiji Islands 

We invite the attention of the Government 
India to the foUowin? facts and figures 

S iroducod from the Fiji Simnehir of Suva, Fiji 
anda: 

Indian Education 

The Message No. 18 of 1929 of the Acting 
Gorwoor, the Hon. A. W. Seymour, presented to 
the Legislative Council on the .'JOth Get., 1929, 
proposed the establishment in 1939 of nine new 
schools for Indians. According to the Government 
estimate, there were in 1939 not less than 18,099 
Indian children of school-going age, 6 to 14 
years, of which only 3,893 were at 76 schools 
throughout the colony. One of these was a 
Government built school, another was built by 
Indians but under Government control and 
only 38 were assisted by the Government. It 
would appear therefore that the -proposal of the 
Acting Governor was very modest and an honest 
attempt to provide some facilities needed for 
Indian education. But the European * Elected 
Members vehemently opposed the proposal and* 
jointly sent a telegram to the Sesretary of State 
for the Colonies in which they said, inter alia. 

“Not impossible that in certain districts 
Government schools intended for Indians of all 
creeds would meet boycott or non-co-operation. 

“If first schools successful we would agree 
accelerate programme... 

“Necessity for caution emphasized by fact that 
no financial scheme yet devised for general 
educational rating. 

“We realize necessity providing facilities Indian 
education and will support establishment three 
new schools next year... 

“If your Lordship will not intervene we must... 
endeavour to prevent passing of Estimates 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies said in 
reply: 

“ »>I consider ideal to be aimed at is equal 
educational facilities for all races but that T am 
of course aware that the ideal can be reached 
only by stages and with due consideration for 
the finandal resources. I cannot however consider 
their (Europeans Members’) proposal for only throe 
additional schools for Indians next year (1930) 
to be adequate, but I will not press for larger 
expenditure than is involved in the establishment 
of three schools in connection with the present 
(1930) Estimates 

Tin suggestion that Government schools proposed 
under the Message of the Acting Governor would 
have met with boycott was unfounded and 
mi^nding. There was one Government sch’iol 
for all ’ races fonotioning since 1919 and it was 
Dover boycotted. Though small as it was, and 
reqaized imf^vwueots ie. facilities jprovMed, it 
was It liiceeM. establishmuit of the three 


schools referred to above, though only one was 
built m 19.30, and the other two in 1931, has 
also been a suf^caas. Noug of theso sohoola has 
either been boycotted or non-co-operated. We 
understand that two of them are overcrowd^ and 
require immediate expansion. 

After all they are tiny schools costing the Loan 

three, from 

which Funds the sum of C13,.539, 0. 1. was spent 
without any opposition from the Indians and 
without any consideration of financial resources, 
on the Boarding Establishment in Suva for 
European girls, which completed in 1939, the year 
ID which the European Elected Members opposed 
me Acting (Governors proposal for Schools, not 
Boarding B^ouaes, for Indians. 

The education Bating System has been adopted 
m the form of an Ordinance bat we do not know 
why It has not as yet been brought into practice, 
u *T j Rates are not collected from 

the Indians, they are not to blame. The Indians 
have always offered to share the financial "burden” 
for the cduc.ation of their children. They are 
maintaunng and assisting many schools and they 
feel, quite rightly, that they must have adequate 
say m the distribution of their contributions. 

ocv'cral thousinds of indiun child ran hftvo 

overgrown the school-going age since 1929, when. 

Government Statemait, over 
14,UJ0 of the Indian children of 6 to 14 years of 
age had no facilities for their education, Tear 
after year the number of such children is 
increasing without any corresponding increase in 
the number of schools for them, or facilities 
generally for their education. If we had a scheme 
of three or more schools every year for Indians, 
which we think was implied by the statement of 
the Eoropean Elected members when they said: 

/. We realize necessity (for) providing iaoiUties 
(for) Indian education and will support establish¬ 
ment (for) three new schools next year...” 
and also by Lord Passfield’s reply in which it 
was suggested that: 

“As soon as possible after arrival, the new 
Governor (Sir Murchison) should take the 
consideration with a view...to submitting a 
supplementary Estimates for such addHaonal 
provision for India Elucatioa as may then be 
found advisable.” Debates 1929, page 2«,. 

There might have been some consolation bat as 
things today, there is cause for alarm. The 
Acting Governor’s nine schools in 1030 were 
knocked down to three in 1030 end 1931 with * 


faU Stop, and there has been ao further ooa^e^. 
tion for any more. In 1930 md 1932 do ^eou 
(or new schools was Contemplatod*' At ' " 


“ 

remain i 
never be 
ednoation 
going age. 


teme 

:rato’‘ 


.mitiority of fudtaa oVddrqO wi« 
Itemito for g^erations, for 
adeqnate faeitities for enrea 
.for. ail the laduui . cMIdrcn of aetto# 
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It is the duty of the State to provide for the 
edoeation of State’s children and when we Indians 
are offering to share in the expenditure, over and 
above the (general contribution, we make to the 
general revenues of the Colony, it is essential that 
a vigorous educational policy be pursued in 
Toviding facilities for Indian children. Let us 
ope that the Government will be pleased to take 
up this matter at the next session of the Council 
so that a definite start can be made from 1934 
at least. We assure the Govt, of our support to 
any roasoiiablo and fair scheme for providing 
needed facilities for the education of the children 
of this colony. 

Mark the threatening attitude of the European 
Elected Members of the Fiji Legislative Council 
who wired to tho Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. “If your Lordship will not intervene 
we must...endeavour to prevent passing of 
Estimates...'* and the object surrender on the 
part of the latter. It is acts of such short-sighted 
policy that make one despair of cordial relations 
being brought about between the Europeans and 
Indians of Fiji. The Fiji Samachar has put 
the case with commendable moderation and there 
lies its strength. May we hope the Government 
of India will take up the question immediately ? 


Another Indian member to the Uganda 
Legislative Council 

The Hindu of Madras has published the 
following cable from London: 

Stops are being taken to give effect to the viee 
of the Governor of Uganda that it will be in tiu 
interests of the Protectorate generally to have thf 
advice of a second Indiad member of tiu 
L^islative Council, stated Sir Philip Cuodiffe 
Lister, replying to a question in the Housb o 
Commons. 

There are more than fifteen thousand Indian 
in Uganda while the population of Europeans i 
only two thousands. Most of the trade of tb 
Protectorate is also in the hands of the Indians 
It was therefore unjust on the part of the 
Government of Uganda to nominate only one 
Indian to tho Council while the number oi 
nominated Europeans was two. 

An Indian Member in the Surinam 
Legislative Council , 

We congratulate Mr. C. R. Biswaraitre on his 
being nominated as a member of the Legislative 
Council of Dutch Guiana. We in India knov 
very little about our people in Dutch Guiani 
and we request Mr. Biswamitre to keep u 
regardly informed about the position of countrymer 
in that colony. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Miss Vanamala N. Lokur of Belgaum ha 
secured Ist class honours in the recent B, } 
examination of Bombay University. She is tb 
daughter of Mr. N. 8. Lokur, District an 
Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad. Miss Vanamai 
had taken Sanskrit as her voluntary languagi 
Her age is only 19. She is the first Rarnata' 
' lady to secure such a distinction. 

Srimati Sarala Devi is the first Oriy 
lady to be appointed as a Director of Cuttacl 
Central Co-operative Bank. 

Miss Sarapa, daughter of Mr. Justice Jayh 
of Lahore High Court, has passed the b. i 
examination of the Punmb University. She i 
the first lady in the Punjab to become 
law graduate. 


Miss Vwaamala N. Lokur 




dpil Disobedience Again Suspended 

Beginning with Mahatma Gandhi's fast 
•for twenty-one days, civil disobedience was 
-euspended for six weeks. As Mahatmaji is 
^till very weak, the movement has been 
again suspended for six weeks. This should 
be considered right and necessary, as, if civil 
disobedience has to be started by the 
•Congress again or any other method adopted, 
•or if Non-co-operation has to bq dropped, 
•the members of the Working Committee!of 
•the Congress who are not now in jail or under 
restraint of any other kind must meet and 
■deliberate and decide upon some course of 
action, and Mahatma Gandhi, being the 
leader, must take part in the deliberations. 
'Hence the Conference of the leaders can take 
place only when Gaudhiji has regained his 
>osua1 state of health. 

Whaf Should Be Done ? 

Though the conference of the leaders is 
i;0 come off later, they must individually be 
•tl^inking hard what ought to be done now to 
-obtain freedom for India. 

Those who hit upon non-violent Non-co- 
■operation as a method which was likely to 
make India free, were not born Non-co- 
-operators. Not to speak of others, even 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi, the protagonist of Non- 
•OQ-operation, had once been a ‘^'co-operator," 
iriaking his life to help the British Govern¬ 
ment in war-time in South Africa. It 
•was when he and his co-workers and 
flowers became convinced^ rightly or 
that the mdinary methods of 
a^hstTtiitio&al as^tatios had failed to win 


Swaraj for India that they thought of and 
adopted a different method. This method 
included many items, not all of which have 
been practised. At first some of these were 
not unlawful. But at present it would be 
difficult to point out any which is lawful. 
The lines of action hitherto followed have* 
been futile so far as the main object of 
gaining Swaraj is concerned, though other 
gains may be claimed by Non-co-operatorg 
as the direct or indirect results of the 
movement. 


Though civil disobedience hag been 
declared unlawful, it never was uncobstita- 
tional, nor can it be considered uhoonstitu- 
tional even now. When Lord Hmrdinge was 
Governor-General of India, he declared t^ 
the passive resistance movement started by 
Indians in South Africa was constitutional. 
.Judges and m^istratea can and will punish 
people for doing many things trhiph are 
constitutional but which may hive been 
declared unlawful. But there is a mtricted 
sense in which the word constitutional may bn 
used—namely, that wliich covm's only , 
actions, methods, policies, etc., which are 
allowable under the law ptevmling at a given 
time. When Non-cp-operators adopted thgiii 
method of action, considering-that ^ebydituuiy 
method of conptitutional a^i||,^n had 
proved futile, the Liberals , ppn^ugid ^ 
believe that the latter,, method would 
successful, and they adhere to that 
But their method algo Kag hi]d»^^T^" 
uusuocessfal, and __ 

a most prominent lAbelml, hag decl 
the mpKenttim whudi political a^l 

' ' ’ ' ' , 'r"'' j’’ 
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gained in the country has been due to the 
civil disobedience movement. 

The only two non-violent methods for 
winning freedom hitherto tried have been 
referred to above and both have proved 
unsuccessful so far—of course, objectively. 

The methods of violence are mainly two ; 
organized and armed mass violence, generally 
known as rebellion or war of independence, 
and individual violence or terrorism. Of 
these two, the latter has been tried, but has 
not brought freedom to India. The former 
has not been tried, and so far as mere 
civilians like ourselves can judge, it is 
impracticable in the present circumstances 
of India. 

In what has been written above, the 
ethical aspects of the four non-violent and 
violent methods have not been referred to or 
discussed, being well-worn topics. 

If and when the Congress leaders meet 
a few weeks hence, they will no doubt 
consider both the ethical character of the 
different non-violent methods suggested and 
their practicability or otherwise. Methods 
of violence they will, of course, rule out. By 
their practicability we mean not only their 
feasibility, but also the likelihood of their 
being attended with success. It is not that 
we do not value suffering and sacrifice for 
their moral and spiritual effect upon 
character, but objective successful results 
also are wanted. 

Though we do not believe that history 
idways does or must repeat itself, we are 
unable just now to suggest any brand-new 
unhistorical method. But we should not be 
in favour of hasty action, simply because 
action is to be preferred to inaction. 

‘^They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Subhas Chandra Bose's Address 

Y** - Subhas Chandra Bose was to have 
presided over the Indian political conference 
r^ntly hsdd in London. But as he did 
not get a passport to proceed to London 
from ; hw presidential address was 

toad by another person. 

A i^^ihary o| the speech was cabled to 
I Beuhsr and polished in the dailies. 

has been proscribed 


by G-overnment. It is to be presumed,, 
therefore, that the summary available 
cannot be reprinted and discussed, id ita 
entirety or in part The summary could not,, 
of course, be liked by the bureaucracy. But 
it did not seem very dangerous to us. 

Those who are of Mr. Bose’s way of 
thinking—and they are perhaps not negligibly 
few—will keep and read and re-read tne sum¬ 
mary and perhaps also succeed in getting 
copies of the whole address by means unknown 
to us. Postal and C. I. D. officials do not 
know each and all of these persons andi 
cannot possibly open and examine all postal 
articles addressed to them. To that extent 
Government’s object in proscribing it will 
be frustrated. 


Telegram fo Premier from Rabindranath 
Tagore others 

Ou the 5th of June last the following 
telegram was addressed to the Prime Minister 
of Britain, the Lord President of the Privy 
Council and the Secretary of State for 
India, a copy having been also sent to thc^ 
Viceroy : 

‘‘Mr. Gandhi and the acting president of the 
Congress haring suspended civil disobedience, we 
beg to represent the strong feeling widely prevalent 
in the country among all classes. It is time that 
the political prisoners, detained without trial Or 
convicted of onences not involving violence, mostly 
under Ordinances or spedal laws, were released. 
It will be of the greatest value if the Oongress be 
invited to collaborate in shaping the constitution 
now under examination, and we urge this should 
be done. The Government communique following 
the suspension of civil disobedience produced a 
dismay and resentment among all who desire 
orderra national development. We appeal to the- 
statesmanship of His Majesty’s Government to- 
respond wiu alacrity to the gesture of good will 
made by the Congress, and thweby restore an 
atmosphere favourable to the reception of the 
reforms under consideration. We dread to contem¬ 
plate the unhappy conseqaences of the attitude of 
non-co-operation on the part of Government.” 

The cable was signed by 

X)r. Eabindranath Tagore, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyor,. 
Sir M. Visweswaraya, Sir Chnniial Mehta, Baja 
Bampalsipgfa, BaJa.Nareodranatfa, Lady Alt Imtm, 
Sir Moropant Joshi, Mr. T. R. Phookan, Bat Btdia- 
dnr Karamchand, Mr. Jamshed N. B. Mduta, Mr. 
Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Subbarao of Ba|aaiundry, Mr. 
Govindrao Pradhan, Sir P. O. Bay, Baja AWi^h, 
Sardar Ujial Singh, mr Muhammad Fakurt^i^^Mr- 
S. B. Tambe, Mr. M^hrohaud Khauna, 
du^n Bao. Mr. B. B Sic KBeiw gficear, 

I Bi^a of Ealakaakar,<Hf. Bodtl^ 3a|ii|y, Mr. B. G> 
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Mundle. Mr. Jamid Mabomed, Mr. Ambalal Sara* 
chai, Mr., G. D. Sirin, Mr. Itrwa .Ta^Kannath 
i^rwal, Mr. K. V. Brahma, Mr. P. Sabbarayau, 
Mr. G. K. Devadbar, Sir Devapraaad Sarradhikary, 
Hani of Sherkot^ Mr, Ramananda ObatteTjee, 
Mr. C. Y. Cbintamaoi, Major R. Row, Mrs. 
^ R, Bubbsrayan, Mr. B. V. Jadhava, ,ifrs. Kailash 
Sriyaatara, I^idy Ramanbhai, Rai KrishnajL, Rai 
mjeahwar Bali, Rai Bahadur Kannaiyalal 
Kaeturbhai Lalbhai, Pandit Hirdayanath Euozru, 
Mr. R, P. Paranjpye, Mr. Narnyan Prasad 
Asthana, Mr. G. A. Natesan, Rai Bahadur 
JaRdiah Prosad, Mr. Naliniranjaii Sarker, Rai 
Bahadur Hanumansinah, IjOrd Sinha, Mr. Mathura 
Prwad Mihrotra, Mr. B Vonkatapatiraju, Rao 
Kiishnapal SiuRh, Mr. T. R. Vankatarama Sastri, 
Mr. N. (J. Kelkar, Mr. Hansraj of Lahore, Mr. 
Maiioharlal of Lahore, Mr, J. N. Basu, Sri 
Sankaraeharya of Karwir Pith, Sahebji Maharaja 
of Radhaswami SafsanR, Mohamahopadhyay 
Gananath Sen, Mrs Karve or Women’s University, 
Sardar Rajcndra Singh, Raja Jwalaprosad and Seth 
Kamlapat. 

It is not known if any of the signatories 
ever laboured under the delusion that all 
or any of the addressees would do what the 
telegram suggests they should do. Perhaps 
the signatoric.s all know that the British 
Oovernraent will not in any matter act 
against their own inclinations unless they 
feel compelled to do so. But there cannot 
be any compulsion in mere suggestiops. 
Perhaps, some, at any rate, of the signatories 
may be credited with having done their bit 
in the spirit of the Gita teaching of nishkama 
karma —action without expectations of 
fruit! 

Perhaps the only useful purpose which 
this telegram can servo is to tell the world 
(what is known in India outside Anglo-Indian 
bureaucratic circles) that Government’s 
policy of repression and of exclusion of 
Congressmen from the work of constitution- 
ouiking is not approved even in non-Congress 
circles. But so far as British bureaucrats 
in Britain and India are concerned, their 
preconceived notions will stand in the 
way of their perceiving this fact. In their 
opinion, the only Indians f who have a 
representative character are those who are 
officially recognized as snob. Congressmen 
are not at all representative or are representa¬ 
tive of only a microscopioal minority, and 
outside Congress circles even a Rabindranath 
Tagore or a Praphulla Chandra Ray is not 
a representative Indian. The telegram eoold 
haee removed sneh misconceptions and 
ei^htened unbiassed non-offi(^ak in Britain 


and the public in Europe and America, if it 
bad been published there. But Reuter did 
not transmit it abroad, nor the Tinted 
Calcutta correspondent to its employers. 
The Morning Post and The Daily Ileraid, 
among London papers, published the names 
of only 3 or 4 signatories. It is not known 
whether the telegram has at all reached 
America or the continent of Europe. 

As India has no political status of its 
own, it has no adequate independent means 
of publicity. But what means it can 
command or bring into existence, it ought to 
make full use of. Truth will, no doubt, prevail. 
But in order that it may previiil, it must be 
widely known. And to spread the truth is 
the boiinden duty of all who know it. 

Prestige 

If Congressmen not only admitted the 
failure of their policy and method but also 
confessed in a penitent mood that they had • 
acted wrongly and unwisely and promised 
never again to engage in civil disobedience 
and the like, then Government might relent 
and release political prisoners convicted 
of non-violent offences as well as those 
detained without trial or charge. Govern¬ 
ment might then even ask some Congressmen 
to act as consultants or glorified witnesses or 
to give evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, if they chose to 
do so. 

Such peccavi and such promise would 
gratify the desire of the Government to 
maintain its prestige. 

Congressmen also may be thinking of tiieir 
prestige. 

Every one is entitled to take due 
care of one’s prestige, though not at the 
sacrifice of wise statesmanship. But it is 
always good to remind oneself of what 
prestige really means. It is a French word 
meaning ^illnsion' glamour,' naturalized in 
English. It is derived from the Latin 
praestigium, delusion, illusion, prest^iae, 
deceptions, jugglers’ tricks. Even in English 
it at first meant delusion, illusion, triefe^ 
charm, enchantment The best ineani)a|; 
which it has at present is influence, repntatlofir. 
derived from past aohievemeOts, assoctaHhiti^ 
or aokoowledged chanteter. 
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.If one continues to be capable of great 
n^ievements, one need not depend on 
inlmenco or reputation derived from past 
achievements. If one has lost the capacity 
for great achievements^ clinging to reputation 
4erived from past achievements is a delusion 
and has a weakening ciFect. It also impairs 
usefulness. Hence endeavours to maintain 
prestige are generally either unnecessary or 
narmful. One’s supreme concern should be 
to do the right irrespective of what people 
may say and in scorn of any other 
consequence. 


Homes for the Middle Class 

In the nineteenth century, and right up to 
the world war for that matter, the urban 
middle class in the West have been dwellers 
in rented houses. The idea of owning a house 
of one’s own was a castle very high up in 
.the air Indeed to a man who could witli 
difficulty pay the rental of a suitable habita¬ 
tion. But the end of the war saw a 
phenomenal growth of the building societies, 
a branch of the co-operative movement no 
doubt) which have been in an experimental 
stage in Euro-America previous to that. 
May be due to people’s growing lack of faith 
even in the so-called gilt-edged securities 
as sure things in the field of investment, 
first mortgages on first class income-yielding 
dwelling houses, assumed a new-found 
attractiveness after the War. People who 
desired a sure income from their capital or 
to get back their capital intact after a given 
period, found the crazy movements of the 
gilt-edged slock rather disconcerting and 
bought first mortgages a more sober invest¬ 
ment. But the difficulty was to find first 
mortgage investment for the man of small 
capital. This gave the chance to the building 
societies who could now raise as much 
capital as thej wanted against small denomi¬ 
nation debentures based on the first mortgage 
of residential properties. That is to say, 
peeple, instead of holding a first mortgage 
poorely) took only a share in it along with 
many other small holders. Moreover, as 
debentures began to be issued covering a 
Is^ nnmber m houses all in one group, the 
rhMto attached to the mortage of a single house, 
lurireTer valuable, wei% eliminated. 


As a result of these new financial develop¬ 
ments, when tile International Congress, 
of Building Societies met in London last 
month, we found that Britain had a thousCndb 
Building Societies with assets exceeding 
£469,000,000 sterling and the U. S. A. 
13,000 such societies with 8000,000,000 
of assets. 

In India so far there have been no 
building societies, pure and simple. No 
doubt, there have been some financing of 
building properties done by insurance and. 
banking houses, but the net achievement 
has not been great. The recently started 
City Building Society and Investment Trust,. 
Ltd. is, perhaps, the first of India’s pure 
Building Societies. The ideals behind it 
tally with the Euro-American Societies. 
Properly managed, it should have the advant¬ 
ages of swimming with the current. The 
Indian "Government Paper” market jumping 
between Rs. .*52 and Rs. 88 will enable 
Indian Building Societies to get endless^ 
capital, provided the ideals of security and 
public service are never allowed to tarnisb 
in the least. 


Drifting, Muddling Through, or 
Purposive Policy ? 

Neither the Morloy-Minto reforms, nor the- 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were satisfac¬ 
tory from the Indian point of view. But 
there was nothing about them which was 
so unsatisfactory and annoying, as the 
seemingly endless and aimless preliminaries 
of the coming constitutional changes. Of 
these preliminaries the Simon Commission 
came first and various committees supple¬ 
mented its labours. The recommendations 
of that commission did not give satisfaction 
to the people of ludia. But if they satisfied 
the British Government, why did they not 
give effect to them ? If they did not satisfy 
the British authorities, there wore the 
recommendations, suggestions or proposals— 
the name does not matter—made by the 
Government of India after considering the 
Simon Commission Report. But the British 
Government did not take action even on 
these. Instead, the so-called Bound Tfble 
Conferences were imlled. And there were 
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three of them. Even the third of them was 
inoooclasive on many important matters, 
the most vital, namely, whether India was 
to have self-government at all and, if so, 
when, being carefully avoided all along. These 
misnamed Round Table Conferences were 
followed by the publication of the White 
Paper. It cannot be said that the proposals 
contained in this document embody the 
recommendations of the plenary sessions of 
the Bound Table Conference and its various 
committees and sub-committees. Those who 
have drawn up the White Paper have 
accepted, rejected, added and altered at their 
own sweet will. Now we have the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. It is not bound 
by the White Paper Proposals, or the recom¬ 
mendations, suggestions, etc., made by the 
Round Table Conference or the Simon Com¬ 
mission. When the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee will submit its report, the British Minis¬ 
try will draft their Indian Constitution Act. 
They will not be bound to follow the Report 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in their 
draft, and the British Parliament may or may 
not pass the Bill drafted. Supposing it is 
passed in an unaltered or amended form, the 
Federation which is professed to be the 
object of the Constitution Act to bring into 
being, "shall be brought into being by Royal 
Proclamation,” but "the Royal Proclamation 
shall not be issued until both Houses of 
Parliament have presented an Address to 
the Crown with a prayer for its promul¬ 
gation” ! But one or both of the two Houses 
may not agree to present such an address to 
the Crown !1 

Another condition precedent to the bring¬ 
ing into operation of the Federal Constitution, 
proposed by His Majesty^s Government in 
the White Paper, is that 

“the Rulers of States representing not less than 
half the aggregate population of the Indian States 
and entitle to not less than half the seats to be 
allotted to the States in the Federal Upper 
Chamber shall hare executed Instrnments of 
Aecession.” 

According to the latest information (if 
there can be any latest definite information !) 
there is Uttle prospect of the States joining 
Ihe Fedei^ttipD. If they join, they would jok 
through a confederation of their own ! And 


they want to say what they will do after the 
Constitution Act has been passed ! 

The Rulers of the States may have mioda 
of their own. But it is not these minds 
which decide. It is the minds of the British 
officials who are their tutelary deities which 
decide for them. That is the general rale. 

If the unwillingness of the Princes to join 
the Federation represents the mind of these 
British officials, that may be taken to be an 
indication of the attitude of the British 
Ministry themselves. 

We are not in the least eager for the passage 
through Parliament of any Constitution Act 
like that outlined iti the White Paper, nor 
of any Act which the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee may adumbrate, which is likely 
to be worse than the former. What we want 
is that the state of suspense should be 
quickly over and that we should know the 
worst at the earliest possible moment. There 
is no best, better or good to be expected. • 

The British Parliament and people appeur 
to be determined not to part with the least 
bit of real power over India. What is the 
good of any camouflage then ? The cry of 
"Abdication” raised by Churchill and Co. 
is a lie which does not deceive Indtans. 
Can it possibly deceive any other people f 
Is it really believed in even by the Britmh- 
people ? We wonder. 

The British are a more united, better 
organized and stronger people than the 
Indians. Why cannot they then have the- 
courage to tell the latter with unflinching 
frankness what is in their minds ? Is it 
the so-called world public opinion which 
makes cowards of them ? The Japanese have 
shown utter contempt for this worid pubiie 
opinion. Why cannot Britishers ? Or is- it 
a case of conscience making cowards of them t 
May be. For, it cannot be dograatimdly 
asserted that they do not possess a consoiouoe. 

Disarmamenf and Moral SuBsfi- 
fares for War 

What is briefly referred to as disarmamUG^ 
is really reduction of, armaments. Idhiii ^ 
problem has all along been cont^hLudJ^ub^ 1 
the point of view of, independ^t ^ 

3ut subject nations aluo ^ 

of view. , " . 
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Independent nations attack one another 
♦for economic and other reasons. Whether 
by peace pacts^ redaction of armaments, etc., 
•war can be prevented in future (considering 
^esent-day facts, one finds that Japanese 
beilicoseness has not been prevented), it is 
'for independent nations to consider. What 
subject nations or peoples have to consider 
is now they can obtain or win freedom. 
Yrom that point of view they have to 
-consider whether disarmament or redaction 
of armaments will in any way improve the 
prospects of their obtaining freedom. It is 
Tvell known that large numbers of Indians do 
•not entertain the idea of becoming free by 
armed rebellion. But the repeated boasts 
of British politicians and newspapers 
that they could hold India by force 
if they wished to, cannot but suggest the 
idea that, if Great Britain's military, naval, 
and air forces were sufficiently reduced— 
Tcduced, say, to the domestic police level, 
^en Britishers could not perhaps indulge in 
"that boast. Every one knows, however, that 
■whatever redactions might be made in 
the forces and armaments of imperia¬ 
listic nations, they would suffice to hold 
their alien disarmed and unarmed subjects 
in subjection. Hence, and also (as said 
above) because large numbers of Indians are 
not thinking of rising in rebellion, it is 
necessary for them to know whether there is 
or can be a moral substitute for a war of 
independence. 

As wars between independent nations 
have been prevented—at least in a few cases, 
by the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
negotiation, etc., there is no question that 
there are non-violent substitutes for war 
among independent nations. But as yet there 
has not been a single case of a really subject 
nation winning freedom by any other means 
except war in the litoral sense. War, how¬ 
ever, is out of the question in the case of 
India, because large numbers of Indians do 
mot want to obtain freedom by fighting and 
because those among them who may want to 
lSg|it cannot < do so pwing to their disarmed 
opndition, For this reason, so far at least 
aa Ihdia opa&^&d, the search for a non¬ 
violent sdbsiitule for war is not a mere 
ii»iad#mip subjief^ of reeearofa. It is a vita! 


problem on the solution of which Indians life 
and stKngth depend. 

Thm substitute for wfir must be such as 
would be acceptable not only to the subject 
population but also to the dominant people. 
Gandhiji thought (and perhaps still thinks) 
that the sacrifice and suffierings involved in 
Non-co-operation would be an effective 
substitute for war. It has not yet proved 
effective, and so far as an outsider can judge, 
the sacrifice and sufferings of Non-co¬ 
operators have not even produced any effect 
on the hearts of any appreciable section of 
the British public. 

The majority of Oxford and some other 
British University undergraduates may 
say, as they have done, that they would 
not fight for their king or country—though 
it is not clear whether they would refuse 
to fight to keep India as a part of John 
Bull’s estate. Supposing they would refuse, 
they are a small fraction of Britain’s possible 
soldiers. And even if the British imperialist 
politicians could not count upon British 
soldiers to hold India in subjection, many 
of India’s" own "sons” could bo hired 
to preserve her present political status. 

The question then of a non-violent sub¬ 
stitute for war cannot but engage the atten¬ 
tion of Indians. But it ought to engage the 
attention of the British people also—of the 
British rulers of India, including British 
subordinate officials, and of British men of 
business. The British people should know, 
if they do not know it already, that the 
desire for freedom has permeated all sections 
of the Indian people and that, whilst many 
will not or cannot fight for freedom, 
some may continue to put up a fight, 
in however disorganized or ineffective 
a manner. Their attempts will fail and 
may be considered foolish. But the day 
is far off when all men will be wise. 
And so long as superior force is the sole or 
chief means employed to meet inferior force, 
the use ;of force itself will not stand 
morally discredited in the eyes of those 
whose force is inferior. 

Taking it for granted that the Use of 
force by any section of Indians can be frus** 
trated by the employment of superior and 
organized force, that must mean niU^ expend 
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tare of time, intellectual and phyeioal energy, 
and money. As the object of British rule in 
India is to make it profitable to the British 
people, the. more time, intellectual and physi¬ 
cal energy, and money are devoted to that 
end the better. Hence, it is to the 
interest of the British people to create and 
preserve such conditions as would not lead 
any section of Indians to use force for 
winning feedom, necessitating the employ¬ 
ment of force to crush it Moreover, trade 
does not flourish during times of unrest, 
nor are a discontented people the best 
possible purchasers of the goods manufac¬ 
tured by a foreign people against whom the 
discontented, rightly or wrongly, think they 
have grievances. 

It is, no doubt, true that a free India 
will manage somehow to do without the 
cotton textiles made in Lancashire and some 
other British manufactures. But a free 
India will require more machinery and 
other classes of goods which India does not 
at present manufacture and cannot do so 
for some time longer. These she will ^buy 
from Britain even when free, if price and 
quality be satisfactory. 

“W'g Could Hold India By force*' 


genius of our rule." We could wish it were 
true. The genius of British rule wanted to- 
hold the American colonies in America by 
force, but failed. The same genius wanted: 
to subdue the Boers in South Africa and keep^ 
them in subjection, but found it a very 
expensive and troublesome business and 
hence gave them self-rule. 

Where and when have the British people 
given self-rule to any non-European people 
whom they could hold by force ? 

Suppotfers of Sir Samuel Hoare's 
Procedure of Indian Reform 

A year ago, on July 13, 1932, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, in answer to a question put in 
Parliament by the Hon. M. Jones (Caerphilly, 
Lab.), among other things, said: 

The Hon’bic Member for Oaerphilly is quite 
correct iu saying Chat certain distingnisbed Indian 
public men are gravely anxious as to the pro» 
gramme, which I announced to the House ten days 
ago. Sir Tcj llahadur Bapru and two colleagues' 
have resigned from the Consultative Committee- 
Thirteen others who met in Bombay on Sunday 
have sent to me and the Prime MinistW a. 
protest agmnst our programme of procedure. At 
the same time the House shouid know that it 
have had other communications from India, SlsO' 
from very responsible Indian public men represent¬ 
ing more than one great interest in India, wrongly 
approving of the procedure that 1 deeoribed teu" 
days ago.. 


Says The Daily Telegraph : 

We could hold India by force in the final 
necessity, but an India governed in that manner 
would M the gravest threat to the empire . . . 
A rebellions, or even a sullen ^ India, would be a 
burden such as even our financial r^ources could 
not sustain. That is the direct mat^al argumen^ 
but there is the higher consideration that to hold 
India by force would be foreign to the whole 
genius of our rule. Statesmanship has to con¬ 
sider not what is the last desperate measure it can 
take, but what will promote best the ends at which 
it aims. 

^^We could hold India by force in the final 
necessity"—this assertion is not demonstrably 
untrue. But its repetition by British 
pabliciats cannot increase our national self- 
. respect, particularly as Indian soldiers are 
among the very best fighters in the world and 
as Indians are more than seven times as 
many in number^as the British people. 

' But the paragnmb quoted above is, as a 
uoexpeptionwle. The only words to 
exo^tioa nan be taken is, hold 
tn^' by i^e wckdd be foreign to the vdiole 


Who um-e the responsible representatives 
of more than one interest of India supporting 
Sir Samuel Hoare ? And who are they now t' 
As a matter of coincidence one Aaizuddin. 
Ahmed, who seemed to know the semnis of' 
Sir Samuel, published the following letter in* 

The Times of July 14 last year: 

To 

The Editor of The Times 
Sir, 

It is good to read the procedure announoedv by 
Sir Hamuel Hoare, ana 1 trust that uo notice 
will be taken of the petulant noo-ooHoponiflon* 
of the so-called Liberals. 

Sir Samuel rmhtly thinks the Mosl^ns., tibe- 
land-holders and Prinew more worthy, opeoa- 
sideration in political questions than acert^e Ol . 
charming higb-orows. However much partkie- and 
castes may wrangle about their Of th*-- 

political broth, Govern meat must be firm ikaa : 
keep the stirring of it to itself or it will in«fj|^!.. 
ably be spoiled. : 

Yofirs faithfully^ Vi 
. ' Aascicwmr 

It would'be it matter oi 
Indian natiomiUi^, 

* , ’ ' ' , ^r'• 'v’’‘ 
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■who had the courage to disagree with Sir 
^muel, to know if the British Government 
4tad been encouraged by "the Moslems, the 
landholders and Princes,^’ to ignore the 
'demands of those who represent the vast 
majority of the politically-minded population 
•of India. 

^The great defect of some Indian political 
“"leaders^' has been their want of confidence 
in themselves and their countrymen and a 
■spirit of compromise even in essentials. 

Why have Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
his colleagues who refused to co-operate last 
year agreed this year to fill a role of 
'lesser power and dignity—that of glorified 
witnesses? What grounds have they had 
•for greater optimism ? None at all! 

T. D. 


British Headmaster Paints 


gloomy Picture of Today's 


iPuhde Schoolboys 

“LONDON, July 28,—liars, thieves, coxcombs 
and cowards—that is the ))Ostwar generation of 
'English public schoollwys, Cuthbert Blakeston, 
'headoaaatw of the fashionable lowing Bchool, told 
startled British Medical Association today when 
Jhe addressed its convention as a guest. 

(They are iodifierent to the traditional interests 
•of a ventleman, represented by horses and above 
^1 cricket ho said. Worse still, they ore destroying 
<the old boast that an Englishman’s word is his 
'bond. The Duke of Wellington reputedly declared 
after Napoleon’s defeat, The battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton.' But the 
Iron Duke ought to see what’s happening now. 

“Above all things, the boy today fears to be 
■alone,’’ said Blackeston, “He fears loneliness and 
boredom. This state of thin^ has to a large extent 
-destroyed the old spirit of adventure and has done 
tmuch to impair his power of initiative. This is 
manifested in the unwillingness of boys of 18 to 
119 to ICO abroad to seek their fortunes. 

“A great deal of the difiiculty of administering 
•a school today arises from the prevalence of 
•untruthfIllness. Stealing books and gramophone 
xrecords is regarded as an extended form of 
borrowing. Also the impulse is expressing itself 
m pinching anything which will adorn their 
persons—socks, tics, and so on. It’s peacockeiy. 
The generation of today'is sufiering from instabillity 
of a new typo." {Tribune Prees Service of 
America.) 


The above-cited paragraphs appeared a 
year ago in a prominent American newspaper. 
H»s theire been any appreciable improvement 
^ea ia He moral condition of public 

,«ttihQr of "Must 



England Lose India f* held that the tyranny 
sometimes practised by some British 
officials in India and other parts of the world, 
especially upon the weak, was the result of 
the training given to the British ruling class 
in the Public Schools. 

T. D.. 


Devadas Gandhi's Marriage 

Some orthodox Hindus have been hurling 
anathema and abuse at Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Rajagopalachari because they (a Bauiya 
and a Brahman respectively by caste) have 
consented to the marriage of their son and 
daughter. But intcrcaste marriages were not 
forbidden in ancient India, Marriage of 
"higher” caste bridegrooms with "lower” caste 
brides was, of course, more prevalent than 
the marriage of "lower” caste bridegrooms 
with "higher” caste brides, but the latter 
was not prohibited. Intcrcaste marriages are 
prevalent and valid in Darjeeling district, 
Sikkim and Nepal. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai writes in Harijau 
(June 24, * 1933) in connection with this 
marriage that, on the part of Gandhiji and 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari, "There was no objection 
on the ground of different varna. . . .Neither 
Gandhiji nor Sjt. Rajagopalachari believed in 
the practice that bars inter-marriage and 
inter-dining between castes.” Mr. Desai 
takes care to explain, however : 

Let no one imagine that iuter-coste wedding is 
any part of the anti-untouchability movement or 
even that it is part of a separate intetcastc 
marriage campaign. Tlie warning has to be given, 
because both the fathers of the bride ana ' the 
bridegroom are the princmgl leaders of the anti- 
untouchability campaign. The wedding has no 
connection with it, as is shown by the circam- 
stances f have narrated above, ^nor does it arise 
out of any anti->SSctHamm proclivities of the parents, 
as some of the anti-reform papers have tri^ to 
insinuate. 

Describing the marriage, the Bombay 
correspondent of The Leader writes : 

It was celebrated in the Vedio manner in the 
first i^tance by the curious ceremony of miricing 
a Brahulin of Mr. Gandhi Junior. The reformers 
are glad that a civil marriage has taken place. 
But their satisfaction was somewhat marred by 
this wonderful ceremoi^ of making a Brahmin of 
Mr. Devadas Gandhi. This ceremony shows the 
inferiori^ complex of those who allow^ it. 
Esther Mr. Devadas Gandhi is -as go^ as- a 
Ifoahmin and then this ceremony was 
Qr, be is Inferior to a Brahmin, ana thm 




^ dtDceas kaown kt orthodox Hiadjiism by which 
Brabmtss could be mannfaotttred out ol non- 
Bnthnuns. 

yi^haf is *'Sanafdn Dhatma" ? 

Orthodox Hindus who observe the 
present-day Hindu customs style themselves 
Sanatanists. It is not necessary for us to 
dispute their claim to that name. But 
approaching the question purely in an acade¬ 
mic spirit, one may say that sanntan means 
perpetual, constant, eternal, permanent, 
primeval, ancient, and that it cannot be 
shown from history that the social polity 
and customs and the religious beliefs, 
practices and worship of the Hindus have 
been from primeval times constant and what 
they are at present. What one finds in the 
Vedas and the Upanishads is somewhat 
different from and more ancient than what 
one finds in the Piiranas and Smritis. 

Infercasfe Marriage and Racial 
Purify 

Those who oppose inter-caste marriages 
profess to do so on the ground »of racial 
purity. But all the different Hindu casffes 
do not represent diflPerent races anthropolo¬ 
gically. Moreover, without discussing that 
(picstion at all, it may be pointed out that 
racial purity is a myth. In support of this 
statement it is not necessary to quote 
authorities in anthropology. A passage from 
a popular author will quite serve our purpose. 
Says Mr. H. G. Wells : 

To exaggerate the dangers of miscegenation is a 
weakness of our time. Man interbreeds with all 
his varieties and yet deludes himself that there are 
races of outstanding purity, the “Nordic,” the 
“Semitic” and so forth. These are phantoms of 
tho imagination.”—ITAaf are, we to do with our 
lives ? by H. (3. Wells, Chap, xii, p. 95. 

Mazzinif Patriot and Moralist 

In a review in an American paper of an 
American book, named "Mazzini : Prophet 
of Modern Europe,” by Gwilym O. Griffith, 
oQcurs the following passage : 

Mazzini lived at a time when the great national 
problems of Europe were approaching a climax, 
while the social problem eould no longer be 
ignored even by a middle-class publicist. Concero- 
iog the nations probleisi Mazzini’s thought was 
clear and precise : “Yon cannot pray Austria out 
of Ttaly^” Be saw okarly into the future of 
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Austria, more ct^ly than Marx and Ehtgels, the 
weight of whose thought lay elsewhere: “In 
Austria there is a Slav movement which no one 
troubles about, but which one day will wipe 
Austria off the map of Europe.” But when it 
came to the social question, Mazzini talked of 
faith, love and self-sacrifice ; charged the utopian 
communists of Cabet’s 8(^ool with substituting 
the idea of material well beihg for any idea of 
moral progress, thus reducing oivilizadon to a 
society of bea* and beavers; and when in 1848 he 
was dictator of Borne, he would not cenfisente 
the property of the papal emigres in order to 
raise funds for the revolution. His social program 
is: No war of classes, no wanton or unjust 
violation of the rights of property^ but a constant 
disposition U) .ameliorato the condition of tho least 
favoured. 


"The If^ay to Improvemanf* 

According to Oswald Spengler, tho famous 
author of The Decline of the West, 

It is now possible in every countiy for the 
whole weight of political influence, capital, and 
armed force to be used to perpetuate the nation 
in its present form and position or to improve it, 
regardless of whether its government is receiving 
support or opposition within the country. » 

The way to improvement is not confined to 
technical processes and methods. The whole of 
culture is includcil. Let mo therefore repeat ; 
political power, without which there nan be no 
extended e.conoinie- snerrss, no longer resides in 
money, cannon, and treaties, but, to an ine.remUitg 
dvijrte, in individuals who throuah their superiority 
represent real power and can therefore replace too 
anonymous power of greater quantity. . My 
hope for Germany arises from the fact that during 
tho last century we have been the natkni that 
has developed the strongest individuals in 
technology, seience, economic organization, military 
force, and governmental administration, and that 
this power of production is obviously far from 
being exhausted. [Italii-a ours. Ed. M. 72;] 

Rammohun Roy Centenary 

Wo take the following from The Christian 
Register of Boston, a journal of the Unitariao 
and other free churches : 

The American Unitarian Association, at its 
meeting in Boston. Mass., May 23j salutea its 
brethren of India at their approaching celebration 
of the centenary of the death of their distinguuihed 
apostle of civil and religious liberty, Baiafa 
Kammohun Boy. A relentless foe of every kind 
of superstition and intolerance, equipped :by a 
powerful intellect and long and arduoua traiolag 
tor a sympathetic understanding of India’s various 
faiths, passionately resolved to do everything in 
his power for the emancipation of ysomm au^lho.. 
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modern India, and won for himself a place with 
f Channing and Parker and other emancipators of 
the human race as one of the a'orlcl’s immortals. 

Rammohun Roy and the Brahmo 
Samaj 

Prof. H. C. E. Zachariag, Pit. D., lecturer 
on Modern Indian History at the Catholic 
University, Lille (Prance), devotes his 
recently published (May 2, 1933) book on 
*^Renmccnt Indm : From Itammohun Boy 
to Mohandas Onndhi” published by George 
Allen and Unwin, to an account of the social 
and political niovenicnts in modern India. In 
his account of the Brahmo Samaj, after men¬ 
tioning a few promiheut Brahmos, he observes : 

“I only mention these by name: bnfc cannot 
forbear personally to testify to the charm of 
intellect and character, which quite gcmerally 
distinguisbcB the men and women of Itrahmb 
society, and which makes them an elite, of whom 
any nation might be proud. 

"And this elite has really bcieii what the 
Brahmo Hamaj was intended to be: a leaven, 
’ working away gradually from above downwards, 
leavening the whole mass of Indian society. Tii 
the event, the Brahmo leaven, when reaching 
other strato of society, other regions of India, 
other periods of India’s evolution, became 
transformed—often so radically . that no connection 
between such growths and the original Brahmo 
,, rarro-ccll is suspected: the fact remains and 
becomes manifest to patient research, that the 
connection exists and that, however indireclly, 
Rammohun Roy and his Brahmo Samaj form the 
starting-point for all the various Reform 
Movements—whether in Hindu Religion, Society 
or Politics—which have agitated India during the 
past hundred years and which have led to her 
wonderful Renascence in these onr own days,” 
{Page 23.) 

“In Bengal itself the lc.ading politicians have 

S ractically all arisen out of the Brahmo milim." 
Page 24.) 


Dr, Zacharias on the Ramakrlshna 
Mission 

On the Bnmakrishma Mission Dr. Zacharias 
writes in the same book partly thus : 

“In Bengal itself, the Ramakrlshna Mission 
makes its principal appeal nowadays by the 
splendid social service, in which its members 
engage—dispensaries, orphanages, schools, etc.— 
and these activities are, to some extent, also 
carried on outside their native province, as for 
instanoe in Madras, Bangalore and Bombay, but 
their headquarters remain at Belur Math on the 
ouMt^ of Calciitta. Their admirers—such for 
instance as the great Indian Y. M. C. A, leader, 
ite late K. T. Paul—still see in 'the Ramakrlshna 
ovetneht the most living as well as the most 
sracteristle. expression of Indian nationalism. 
cenU^ oh the Brahma Sutras, faiUthil also 


to the interpretation of Sankara, the Ramakr^nt 
order has still taken a clear step forward, bji 
reading into Karma Yoga selfless service in the 
most human sense of the term.’ To me. thu 
appraisement of their actual influence seems some¬ 
what exaggerated : the fact remains, that since 
Vivekananda’s death, in the absence of a sucewsor 
willing or capable of filling the rfile of a national 
figure, the Society continues to do meritorioiu 
social service work and acts in this respect as * 
leaven of undoubted power and usefulness. 
Pp. 24-25. 


Dr. Zacharias on fhe Ary a Samaj 

In the same work Dr. Zacharias says 
that “the excellent and far-reaching 
work the Arya Samaj ha.s done in the domain 
of social reform is ujidonbtcd. 

After its founder’s desith that part of the work 
indeed was emphasized and great ediicationa 
and famine relief enterprise added to it, whilst thf 
purely religious propaganda slipped a little mon 
to the background.” Pp. :$9-4U. 

“The political side of tlio Arya Samaj, inhercni 
in the Nationalist outlook of its creed, has received 
a special impetus through Lala Lajpat Ra 
(1865-15)28), ■ At this point 1 can sum up the 

Arya Samaj as a religions force working for soe-ial 
reform, whiiih remains a great and powerful factoi 
to this day in the national life of India, and oik 
serionslv to lie reckoned with in its future.’ 
Pp. 414?. 


Dr. Zacharias on fhe Prarfhana Samai 

In the opinion of Dr. Zacharias the 
Prarthana Samajists “never were interested 
in religious speculation in the way that 
Keshav and Dayanand were : 

being of a more practical turn of mind, thej 
rather concentrated upon Social Reform, as it cam« 
to be known—upon “works” rather than “faith” 
As for the latter they considered themselves in tht 
true line of the great Theistic (Vaishnavite' 
tradition of Maharashtra, made famous by sucl 
popular saints as Namdev, Tukaram and Ramdas 
All they strove to do was to apply this “lov( 
of Gofl ui the service of man,” as the needs of th< 
day demanded it.” P. 43. 

"Puma Swaraj" and "Isolation" 

More than two-thirds of lienascent India is 
devoted to the political movement in India. 
In the concluding paragraphs of the book the 
author observes “that in this mierdepeudent 
world oars the ideal of national solidarity 
has become as idle and as mischievous a 
dream, as that of national sovereignty.’^ 

There is no difficulty in admitting that the 
interdependence of nations is a higher and 
sounder ideal than the mere independence' of 
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nations or national sovereignty. Butthe question 
is, can there be real interdependence between 
nations whose political status is not the same ? 
Take concrete examples. There can be 
interdependence between Great Britain and 
U. 8. A., because the two countries can 
negotiate as equals and impose on each other 
and accept conditions equally binding on bo^h. 
Similarly, both. these countries, as well as 
every other independent country, can enter 
into relations of reciprocity and interdepen¬ 
dence with other independent countries. Take 
now the case of India and of Great Britain 
and other independent countries. It goes 
without saying that, a^ a subject country, India 
eannot enter into any relations of any 
kind—not to speak of relations of recipro¬ 
city, with any country outside the British 
Empire. Of course, there may be, as there 
are, certain relations between Great Britain 
and India. But the character of these 
relations is in all cases, not that between 
equals, not that of interdependence or 
reciprocity, but that between a m8,ster and 
a servant. Under the circumstances, to talk 
of interdependence in their case would be 
a mockery. 

But it may be said, as the author says 
in effect in a subsequent paragraph, that 
when India obtains Dominion Status and 
“National Sovereignty” according to the 
Westminster Statute of 1931, there would then 
be relations of reciprocity between India and 
Great Britain. But on the 29th of June 
1933, when we write, no political cynicism 
is required to observe that Great Britain 
would as soon recognize India's right to be 
independent as her right to be a fully self¬ 
ruling Dominion within the so-called British 
Commonwealth of Nations. After definite Royal 
and Viceregal pronouncements that India’s 
goal was Dominion Status, towards which the 
British Government was to work, the White 
Paper has deliberately and carefully avoided 
even the mention of those words and outlined 
a “constitution” whose natural evolution can 
never lead to Dominion Status, and a Lord 
Salisbury does not feel ashamed to openly 
make light of Britain’s pledges to India! 
But why blame smaller fry? Even the 
Premier, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, has observed 
that the British pledges to Ind^ ware only 


dc<‘Jarations of intentions! It is said that 
Holl is paved with good intentions. 

The penultimate paragraph of Prof. 
Zacharias’ book runs as follows : 


“I’lir/ia Swaraj,” .an India absolutely indepen¬ 
dent and therefore absolutely isolated, an ideal ? 
Tcrish the thought—with my groat politieal master 
(5 ok hale 1 rather hold that India’s linked destiny 
with Uritaiii is ordained by I’rovidenco for India’s 
good and (hat true Indian patriotism does not 
consist in handing India over to the Piirnn Swaraj 
ol an Iraq or Uhina, but rather demands the, 
swift, but ordered, progress of the Motherland 
from Self-government to the National Sovereignly 
within the British Commonwc.ilth of Nations, 
which the Westminster statuUi of 19ill has 
secured already to those, who but a generation 
ago formed the British Colonies. I’p. 290-1)7. 

It will, we hope, be admitted that Groat 
Britain, Prance, Italy, U. S. A., etc., have 
“Puma Swaraj.” Are they absolutely 
isolated ? Certainly not. Why then is it 
taken for granted that, if and when India 
would get “Puma Swaraj,” she would be 
absolutely isolated ? We are uot in the 
counsels or secrets of Providence. But we 
shall not in the least hesitate to admit any 
State to be the instrument in the hands of 
Providence for the good of India when that 
State really leads India to the goal of 
“National Sovereignty,” or, at any rate, places 
India definitely on the way to that goal. 
Numerous persons have faith in God and 
adhere to that faith in spite of warring 
circumstance. Very often it becomes ex¬ 
tremely diflicult for them to preserve this 
faith. It would be hard lines for them, if fmtb 
in God and faith in Great Britaiu, , were 


placed in the same category. 

Probably because India is an Alwtio 
country, therefore, the author names two 
Asiatic countries, Iraq and China, to indicate 
what Puma Swaraj would mean tolndiit; 
otherwise, that is, if India had not been an 
oriental country, lie could have naxhed 
Poland or Czechoslovakia, for example, n^hioh 


obtained Puma Swaraj ou account of tiie 
last great war. But even among Asiatic oeiijb- 
tries, why pick out Iraq or China ? Why 
name Japan or Persia ? Are they 
very badly under Puma Swaraj ?, Of edbi^ 
the author may say, that India undmr. 

Swaraj is more likely to be like w 
China than like Japan or Persia. Bi»:t 
he suspeet that in that answer tk^e 
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be implied a vory great compliment to 
England, India’s master, teacher and guardian 
angel for wsllnigh two centuries ? 

From the example of the quondam 
British colonics becoming sovereign Domi¬ 
nions the author assumes that India has an 
identical future. But India has never been 
a colony— British or otherwise, India is not 
inhabited by people of European descent, and 
.India is not Christian—which all British 
colonies have been. So India cannot have 
the same relations with and sentiment 
towards Great Britain as the British colonies 
have. Moreover, even after the passing of 
the Westminster Statute, the self-governing 
Dominions of the British Empire do not 
possess “National Sovereignty” in the sense 
in which France, Japan, Italy, IT. S. A., etc. 
possess it. British Dominions may be content 
. with a political status within their Empire 
which is somewhat inferior to complete 
national sovereignty. They may be satisfied 
with relations of interdependence with Great 
Britain only or mainly, because they arc 
British. But if a large country inhabited 
by a non-European and non-Christian people 
has to imagine a political future for itself, 
why should it not imagine its destiny linked 
in an interdependent manner with the whole 
world instead of with the British Empire 
alone ? Wo use the word 'imagine' advisedly, 
for at present both Dominion Status and 
Independence are equally in the hardly 
realizable region of imagination than in the 
terra fbtoa of reasoned expectation. 

The author, no doubt, suggests a reason 
why India should naturally prefer compara¬ 
tively closer relations with Britain. He says 
that, though Modern India is “Indian in all 
the fibres of its heart and in the innermost 
depths of its ancient tradition , and specific 
individuality,” it “is British as well as Indian 
—British in the essentials governing its 
r public life, its educational system, its legal 
concepts, its economic outlook, its literature, 
its whol^f mental orientation.” The author 
is poly’ superficially right. The very fact 
' tl^^'l^ia is Indian in aU the fibres of its 
in the innermost depths of its 
and specific individuality, 
tlie British people 
' deieimined to practically 


tell India that her place as h servant 
is outside the household of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, should have ' told 
the author that, as soon as India came into her 
own, her natural inclination would be to shake 
oiFher superimposed special Britishness, though 
she would be imdcrn and Western to the extent 
that national strength and efficiency would 
require her to be. Even at present, the craze 
for Anglicization is at an ebb—particularly , 
in Bengal, where it is said to have begun. 
India’s economic outlook is no more British 
than Japan’s—it is modern. India’s modern 
literature has received stimulus from Europe, 
mainly but not entirely ina English literature; 
but it is not British literature. Nor is India’s 
mental orientation at bottom British. 

We know all this academic discussion 
leads to no practical conclusion or goal—we 
arc not going to have cither Dominion Status 
or Independence to-morrow. But even political 
speculation should proceed not on the basis 
of preconceived ideas, but on that of facts 
and reason. Hence this note. 

V 

Servocracy. 

If India had real popular self-govcrtimcnt, 
the present scrvocratic form of her Govern¬ 
ment might perhaps come to an end. Accord¬ 
ing to theory, no doubt, the Secretary of 
State for India and under him the Governor- 
General and the Governors rule the country. 
And it is also true that the boss at the top 
determines the policy of British rule in 
India according to the needs, interests and 
temper of the British people. But the actual 
administration of the countr}'" is in the hands 
of the police and the executive, who are 
nominally the servants but really the masters 
of the people. Hence the day-to-day gover¬ 
nance of the country is scrvocratic. 

To people who are not accustomed to 
living under a servocracy, it may scera 
preposterous that public servants like the 
officer# of the civil service and the police service 
should be allowed to say what the future 
Indian constitution should be like. But there 
is nothing surprising in the matter. There is 
•servocracy in India at present and the public 
servants want that their rule should continue 
and their right to rule' should be feco^ized 

by statute in the conung eonsiitvitiofif Henc? 
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their anxiety to see that the Ministers and 
the Legislatures in the future constitution 
should have nothing to do with their appoint¬ 
ment, promotion, degradation, dismissal, 
pension, punishment for faults, transfer, and 
the like. 

The word servocracy is not used figura¬ 
tively or sarcastically. It is implied in 
official mentality that the police and the execu¬ 
tive- can do no wrong. When there is any com¬ 
plaint that they have done something wrong, 
it is they who act as judge, jury and witness, 
and the authorities, from the Secretary of 
State downwards, accept their verdict as 
infallible. The latest episode to prove the 
truth of this observation is what has happened 
in relation to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
allegations of ill-treatment of Congress dele¬ 
gates. 

Wise Man Chooses fo Live in 
Poors Paradise 

The English language is more merciful 
than, say, the Sanskrit or the Bengali 
language. It has provided a delectable 
abode for fools, called the Pool's Paradise. 
Our classical and vernacular languages do not 
provide such a blissful retreat But the pity is, 
wise men sometimes poach on this preserve 
of fools and choose to live there. 

A statement circulated by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya contained allegations of 
ill-treatment of Congress delegates by certain 
Calcutta policemen. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State have declared, on the 
strength of an official inquiry privately made 
(by whom, it has not been published), that the 
allegations were false, "vicious,” and “mali¬ 
cious.” Pandit Malaviya demanded a public 
inquiry or his own prosecution. Other 
gentlemen, including an American citizen, 
Mr. Bancroft (junior), have borne public 
testimony to the truth of those items in Mr. 
Mslaviya's statement of which they were 
eye-witnesses. Mr. Malaviya has issued a 
fresh statement after examining more than a 
dozen eye-witnesses, and has again demanded 
a public inquiry or, in the alternative, his 
own prosecution. But Sir Samuel Hoare, 
^e we wise man that he is, would fulfil 
none of the old Pandit's wishes. If Sir 


Samuel is satisfied, why should wo disturb 
his self-complacence ? But he says in addition 
that the general public also share his satm- 
faction with the conclusions contained in the 
official communique. If by the general public 
he means the British public in Britain and 
India, he may be entirely or partly right. 
But if he includes the Indian public also in 
the expression, we must tell him that he is 
not their spokesman, that he is absolutely 
wrong, and that he is infringing the exclusive 
right of fools to live in the fool's paradise sot 
apart for them. A -wise man and an upholder 
of law like him ought not to do such a thing. 

H. G. Wells' **Open Conspiracy'* 

In “ What nra we to do with our lives ?’* 
Mr. H. G. Wells suggests an 'Open Cons¬ 
piracy' or an organization of thinking minds 
all the world over for the salvage of civiliza¬ 
tion by the establishment of a world com¬ 
monwealth and the abolition of war. While the 
less vigorous intelligences of the submerged 
oriental world may regard “this mighty 
liberation as though it were a further enslave¬ 
ment to the European tradition” and will 
consequently look upon it with suspicion 
—a suspicion justified by the standing feud 
between black and white “too intimate and 
pervasive to permit of any long views of the 
world’s destiny,” 

“to a number of the finer, more energise - 
minds of these overshadowed commimities, which 
have lagged more or less in the material advances 
to which this present ascendancy of weatern 
Europe and America is due, the Open Conspiracy 
may come with an efiect of immense invitation. 
At one step they may go from the sinMng vessd 
of their antiquated order across their present 
conquerors, into a brotherhood of world-rulcats. 
They may turn to the problem of saving and 
adapting all that is rich and distinctive hi 
their inheritance to the common ends of the 
race.” 1’. 87. 

“India, like .Japan, is cut off from the mun body 
of Asiatic afiairs. But while Japan has beoonie a 
formally westernized nationality, in the coni% cd 
such nations, India remains a world in itself, 
that one peninsula nearly every type of commumly 
is to be found, from the type of jno|)le 
savages, through a great diversity of bsarbarie and 
mediaeval principalities, to the child-and-wcnnim;'.: 
sweating factories and the vigorous models 
roercialism of Bombay. Over it all.. the/Bkl«ilil^ 
imperialism prevails, a (mnstraining and. 
infiuence, keepng the peace, ohemung 
incieasing the food supply by irrigslmh ^ 
like, and ikaking Him or 
rt^penm to modsm ideas, si^t 
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■ 1(0 prppaigandiat of modem fennenle, all those are 
left ime other aide of Suei. In India Britain is a 
ruler as firm and self'assured and unereatire ^ as 
tbe Roman. The old religious and social tradition, 
the complex castoms, castes, iabtis, and exclusions 
of a stran'gely mixed unamalgamsted community, 
though a little discredited by this foreign pre¬ 
dominance, still hold men’s minds, 'ntcij 'have 
bet^, so to sjieoir, jjiekkd in the preservation of the 
Brftish raj. ^ . t ,• 

“The Oiicn (’onspirflcy has to invade the Indian 
complc.x ill conflict with the prejiidicOT of lioth 
ruler and governed. It has to hope for individual 
breaches in the dull Romanism or the administra¬ 
tion : here a genuine educationist, here a creative 
civil servant, here an otlicial touched by the distant 
stir of the living homeland, and it has to 
to bripg these types into a co-operative relationship 
with a fine native scholar here or an active- 
minded prince or landowner or industrialist there. 
As the old methods of passenger transport are 
superseded by tlyinf/, it teUl he nurre and more. 
dtflUoUt to keep the shr of the living homeland out 
of either the comcionsnesis of the official hierarrhy 
or the knowledge of the recalcitrant "native". Pp. 
91-94. [Italics ours. Ed. M. fl.] 

German Scholarships for Indian 
Graduates 

India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie 
announces the award of six new scholarships 
for the academic year 1933-34 to the 
following Indian graduate students who arc 
to carry on higher studies in various German 
universities and institutes: Mr. B. N. 
Sharma, m. r., b. sc. ; Mr. B. K. Palit, m. sc., 
M. », ", Mr. H. D. Mookerjee; Mr.S. N. Sanyal, 
M. n.; Mr. N. G. Chokkanna, m. sc. ; and Mr. 
8. Hariharan, m. a., m. sc. 

' The following scholars of India Institute 
of the Deutsche Akademie, who have been 
enjoying scholarships since the academic year 
1931-32, will receive further help during the 
summer-semester 1933 to enable them to 
finish their studies for Doctorate: Mr. 
Narsyan Ch. Chatterjee, m. se.; Mr. R. K, N. 
lyangar, «. B.; Mr. R. K. Dutta-Roy, m. sc. ; 
Mr. Kramadiswar Dutt, u. sc. ; Mr. 11. K. 
Ogale, L. M. B.; Mr.Cb.Barat,M. sc.; Mr. Niaz 
Ahmi^ Khan, b. sc. ; Mr. 8. K. Majumdar, 
M. sc.; Mr. Balmukand Piplani, u. sc. ; and 
Mr. A. K. Bfaatta. 

’ Mr. Indra Ben, M. A. (Paujab), Dr. 

phU. (Freibuiejl has been. awarded the Teaching 
(Hindi) in the University of 

Kooigsbeq;. 

During the last semester the following 
rfadlaB: mholars of India Institute of the 
4^adem have successfully passed 
r^etoris examiDfdioii, 

Si. kirn rii. 


MUNKM UUIVEBSITY, ^ ^ „ 

Miss Dr. Maitreyee Bose, M. B. (Calcutta). House 
Burgeon, Ohitta Banjan Beva Badan Womens 
Hospital, Calcutta, passed the exammation of 
Doctor of Medicine from Munich Univereity, 
specializing in children’s disease. MIm 
after visiting various hospitals in Berlin has left 
for India. 

CoLOHSTE University 

Mr. J. C. Gupta, M. B. (Calcutta), formerly 
Tloiise Burgeon, Carmichael Medical College 
Hospital, Calcutta, passed the examination of 
Doctor of Medicine from (Jologne University, 
specializing in heart diseases. Dr Gupta, who 
because or his excellent work in Germany has been 
awarded the “Ghosh Travelling Fellowship,’’ w now 
carrying on further research work at the Medical 
Hospim o£ the University of Heidelberg. Before 
his return to India Dr. Gupta will carry on 
special studies in the field of heart diseases at the 
jrniversitv of Leipzig, Gottingen, and in the. 
Kerckhoff-Institute in llad Nauheim. 

I’REiuuBa University 

Mr. B. M. Bengupta, M. B. (Calcutta), has 
successfully jiassed the Doctor of Medicine 
Examination at the University of Freiburg, 
specializing iu Gynmeology. He has been carrying 
on research work in the Pathological laboratory 
under Professor Dr. AschofT ot Freiburg and 
also in Berlin hospitals. Dr. Bengupta will sp®*}® 
a few months in the University-Hospital of Kiel 
and visit other German cities before his return to 

wish to lemind the prospective In^dian 
students, business men and others who wish to 
visit our country that Germany has beeii passing 
through a National Socialistic Revolution, with 
the least possible disturbance. Germany seeks 
as before cultural contacts with other TOuntri^ 
especially the people of India. However, it should 
not be forgotten that present-day-Germany doM 
not welcome alien Communists and those who 
are anxious to meddle with Germany’s interiml 
aud international politics, in a way which may be 
detrimental to her national interest. We hope 
that the work of Indo-German cultural co-operation 
will not only continue undisturbed but be 
strengthened, and wo shall continue to do our 
best with the hope of co-operation from cultural 
leaders of India. 

Those who wish to secure any definite infonna- 
tioii regarding educational facilities in Germany 
should communicate with us directly. 

«EZ. Dr. Tmierfeedeh 


Lady Tata Scholarships for Indian 
Graduates 

The trustees of the Lady Tata Memorial 
announci* the award of the following five 
scholarships of the value of Rs. 150 per 
month each for scientific investigation having 
a bearing on the alleviation of human 
Buficring: 

1. Nirode Chandra Datta, M Sc., (Uniyershy of 
Dacca), Assistant at the Indian Inantute of Soimoe, 
Bangalore, For research in the Contaminatkm of 
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^ood-atuflSi ^ae to the use of Metallic Vessels for 
Cooking, Storage and other purposes; its effect on 
Growth and Metabdlism and the effect of traces of 
Copper and Iron Nutrition. Under the direction of 
Prof. V. Subrahmanyan, D. Sc., F. I. C., Head 
of Uio Department of Bio-Chemistry at the Indian 
Tostitate of Science, Bangalore. 

2. Dr. Sudhendra fCumar Gangnli, M. B., 
(TTriirersity of Calcutta). For research in Chemo- 
Therapy of Anti-Malarial Drugs. Under the direc¬ 
tion of Lt.-Ool. R. N. Chopra, I.M.S.. Director, 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta. 

3. Narendranath Ghatak, M.So.. (University of 
Allahabad). Por the Chemical EKamination of 
certain Indigenous Plants of India. Under the 
direction of Prof. N. R. Dhar, D.Sc., F.I.C., 
I.E.S., Prof, of Chemistry in the University of 
Allahabad. 

4. Dr. Mattenguuta Venkata Radhakrisna Roo, 
M.B.. B.S., (Andhra University. Research Fellow). 
For the Chemical Animal-K.\periraental, Bio¬ 
chemical and Pathological Investigation of “De¬ 
compensated Portal Cirrhosis” and allied diseases. 
Under the direction of Dr. T. S. Tlrnmurtl, BA., 
M.B., C.M.. D.T. M., and H. (I.ond.), Professor of 
Pathology at tho Medical College. Vizagapatam. 

5. Har Dayal Hrivastava, M.S., (University of 
Allahabad). For research in tho Life History of 
Helminth Parasites of Man .and Domestic Animals. 
Under the direction of Prof. D. R. Bhattacharya, 
D.Sc., Ph.l>., Professor of Zoology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad. 


Hindu Mahasabha and the Pogna 
Pact 


"A summary statement of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha on the communal and 
constitutional problems of India before the 
Joint Parliamentary Select Committee, 
London/' submitted by Dr. B. 8. Moonje, 
working president of the Mahasabha, has been 
published byMr. Ganpat Rai, honorary secre¬ 
tary of the Mahasabha. It is stated therein that 
“the Poona Pact should be amended so far 
as the Panjab question is concerned to restore 
the status quo ante.” Wo are not opposed 
to such amendments, not only for the Panjab 
but wherever they may be necessary. 

The Mahasabha statement says that “the 
Hindns of Panjab have always contended 
that there is no depressed classes problem in 
the Panjab.” We should be glad to believe 
that this is quite true. But the following 
communication published in Tite Lentler of 
the 15th June last tells a difiPereut story : 


Lahore, June 12. 

The Panjab Provincid Depressed Classes’ 
Conferraice which was held Under the presidentship 
of Prhieipal Bamdass and attended by delegates 
from all parts of the PMjab concluded after 
t^singa number of resolunons. The conference 
^fttatuhited Bldiatma Gandhi on his sueeessfutly 


emerging out of the long fast and also thanked 
him for his effbrts for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Harijans. The conference re¬ 
quested the Panjab Gevemment to recognize 
Harijans as cultivators who cultivate land. The 
conference appealed to the Government to (dve 
free education to tho children of the depressed 
classes up to X class and fix five sobolarships in 
each district of the Panjab for the depressed 
classes’ children for higher education. The eon- 
ferenee also requested me (lovernment to increase 
the number of the depressed classes’ seats in the 
new constitution to JO and urged the caste Hindu 
organizations who are taking interest in the uplift 
of the Harijans to give them posts in their 
institutions. The conference thanks his Highnsss 
the Maharaja of Kashmir for declaring cartain 
depressed cla.sscs as cultivators and demanded 
that more posts should be given to the depressed 
classes in the state and that one depressed class 
member should be taken in the state cabinet. 

We note without surprise that the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha statement treats with 
silent contempt the objections to the Poona 
Pact raised in Bengal by various sections of 
Hindus. 


Objectors to Dr. Moonje*s Proceeding 
to England 

Those Indians who co-operated with the 
Simon Commission and those Indians who 
co-operated with the Round Table Conference, 
in any capacity, could do no good to India. 
And OUT opinion is that those Indians who 
have been co-operating with the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, either as “consultants” 
and “glorified” witnesses or as ordinary 
witnesses, will not be able to do any good to 
India. Hence we have not advocated or 
supported anybody's co-operating-with, that 
Committee. In our opinion nobody ought to 
have co-operated with the British imperiiuists, 
those who have done so have done a dis¬ 
service to India. But if any persons believe 
that they can do any good or right any wrong, 
we have not felt called upon to condemn or 
ridicule them. Let them try. 

But we have not been able to understand 
why Dr. Moonje should be specially selected 
for attack. He has never claimed any special ; 
rights or privileges for the Hindus. His 
object is simply to get the various kinds of 
injustice done to the Hindus, which ^ ajl 
obvious and flagrant, redressed and reet^ed^ 
if possible. What is wrong there in iwaph \ «!»; i 
attempt ? It is mt commnnalism, vv 

the peculiar dictionary of many lead^a tl^i;; 
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eommanalism means both the pro- 
i&otioa o£ the interests of one community at 

expense of those of other communities as 
Viirall as the effort to righ the wrongs of un¬ 
justly treated communities. 

It has been alleged that Dr. Moonje’s 
efforts to get the Premier’s communal decision 
amended, would make a united front im¬ 
possible and divert attention from the 
“national demand.” United front indeed, 
when all the genuine comraunalists are trying 
to get still more privileges and jobs for their 
community ! 

However, if anybody can assure us that 
if the Hindu Mahasabha accepts the communal 
decision, Sind separation, etc. as sacrosanct, 
the Aga Khan and all other Musalraans will 
really make common cause with the Hindus 
to fight for Dominion Status and will not 
accept any constitution which does not de¬ 
finitely provide for such status, then Dr. 
Moonje, we are sure, will not only not stand 
in the way but will also be helpful in doing 
aud promoting team work. 

Reufer^s Anfi-^Indian Partisanship 

News agencies shoiild be impartial. But 
licuter has never been so in matters Indian. 
Those who give evidence befoi*e the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee with the object of 
preventing India getting self-rule have their 
evidence cabled quite adequately, but truth¬ 
ful evidence making out a, strong case for 
India is treated by Reuter in a niggardly 
manner. Hence is it that the evidence of 
so important a witness as Mr. Sachchindananda 
Sinha of Bihar has been dismissed with the 
following lines : 

London, .Tune 23. 

Mr. Sachchidauanda Sinha, cross-examined, expres¬ 
sed the opinion that no aection of India wan 
prepared to accept the White Paper without 
modification. He said that it would make the 
position even worse than now. The country was 
exp^ng substantial reforms, and unless Parlia- 
mfflit was prepared to advance beyond the White 
Paper “we prefer the ills we have."—Reuter. 

flood Hapoc in U. P. and Ajmer 

It is with sorrow that we have read the 
bows of the terrible havoc caused by 
} in »ad Ajmer. We sympathize 
Vfriih ist their great distress. 

'-'A' , ' 


7he World Economic Conference 

Thou^ the results of the delibenationi 
of the World Economic Conference will 
affect India deeply one way or the other, the 
personnel of the “Indian” delegation to it and 
of its body of advisers is predominantly 
non-Indian, the head of the delegation being 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the greet friend of India. 
The Indian members of the delegation and 
of its body of advisers have nut been chosen 
from among India’s foremost independent 
economists, industrialists aud financiers. 
Therefore, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
and Mr. A. Rangaswamy Aiyangar have done 
well not to accept the office of advisers 
offered to them. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, 
president of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, has asked Sir 
Purshottamdas to lodge a formal protest 
against the selection of the personnel of the 
delegation and its advisers. 

Calcttffa Unipersify's Improved 
Financial position 

We are glad to note that the budget 
estimates of the Calcutta University for 
the year 19.33-34, presented by Dr. B. C. 
Roy, President of the Board of Accounts, 
at a special Senate meeting, show improve-' 
ment in the financial position of the Calcutta 
University. 

Nepotism in India and in England 

There is no country in which there is no 
nepotism, Britain not excepted. Perhaps 
there is more of it in England than in India. 
There much bigger offices and jobs are 
disposed of 'nepotistically’ than in India. 
Yet Sir Patrick James Fagan and Sir Evan 
Cotton insinuated before the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, without being able to 
cite a single case, that Indians in high office 
were particularly notorious for nepotism. 
So, at a fitting of the Committee Sir T. B. 
Sapru said : 

“We Indians attach so much importance to this 
charge that in fairness to ourselves and to our 
countiymen we must be allowed an opportunity 
of testing it. I protest in the name of my oountry 
that the charge is most unfounded, ana appeal 
to the three ex-Vieeroys present to say whewer 
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any of U8 in thoir EjteciiklVe CouncU over 
approached them for jobs for oar sons or relatives, 
or tried to secure them jobs.” 

liord lieadin^i: at once responded and said that 
it was impossibie to allow the appeal to pass 
without making a statement on the subject. ‘*1 
have made it several times publicly. I made it at 
the Round Table Conference. I do not hesitate. 
Indeed T am glad to take the opportunity to say 
that not only as regards Sir Tef Bahadur Bapni 
but as regards other valued Indian members of 
the Council that none could have been bettor 
servants of the .Crown, none could have been 
more loyal to mo and none, so far as I know, gave 
an occiision for any such charge as is made. I 
am not speaking of India generally, but only of 
my own experience of those who were with me 
and none more faithfully kept the secret of 
Councils than the Indian members.” 

l^rd Irwin associated himself absolutely and 
entirely with Lord Reading and completely 
concnrreil with every word from bis own personal 
experience. 

liord Hardinge also desired to associate himself 
with lord Reading and Lord Jrwin. 

Bir Tei Bahadur expressed sincere gratitude and 
said, .‘‘After the three cx-Viceroys' statements wo 
will not trouble anyone with regard to these 
<|uestionH.'’ The maltor, accordingly, was not pursued. 

]n fi communique just issued by the Panj.ib 
iovernment, it refutes the charge of nepotism 
a the judicial services brought by t^e Civil 
’• MiUtnrn fiawUv. > 

"^inal Conseruafive Decision 
')eferred Tiff Sefeef 
Jommiffee Report 

Neither with gladness nor with sadness 
o we note that 

The Central Coum-il of tlie ,\ational Uiiion of 
(!onservativc Associations at its meeting on 
Wednesday adoptol the following amendment 
moved by Sir ^omas White, Chairmari of the 
Liverpool Association, by SIR votes to 1156 : 

“This meeting express approval of the caution 
with which the Government is framing its (India) 
])roposalH. and urges that the Council should not 
come to a final conclusion until the .Toint (’ora- 
mittce has finished hearing evidence and has 
made recommendations.” 

The original resolution, moved by Lord 
Joyd, ran as follows : 

“This meeting congratulates the Oqvernmcnt on 
the success of its policy in maintaining law and 
order in India, but views with grave anxiety the 
proposals to transfer responsibility at the Centre 
and to place the control of the judicial system 
.md the police in the hands of Ministers respon¬ 
sible to weeted provincial assemblies.” 

The following bit is rather amusing : 

The liveliest phase of the meeting was daring 
Mr. Wtoston Churchill’s speech. When Mr. 
Ofaurebill stated that Mr. Baldwin today admitted 
that he had made up his mind over ue Indian 
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qumitton three years ago, Mr. Baldwin rose and 
tapped Mr. Charchill on the shoulder, waited for 
abatement of cheering and counter-cheering, and 
said heatedly, “I said I took three' years consi¬ 
dering it.” There were shouts of “withdraw,' but 
Mr. Churchill stuck to his giiii and proceed 
with his speech, which was interrupted by shouts 
tiompelliiig the speaker to depart from the jireparotl 
text. 

Japan s Threat of Boycotting 
Indian Cotton 

It is not a fact that Japan thought of 
boycotting Indian cotton or any other Indian 
goods after the introduction and passing of 
the Anti-Dumping Act by the Indian Legis¬ 
lature, and the levying of the extra duty, 
announced on .lune 7,15)33. The following 
extract from Thv fhpnn Wecldu Chroniric of 
May 11, 1933, shows what the Japanese had 
been doing much earlier, oven before the 
Indian abrogation of the trade agreement : 

Much has been written about the Indo-.Tapanese 
trade since the Indian abrogation of the trade 
agreement, but it is as remarkable for what has 
been omitted as for what has been mentioned. 
For instance, we find that the JajMU Jhmes has 
published a .lapan-lndia number of sixteen pages 
ill the whole of which there is hardly a mention 
of the iron trade except such as was unavoidable 
ill giving general statistics. Yet it is a subject 
that is not without interest, .lapan was one of 
the first customers of the great Tata Iron and 
Steel Works, one of the most remarkable of 
Indian ventures, and the imjiorts of Indian iron 
into Japan have been very large: it would seem 
that their doom is sealed, ^wever. For t/ears 
there has been a rnmimujn earrml on agaimt Ute 
■import of Mian iron, and those interested in the 
import lost a hard tight in the end. though as 
it apparently could not be done without altogether, 
a small quantity was agreed to by way of “wm- 
promise-”... It is rather singular that no word of 
this commercial incident is to be found in the 
Japan-Indin Number or in any other diatribe , on 
the subject of the recent legislative action. 
(Italics ours. Rd., MJi.) 

As regards Indian cotton, read the follow¬ 
ing extract from the same issue of the same 
paper : 

The great bulk of imports from India has 
always been raw cotton, .lapan has developed a 
largo cotton industry, for the raw materiiU oi 
which she depends on other countries. In sneh 
circumstances it would kill her own iudustryto 
charge an import duty on the raw cotton. The 
industry can only prosper when its principal raw 
materitd is imported duty-free, and as there is 
no home industry in cotton-growing to igoteet, 
it is out of the question to impose an import 
duty on Indian cotton. Yet that is what has bee«, 
threatened. An official spokesman Iw,; snpested 
that there may be retaliation against Inman aatton. 
He doubtless consulted some ot the ootton maatere 
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0n the eubject. and foiuul tfmm quite wUHntf ihnt 
he should make this threat : it n&a mt be etmied 
out. It is Beemmgl;^ supported by the fact that 
spinnei'B hare ihemsehee erased to buy Indian cotton, 
there having l>een a remarkcd>le. ehange-over tost 
^ear, Amierieon eottm making a long stride forward 
and indinn falling Innek. ^ ri was jterfeetly safe 
to make such a Uneol, It seemm to be in the 
codrso of int mediate fulfilment ; but if prices 

*' changed so ns to make it advantageous to buy 
Indian cotton, nothing could prevent Japanese 
spinners from buying it, whatever oificials might 
have said. The aigumont, therefore, which has 
been advanced, that if India abrogates the 
Agreement and .lapan retaliates . by refusing to 
buy raw cotton, it will greatly injure the Indian 
producer of the raw material, is all ^beside 
the mark. [Italics ours. Ed., M. 2?.] 

A Grotesque and Retrograde 
Constitutional Scheme 

Colonel Wedgwood’s proposed constitution 
for India is so fantastic and retrograde that, 
had it proceeded from any other man, it 
would not have received much notice. But 
Col. Wedgwood was believed to be a friend 
of India, and hence Ijala Lajpat Rai got a 
foreword to his book Ynting India written 
by the former in 1917. So a few words of 
comment on the Colonel’s scheme arc called 
for, but no detailed criticism. The following 
extracts from Renter^s cable will give an 
idea of his scheme : 

Ix)ndoD, .June L'O 
Repiacemenf of the White Paper by a scheme 
providing for the representation of the Pritish 
Parliament in the Indian Legislature anti rice 
versa was atlvocated by Col. Wtidgwood, while 
giving evidence at yesterday’s meeting of the 
Select Committee. 

Ho vigorously criticized the White Paper as an 
abtlicatton to a narrow oligarchy, and said that there 
were safe-guards for the Services and Finance, of 
all religions, “except Clommunism, of course," but 
for the poor there were no safe-guards, not evtMi 
the vote. 

He declared that the Federal Jjegislature, as 
contemplated, would be composed of representatives 
of absolute rulers of States, of communal intei'ests 
and wealth. It must lead to emphasizing of 
religious difi’erences and preserving every cruel 
custom by excessive nationalism and isolation, 
while every failure would be attributed to England 
or British officials. 

That was not the sort of Parliament to which 
we could give support or entrust the people 
of India, He propose, therefore, that there should 
be a Cefitral Legislature consisting of about 10 
cOMtitational representatives of States, 40 (tempo- 
nnly) nomioated representatives of communities, 
30 r^tesehtatives of the British Parliament, 70 
UJWfihers int^roe^y deoted by Provincial Legisla- 
.. tuM and 10 British officials. 

^ IrO ejMe*^ tbe o^nnion that an assembly so 
oOnggJiBted wbukt not need paper safe-guards-by 


the presence of : representatives of the Englisii 
Parliament and could be relied upon to preserve 
items enumerated in the list of safe-guards and 
simultaneously preserve the liberal traditions of the 
English Government. The British representatirei> 
should consist of 15 members of the House ol 
rommous and 15 liords to be elected by theii 
respective Houses. The House of Commons 
representative, therefore, would be responsible tc 
the House and indirectly to the British ptople 
They would go to India for the Indian sessioi] 
and be^ replaced here by Indian members ol 
L^islative Councils, similarly elected. 

Keplying to a question. Col. Wedgwood said, he 
contemplated that reciprocity of representation o! 
British and Indian legislators would be a perma 
nent amiDgcment.— 

To talk of the White Paper aa an 
abdication to any Indian body—oligarchic, 
aristocratic, democratic or autocratic, is the 
height of absurdity. The White Paper keeps 
all real power in British hands. 

The Colonel is ipiite right that an 
assembly constituted as proposed by him 
would not require any paper safe-guards for 
any British interests. A central legislature 
of 190 members, of whom 30 would be 
British M. P.8, 10 would be British officials, 
40 would be nominated by the British-Tndiau 
Government and 10 would be representatives 
of Indian States (whose rulers are under the 
thumb of British bureaucrats), could always 
be depended upon to carry out all the wishes 
of the British people implicitly. 

There is no precedent or justification for 
British M. r*.s sitting in the Indian 
Legislature and Indian legislators sitting in 
the British Parliament. Bat assuming that 
such a reciprocal arrangement is allowable, 
the representation of the United Kingdom 
and the Indian Umpire should be pro¬ 
portionate to their population. Now, in 1931 
the population of India was 302,837,778 and 
of England, Wales, Scotland and North 
Ireland 46,208,712. So, roughly India’s 
representatives in the British Parliament 
should be at least 7 times as many as tho 
British M. P.s in the Central Indian 
Legislature. If there are to be 30 M. P.s 
in out' legislature, there ought to be 210 
Indian legislators in the British P^rliatneni 
Or the proportion may be fixed in another 
way. The 30 British M. P.8 in the Indian 
Central Legislature of 160 would be tfcree- 
sixteenths of the whole House. Hie fifouae 
of Commons consul of 610 membhrif and the 
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House 0 $ X»o^s 762 aiei^^bera, total 1377. 
1%ree-su£teeililiks of 1377 would be 258. 
So^ f<x 30 M. Pji lo oar assembly 258 Indian 
legislators ought to sit in the Britisn Parlia- 
meut^ according to a logical working out of 
Colonel Wedgwood’s idea. 

Nuptial Taxes 

Tij Czechoslovakia there is a tax on 
dowries. The ‘Belgian colonial government 
levies a tax, on each extra wife of a man in 
Urundi and Huanda in Belgian Congo. 

If such taxes were imposed in India, the 
cry of “Religion in danger” would be raised 
by some sections of the people. 

The Assam Census Report contains the 
following passages, page 192 : 

The chief reason for inci'ease amoii}!: the 
Mahomedans is that every one of them, whether a 
male or female, who can produce children does 
produce them. Although there is no limit to the 
iininbcr of wives a Hindu can marry he geimrally 
marries one wife at a time. Witli the' Mahomedans 
the rule is to marry to the limit allowed by law - 
four wives at a time. Plurality of vyives is veiy 
common amoniy; Mahomedans • of all ranks. 
So-called K/mliinaH are almost an,) institution 
nmoDf>; wealthy Mahomedans. 

Every .Mahqfnedan has a large family. To help 
him in his work he marries as many wives as his 
law permits. 

Polygamy will perhaps disappear from 
Mahomedan society when there is spread 
of high education among Muslim women. 
The abolition of polygamy by law in Turkey 
is partly due to that cause. Such abolition 
has not destroyed Islam in that country. 

Lord Lloyd's Lie 

A ItcHlff’s telegram, dated [joudon. May 
24 last, has it that at the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Protection ..Vssociation bamjuet Lord Tiloyd 
said : 

'‘I do not believe that responsible self-govern¬ 
ment con ever succeed in eastern countries.” 

“The story of self-government for India,” he 
added, “vm a tragic one. 'Fhere was no 
munieipaUty in India which did not crash into 
bankrupt^ again and again during the last few 
years.”—Bsater. 

Ref^onsible self’-government has succeeded 
iu Japan and Persia, and they are eastern 
obuutiies. 

Iteiu* aftor year the provincial Government 
on the working of the municipalities 
(^ 1 ^ the vast majority of them, if not 


all of them, are solvent. So Lord Lloyd’s 
statement is false. Yet the man who indulged 
in this glaring falsehood was Governor of 
Bombay ! 

An article in Tit-IUtu throws light on the 
corrupt practices prevalent in British 
municipal councils. But their existence in 
Britain would not excuse or minimize their 
heinousness if they existed here. 

By the by, the Resolution of the 
Government of Bengal reviewing the reports 
on the working of the Municipalities in 
Bengal during 1931-32, just published, 
observes : 

A great deal of good work was undoubtedly 
done by municipal authorities. Administration 
generally was honest, if often timid, and there 
was almost everywhere enthnsiosm among both 
commissioners and rate-payers for improvements, 
especially in connection with public health. 


Recent Calcutta University Women 
Graduates 

Twenty-two lady students have secured ITonoiirs 
in didcrent subjects at the last B.A. Examination 
of the Calcutta University. Of them, fifteen have 
secured Honours in English (one First class firet 
and fourteen Hccond class), one Second class in 
Sanskrit, one First class First in I’ersian, one 
First class First in French, two second class 
in History, one Second class in Philosophy, and 
one Second class in I'k'onomics. 

Srimati Bujata Ray, of the ricottish Church 
('ollegc, has stixid First class first in English 
Ilononrs, Rokeya Eamar Sultan Muwayyidzada 
(Non-collegiate student, Diocesan Collie) has 
topped the list of successful Honours students In 
Persian, and Mother H. Sacrifice (Non-coll^iate 
student) has stood First dasa first in Ftendh. 
A Muslim lady, Bhaista Akhtar Banu Buhiawardy 
Begum, has secured Second class Honours in 
English. 

Brimati Kainala Cbattopadhygya, a detenu in the 
ilijli Detention Camp, is the only lady candMat^- 
to secure Honours in Economics. She has been 
placed in Second class. 


Eightieth Birthday of Sir R. N. 
Mookeriee 


Wo congratulate Sir Rajendra Narit ; 
Mookerjoe on hi» cightioth birthday and vrisk 
him a longer lease of life still. He earries ■, 
his weight of years lightly, and there , 
therefore, every prospect of years of nseirtir 


ness before him. / 

He has been a builder all tontid’-^iu!!^,;’ 
builder of his own fortunes and ^ 
things eilse besides. T^ke secret of 
lie?' in his . knotlrledge , ,of .'Ms 




Sir Rajendra Xath Mookerjec 


cSiai-autcr^ his industry, his power of choosing 
his assistants and his regular and methodical 
habits. His somewhat cold exterior conceals 
a warm heart, in which there is a soft corner, 
not only for relatives and friends, but also 
for those who stand in need of brother-help. 
Sotne of his benefactions are known. Biit^he 
has also done good by stealth without finding 
it fame. In his own line he is a'^ prince among 
men, and his countrymen may well be proud 
of him. 


Success of Detenus in University 
Examinations 

Scores of detenus have passed the recent 
examinations of the Calcutta University, 
some vnth distinction. Their success in 
spite of obvious handicaps shows their 
intellectual capacity. 

These are the lands of young men and 
women who have been deprived of tiieir 
liberty without chai^ or trial. AsanmiDg 
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that they .r(mliy wanted to do someilung 
against the Oovernniteiit, ie it certain that 
they alone were to blame ? 

. Punitive Fines or Taxes 

To Chittagong and Midnapai* and some 
areas in other districts^ some villa’ges in 
Barisal have been added as those from which 
Government must realijse punitive fines. 
The people of' liengal have been suffering 
from the effects of economic depression and 
unemployment for years. So the large 
numbers of people, most of whom are as 
innocent as the high officers of Government, 
who will have to pay the collective fine, will 
consider it a great hardship and an unde¬ 
served inflictiot). This will not make for 
allaying unrest. 

If the police cannot prevent or detect 
certain kinds of crime, it is the-people who 
arc to be punished, on the assumption that 
they collectively and secretly frustrate the 
efforts of the police. \\'ell and good. But 
the volume of thefts, robberies and abductions 
in licngal is far larger than the’ volume of 
real and manufactured political crimes 
in Bengal, and they arc sapping the founda¬ 
tions of civilized life and causing sufferings 
not less but more than the real and alleged 
political crimes. NThoni have the Govern¬ 
ment punished, whom will the Government 
punish collectively for these crimes ? Not tlu' 
offenders. l*’or they are inconvenient cus¬ 
tomers. They cannot always be found, and 
when found, they do not go undefended like 
non-violent non-co-operators. 'Nor can the 
ordinary townsfolk and village folk be punish¬ 
ed for the thefts, dacoitics and abductions 
committed in their houses by others. For 
even the burcancriicy will find it hard to 
believe and argue that these urban and 
rural people have conspired with rogues to 
get robbed of their property and their women. 

Indians in British Guiana 

Beferring to a communication, addressed 
to Dr. Babindranath Tagore, published in 
Libertyj it says : 

Mr. V. R. KawaU, the writer of the article, 
appeals to the Indian people to come to the aid 
of their nationals in Ihritish Guiana. Thtoug^t 
mixed marriages with people not of the«Aryan 
’race the ’Hadiss in Bnrish Guiana are likely to 


lose their national sell-conselousness and sink down 
in morals. This is the danger that thr^tens the 
Indian residents in British Guiana. The percen¬ 
tage of literacy among them is ve^ low. It lies 
with the Government of India to make immediate 
representation to the Colohiiil Secretary on behalf 
of our nationals in British Guiana. 

Mr. Chawla’s Proposed 
World Flight 

Mr. Chawla, the young I^anjabi aeronaut, 
proposes to undertake a world flight. He 
fully deserves support. The money required 
is not much. Any first-class ruling Prince 
can easily pay the whole amount himself. 

Pice from Japan 

The attempt, to export rice from Japan to 
India and sell it here below cost price, is 
not now. But it appears that the anti¬ 
dumping Act and the increased duty on 
cotton textiles from Japan have led tlie 
Japanese to devote greater attention than 
before to the export of rice to this 
country. The Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, has taken time by the forelock and 
has telegraphed to the member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in charge of Commerce and 
Industry that tliis new menace has alarmed 
tlic merchants and unless protection is given 
to Indian rice, the condition of the peasantry, 
who have already been hit hard by the low 
price of their produce, will become deplorable 
in no time. The Goverument should take 
all necessary steps early. 

High Education of Girls in Bengal 

There is a growing demand for high 
education of girls in Bengal. The number 
of high schools and colleges for them is too 
small to meet this demand. The latest. 
figures available are to be found in the 
Supplement to the Report on Public 

Instruction in Bengal for 19JO-31. In that 
year the total number of High English 
Schools for boys was 1055 and the total 
expenditure on them from all sources was 
Bs. 95,72,948. In the same year the tottd , 
number of High English Schools for girls; 
was only 34, and the total expenditiuf® : oha 
them &om all sources Bs. 0,96,287. Tbe 
numbor of oplloges meant only for worn^ 
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are Bethuae College, Diocesan College 
(college classes will be abolished from the 
cunrent session), Intermediate classes 
attached to the Eden High School for girls 
in Dacca and Loreto House in Calcutta. 
The colleges for boys arc about 20 times 
as many. More colleges and high schools 
for girls are required. Co-education is being 
tried to some extent. 


Recommendations of the Panjab 
University Enquiry Committee 


Some of the recommendations of the 
Panjab University Enejuiry Committee deserve 
support: e. r/.,—the medium of instruction 
as well as of examination in secondary schools 
sliould be Vernacular; a Training College 
for Women should be instituted ; Govern¬ 
ment grant to the University should be mad<' 
statutory. 

AVe are not in favour of the detachment 
of the Intermediate classes from the Univer¬ 
sity course and their inclusion in separate 
self-contained highei* secondary institutions, 
to be controlled by a Board of Higher 
Secondary Education. So far as onr infor¬ 
mation goes. Intermediate Colleges and 
Boards of Higher Secondary Education have 
nowhere fulfilled the expectations of even 
their advocates—they have not been a 
success. And no wonder. You cannot 


secure the services of as good men for 
teaching only two college classes as for 
teaching four or five college classes —the cost 
for one thing stands in the way. A principal 
for a full-fledged college is well paid-for. But 
to pay’ for a principal for the Intermediate 
Classes and a prindpal for the n. a. Classes 
is wasteful and unnecessary expenditure by 
half or more. Laboratories, libraries, etc., 
V for an Intermediate College cannot be as 
Mtisfactoiy as those for colleges containing all 
the classes. Junior college students profit by 
tibe influence and example of senior students. 
In Intermediate colleges there are no it. a. or 
M. A. students for, Ashmen to look up to. 
Horever, college loyalty and college esprit 
4e Corps should be unbroken as far as 
ppanticable. After matriculating let students 
their have sufficient, time 

devi^op love and loya% to it assodiation 


with the staff and feUow-students, hard work, 
team, work and devoted service. 

We are not at all convinced that com¬ 
munal representation is necessary or would 
be beneficial in any University Senate, or 
in the Paiijab University Senate in particular. 
The University should be the last place for 
the introduction of the virus of communalism.. 
However, the Panjab may be thankful for 
the slight mitigation of communalism which 
the committee's recommendation makes. 

The Oommittec recommends 

(a) For a period of 12 years, or of four triennial 
elections ten scuts shoulo l>e reserved for Muslim 
graduates, five seats for Hikh graduates and ten 
seats for graduates of other communities ; 

(b) 'fhe electorate should be common to all 
communities ; 

(c) Graduates of all recognised niiivcraitics 
should have the right of rc^nstration ; 

(d) The registration fee should be a single 
payment of five rupees ; 

(e) The mies in regard to tjualfication foi 
registration should remain ns at present, but th( 
l>eriod of standing requir(!d should be reduced 
from ten to three years. 

Why 12 years At the rate at which 
Muslim graduates have been increasing 
in * number, five or six would huv<? 
been enough to get a sufficiently large 
number of Muslim registered graduates 
to return their chosen men. Hindus 
arc the biggest minority in the Panjab and 
they have the largest number of graduates ; 
yet they are only among the "other 
communities.” It is, however, an indirect 
compliment to what Mr. Ear Bilas Sarda 
may call "Hindu superiority” ! The electorate 
common to all communities is the mitigating 
feature of the ('ommittee’s leeommendation. 

The Servants of India Society 

Though we have never been able to 
accept the creed or teaching of the Servants 
of India Society relating to tlie permanency 
of the Indo-British connection, we fully 
appreciate the valuable and useful political, 
economic and social work which the Society 
has rendered for well-nigh three decades. 
Their studies of political, economic and social 
problems and questions have been as thorough, 
thoughtful and scholarly, as fheir active 
service has been devoted, eneigeiie. and 
methodical. It is a pleasure to learn that 









G. K. Dcvadhar is steadiljr improving 
in health and has been elected president of 
' the Society, that Mr. Hridaynath Kunzra has 
been elected Vice-president and that Mr. V. 
Kodanda Eao was reappointed Secretary. 
The participation of Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa 
Saetri at the celebration of the Society's 2Hth 
. anniversary was fully appreciated. 

Congress Leaders^ Coming Conference 

It has been announced that the Congress 
leaders who are now outside the jail will 
meet Mahatma Gandhi on the 12th of July 
next to deliberate as to the future policy 
and course of action of the Congress. It is 
said that the number of invitees is to be 25. 
Wlicther the list would include non-Congress- 
mcn also has not been made known. 

it is welcome news that Mahatma Gandhi 
lia.s been steadily improving in health. Ho 
is expected to take the lead in the deli¬ 
berations. 

Another Bloodless l^evolufion in Siam 

There has been another revolution in 
Siam. This time also it has been bloodless, 
'rhat is certainly the right thing in a Buddhist 
country under a Buddhist King. King 
IVajadhipak has acceded to the popular 
will. 

“The Nazi Tenor in Germany'' 

We have received a protest from a ^'erv 
responsible ((uartcr about two extracts pub¬ 
lished in the Foreign Periodicals section of 
our last month's issue. Both of them relate; 
to Germany under Nazi rule,and one of them, 
entitled '%e Nazi terror in Germany'’ was 
i|UOtcd from the Mmicltesier Gunrtlinn.. Our 
correspondent considers them to be verj- 
• biassed and thinks that ‘^the traditionally 
friendly feelings between our two nations 
1 /. p. German and Indian | will be adversely 
affected by letters of that kind.” 

Now, we wish to assure our correspondent 
that we have no wish to lose the friendly 
feeling of any nation on earth, which we badly 
need, and we have no desire to take part in 
purely internecine quarrels and controver¬ 
sies. But at the same time we would not be 

' • > 


true to our journalistic dutieh if we did not 
attempt to give all the sides of a question. 
The Nasi case has been pnt tigain and again 
and with considerable pm and warmth 
even in the Indian Press. What was needed 
was to give the other side of the picture, and 
that from as impeccable a source as we could 
avail ourselvc.s of. Wc believe wc have not 
overstepped this limit of fair play by quoting 
the M(i}K‘lu'sfrr (innrdinit. 

The Nazis and the Aspirations 
of Subject Nations 

There is, however, one feature of the Nazi 
outlook on world affairs, of which we should 
like to remind our correspondent and onr 
readers. This belongs to the field of 
international affairs and vitally affects the 
aspirations of Indian nationalists and of all 
nations subject to Europeau domination. It 
is the quite outspoken Nazi partisanship of 
British and all other forms of Imperialism. 

No one would perhaps dispute that Herr 
Hitler can claim to speak authoritatively on 
behalf of German Fascism. On pp. 744-745 
of his book. Mein Kampf (I volume edition, 

1 !).^2 ) he writes : 

“Already in 1020-21, when the Young National 
Socialist movement w’as slowly coming into pro¬ 
minence on the political horizon...there had been 
an attempt from diflerent quarters of the Party 
to make an alliance with the freedom movements 
in other countries. This referred to the mnoh 
advertised idea of an ‘alliance of the exploit^ 
nations,' chiefly in the Ralkaii Btates and in 
Egypt and India.--- 

“I was always very much against it, not only 
l)ecanse we have other things to do than indulge 
in “fruitloBs"’ pn^mises but also because I consitter' 
the whole thing—even if wc had to deal with the 
authorized representatives of such nations, as un¬ 
worthy of us and even harmful.” 

On tho next page, he refers pointedly to 
India : 

•I remembi-r still,” he writes, “the childish and 
unintelligible hopes, which {teoplc entertained in 
1920-21, that Eoglan<l was facetl with the problem 
of losing India.... 

“England will lose India only when the English 
administrative machinery in India will lie com¬ 
posed of lK)th the races (which is not the ease . 
jiow) or when tho sword of a powerful enenij wfit 
comiKd her to do so. Indian revolutionanos wdll 
never be able to do this. How difficult it it.. 
coerce England, we Germans know wdll 
And apart from thm, as a German, aotwithltaiMn^; 
everytbiim, I would alwit:^ wish to see India : 
English admination rather thad under any trtlfe . 

■ ■ . ■ , 







Th.e retison for all this is, of course, 
plain. Naxi Germany looks eastiyard "with 
the idea of acquiring colonies for the liveli¬ 
hood of the German nation” (.I/#?**/! Kninpf, 
p. 757) and believes that "for such a policy 
there is only one ally for Germany.. .England. 
.. .To win England's alliance, no sacrifice is 
great enough.” Kiimpf',ii. 1.54). 


Early Editions of Rammohun’s Works 

rt is proposed to bring out an authoritative 
and complete edition of Baja Rammohim 
Hoy’s works to commemorate the centenary 
of his death. The text of this collection 
will be based on the first, and, where the 
first edition is not available, on the earliest 
extant edition of the Raja’s works. It will 
materially help the compilation of this edition, 
if the possessors of such editions will kindly 
co-operate in the task by giving information 
to .the editor of this Rrrictr and allowing 
facilities for examining the <;opics in their 
possession. 


The R. T. Cfs and Selection of 
Delegates 


The British Indian delegates to the 
R. T. C.’s are nominees of the Government 
of India, "a subordinate branch of the Home 
Administration”—thanks to the late Lord 
Curzon. They were not chosen even either 
by the Indian Legislative Assembly or the 
official-ridden Council of State. The people 
may think tliat the delegates representing 
the Indian States were chosen by the Rulers 
or the Governments of those States. But 
8U(di is not the case. The Travancorc 
Administration Report for 19.31-32 says : 


■‘Sir Mirza M. Ismail. Dowaii of Jlysore, 
NOMINATED BV THE OOVEIINMEXT 
INDIA to represent the fionth Indian States 


\v.<ia 
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at 


. the first Bound Table Conference in London and 
Dewan Bahadur T. Raghariah, C. S. I„ was, with 
the previous approval of this Government selected 
to instruct him on behalf of Travancore, Cochin 
and Rudukotta. For the second liound Table 
Conference held in T.iondon during the year, 
Mr. liwbaviah WAS NOMINATED BY THE 
OOVMNMENT Oh' INDIA to represent Travan- 
core and the other Houth Indian States. An 
officer of the State was deputed as Mr, Uaghaviah's 
Secretary.^ Since the close of the year, the third 
Hound Table Conference met in Ijondon in 
November lli;i‘2. At this Conference, Mr. (». 
J’arnnicsvaram Pillai, PolitLc.al Secretary to the 
Government, was deputed to watch the intorcsts of 
the State.’’ 


And Travancorc is third among the Indian 
States in population. Its ruler has 19 gnns 
as a mark of distinction, and it is in direct 
political relation with the Government of 
India. Wc do not know how the representa¬ 
tives of the smaller Indian States were 
selected. So much for the representative 
character of the delegattis to the R, 'F. (\’s 

Perhaps, in the coming Federal Gon- 
stitution, the representatives of the Indian 
States will be selected on the advice of the 
“safe-guarded” Governor-General. That will 
mean an indirect nomination of the mem¬ 
bers of the Federal Legislature ; and that 
explains a great deal of the anxiety for safe¬ 
guarding the ‘legitimate’ interests of the 
Native States. 


.1. iM. J). 


Uday Shankar 

Music and dance is a part of the cultural 
legacy we have received from ancient India, 
rday Shankar has revived the tradition of 
dancing, with elements of hi.s own invention 
which are in perfect keeping with its spirit, 
and won recognition for it at home and 
abroad. By this he has rendered a service 
to the culture of his country and earned the 
gratitude of his countrymen. 
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restrictions nor religious requirements are 
imposed. Unless exception is made by special 
action of the committee, married women are not 
eligible for appointment. 

For further information and application 
blanks please write before September IJO to 
Mrs. V. M. llahibaksh, Y. M. C. A., Naini Tal, 
U. P. 

MtHS SirjATA Ray has passed the n.A. 
examination fro'm (Calcutta Univensity with 
honours in Knglisli standing first in first class 
in order of merit. 

Mihs Amiya Ghosh has returned to Calcutta 
after acquiring at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 
a practical knowledge of tim manufacture o1 
vaccines, sera, luid the like. 

Mihh Si:rai5H1 Sinha, K.A., H.L., eldest 
daughter of Dr. R. N. iSinlia, medical practitioner, 
Bassein, has been enrolled as a higher grade 
Iileader ol Bassein Court, Burma. 


■ ^ 'i. 
/ 


Miss Amiya Ghose 


Miss Surabhi Binha 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Broadcasting for Rural India 

Broadcasting has been adopted as a means of 
education of the masses in many countries. It 
should also be introduced into IndiiL Thr 
Kdwalional RfHfw writes : 

I'he Indian Village Welfare Association in 
England <Qf which Sir Francis Younghusband is 
Chairman has now prepared a scheme for Broad¬ 
casting in Knral India which deserves the serious 
attention of the (iovemment and the ipiiblie in India. 
India has yet to realize the great advantages which 
can accrue by the use of the Radio for educational 
purposes. Western countries are profiting immensely 
iiy the installation of Radio sets and their number 
amounts to hundreds of thousands in a country like 
England. Soviet Russia has also been utilizing 
broadcasting for some time as an effective means of 
rural education. It is therefore not surprising that 
the Indian Rural Welfare Association should have 
felt imjjelled to propose a scheme of this kind. The 
idea is that receiving sets should be installed in five 
hundred villages, in the first instance, and each 
village should contribute Rs. 120 in the year towards 
the cost. As the originators of the sc.heme have 
argued, if every householder can pay one rupee in 
the year and 120 householders could be found in a 
village who agree to do so, the scheme will be a 
practicable proposition. The villagers could sit round 
the wireless sets and hear programmes which may 
include short educational talks besides music and 
story-telling which will always attract a large number 
of listeners. The scheme has actually been tried in 
Ceylon and has been found a success. There is no 
reason why it should not be successful in India. 
The educational advantages of the scheme arc so 
immense that the cost should not be judged by any 
one having the welfare of the country at heart. 

Selp-help in Germany 

The following extracts from The- (hhuUa 
licrietn are interesting as well as useful : 

Though after the war the right of self-expression 
was recognized at last, the material needs had 
become enormous and there wore no well-to-do young 
people left who could afford to start new ventures, 
or to wander and pay for lodging and food and the 
neoessar)" equipments of wandering which are greater 
in cold climates than they are here. After the war 
the courage of youth was toted in a different way : 
they were faced by starvation, by a life without 
enjoyments and leisure, without tue possibility even 
to learn. But youth was not discouraged. Different 
economic self-aid organizations were started. There 
was first of all a central union of all the local youth 
movement groups. This central organization opened 
youth hostels, or rest-houses for young wandering 
groups, all over (Germany. In small viua^ and old 
towns, castles on the bills or other historical buildings 


have been rented by the local boards to help and to 
welcome the wandering youth. They are furnished 
in a simjffe style with the products of the craftsmen 
of that particular province. All those arc admitted 
who can show a certain certificate of the central 
organization, who behave in the right spirit of the 
youth movement, do not smoke or drink alcohol and 
arc contented with the bed of straw and the simple 
food offered. The young workers from one town 
meet with high sehool boys from another on the 
same footing and in the right sjnrit of understanding. 
Every hostel is in charge of a house-father, who 
looks after cleanliness and order. 

No other country has gone so far as Germany in 
making provisions for lodging the young traveller 
with limitoil moans and for school groups. In 1fi2:t 
at an unfavourable time there were already 1,7(X1 
hostels w'hcrc over one million guests were received 
annually; two-thirds of them were school children. 
In 102(5, 2,.'too hostels were on the list with two 
million guests. Thirty per cent, of these were 
cloinentary school pu]>ils, thirty-two per cent, 
university and secondary school students and thirty- 
eight i)er cent young working ])coplo. It is usual 
lor a young traveller to pay about four annas for 
the night and eight annas for food. 

Though the schools are almost all members of 
this ho.stel or rest-house organization which enables 
the pupils to sec different parts of the country, many 
city schools have s|)ecial country houses, where one 
class after the other can stay for a couple of weeks 
during summer. These excursions do not generally 
take place during the vacations but just during the 
school terms. Visiting a school, it may happen, that 
several classes arc foniul missing; they have gone 
out in the country, learning under the trees in the 
open after old Indian fashion, or roaming about. 
You see thorn the year round in the trains and on 
the highroads, at the seaside and in the forests of 
Germany: young, bright, happy children, bearing 
the knapsack, rough coat, knee breeches, worn shoes 
and no liats usually. They sing to the accompani¬ 
ment of guitars the old (Icrman folk-songs. 

Borne yoixth-moveincnt groups independent of 
schools have united and opened summer-houses for 
their members on an island in the North Sea. There 
one sees them scantily dressed on the seashore or 
looking after the household themselves, helped by 
some older friends. They do weaving, painting, all 
sorts of different handicrafts, trying to sell the 
products afterwards. In the same way other groups 
of older members of the youth movement have 
formed communities of artisans and craftsmen work¬ 
ing on commercial lines. But I am afraid they have 
failed, owing to the terrible economic conditions. 

In this way the youth movement contributed in 
a high dqjree to the physical welfare of the young, 
to their healthy and free education during a time of 
unforeseen distress. But the whole people was 
suffering under the post-war conditions and the 
youth movement, though aow-a-days about 40 per 
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cent, of all youn)^ people tipto twenty years of Ofie 
bclon}; to it, only jjave relief to a certain number 
and a certain section of young people. 


The Uee of Discipline 

T)r. K. ,1. Theodore snys in Tkv Ytiunti Mnt 
of Tndin, Unnva and (i'lfldn : 

There is the disciidinc that conics from routine. 
'Hie (Inidgcry of our routine is often a saving factor 
of our life, lie who keeps at liis work honestly 
exlcinls the reach of his whole vision. It is a small 
matter what we hpi; bfien working at, but it is a 
matter of inrinite importance how much and in what 
spirit we do our work. We learn to enjoy work by 
working; we get interested in any work by doing 
it with all pur might. Jtoutine' steadies life and, 
when used intelligentJy, adds contentment to life. 
Enlightened routine toughens onr moral sinews, and 
enables us to go on to do the appoinUsd task and to 
do it cheerfully in life. Thus wJicn yonlh meets the 
hard blows of tlie world, it can labour on, spend 
and be spent. 

'rhcrc is a philosophy current among youth that 
life should be directed toward the .acquiring of 
experience and this often leads to the breaking away 
from restraints that have proved so useful in the 
development of human life. This indiirerence nurses 
a certain selfishness and insincerity. Strength on 
the other hand is born of restraint and discipline. 
Not only for specialised achievements but also for 
rich, radiant and worth-while life, there is but one 
way—the way of discipline. 1 Undisciplined lives arc 
insane and useless. 

We are to-day deeply conscious of the problem 
of the unemployed. But have we any adequate sense 
of the problem of the unemployable—men who have 
not disciplined themselves in life and so arc unlit 
for any responsibility, men to whom you cannot 
really entrust a task that needs to be done? In- 
clHciency in so many of our offices and institutions 
often springs from undisci]dined living. 

Ihiaisciplincd lives are a national waste. 'I'ho 
secret of the greatness of some nations to-day is the 
general tone of disci]ilinc> in the lives of their citizens. 


Misuse and Abuse of Words 

Words like “Bolshevism,” “(iimdhi” and 
“Socialism” are misused and abused by intcreshid 
people. A groat harm is caused thereby in the 
true appreciation of them. J\Ir. George Godwin 
writes in Thr Ari/a» Path : 

Whatever may be the opinion of the reader of 
the vast social c.xi>eriment |iii Hoviet Itussiaj, one 
thing is reasonably certain, and that is that it is 
an application with modifications here and there 
of Marxist social philosophy. It might seem 
suiierfluons to say as much, but for the fact that 
the word “Bolshevism,’' by 'which this system is 
known, has come to have a connotation completely 
divorced from its proper meaning. It has become 
for many millions unfamiliar with the facts (as is 
the present writer), a term of abuse. 

It is quite a common thing to hear this word, 
and its cant version, ‘ Bolshie” used much as the 
term “Hun” was used between 1914-1918. The reason 
is the same in both cases. During the war it was 


deemed necessary to employ tlic word Ilun for 
the enemy so that Germany, for the masses, 
should stand for the crimes of Attila rather than 'for 
the virtues of Goethe. To-day, the term “Bolshie’’ 
is employed to signify abhorrence of the U. S. 6. R. 
so that the real issue, the respective merits of the 
two systems, shall be obscurea by prejudice and 
abuse. 

I’o take One more example of the harm wrought 
by the abuse or misuse of words, one might take the 
name Gandhi. For those who know the man it is 
a word that evokes omotioiis and sentiments similar 
to those evoked in the West by such names as 
Lincoln ftordon or ICnox. 

But the name has another connotation altogether. 
For millions it stands for an absurd figure of fun 
or for indefensible sedition. In this case, too, the 
resell is to throw the iidcllectnal machinery out 
of gear and to release all that is most unworthy 
ill the passions of the unthinking mob. 

'Fo attach to such words that, rightly used, cannote 
high ideals of social jiistk-e or national aspiration, 
moral opprobrium, is iiitelleciiial treason. 

The word “Socialism” is a striking illustration of 
how ignorance, fear and ]»rejndicc, can faihcr iifion 
a word a set of ideas remote from its authentic 
meaning. It is not many years since to bo a Hocialisl. 
was to confess to subversive tendencies. The word 
w.as littered with the deepest of contempt, if not 
with downright horror. 

It is probable that many people for whom this 
social philosophy w'Oiild have appealed (since in 
essence it is^mcrcly the a])plication of file Ghristian 
religion to the economic sphere) were deterred from 
examining its principle's by the obloquy that attached 
to the outlawed word Koeialism. 


The Economic Crisis 

One of the cimse.s ol the present economic 
crisis is the policy of increasing tariff's. Mr. .la.s, 
S. McC'onecIiy of Manche.stcr Association of 
In)]iortor.H and Exporti'rs develops the point in 
Thr Throsnjdiinl .as follows: 

It is obvious that the policy of inci'ccsing tarifi's 
adopted by every nation in’ the world has rendcrnl 
the payment of debts by goods and services an 
almost impossible task. Thi.s practice iius leil to the 
diversion of the natural e.lnnnels into artificial cross¬ 
currents which have no definite nor ascertain able 
ending ; consequently trade is held up in liogs and 
marshes. I 'rom this morass it is ditliciilt to extricate 
industry and trade _ and place them again on the 
natural sfream of international eommcrce which is 
so necessary for the maintenance of healthy opera¬ 
tions. The break in the free flow of goods and 
services from their source to their destination and 
back again to their source^ is most conspicuous in 
the United Slates of America, a country which, 
within a short space of time, has experienced un¬ 
bounded prosiierity, immediately followed liy dismal 
depression. America has systematically debarred 
goods getting over her tariff walls in payment of the 
principal and interest due on the immense loans that 
country made immediately and for sometime after 
the War, an action that in itself is sufficient to 
send the orderly meebanism of international commerce 
out ^ of order. The block caused by the refusal of 
editor nations to accept goods and services in 
discharge of international debts is responsible for the 
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abnormal ciuantity of gold being located in one or 
two countries. These Rnipments of gold from one 
country to another arc only a prolongation of the 
py’ment of the debts because the gold will not be 
effective till it is translated into goods and services, 
(lold, being at the same time a measure of value 
and a medium of exchange, fails as a “measure” 
because whoever possesses it is able lo purchase 
more goods than he cmdd when he first became the 
owner of it, when gold is hoarded or restricted in 
its natural circulation ns inotuiy. 'I'hc greater the 
demand for gold for exchange purposes without an 
ndp(|iiato increase in suiiply, the greater will be the 
fall in general prices and the greater the variation 
in the size of the ‘‘measure ' ; hence so long as this 
process is going on. the greater will be the volume 
of goods that will have to be <lelivered Iiy the debtor 
in the final discharge of the origin.il debt. 

The policy followed by one or two creditor nations 
of insisting on their exjiorts of goods as well as 
interest on their loans being ])aid in gold, and the 
ju'CHcrving of that gold unemployed in their central 
Imnks, aggravates and intensifies the serious conse- 
iiucnces of currency and credit contraction. 

It is asserted that since lit’L’ the United States 
has lent 12 billion dollars to (icrmaiiy, and that she 
is a crctlitor to the twenty Unropean nations and is 
able to demand an average of C.'i.ddO.tKK) per annum 
from each, or in all .l;l(ll),()(K),(MK). .\t this rate in 

(on years she would have all the golil in (he world. 
Krai'ice is to some extent in the same ])osit.ion. 

The ver}' life-blood of our cconomie existence 
under onr present order of civilizaliun depends on 
an orderly, continuous, universal circulalion of jfoods 
and servil'cs. If this circulation is misdirected, upset, 
unduly curtailed or expanded in any way for any 
length of time, (here is no usi; shutting our eyes (o 
the calamitous conditions to which world commerce 
is hastening. 


Uses of Pine Oil 

Sciciilijir Iiiiliiiii (|Uot(!S from ]*rr/nniirii ami 
l-’Issi'Hlial Oil Indnslni an article on (In' “Uses of 
Pine Oil.” We make (hese extracts from this 
paper: 

Pine oil is used as a powerful deodorant and as a 
dirt remover lor a variety of trade products : 
for the fish oil nsixl for making soft soaj): boot, 
door, furniture and metal polishes, white spirit and 
turpentine substitutes, distempers, paints and 
varnishes ; oils, greases, glues, disinfectants (‘te. 

As a disinfectant the standard formula fc’ .') of 
pine oil and d?,.") of rosin soap is not toxic, eanstie, 
irritating or corrosive, it kills most germs at. a 
dilution of 1 in 40. It is usiuilly prepared by adding 
with brisk stirring, 7 parts of a 1 in 2 solution 
of caustic soda at SO'Xl. to a mixture of (id j»ar(s 
of pine oil and 27) parts of rosin, also at Pine 

oil emulsions arc used as disinfectants and deodorants : 
in the wetting out and scouring of textiles, and as 
spray solutions for cinemas, hoteJs, hospital, theatres, 
schools, and all public places, xho general method of 
their preparation is : at ordinary temperature prepare 
a solution by stirring together triethanolamine 10 and 
water fiOO, and add to it with thorough agitation a 
solution of 405 pine oil and 25 oliec acid, A white 
creamy emulsion results which will stand dilution 
with five timra its volume of water without separation. 
A soluble form of pine oil, for dilutions and additions 


(.0 meet all requirements is preiwred by mixing 
Sf) pine oil with K oliw; acid and adding 7 of (riethu- 
nolamine. 

As an insecticide pine oil emulsions arc very efl'oe- 
tive, and do not hurt the most tender foliage, 'fhoy 
arc prejmred similarly to the last example :—kerosene 
replacing V.'> lo 0 per cent, of the pine oil, or mineral 
oil is sometimes used similarly. 

In cleansing preparations, pine oil is favoured 
largely for its refreshing odour, hut it has other 
useful qualities. In liquid soaps it increases materially 
the detergenl. action and giuinieidal power. Similarly 
for soft soaps, sernhhing and dry soaps it carries 
aw'ay the dirt and grime. So used idnc oil leaves a 
lirighl. surface and also preserves the soaps from 
rancidity. 

Toilet jiniparations, such as the large variety of 
bath salts, irradiated, oxygonateii, and so forth, the 
pine needle extracts, the shampoos, etc., are more 
eoiieenied with the speeilled pine oils of eommeree 
such as silver Jir, pine needle uinl teraplinc oils. 

Importance of Mineral Salts 

The follow'ing extracts from Tin Orifiilal 
Wiilrliniaii nm! Ilrrnld of Unillli will bo iisi'ful: 

The dii't of m.any people is ,serionsly deficient 

ill mineral salts and attenlion should be given to 

SCI! that, (he necessary (‘h'lnents are supplied in the 
re<iuired amounts. They are indispensable for the 
maintenance of life, and play an imjiortant part in 
the hiiilding and repair of the tissues. 

(taleiiini is used liy the body to foriu hone. 
It also oireels the; clotting of iilood, assists in 
maintaining muscle tone, helits in walling oil 
and isolating foreign bacteria, and is the regulator 
of other minerals. The daily requirement of 
calcium is ft.tX to one gramme. Three glasses of 

milk will furnish this quantity. 

Phosphorous is necessary to enahlc oalelum to 
form bone and for all tissue growth. The daily 

requirement of this element is 1.4 grainines. 

Iodine is a necessary part of the secretion of 
the thyroid gland which controls the burning of 
food in (he body and the destruction of wastes, 
the budding up and the tearing down proceiis of 
body called metabolism, tioitre is produced if the 
diet is deficient in iodine. l''oods rich in iodine 
include agar-agar, Irish moss, iodized salt, green 
peas, lettuce, turnips, green beans, beetroot, toma¬ 
toes, and radishis. If iodine is deficient in the 
soil in which tliesi- foods are grow'ii they will be 
consequently impoverished in this respect. 

Iron arid eopirer arc neei-ssary to make red 
blood. Iron cannot be utilized unless copper is pres¬ 
ent, so our diet should e<>ntiiin both of these items. 
The daily roqiiircmcnt of iron is O.OI,') grammes. 

I’otassiuiii IS necessary for tissue growth and 
repair, for the regulation rif the heart, and for muscle 
eontraetion. It is found in most foods in liberal 
amounts, especially in nuts, fniits and legumes. 

The daily reijuiroinent of common salt is five 
grammes or one level teaspoon. This is an im¬ 
portant constituent of the blood serum as well 
as of cellular tissues. 

Bevolation in Science 

Mr. R. I). Kanga writes on tho new theory 
of matter in Thn Tfieosophixi : 

The history of science during 1925-29, tho years 
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during which the Quantum Theory began to receive 
knocks, would probably record these years as the 
most revolutionary in the period of modern Scientific 
thought. 

T)r. Whitehead in his attempt to explain the 
conflicting phenomena had to introduce a new 
principle in physical science and this principle 
amounted practically to this that the material universe 
did not exist continuously or to use a technical 
scientific term the material universe was not a 
continuum. lJut the modern physical theories are 
based on the assumption that matter is a (;outinuum 
in time. The new principle implies that the atoms 
appear and instantaneously disappear and aiipear 
again. If this process was repeated millions of limes 
l)er second, we should have a universe of matter that 
would ap|x:ar continuous. In accordance with this 
latest theory alt electrons and atoms arc now being 
treated as complex bundles of rvaves. Our material 
universe is nothing but mere waves appearing as if 
with the crest of the wave and diH.'ipi>earing instan¬ 
taneously with the hollow and so on. At one 
moment it has its existence in the physical world 
and instantaneously it diHai)i>cars in some unknown 
inner region and ai)ppars again. 'I'liis i>henomenou 
presents a jtcciiliar picture in our mind which can 
rather he imagined Ihaii described. 

All that the scientists know is hotr things behave ; 
they do not know what is behaving, 'rbey know 
how objects react to their measuring intnmicnts, 
but they say nothing about the nature of what is 
reacting. All that they tell us about anything is 
its structure, not its substance. 

The vibrating atom, the light wave, the process 
in the eye, the current along the optic nerve, the 
changes in the brain, the ])crccption of th»! colour 
red, all appear as parts of a continuous chain. 'I'he 
one part of the chain that wo know directly is our 
own percept. The other parts arc in^«rred. Our 
percept may therefore give us some cine as to the 
constitution of the whole. Jt is in our minds only 
that wc may touch with the .actual nature of matter. 
If the tninif is not there, the matter does not exist 
for us. Feelings and iiercepts constitute a man's 
consciousness. It is the i-onsciousness which prodmx’s 
in oiir Minds the pcn-cption of the motions of our 
brail). 

"To put the conclusion cnnUily" I’rof. Fddington 
says, "the stuff of the world is the mind stiitf. .Ml 
knowledge of our environment ('nters in the form of 
messages transmitted along (he nerves to the scat 
of (fonsciousness. It, is only our own end of fibre.s 
that we really know. The end of fibres for another 
roan may be different and therefore the iul'ercncc 
drawn from it may be different." 


Achievements in Co-operation in Bengal 

Mr. Hirankunuir Hauytil gives a survey of the 
Co-operative aetivities in liciigal in jIic Jirnijn) 
< 'o-oprraiiec Journal. lie wril,es ; 

Of the 211,777 co-operative .societies in Hengal 
nearly 21 ,()(X> are of the credit type. The membership 
of all the societies—credit and non-credit—is H lakhs 
and they have between them a total working capital 
of Us. 16 crorcs. The preponderance of credit 
societies, in spite of provision in the Act of 1912 
for societies of all types, is accounted for by two 
facts : firstly, credit is the most pressing need of 
the cultivators , secondly, credit societies had a long 
start over other kinds of societies. It is, however, 


being more and more realized that unless ^ credit co¬ 
operation is supplemented by co-operation in other 
fields it may defeat its own purpose and non-credit 
societies of various types are oeing formed all over 
this province. These cover a wide range of activities 
such as sale of milk, paddy and products of cottage- 
industries, house-building, anti-malarial work, agri- 
cultimi. irrigation, and even insurance. Though by 
comparison with the credit societies the non-credit 
societies arc numerically insignificant they are doing 
very imixirtant work none the less. A few examples 
will make this clear. . ^ . 

Let iis consiiler l.hc milk supjily societies. Their 
object is to enable people who try to make, an in¬ 
come by keeping cows and sellii.g their milk, to 
dispense with middlemen and sell the milk direct 
to coMsnmcrs, so that both ])arties may benefit. Many 
siudi societies have been formixl in places around 
Calcutta like Jlarasat, Hasirhat, etc. and they have 
bwn federated into a Central Union in Calcutta, 
The milk that arrives daily both morning and evening 
from the vill.ago societies are jiastcuriscd aiKl bottled 
.at the Central I’liioris fiietory. C()iiii»pcil with costly 
])liiiits. and Ihcn distributed to the consumers. Nearly 
l.‘!l maiinds of milk are so disposed of every (lay. , 
Out of the profits of their business, the milk societies 
in the villages have endowed 8(!hool8. established dis¬ 
pensaries and dug tube-wells, making thus a very 
substantial contribution to the enhancement of village 
lift'. Naogaon in the Itajsbahi district, well-known 
for its Canja cultivation, provides another striking 
instance of co-ojxTative money being employed for 
the uplift of, village life*. Over 4(KX) cultivators of 
Canjik in the Naogaon subdivision have bamled 
themselves together in a eo-operative society which 
has made such a sncccjss of co-operative marketing of 
(ianja that it recorded a profit of over 11s. f/yXK) in 
t.he year cmliiig ‘Ktth .lime, UC2. Tliis society has 
Imill a temple and a m08()UC with its money and it 
also maintains a High Bnglish School, a Madrassah, 
!■>!) primary schools, :$ charitable dispensaries, 1 
veterinary dispensary, and ',i stud bulls. 

The Future of Coorg 

II. TI. C). advances a plea for amalgamation of 
Coorg with Mysore in Thr, Mnuorf Vifotumh- 
Journal : 

'faking it for granted that ininia lacn there 
c.xirits a desire for a change in the ><Uifnox of the 
province, a iikm/hs rirrtnh may be found in one of 
three wiiys: -(1) Add the whole province, to either 
the disiriet of Ninth Canara, or Malabar which adjoin 
it on its south and west. As regards Malabar, the 
main objection would be that it has litth^ in cximmon 
with Coorg, whether as regards affinity of language 
or customs. As to South Canara, the difficulty of 
language is got over, but the diflercucc in customs 
holds good. In both cases, the fundamental opposi¬ 
tion wonlcl proceed from the fact that absorption by 
cither of them would make province lose jta identity. 
This is neither desired nor desirable. (2) The sugges¬ 
tion of breaking lip the province into two or three parts 
and distributing the severed parts among Malabar, 
Houtli Canara and Mysore has little to commend it. 
It would mean the partition of a compact and Wstoric 

f rovince and would be opposeel from cverjr side, (3) 
ts addition in its existing form as a district of the 
Madras Presidency and make it take its chance as 
part of that Ih’csidencj would also make it lose itg 
distinctive and historic features. Besides that, itg 
distance from headquarters would still continue to 
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ft drawback, while its present independence as a 
province would bo lost. (4) There remains only 
one other alternative and that is its voluntary union 
with Mysore, its next door neighbour, and that on 
the footing of a sub-province of Mysore, its present 
laws and regulations being assured to it. Under 
this arrangement the province would retain its present 
constitution and other features almost intact. IVoxi- 
mity, linguistic aflinities (42 per cent of the population 
speak Kanarrae, while Kf)dftgu. a dialec-t of Kanarese, 
is spoken by some 22 per cent of the population), 
religion and social usages (the Kodagu ruling family 
professed the Lingayat religion, while the general 
population have much in commt)n with the people of 
Mysore)—all point to Afysore as its real parent. 
Kodagu, for instance, has been long written in 
Kannada (or Kanarese) letters. Again, its early 
history shows its close connection witli Mysore, both 
being ruled for long by the same set of indigenous 
dynasties. The cordiality that has always existed 
between Mysore and (’borg also ]mints in the same 
direction. The administration of (loortr has. since its 
annexation, been carried on by the British Kesident 
in Mysore umler the designation of Chief Commission¬ 
er of Ooorg. The change from the Chief (lommissioner 
to II. U. The ■ilaharaja would in no sense prove a 
violent one. The fact that sir-U a suggestion has 
been well received by the (!oorgs Ihemselves shows 
that there is mneh to be said in its favour. What 
is really reipiired is only a li gislalive and adminis¬ 
trative union, though on eertaui agreed terms the 
administration of (loorg would, in practice, continue 
independent. 

* All About Koh-i-Nur 

Mr. Abdul Aziz trnce.s the history of Koh-i-nur 
in .hiirnal iif Indian IJifilor/i as folIoWuS : 

The earlier history of this stone, based on tradition 
and conje<!ture, loses ilself in the mists of time. 
TiCgends, says Prof. Maakclyne, had gatliered round 
it, and tradition had linked with legends with 
authentic history in the dawn of the fourteenlli 
century. This great diamond, eontiiiues the learned 
professor, ‘emerges in history in the first vears of 
the fourteenth century. It was in l.’WKI A. 1>. in the 
hands of the Itajalis of Malwu, an ancient llaj_ that 
had at one time spread over Hindostan, and in all 
the vicissitudes of a thousand years had never bent 
to a ' Muhiunmadan conqueror, until the generals of 
the Delhi EmiJcror Ala-ud-din •Muhammad Shah 
overran its rich torritorv. and earrieil away the 
aeenmiilatcd treasure of T’jjaiii in the first decade of 
the fourteenth century. 

The date of 1-104 is that given by Ferishta for 
this conquest, and then it was that the great diamond 
takes it place in history’. 

Next, we have it in Akhaniama and other histories 
that when Humayun was down with an illiH*ss which 
was believed to be fatal, and the court physicians 
had despaired of the prince’s life, Mir Abul-Haqa, 
a reputed savant, said that it had come from the 
sages of old that \ here the secular wisdom of 
physicians failed to ellcct a cure, the only remedy 
was to sacrifice the best of things ''>/• one’s po.ssessions) 
and then to supplicate the almighty for nxjovery. 
Babur declared his intention of sacrificing himself 
since Humayun, he said, possessed nothing nobler 
or worthier than his father. The courtiers protested 
that the meaiang of what had been reported from 


the ancients was that the beat of one’s worldly 
possessions should be offered, and suggested that the 
precious diamond which had come to hand in the 
battle against Ibrahim Jjodi and had been bestowed 
on Humayun, should bo given away as charity 
(M'hanifiniit, Text. l,llli). Babur did not agiw ; l)u't 
the rest of the story docs not concern us. We see 
that this atone was in the Imperial Treasury in laio, 
and remained there. 

The next link in the history of this stone ia 
furnishtid by an aneedote related by Abul-Fazl 
Humayun, defeated by l^her Rhah and wandering 
about paaaiid near Marwar, Haja Mnldov’s territorry. 
Sanka of Nagaur, one of the trusted agents of Raja 
Maldev. entered his camp iirctcnding to bo a merchant, 
and ofl'cred to buy the great diamond. Humayun 
suapoeted his design, and directed that the purehtwer 
should be inado clearly to understjind that such 
precious gems cannot he obtained by piirehase : 
eitber they fall to on(! by the arbitrament of the 
Hashing sword, which is an expressian of the Divine 
AN’^ill, or els(^ they emne through tlic grace of mighty 
moiiarchs (d.-V. 1, INO). 

Later, when Humayun reached Persia—a refugee, 
suing for help - he dll'ered this diamond along with 
2)0 rulties of Badakhshan to Sliah Tahmasp of 
Persia as a return fi)r the magnificent nxjeption he 
received in the latter's <lominion.s. Ahul-Fazl assures 
us that the value of the.se presents repaid the total 
expenditure of the rcc<‘ption and hospitality accorded 
him from beginning to end more than four times 
over (.'l.V. Text, 1, 217). 'fbis was in the summer 
of loll. 

I'lirther, we have it on the authority of Mr. 
Beveridge that Khur Shah, the ambassador of 
Ibrahim Ciutb Shah, the King of (Tolconda, at the 
J’crsiaii Dourt, says in li. M. MS. Or. fid, that 
Iliimayiiii prcsente.d to Shah Tahmasp the diamond 
which Babur had got from Sultan Ibrahim's tro,i8ury, 
and it weighed (It ininqa/H ; that Shah Tahmasp 
did not think so imieh of it, and afterwards sent it 
to India as.a present to Nizam Shah, the ruler of 
the Deccan [/. r. Bnrhan Nizam Shah of Ahmad- 
nogar] through .-Vqa Islam “Mihtar Jamal” (f. M b 
of MS.) 

This rejiorl. of the return of Babur's diamond to 
South India is corroborated by Tarikb-i-Finahla. 
wLicli says in its account of Bnrhan Nizam Sliah 
of Ahmadnagar that Sliah fsma’il (wrong for Shah 
Tahmasp] sent a large diamond, which had been 
Ifnmayua’s. as a present by the hands of A(|n 
Sulaiman (?) eommoiily known as Mihtar Jamal. 
Desjiite the slips about the imraes, the restoration of 
the diamond to India in l.)17, which is the ve-ar of 
“Alchtar Jamal’s” embassy, seems fairly established. 

It is possible that w’hen Akbar eonqucml and 
annexed Ahmaduagar in l(j(X) this stone passed with 
other v,ilnables into the Imperial Treasury. Yet it is 
not likely, since if a diamond of such historic 
antecedents had been acipiired contemporary historians 
would be sure to record the event : and if such a 
gem was in the Imjierial Treasury from this date on, 
throughout the reigns of Jahangir add Rhah Jaban, 
it would come u]) for a imailion among the elaborate 
notices of gcm-sione< which abound in 'I'nutk, and 
in Mulla “Abcinl-Haraid’s review of the contents of 
ihe jewel treasury at the end of the twentieth regnal 
year {li. A'. II. ”!)1). 

This is all the authentic information we possess 
about this stone. 
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The British Big Navy Group 

Though by tho Trcmty of Washington (Jn'iil 
Rritain has l()?>t for ever tlio siipniino mastery of 
the s(>as, tlnTO an* many ja'ophi in Kncrhind who 
tire not resigned to this nas^ing of Rritisli ntival 
predominance. Thf. Jlrilish. Fiujinr Tlerii'ir is the 
niouthpiecH' of some of thosti men, and in it a 
writer Ititterly attacks “internationalism” tis tint 
ruin of England : 

The ruin of our time is interniitionaliBin. In 
looking after other peoidc’s Inisiness we have forgotten 
to mind oiir own. Tlie day will proliahly never 
come wh<‘n the workers of (ihina, Japan. (V.eehoslo- 
vakia and llnssia can he placed on a par, cither of 
prostierity or of intclleetnal e(|nality. with (he Hritish 
peotile. and to w'as(<! our time and opporlnriilies on 
sucl) itdernalionnl fads is to saerifiet' the IJrii.isIi 
peoph' when their ot>porliinity for advanecnieiit and 
stability is most critical. 

This international mind at ])resent absorbing 
the i)COple to our detriment in many essential direc¬ 
tions, ami we eannot refrain from saying a word on 
the matter of Emjtire defonee. with which onr heagm* 
is verv nearly eoiiccrned. The Hritish are the most, 
peaceful people in the world today, Why shonM 
they safeguard this sentiment hy' {xmling it. with 
other nations, many of whom not only lack the 
sentiment, but the majority the srability of eharael.er 
to follow the paths of peace ; and hence we find the 
British Empire i>ractieally imdefendi’d —the sea route's 
to British coimtries scattered tlinuighout the world 
are left at the mercy of others NVe must rememl)ei' 
that W'C have just as gri'at--if not gre.itcr -enemies 
than we ever had before, ami are we going to see 
our ships sunk and British lives lost ami obtain 
recinws by reference to a Board at Oeiicva like some 
helpless South American State? Arc we to sign 
mor(^ peace pacts entailing ohlig.itions to defend 
other fioiintries ? There are. we believe, five sneli p.ai'ts 
already signed and the world shonid know - if wt* 
are honest—that we liave no intent ion whatever of 
sending a single man to Enrope, to defend any 
country. Not only have we been aera))ping ships and 
not rebuilding them, hut we have lieeii doing an 
unforgivable thing -permitting the decay (hrongh 
foreign subsidies of our great maritime shipping. 
After all. the backbone of the Navy, w'hon it has 
ships to defend our rights, is the Mei'chant Marino 
to carry food which the people must have and to 
transport troops and munitions. 

The same note is reiterated by Admiral Sir 
Herbert lliidimond a few pages later : 

Bat during recent yeai's we have allowed our¬ 
selves to be led like sheep to the slaughter of our 
security. We have ('ntered into engagements which 
have reduced onr fighting power at sea, ami silently, 
placidly, and without cither protest or public action, 
we have sat with folded hands while foreign I’owers - 
some of them those whe ewe their very existence 


at t.his moment to t.he efforts this country put 
forward in the war, and which, but for the bcji power 
it conhl not have put forward—have used every 
wcajion from llag discrimination to siilisidy to injure 
our merchant navy. .\t great cost to their own 
taspavers, and to tlic great injury of everyone con- 
I'erncd with shipping, thousands of tons of unnecessary 
shipping have liecii produced and made their coii- 
tribiilion to the distress of the world. 

It cannot he too clearly appreciated throughout 
the lOmpire that the nltima(.e decision in any contlict 
ill which the Empire might liccomc—miwillingly 
enough, hut unavoidably—engaged, depends upon 
sea power. Though local defence, within clear and 
specific limits, is es.simtial it is no more a snhslitutc, 
in a (halassic Ivnpirc, for sea forces than the stout 
and impregnable walls of a mcdiicval fortress were 
a substitute for forces capalile of acting in the field : 
for thoiiyh the fortress might be iin.assailable, it could 
lit' starved into siiliriiission. No isolated fortress 
can stand for ever, long though it may lie alile 
somctiines to resist. Eall it must in the end unless 
p'lieved ; and a country is merely a fortress on a 
large-scale. 

The Eclipse of British Sea-Power 

'riiough the cxaggt riiti'dly pessimi.stic estimate 
of tlic lire,sent .strength of (Ireat Britain, 
is a propagnindist move of the British big navy 
groui), there can he no douht tliat tlic hcyilay 
of Britisli naval hegemony is pas.sed. 'Pile 
weakness of British sea-powi'r is di.seussed liy Sir 
Archibald Hurd in a newly published liook, whose 
eoiudnsions are also sumniiiri/.e.il in Thr Rrilis/t 
fCiiipirr Uerivu’. 

On the snliject of shortage of eriiisers. the. author 
points out th.it only in fifteen eriiis''r3 of the. 
shown on the Navy List have the naval authorities 
been able to interpret the varied and important, 
lessons whieli were learnt, at so ereiit a price of life 
and treasure during the war. .\o programme which 
can now obtain Cabinet approval can avert the pro¬ 
gressive decline of Hritish eniiscr strength wnieh 
will take tilaec in the next few years. In foreign 
shiji-yards there are IS7 men-of-war of various types 
now building. _ Sir Archibald, in this valuable booklet 
also deals with that most serious obstacle to our 
Merchant Navy, subsidies to foreign shipping. It is a 
curious circumstnnee that the nations which are 
challenging our sea-power are the nations which we 
succoured in the tireat War. t’an it be for the good 
ol the world, he asks, that the British Fleet, which 
has charted the seas of the world, suppressed piracy 
and made the seas free and safe for all, should be 
emasculated and that British merchant shipping, which 
has beoii the principal agency in developing inter¬ 
national trade, should have to fight against heavy 
odds for continued existence ? The situation is 
obviously perilous to every Imiicrial interest. 
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Slavery in tlie Present-day World 

This is the contennrv year of the abolition 
of slavery by (Ireat llritain. The occasion is 
cotnineriioratod by the liiirrunfionnl Rorif.io 
Misumift with an article on “A (Vntury of 
Kmancipation ’ by the Kt. Hon. LonljJSocl Hiixton. 
In course of this artieh*, the writer points out 
the existence of slavery in the present-day world : 

It will probably come with soraethina: of a shock 
to the reader, new to the subject that the total number 
of slaves in the world to-day is variously estimated 
as between five and six millions, a ligurc which is 
probably somewhere about half that of a century }i<fo. 
This figure, of course, includes only slaves in the 
fullest sense of the term, that, is, persons who are 
legally regarded as (he property of another person 
and who are liable to be bought and s<dd. 
In addition to these there, are, of course, many 
millions living in a stabs of thinly dictfuiseJ slavery. 

The principal slave-owning conlitries of tins present 
day are China, Abyssinia and .'\nil)ia, as well as 
Liheria and certain oilier areas where slavery is firmly 
cstahlished as part of the social order. No e.\aet 
figures for these eoniitrios are available, but two 
million is said by authorities to he ‘a very moderate 
estimate’ for China. Slavery in China is mainly lliat 
of girls. Mr. lliissell Ilrown. the llrilish Consul in 
Amoy, states that ‘girls an'every where hoiight and soUl 
for maid-servants or slaves.’ In lUilO an appeal signed 
by lending CImiesc and missionaries in China slated 
that ‘in ordinary times little girls art; hionglit to 
the cities, and even into othi'r provinces, and liold 
by the hundreds, but in limes of famine or ealaniily 
by the thoiisaii Js.’ And Mrs. Itymond, a missionary 
or forty year.s’ experience in China, states in her book, 
Yannnn, that ‘during the terrible famine in liie 
province, four thousand little girls were carried pack- 
Siiddlo twelve days' journey to rhe capital city and 
sold.’... 

The problem presented by .Vbyssiiiia is no le.ss 
formidable. There is probably no eoiintry in the 
world where the institution of slavery is so integral 
a part of the social order. In addition to the wide¬ 
spread ownership of slaves in Abyssinia theri' are 
the two ri'sulling evils of slave-raiding and slave- 
trading. The slave raids are made in tin* Negro 
district, and there is sporadic kidiiHppiiig also, hnl 
the snppljiii^g of the market is by no menus eoiilined 
to these. The llritish (iovernment rejiorted that be¬ 
tween 191!5 and ]'.)27, one hundred and ihiriy-iiine 
raids took place from Abyssinia into the Sudan and 
Kenya C.dony, ami further eases have bc-ii reported 
within the _ last year. In tlie,»c rods hundreds of 
British sulijcets, or people under llritish protection, 
were killed or carried off into slavery. A moving 
deseripiion of a frlave-gang avas given liy Mix (iiiilil 
in his book on arehaiology in Abyssinia, imblished 
last year. He writes : 

“Wc saw approaching a procession that defies the 
ablest pen to portray. Were they human 't One could 
hardly believe it...M ii and women tiraeiii'dly 

naked, chained to one another leading nskvxl chiUlren 
by the hind or carrying them li!-i bundles on tln-ir 
backs. ■ dragged themselves through the filth, and 
were driven_ like cattle by their heartless captors. 
...Often falling by the wayside like sick animals For 
hours the slave train continued to pass us. Now as 
I write these lines, our camp is eurrounded by that 
of the robbers with hundreds of their cspiives. The 
run is pouring down. But they have neither shelter 
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nor tires, nor food. Every now and then the clanking 
of chains echoes through the darkness.” 

This is the evidence of an archieologist, not 
eoiieerncd to expose slave conditions. 

Muiy of the slaves captured in the Abyssinian 
raids are sold overse,is in Arabia, where the instifution 
of slavery is also prevalent. A British naval oHicer, 
Commairler Woodw.ir.l, ha.s estimated that the num¬ 
ber of slaves shijiped across the R-d Sea nnuiially 
runs into tlunisaiids. There is a large slave market 
at Meei-a. which is supplied to u eousiderablc extent 
by nativi>s of .\friea and of the Far East, who are 
smuggled in in the retinues of pilgrims to the holy 
city. 

The French View of the World Economic 
Conference 

The World r'leonoinic* (auiferenee Inis come 
to iin end with iv.siilt.s wliicli none jierlnijis 
euii pereeive except tlic teiiuoiously hopeful or 
the teeliiiiciil expert. I'Vcnch opinion on the 
ConfercMifo was hostile from tlie very heginning 
iis the I'ollowing sumnniry of it in Hrrot'enj will 
show: 

French oiiinion in general cvpeel.s nothing of the 
(Jonferenee ; it has learnt sceptieisni as a risiilt of the 
series ol eonferenees, (<-nn<)mie jiiul other, held during 
the past few years. Wliy should it iilaee higher 
hopes ill (his nne ? In any ease, Fr.ince is not 
particularly anxious for a revision of tarifl’s. She is 
ill no p.anieiihir hurry to see the stabili/.-ition of the 
Anglo-Sixnii eiirreneies, and, if this is to be realised, 
places far gre.ater failh in the initiative of the indivi¬ 
dual governments and in direct negotiations than in 
the disi-ii-sions of any conference. French ojiinion 
is, broadly speaking, divideil into two m.iiii currents, 
one holding the view that the world erisi.s will, like 
all previous cyclic eri.ses, solve ilsilf, the other 
convinced that we are witnessing the doitli of 
eiipitiilism and tliat France. (Jre.it liritairi and the 
l.hiited iScates must shorily f.ieo up to far-rcaching 
ceonomie and social chaiigcs. lii either liypothcsis 
the I']e.onoinie t 'onfertmeu appears useJcs.s, indeed, 
almost laiigliahle. 

There is one solitary (iiiesl.ion which interests and 
moves French opinion, and that the only (picstiou 
excluded from the t'i)iifi>reiier''s agenda: the problem 
of war di'lits. Niulimg less than a discussion on the 
p lym :iit due on .lull' I.') would give rise to any 

degree of feeling in Fr.ince. Si» fur ;is other problems 
are eo-iecrnisl, the opinion of the man in the street 
and the teehiiie.il exp.-rt alike may be summed up la 
the words: scepiicifiin. iiuliflerence. 

This docs not mean thiir, interesting and, of course, 
contradictory o|)ini()ns on the various subjects which 
the Uoiiferenec is to discuss have not been voiced : 
far from it. 


The Relativity of History 

Tlie writing of history has in every age been 
inflncneeil by thmiglit-piitterns which have been 
evolved in other domains of knowledge. Taking 
hi.s stand on this well-known fact, Professor 
(1 W. dole seeks to find, in an article in 
Potiti/nl SuciiTc. Qmrtcrhf, whether the 
speculations and conclusions of modern 
physical science can have any influence on 
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liisfflriml stuilieH. He b(^lioves tliey oan have 
ami procsfieds to apply one of thoin. the principle of 
relativity, to hintory : 

JMntii'if}/. If the historical fact, Hsr/f, has 
little siKniticaiicc, it is merely in the same case as the 
physical fact which has not been related to some 
irantc of rcferenr-c. If n frame of reference can be 
discoverccl and the hist()ri(iHl fact related to it, 
perhaps the fact will be clothed in a turn' racanin}'. 
That is just what historians have always tended to 
do, for It is a common pi.icc that every ai^o wrihis its 
own hNtory aecorilin>r lo its own beliefs and ideas. 
From the beginning' of the (Ihri.slian era well into 
the scveiilcfiith centurv. from Orosius to Cotton 
Mather, historians look i.hcir material and related it 
to their theories of a divine ordi'r, of the workings 
of (lod upon man, of man’s search for eternal 
Balvjiiion. So rclatid, facts were sij>nillcanl., and if an 
carthipjake became a jndf'mcnt of (Jod.sdll the history 
as a whole had a mcaniitfr. In the eifrhicenth century 
historians related their facts to theories as to the 
rational order of nature, natural laws, the rights of 
man or the like. In the nineteenth century they f'ave 
tlieir facts inoaninji; by tyinc; them to nationalist, 
democratic, socialist or evolutionary theories. 

Today either historians jrive their facts sipiificanec 
by using ex|)licitly one of the older thiories, as 
Hpengler has used and strained the biologic analogy ; 
or other and perhaps, newer theories are implicit 
ill their work. They seek for objectivity but they 
must select and order and interpret the facts. This 
they can do fairly and justly but they cannot do it 
without some theories in the light of which they may 
select and onh'r and interpret. What is the social 
order and economic history of the present but history 
written under the inllnencc of theories as to the 
paramount iin)>orlanec of the evolution of social and 
economic institutions and folkways '/ If the modern 
social historian could present his arguments to the 
Venerable Jlede, that worthy might ivell shrug his 
shouldei-s and rcfily, "To me these things that you 
call social and tcononiic arc all very well, hut I wish 
to see how it was that (lod ordained the conversion 
of the British Isles.’’ 

Historical facts, then, gain their meaning when by 
order, selection and interpretation they arc related to 
a frame of reference 'Ihis frame of reference is a 
theory of. or a w.ay of looking at hi.^tory, explicit or 
implicit, old or new. Without relation lO some theory 
the fact is an is an isolated entity of dnliioiis validity 
and little meaning. Wiiliont some theory the historian 
cannot, from the immense mass of historical facts, 
seket and order his mateiial. or inlcrpret what he 
has closen and arranged. 


The Church and the Nazis 

Though the Nazis liave triiiiiiiilicd over 
almost evciy opposing party, it is doubtful 
wheflicr it i.s liktdy to succeed in a conflict with 
till* clmrcli. The possibility 'of a iievv K-ulfur- 
kau)jif in (Jeininny i-s iiidicuted by the following 
note Ill I'uHtf : 

The church situation in flermany grows increas¬ 
ingly interesting and tense! Edgar Ansel Mowrer, 
Berlin correspondent of the Chicago Daily AVww calls 
it “a religions war such as this jicojdc (the (lermans) 
has not experienced since the seventh century.”- The 


Qccflsion of this “war,” as Mowrer terms it, is the, 
refusal of the Lalheran churches to bow the knee to the 
.\rt5t dictator, Alone among all the societies and 
iiistituiions of the lieich the church has refused 
cither to collapse or lo surrender. Let it be 
remembered, to the greater glory of Christianity, that 
when the t'ominnnisis ran to cover, when the Bocial 
Democratic I’arty simply folded up and succumbed, 
when the trades unions crumbled and disappeared, 
the l^rotestani. churches stood their ground. Not as 
eomiilctely and valiantly as we might have wished, 
as we noted in hist week’s editorial I But on one 
issu(>, at least, the chnrehmun refused to budge an 
inch. This was in the matter of the election of a 
bishop to rule over the nationulizcd church with 
dictatorial powens. Hitler demanded the election of 
his lieutenant and chaplain, the Rev. LuJwig Mueller. 
The rejiresentatives of the churches Hally refused to 
obey orders, and insisted upon electing their own 
candidate, the Kev. Friedrich von Bodclschwingh, 
distinguished clergyman and scholar. This is the 
sole instance of opposition enc.ountcrcd by the Nazi 
ehicftiiiii since he took ollicc. That it can permanently 
succeed, we <-iimiot believe. The dictator’s power is 
too great ; the activity of his “Uerraan Christians’' 
inside the church is too energetic, unscnipulous, and 
brutal. l'’nrthcrmore. the issue is too important 
Hitler and the Nazis arc deliberately proposing to 
transform the mind of all (icrinany—to militarize a 
whole new generation in firepuration for t.hc inevitable 
war of lilicration. For the accomiilishment of this 
end, the control of the cluireh is absolutely essential. 
Hiller is bmrid, therefore, to smash t.hc church’s 
nppr.silion. He will elect his bishop, and in due 
course make the vast body of (Jcrmaii Protestantism 
a mere appendage of the Nazi machine. But the 
church is fighting, and nt this writing has not yet 
liccn siibdiKxl. It is religion, in other words, which 
has maintained such ".shreds and patches” of dignity 
and sclf-resiieci as still servive in tJermany. 


The Loss of Two-thirds of 'World Trade 

League of Nations Ncu's fur Orerscas 
describes the trade depression of the world of 
today: 

On the eve of the World Economic, Conference, 
the Feoiioraie Intelligence Service of the Ijcague has 
jmhiished data showing that world trade bad fallen 
at tlic end of the first quarter of IfHil to a third of 
what, it was in I'.IJ!). The average prices of goods 
entering into trade had fallen by nearly half. Wheat 
Oil one of ibe biggest world markets at one moment 
touched firiecs lower than what it has fetched in the 
last four eciituries. The aetuul (luantum (amount of 
goods exchanged had diminished liy over a quarter, 
and the dnsnward trend shows no signs of stopping. 

The full is due mainly to less trade in manufac¬ 
tured articles. During the early part, of the depression, 
it was caused primarily by the reduced purchasing 
power of the non-industrial countries. Their products 
fill most ill price. With the enormous increase in 
trade barriers in the form of higher tariffs, quotas 
and exchange controls the centre of gravity of the 
trade depression has moved from non-industrial to 
industri.'d, from debtor to creditor countries. The 
ex^'hange of rnanufaei.ur€d articles between the 
industrial countries has recently contracted more 
heavily than the more iadispensable exchange -of 
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manufactured articles and primary products between 
industrial and non-iiidnstrinl countries. 

The share of industrial countries in world-trade 
which rose durinfr the eariy part of the depression, 
fell in 1982. 

While currency depreciation has contrilinted to 
the growth of trade barriers and was probably one 
of the causes of the continued fall in prices in terms 
of gold since the autumn of 1931, it has secured to 
the exports of the countries having rcconrr«c to it a 
somewhat greater share in world markets than 
previously. 

Clearing agreements and discriminative iradc 
barriers, erected in onlcr to ri-gulatc bilateral trade 
balances, have, since the autumn of 1931, led to a 
re-distribution of imports and ('xports of many countries. 
This has been very iinfavonralile for ceriain eoiintries 
which are largely dependent upon so-eallcd triangular 
trade. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the 
stnietural changes indicated by the Irailcj figures of 
certain countries, .Many agrieultiiral eoiintries 
produce a greater share of their eonsumpiion of 
industrial inaiiufaetuns. and some of them—such as 
India and Egypt—have replaced a part of their 
production of agrieiillural products for I'Xports l)> 
the production of ioodslu/ls ])revionsly imiuirted. 
Ceriain industrial eountiies have also become more 
self-sufficient in food products ; tlie inerease, in self- 
sufficiency bus, however, develoiwd simultaneously 
with the impoverishment of both industrial and non- 
industrial countries. 

One of the most important facts (lointed out in 
the analysis of trad** of individual countries contained 
in the j'frrtpw of ll'o/V*/ Trnile for issued by 

the Tjcague liilelligciiee Service, is the weakening 
of the competilivo power of the mniuifactiiring 
industry in the United Slates of .\riieriea. 

Hy the middle of J930, tlie value of the exports 
of manufactured articles from the United Slates of 
America, the United Kingdom and tlcrmany was 
almost the same and for each of the three was about 
twice as great as that of France. During ihe last 
quarter of 1932, on the other hand, that of the 
United States of America represented only .">2 per 
cent of the German, (12 per cent of the Pnfish and 
was only slightly higher than the French exports of 
manufactured goods. 


The Japanese Boycott of Indian Cotton 

While the people of .Tapiin regards tin* lioyeott 
of .Japanese goods by (Ihina as an act of hostility 
justifying invasion, they do not feid s<(ucamish 
about applying the same weapon to another 
country when their own interests demanrl it. 'Phis 
paradox in Japans’ jiosition prompts Thr Jajinii 
Weckljf Clironwk to observe : 

On the day that Viscount fshii left New York, 
he spoke eloquently on the subject of the League 
of Nations Mug unrole to prevent a boycott, and 
therefore having noti.ing to say on the suhji'ct of a 
form of aggression which Japan has maintained fainee 
the Manchurian trouble becam*, well developed) is a 
kind of war. Anybody ready to take him at his 
word must have felt that here was an important 
amendment that should be incorporated into the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, as a means to 
prevent war. Not that the Chinese boycott has 
oaiued war, but it is has caused a great deal of 


self-preservation which is indistinguishable from it. 
Now. with the wonis hardly out ot V'lHeouul l.^bii^ 
mouth, wo find the Japanese eoilon spinners fiassing 
a unanimous vote to boycott Jndia, and olliers join 
in eagerly with discussions as to how tiu'y e.in 
boycott everytlniig else that comes from India and 
not raw cotton only. It docs not seem quite consistent 
with the the idea so warmly advocated hy V'lsconnl 
Ishii, and it would have been very awkwanl indeed 
if Japan, having got her a,nli-hoye,ott danse inserted 
in international agreements di'sigiied to keep the 
peace, toiind that, iintortunatdy, her own inierest.s 
dcriianded iliat she institute a hoyeolt owing to some 
quite niifoivseeit eoiilirigeiicy having iiriBCii which 
made it ncect-sary. 

The Jaiianese I'ress is waxing warm over the 
subject ot the Indian diitie.s, and seems to he very 
willing to be misinforincd. .Mr. Matsiiiiioto, of the 
Toyo Menkwa Kaislin, just back from ('alciitta, is 
quoted as saying that the Itidiaii pajars iiiv not 
allowed to criticize ilie (loveriimenl's measures. It 
is unlikely tiiut Mr. •Maisiimoto reads any Indian 
language, so he may be regarded inert ly as echoing 
the complaints of Indians about the perseeiilioii of 
the I'ress. I’.ut at the same time that Mr. 
jMatsumoio is ([iioted, apfiears n sniiimary of what 
the Iloiiihot/ (V/ronif/r (an Indian Naiionalist |iii(»er) 
says on the siihjeel, and that eririi'i/t's the (roveninieiil 
arguing that the duties will not jiroleirt the 
liidiuii uidiiBiry lint, will only heiiefit Lancashire at 
tlie cost of the Japanest* maniifaeliirers and of the 
Indian oomuiners, who will liml the |>rices put up. 
If Mr. Matsiimoto w'aa correclly ipioted he probably 
spoki* in good laith but without knowledge : Indmii 
jiupers talk of the gag. but aetiiully they are much 
treer than .lapanesc ncwspajicrs, which must not even 
mention the gag. And we find Mr. Miiiohiishi, 
wniiiig ill the Krr.ni Omt to peint out that .lapan 
makes a mislaki* in enlcriiig into relaliuns willi (he 
oppressors of India rnihcr than with Indians 

tliemsclves, and that the pre.sciit affords a g(Hid 
ojiportmiity for assisting India to cmaiieipate itself. 
The readiness with which .lapanese- writers give 
expressions to such opinions is in marked contrast 
to thi'ir all it tide |■ega^ding Korean or Formosan 
aspirations. 'J'here is a great deal of anti-Hritish 
jiropaganda running rather wild in the J’ress at the 
present moment, and even the Foreign O/Iiec has 
lieeri (jiioted as expressing, through one of its regular 
spokesmen, the opinion that the Indian tarilf 

jcojiardi/es the peace of the world though, to be 

ipine just to the spokesman, he talks in another 

place about commercial war, mentiuning real war. 
l‘crha])S his amhigiiity was inteniional, but the 
statement was evidently meant to he heard abroad. 


Ibn Sa‘ud and Arabia 

(’aptiiin (.'. ('. Lewis writes uhoiit rini Sa'ud 
in liUrninlioiial Afl'airn and says that since 1929 
lie Inis come to regiinl himself as [losessed of a 
divine mission : 

From the. snppre.ssioii of the Akhw.an rebellion 
in 1929 lln S.i'iid began to dreim dreams of a 
united Kingdom of a .\rahi> with himself as King 
and (lalinh and all his suhjecls professing the 
Wahhabi creed. Hut what perhaps is more important 
is that, in reviewing his own career and the countless 
occasions when he iiad succeeded in causes apparently 
lost, he could not come to any other conclusion but 
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that Allah was criiidinir his footsteps. Even a more 
sophisticated raonareh eonid not attribate the number¬ 
less occasions on which bus succeeded with incaicnbihle 
odds aetainst him, merely to blind chance, and Ihn 
.Sa‘ud is fundamentally a simple-niiiide<l man. These 
mental processes of the King diil not take nlacfs in 
a day, but it has been obvious since IDIIO that his 
mind has turned more to religion. Th it he is turning 
more to religions and spiritual matters is clear from 
the way in which he is emphasizing the puritanical 
restrictions of the Wahhabis. h'or example, on 
Jaiiir.ry Sth, 39111, there was -an Accession Day 
Celebra'ion to celebrate his coming to thi' throne, 
and after it the Ulema of Ncjd protested against the 
worldliness of the alTair ; Ibn S:i‘ud ])ublicly coi.fcssed 
that they were right and he was wrong, and neither 
last year nor this year has there been such a 
celebration. Again srnoking is entirely forbuMen 
amongst the King's entourage a?nl at any function 
which he attends. There have been numerous police 
raids in Mw-ca, Medina and Jedda, with the obj :et of 
seizing lirpior, and punishments ferocious to Kiiropenn 
eyes have beem mefed out to otl’cndiTS. Not long 
1^0 a wretched Ha<lhranii stole a ph'cc of the black 
stone from the Knha in Mecca, because he thottght 
that it would he lucky, but he discoveroil that any 
luck coming bis way would have to be in Paradise, 
as his bead was eho]>pcd otl'. A Ifejazi who innrdcnd 
his father and mother and then api>ealed to lh<! King 
for clemency on the ground that he w'as an orphan, 
was I'xeeuhm at the same time. In his s|)(>eches Ibii 
Sa'nd has been particularly severe on backsliders At 
the last Pdigrimage ban(|net oration he said. “[ fear 
Christiana once but I fear so-callal Moslems throe 
thousand limes.” This gave great otience to Moham¬ 
medans (hevvhere, notably to the represcnt.atives of 
Persia and Afghanistan. Ibn Sa'nd has been definitely 
very much more strict on the observation of all the 
Wahhabi fimets recmitly. One more small example 
is that no miisie of any deserijition is .diowed in the 
llejaz. Many Ilcjazi had brought in gramophones, 
so there was a police mid in which every single 
gramophone needle was seized ; then! is now not one 
to be had in the whole of the Ifajaz exee|)t, in the 
foreign missions. 

After this he give.s an estimate of Ihn 
Sa‘ii<l : 

Ihn Ha'ud is a genius. It is liy no manner of 
means and < xnggcralioti to say that he is the 
greatest Arab since the prophet. He is very fimd 
of saying, “The English are my friends ; hut I will 
walk with them only so far as my rclieion and 
honour will allow.” But he is genius enough to 
know when to continue the walk oven though it is 
necessary to allow a e(!rtain amount of elasticity both 
to his religion and to his honour. In several matters 
repeatedly, perha])a almost once every si.\ months, 
he has come up against (Ireat Britain, and he has an 
uncommon instinct choosing the occasions when he 
can stand his ground and beat us, because for some 
reasons, perhaps not connected with Arabia, pi'rhttps 
a Labour Government, we cannot do anything at the 
time, lie alwaj’s chooses oc^sasions and always wins, 
increasing his prestige every time. Otherwise he 
lodges a strong protest and gives way. 

A Diagnosis of the Economic Depression 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, the well-known English 
economist otFors a diagnosis of tbo present 
economic condition in Tlte New liepuhlic : 


1. Large quantities of productive resources, good 
enough for utilization a few years ago, are lying 
idle in nearly all the major industries in nearly 
all eountrit'R. 

2. This idleness means that the goods they could 
produce are not being produced because they could 
not be marketed at a price that would cover costs 
of production and leave a margin of profit. 

.'{ It-eent technological improvements, making 
it. possible to turn out an increased product per unit 
of e(piipment, simiihl enable business to increase the 
real income paid to each factor of production. 

4.' If the distribution of the potentially larger 
product betneen the owners of the diflerent factors 
ill prodiieiio!i were unchanged, the real income of 
each owner would be larger and the present unem¬ 
ployment w'oiild be impossible. 

r». We must therefore look to changes in dis- 
tribiilion unfavonnible to soino factor of production 
for our explanation of the depression. 

(i. Dislocations due to post-war disturbances, in¬ 
dustrial, comtniTcial, monetary, though involving 
much waste, are not an adequate explanation of the 
gcivrai stoopagi*. 

7. Trading obstructions, tarifl’s, embargoes, etc,, 
are to be regnrd<*d jirinianly ns results of an iii- 
sufiieienev of markets rather tluui as causes. 

8. Dad the Great War with its post-war eco¬ 
nomic troubles not taken place, the problem of an 
e.xccssivc productivity would none the less have 
emerged. 

9. This actual and jioteiitial excess of productive 
resources inrlicatcs a disequilibrium between the 
amount of 'produetive energy devoted to making 
<aip!lal goods and that devoted to making eonsnmp- 
lion goods, an excessive jiroiiortion being given to 
the former. 

If). This excess of saving is a natural result of a 
disiribul.'oii of income so unequal that a rich class re¬ 
ceiving an income in excess of its high requirements 
of exjiendittire allows the surplus to pass aiiloniatie- 
ally into business reserve and bank di'posits. 

11. This mrpliis of savings liears no natural or 
rational relation to the ammint of the real capital 
required for the enlargement and improvement _ of 
the business slruetiire so a.s to meet the inereiising 
II eds of growing po))iiIations with purchasing 
power. 

12. For the surplus which goes into oversaving, 
as it is irrational in origin (consisti ig of rents, 
monopoly or ((iiasi-monopoly firices and other prod¬ 
ucts of economic force and chance), so it is irra¬ 
tional in its disjiosal. 

12. For though the (low of each man’s savings 
tends to pass into uses which oll'cr the highest return 
in interest, the supply of savings as a whole is not 
a))prcciably atfeeted by the rate of interest, _ i e., 
a rise in rales of inten-st would not cause a rise in 
saving. The supply of savings in directly governed 
by the ])rofi I ability of industry, the surplus revenjie 
of the well-to-do, 

11. This irrjitionality of distribution of income, 
alike in origin and use. exjilains the chronic tendency 
towards oversaving in tlic capitalist system. 

Ifi. This oversaving has two phases. The first 
is that of over-investment and over-production of 
plant and other eafiital goods, and the attempt to 
operate this excessive plant with the assistance of 
bank loans for running expenses in the shape of 
wages and purchases of materials. 

16. This phase of over-rinvestment may continue 
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undetected for eome time. For there exists no pooled 
intelligence able to forecast the future of the several 
or total markets upon which the utility and earning 
power of the new capital depend. The capitalist 
system is not a rational systom. 

17. When experience shows that an oxces.sivo 
capital equipment has b’lm provided, so that the 
aggregate oal]»nt.. not in a few bnt in most industries, 
cannot bo marketed at a ))rodt investment stops and 
the second phase ensues. 

18. This phase exhibits a rate of saving which 
falls with the decline of business profits but is still 
in excess of business requirements. It is the phase 
of idle money waiting in bank deposits for recovery 
and investment at some future tim**. 

19. Here wc reach (he unemployment problem, 
idle plant, idle labour, idle savings, idle bank re¬ 
sources. 

2i,). If this is the natural result of an irr,atioi)nl 
and unequal distribution of incomes, we may ask 
ourselves why this depression is so much detqier, 
wider and more )>roIongii<l than previous oiitis, 

21. The e.xplnnaiLon lies in the greater rapidity 
with which tivlinologicaJ and other improvements 
have been applied to larger areas of the cennonnie 
system, Stati.stics indieatc a piec of teehnologieal 
ailviiiiee sinec the War, in the United Stales, 
G r nany and elsewhere, which greatly enlarged the 
output, not only of inanufactiires, but of foods and 
raw m iterials, with a considerable reduction of em¬ 
ploy d labour. 

22. This advance, due to more and better capi¬ 
tal, pl.aeed a larger proportion of the, income yield¬ 
ed by the selling prices in the possession of the 
owners of capital, a smaller in the possession of 
workers. This statement is consistent with a rise 


in money and real wages of the smaller numbers 
employed in advanced industries.- 

2d. If the comoelitive system had remained in 
full swing the labor “saved” in the machine pro¬ 
cesses might have been absorbisl in the enlarged 
demiiid tor standard goods within the nation or 
abroad, or else might have passed into new indus¬ 
tries in the producing country for the satisfaction 
of new needs, or it could have fljwed into overseas 
areas hy immigration for the development of new 
markets for onr wares, 

24. Tnis was in substance what hapjiened in our 
(tapitaiist industries during the first, three-quarters 
of bast century. A rising standard of living for all 
classi’s in K igland and an illimi able overseas mar¬ 
ket for fkiiish surplus goods, ihoiigii not prevent¬ 
ing serious eycliea) d' pressLon from lakiug place, 
furnished mi'ans of iillceiaiion ami recovery. 

2r». .Tiist as any single pi'r.soii may save, invest 
and utilize for fiitlur iirodnctioii any ])ro|X)rtion 
of his income that he may choose, so may any group 
or nation, provided l.hat other peoples arc willing 
and able to borrow and utilize those savings in the 
shiifie of export goods. 

2(5. But the amount of efreetive saving for the 
eronoinic system as a whole under the present tech¬ 
nology of the capilsilisl systiin is limited by the 
amount of i fleet ive demand in the hands of would- 
be consumers. While the population of this or any 
othor country might save and invest one-quarter of 
its whole income (given freedom of importation into 
other coiintiics), the popninlion of the enpilalist world 
as a whole might be unable to save and invest more 
tlian one-cighth. If this were so, the attempt of each 
country to save and invest one-quarter would inevitably 
bring about such a depression as we arc undergoing. 
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The Rev. J. W. Burton on the Conditions of 
Indians in Fiji 

Rev. .1. W. Burton, Genonil Secretary of 
the Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia, 
is one of that small band of noble-minded 
missionaries, whose names will be gratefully 
rermunbered by Indians and their children in 
Fiji for the splendid figltt they put up against 
indenture slavery at considernlile risk till that 
hated system was nholishcd. Rev. Burton’s hook 
Fiji of Tn-dfii) created a great impros.sion when 
it was pulilished more than twenty yc'ars ago 
and it can be said without any exaggeration that 
it exposed the brutalities of the sy.stein with a 
frankness that was at once hold and refreshing. 
Rev. Burton visited Fiji in last May and has 
written his iinpress.'ons in the MinKionnri/ Iteoieir 
of June, Here is an extract from his article; 

The social changes are c 'en more significant, 
though less apparent at first glance. Possibly 
the most noticeable change is in the condi¬ 
tion of the Indian people. Thirty years ago, 
most wero living under that terrible indenture 
system, in sordid coolie lines (or barrxeks) with 
accommodation so wretched that we should hesitate 


to house therein domestic animals. For them life 
w'os an ugly experience, a recurring nightmare, 
without one ^oiieh of romance or lilt of joy. 
.Mmosf-naked-childrcn, incredibly filthy, playecl in 
the cheerless and depressing “lines.” For them 
there were no opportunities of education, and 
only the barest echo of that ancient culture, 
which was their birthright, came to them from 
some wandering sndhu or half-e.iucated pundit. 
Two schools in Huva then represented all the 
(Hhicational facilities open to this largo population. 
To-day there are scores of government, mission 
and Indian-managed schools, with over a hundred 
qualified teachers. Indians have now increasing 
optiortmiity for realizing their own cultunu 
heritage, and also have the privilege of obtaining 
ail education in English to fit them for the 
modern conditions of their life. 

One Sunday afternoon wo visited an Indian 
settlement called Vuci. A fitful gleam of sun¬ 
light shone on a newly-painted building and 
within, through the open windows, could be seen 
a hundred black heads seated at comfortable 
line, which was removed from a well-known 
plantation some twelve miles up the river, and 
transformed by a touch of genius into a gracious 
centre of learning. Beated In the front of the 
building were a &w old men who bad known 
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the ()Id coolie dayn, and on whose lined, sad 
faces the bitter marks of the [last were indelibly 
written. What were their thoughts as they 
listened to their grandchildren singing Christian 
hymns ! What suffering and horror had eonnec- 
tra themselves in their minds with this once 
ugly building! And now, what hope for another 
generation ! The building was a parable, and 
made an cir>‘('tivc text for a sermon to the girls 
and boys ]ircsent on the advantages and privi¬ 
leges that were theirs and purchased at such 
cost of pain and misery by their forebears. 

The Indian community has undergone a vast 
social arnl, to some extent, a moral change. 
Better houses, better food, better clothes and better 
opportunities of culture arc theirs. Most important 
of all is tlie new solf-rcsjiect that has been 
born in their hearts, and if sometimes, as they 
hear from their fathers the story of their past 
servitude, they arc hitter and ironical, we ought 
readily to forgive them, even though we might 
wish that an appreciation of their new privileges 
might make them a little mere charitable in their 
judgments. The Indian people in Fiji have yet 
to learn one great lesson a lesson the whole world 
has yet to learn ; it is. how to live together in 
concord and miiliial helpfulness ; and they must 
lenrn. too. how to relate themselves to other races 
in an effort to make Fiji a beaiilifiil and happy 
home for a free and progressive people. 

Certainly then* has beim a great iiiiproveniont in 
the .social condition of our people in Fiji sinci* 
the abolitition of the indenture sy.stem and Kev. 
Burton can feel legitimate pride in having been one 
of the iu.strunicntis to bring about ibis ereditable 
state of affairs. Tboiigli there still remain.s a 
good deal to be done for our people in Fiji yet 
we hope that they will make up fc’- their defi¬ 
ciencies and Kev. Burton will live long enough 
to witness the marvelous result lu his own life 
time. 

Arya-Saiuajist Preachers in the Colonies 

We are glad to note that the Surm l)r.<liih\ 
the monthly organ of the central body of 
Arya-8amaje.s in India and abroad has written in 
its July member a strong article against those 
Arya-Samajist preachers who have made it a 
business to frequent the colonies with the ulterior 
motive of amassing money for private purposes. 
They have done consideralde harm to the cau.se 
of the Arya-Saniaj and it is time that they were 
exposed. The Sarva Deshik Saliha is publishing 
an account of the work of the Arya-Hamaj in 
the colonies and we hope that it will give a clear 
lead to the Arya-Samajists of the colonies in 
this matter. 


Dr. Lanka Sundaram’s Observations 

Dr. Lanka Sundaram, who has returned 
from hi.s tour in Malaya, Siam and liido-Chinn, 


delivered an interesting speech in Madras under 
the presidentship of Honourable Mr. G. A. 
Natosan. 

As a result of Lis tour. Dr. Lanka Sundaram 
said that he had come to certain conclusions and 
hoped to prepare a mcraorandnm containing his 
conclusions and his rei^oinmendations to be sub¬ 
mitted to autborities concerned. The first conclu¬ 
sion he came to was that it was grossly immoral 
for the people as well as the tiovernmeut of India 
to permit any farther assisted immigration to 
l<'edcrated Malay States or to any other country. 
The time was long overdue for stopping the system. 
As far as Malaya was concerned there were to-day 
four lakhs of Indians marooned and every effort 
must l>e - made to restore parity between the 
sexes there. What was wanted was laud euloniza- 
tion. The Indian labourers would always be in 
demand in the States and India, if it willed, could 
usefully exploit the situation to the benefft of the 
Indian labourers. Again if the conditions of Indians 
ill the States were to improve, a greater liaison 
should be cstabli.shed between the Indians and 
their home country. The speaker believed that 
there was a great neecssity for educated and 
cultured Indians to pay occasional visits to those 
eoiintrips in order to bring them in closer touch 
with the motJua- eoiintry. He therefore would 
appeal to the leaders, to send out religious 
pn'achcrs and tiohtieians periodically to the States. 
India was now pa.s8iiig through a transition and 
in the new constitution the ))Osition of the Indians 
abroad should be discussed and if a department 
of external affairs controlled by an elected Indian 
was established things were bound to improve. 

Dr. Lanka Suinlarain concludeil by saying that 
till then India had neglected her sons and the 
(lovernment of India had not seen its way to come 
to the rescue of the Jiulians even when they had 
a great bargaining jaiwer. What they need was 
ineessaiit agitation and not mere petitioning. In 
every possible manner culturally, politically and 
economically Indians must kei'p a tiglit grip upon 
their nationals abroaii uud if this was done, the 
leeturer had no doubt that in a decade, the indiaiis 
overseas could be considered as the foreign ligion 
of India, iircparcsd to defend their mother country 
at all times. By giving attention to this important 
problem, they would not only be raising the hiatus 
of the. Indians abroad r •’.'if' also heighten the 
prestige of India. 'L'be Indians abroad deserved 
their gratitude and love and the Iwtarcr hoped 
that these would be forthcoming in an abuiKiant 
measure. 

{Iliurl/f, .Tilly Ilih) 

We shall eagerly wait for the memorandum 
of Dr. Lanka Hutidarani and hope that he will 
some day vinit such distant colonies as Fiji, 
British (luiaiia and Trinidad and give us the 
benefit of his experiences and impressions. We 
entirely agree with his conclusions narrated 
above. Occasional visit.s of educated and 
cultured Indians like J)r. Lanka Sundaram will 
rove inscful in bringing about closer relations 
etween India and Greater India. 



GLEANINGS 



Tallest Structure Ever Built by Man Has 
been Designed for World Exhibition in 
1937 at Paris 

Si't till* Eidl'l Tower oji top of the Empire 
Ftnte Building, and you will have ti structure 
ai)|)roiiching the diineiisi(Mis of a hkyscraper 
that is planned in France. This mighty shaft 
of reinforced concrete, to be known as the “World, 
Tower,” will he feel. high. Its erection 

is (‘onkmijdatcd as a part of the I‘ari.s exhibition 
of 



World Tower will 
their own cars. 


Motorists w'ho visit the 
ascend the first 1,15011 feet 
A winding ramp encircles the tower for this 
lieight, and enables automobiles to climb it under 
their own power. From there, the visitOT is 
whisked aloft in an elevator. 

A weatlier observatory and a lighthouse occupy 
the pinnacle of the tower. Calculations show 
that, at such a height, a beacon should be visible 
at a distance of 120 miles. On a lower floor, 
an immense circular ball T-IO feet in diameter is 
to be the scene of irnportont public gatherings. 
Laboratories, boused in the tOAver, will enjoy the 
benefit of its height, making possible such un¬ 
usual apparatus as a 1,()00 foot pendulum—a 
useful aid in studying the movements of the 
earth, and in experiments dealing with the laws 
of gravity. Headquarters for wgild communication 
services and for the press are in the tower base. 
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Revenues from ftll soitrcOs are expected to pay 
for the tower in forty years. 

Popular Science Monthly 

Fish-eatingr Spiders 

A species of fish-eatini' spiders has been 
discovered by Mr. Gopal Ohandra Bhattacharya 
of the Bose Research Institute, (Jalciittu. Mr. 
Bhattacharya describes these spiders in the 
Tramnrtionfi (Vo). Vlf, of the Institute: 

“In a pond of water at Duin Dum I found a 
large number of diving spiders. Numerous 
sun-fishes or minnows {Ehrssoinaiouala) were 
also swimming about in the same pond. When 
I notice<l some four or five such fishes feeding 
at the edge of a small nymphoid leaf; a female 
spider was also seen, sitting at the centre of the 
leaf and watching th(! fishes patiently for a 
long time. From the attitude of the spider, a 
cursory observer would have concluded that she 
was absolutely inditlerent to the movements of 
the minnows. The case was, however, very 
different ; for the spider crept very slowly from 
the centre towards the e<lge of the leaf by 
alternatelv advancing and then stopping for a 
while. When sufficiently near she suddenly fell 
upon one of the small fishes about three-fourths 
of an inch in length ; she caught the fish by 
the neck and inserted her poison fangs into it. 
In vain did the fish struggle to set itself free ; 
the spider was in a secure position and succeeded 
in drugging the fish on to the leaf, where after 
a brief struggle it became completely puralysefl, 
and died subseciuently. 




{ 




Process of devouring the fieh (leaf not seen) 

“For further observation I collected a large 
number of these spiders and placed them in a 
glass reservoir with g, small quantity of water, in 
which were also placerl some aquatic plants and 
half a dozen minnows. One of the minnows 


was missing on the third day, and the number 
gradually decreased till on the tenth day all had 
disappoareil. Evidently they had been devoured 
by the spiders. 

“I next attempted to photograph these spiders 
in the very act of capturing and devouring the 
fish. The task proved to be exce'wlingly difficult. 
Success, however, attended my ettorts after I had 
kept the spi<lci‘s in a sliallow vessel containing 
water for five days without any food, so that 



Fish dragged on to the Iciif by spider, which, 
disturbed by loud sound, releases it 

they became extremely hungry. After the 
spiders had become accustomed to their new 
surroundings, a number of minnows were 
introduced into the vessel, in which they swam 
about vigorously. One of the sp'dcrs now 
caught hobl of a fish, and 1 took tliis favourable 
opportunity to photograph the spiiler in the 
process of capturing its prey. 

“In the upper of the two illustrations the 
fish captured by the spider and «lragged on to 
the leaf is seen released, on account of the 
spider having bec-n frightened by a loud sound 
whicli was purposely made. In the lower illus¬ 
tration of the same figure there was no such 
disturbance, and the spider succeetled in pulling 
the fish on to the leaf and in completely 
paralysing and killing it by its poison fangs. 
After having done this the spider gre^Klily 
devoured the fish. In order to have a clear 
view of the process, the leaf on to which; the 
fish has been dragged is omitted from tiie 
illustration. 

“When the vessel containing the starving 
spiders was supplied with tadpoles, the latter 
were attacked and paralysed by the poison fangs. 
The spKlers, however, did not appear to reli^ 
the tadpoles as much as they did the mianows. 




NOTES 





Unfrue Sfafemenfs About Sanfinikafan 

\Vritin«; of rpiidlivavsi 

and Aniiiiauandf) in liis Urtin-^rriil li/ihu 
{(loor^c Allen and Unwin Utd., Uondon) 
I)r. /ludiarias says : 

In 1WI7 the t.\vo joiiieil for.TS ami in 
made tlie altoinpl. of rovivinj; Uu- oW Indian id^ 
of piidiifrof'v. Tliev slniteJ in ( .ili-uHa a Sflioo 
for hiirh-i-asto Hindus, to h''. run on those Inns, am 
after a few montlis wore joined tliere by a third 
eonipanion, Riliindranath Tajjore, son of the fainniis 
Malmrshi Di-vcndra Nath 'ra<;ore, and of [he same 
ji-re as ITpadhyaya. Rihindranath irt-cvailed uiion 
them to tnins'fer their school to a eoiintrv-tieat 
of his father, near I’.ilpnr; ami thus hefran 
Shanl.inilcelan. which in the thirty year.-, whien 
have lapsed sinec, has developed into the larnoiis 
International rniversity of the };re.at IJengali | o^t, 
whose nani'* has heejm'.! a Imisehold word of trie 

whole world. , . , 

Ihit the eollahnration of the three soon eaim 
to an end, and in liHL’ both r.rahni.abandliav and 
Anirnananda had to li'ave Shantinikelan, the 
former, bee.anse he had loo mm’h inlluenee over 
the Poet; tie latter, bceaiiae he had too iniieh 
inlluenee over the hoys- as Auunaimnda once 
smilinj^ly cxiilaincd to me. 

The fact is, as we have learnt friiin a 
recent conversation on the subject with the 
I’oet, Rabindranath beeutne ae.iniainted with 
Brahmabandhav lauif tiflcr bo (the I’oct) had 
obtained the consent of his father, the 
Maharshi, to establish at Santinilcetan a 
school, which was named Brahma-Vidyalaya, 
for training students according to the spiritual 
ideals of the Upanishads as understood and 
interpreted by the Maharshi and the Adi 
Brahrao Samaj, nid nfirr its work had 
actually commenced on a very small scale. 
Tlie ideals of the institution icivc not remained 
e.vactly the same; there have been various 
developments. 

Santiuiketan, by the by, was not a 
country-seat of the Maharshi. It was found- 

29—1* 


ed by him as an oceasioiiul retreat for 
religioiis-iniiidetl ]>ers;>ns for meditation and 
otiier devotional purposes. 

Uar from joining the (’aleutta school said 
to have been founded by IJriilnnabaudlmv 
and Aniinaiianda (th<‘ latter the I’oet did not 
know at that time), Ribindranath did not ('veii 
know of its existence. When he m(>t 
Brahmabandhav in ('aleiitt.a, the conversation 
turning on the seliuol at Santinilcetan, 
Rabindranath refei'red to his then very 
limited experience of the work of teaching 
and (‘xpn'ssed ilillidenee about his ability to 
teach. Brahmabandhav thereupon e.xpressed 
his and his friend Animananda’s ability and 
willingness to help him in his work, as they 
both had experience of ti'aching according 
to the ancient Indian ideal of pedagogy, 
which they loved and respected and according 
to which, partly, the in.stitntion was to be 
c.oiulneted. So he gladly invited tlnan to 
join the Ashram, which they did. It had 
then only a small number of pupils, to which 
the two friends added a few more. Brahma- 
bandhav was very helpful as an organizer 
and in introducing certain rules and 
disciplines. He was also an able teacher. 
Anirnananda proved to be a, “tme <*dncational 
genius,” as Dr. Zaeharias calls him, and won 
the respect and aH'cetion ol his pupils. 

The reasons why they left Santiniketan 
have not been correetly given by the author. 
The untrue statement of Brahmabandhav’s 
alleged excessive innnence over the Poet 
leading to his leaving Santiniketan need not 
be examined ; as, called away by some other 
work of his elsewhere, Brahmabandhav left 
the school of his own accord. As for 
Anirnananda, he had to leave, not because 
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he had too much iniiuctice over the boys, 
but because of a dilFerent reason which the 
Poet has told us of. This, however, both 
he and ourselves are unwilling to divulge 
unless compelled to. 

Bombay University's Hoarding 
Habit 

The surplus bud^ut of llie Konihay iruivcrsity 
was aevendy critic.iztHl by I’rof. K. T. Shah at the 
University senate meeting held on the 12th .Fune 
lost, (tritici/ing the hoarding habit, he said, the 
IJjmbay University proaented the uni(mc spcsetaele 
of riii)idly accumulating surplii'^ for the last hm 
yiairs, which was invested in securiiuw depreciating 
year by year. He opined, the univcr.sity was not, 
carrying out the legitimate activities which the 
legislature intimded it to. 1'here was ample room 
for expanding its activititis and enlarging its 
departments and added, while there was scoi)<! for 
expansion, there was also room for economy. 

Universities stand, among otli(!r thing.s, 
for garnering knowledge and adding to the 
world’s stotik of knowledge by fresh 
ae(|ui&itions. Hoarding of any otlicr kind 
is not generally associated with universities. 

Communal Pact" 

Under the above heading, tin* Slafrsi/Kw 
publishes the following letter from Professor 
Radha Kumud Mookerji: 

Sir,—'I'lie correspDndenc,e you have recently 
published on the Uommunal I’roblcm has not, I 
find, taken sutlicient account of one fundamental 
point. The minority commuiiities of Bengal and the 
runiab, Hindus and Kikhs, have declared from all 
platforms, Mahasabha and Bound Table Uonfereucc, 
that they are prepared to work a genuine demo¬ 
cracy, pure and undefiled. with their IMosleni 
brethren in the majority, on the basis of a joint 
electorate, without claiming even any reservation 
of seats to the extent of ttieir strength in ))opiila- 
tion. What is the Moslem resfmnse (o this oiler V 
If it is accepted, it will cut the tlordian knot and 
purge the country for all lime to come of the evils 
of eommunalism and of all its brood sneli as 
Communal Electorate, Bese.rvation or Weightage 
of Uepresentation. After this standing oiler of the 
Hindus aud Sikhs, there is no use branding them 
always as Communalists.—Yours, etc. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in 
this journal that, as Hindus—even those of 
them who adhere to the Hindu Mahasabha 
programme, do not want any special jtrivileges 
and considerations for themselves but only 
want the wrongs done to them to be righted, 
they ought not to be called communalists. 
Communalists are they who have prayed for 
aud obtained specif favours, privileges, 


Vegihtage,’ and other anti-national and anti¬ 
democratic advantages for themselves. 

Indian States' People's Conference 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Chairman of the 
reception committee of the fourth session 
of the Indian States’ People’s (/onference, 
which wa.s held last month at Bombay, said 
in welcoming the delegates : 

'I'he position now is that the i)eopIc in the 
Stale.s wish to be as coriipletcly free as t.neir fellow 
countrymen in the British Indian jirovinces. The 
utmost that they would concede to the jirinees is the 
position of constitutional moiiarchs as the British 
Urowii is ill Un'at Britain, t'ontinuing, he said, the 
federation envisaged in the Waite Taper was 
jrecisely what the Federation ought not to 
)C, and regretted that the jiriiices had maile no 
secret of the fact that they would uot mind 
entering it, if they were assured that their jiresent 
control over the subjw.ts would be uIIowcaI to 
contiime. ITc suggesied that in the provinces 
and in the units of Indian l-^tates there should 
be full local autonomy and there should he 
elected legislatures with ministers fully responsible 
lo them. The future federated (Jovernment, lie 
pointed out, shoulil he a fully responsible (lovern- 
ment and no departments should be reserved. 
The speeiaf powers and safe-guards which did uot 
satisfy the people should be left over and the 
Ohanecllor of the lOxcheiiner should not he a 
figui-ehead while the real jiower and authority 
would he divided between the llescrve Bank 
and the < iovernor-Geiieral. Concluding, lie 
exhorted that the b'ederation which the [leople 
should accept should be the corajilcto mistress of 
her own house. 

There should be no difficulty for tin* 
people of the Indian States aud ‘British’ 
India in supporting these views, as they 
arc only a repetition of opinions widely 
held and long. 

Mr. >t. C. Kclkar, the veteran jiublicist, 
emphasized in the course of his able 
presidential address 

the supreme necessity for Indian princes to 
dcmoiistrato that they are less self-centred, that 
they arc prepared to be represented in the coming 
federation by re])reaentativcs and that they would 
ho prcf>arc(] to introduce rc[)rcBuntativc institutions 
ill their States. Mr. Kelkar declared that the 
Indian States con Id yet bo saved from the anarchist 
and the coininuiiist if the Trinces showed a little 
more democratic spirit in politics and a little more 
socialistic tendency in matters economic. 

He urged the Indian I’rinccs to forgo willingly 
those legislative and executive powers which the 
King of England or the Tresident of the United 
States of America did not claim or was not allowed 
to enjoy. He appealed to them to treat their State 
revenue as trust projjerty to be administered for 
the welfare of the people. Within federation they 
should not make themselves a deadweight against 
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the democratic aspirations of the British Indian 
people. While he wtole-heartedly approved of the 
federal scheme, he «loubted whether the so-called 
federation was in the making or in the melting- 
pot, as the real attitude of the Princes was still 
shrouded in mystery. 

Outlining the demands of the people of 
the States, he said : 

I’aramonntcy should not he divided and it 
should ultimately rest with the Federal (Jovorn- 
ment. During the transition period the Princes 
should establish responsible government in their 
States and undertake nrogressive legislation. The 
Stales should be admitted into federation on the 
condition that the siandard of (lovernment in 
them would 1)0 the same .^s that in British India. 
The States should be represented in the hederal 
IjCgislature only through eU;eled representatives 
of the pcojde and no nominees of the Pinees 
should he allowed. Fnlil responsible government 
was established in the States and independent 
judiciary came into existence the States’ judiciary 
shonld 1)0 linked to the J'Vdcral Supreme Court. 
The declaration of fundamental rights of the 
people should be included in the federal constitu¬ 
tion and sneh rights should be gnaTante.ed to the 
people. 

In conclusion, he said that the problem of 
federation deserved to be discussed in all its 
aspects, heeausK once the Constitution Act was 
])asscd there would be years and years before it 
could be amended. 

Mr. Kelkar’s mature opinions will find a 
responsive echo in the niintls of all Indian 
nationalists. 

How Hyderabad Rettenues Are 
Spent 

Jn his presidential address at the Indian 
States’ People’s (’onferenco Mr. N. Kclkar 
appealed to the I’rinces to treat their State 
revenue as trust property to be administered 
for the welfare of the people. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge that a few Princes act 
according to the spirit of this principle ; but 
unhappily most of them, whether Hindins, 
Musalmans or Sikhs, do not. Some make 
public declarations in harmony with these 
principles but do not act up to them. 
An apt illustration of this observation is 
to be found in a memorial submitted to 
H. E. H. the N'/am’s Government by the 
Standing Committee of the Hindu subjects 
of Hyderabad, of which we received a copy 
recently. 

The memorialists begin by observing : 

We, the members of the Standing (.brnmittee of 
the Hyderabad Hindu subjects, note with satisfac¬ 
tion the remarks made by the Government of His 


lOxalted Highness in their commnniiiue issued 
from Delhi, dated the -nd March lill’c, in which 
they arc pleased to say that ‘‘They ( Hindu 
subjects) well know that their pros])crity and 
hajjpiness are as dear to their Ruler’s henrt as 
those of their fellow subjects, whether Muslims, 
Christians or I’arsis. His Exalted Highness 
l)ri/.es alike the loyalty of all and will never 
tolerate any racial discrimination, either in the 
public service or in any other direction." The 
gracious I'irman published in .larida-i-Elamia 
Vol. (io, »lat.e(l iL’lh Saharewar llilW F. in connec¬ 
tion with Guruilwara Mander, contains an explicit 
statemi'nt by his IXalted Highness of his wise 
jKilicy in treating all the religionists in the 
Stale e(|UalJy for wliich the Committee is very 
grateful. The relevant portion is as below: 

"If. is tile duty of every Government that they 
shonld protect the life, property and the sacred 
places of the subjects of divergent religions. This 
had been the jiolicy of my ancestors and inas¬ 
much as I have been following their footsteps 
I have adopted tlie same jioliey. The Rider of the 
connti'y liad neviT shown any jiartiality towards 
any religion, whatever lie his personal religion. 
On the same iinnciple. I have issued orders to my 
tioverninent that, not only should they pay nroiier 
attention to the (iuriidwaras but they should pay 
atUsition to every place of worship, so tliat thoy 
may be safe from the interference of outsiders, 
()ii account of this golden principle of administra¬ 
tion, the name of my dynasty has liccome famous 
since olden times and 1 have strong hopes that 
the same good name would be perpetuated." 

The memorial is followed by eleven tables, 
h’rom them one can o-asily see that it is not 
at all true that the llnlor of Hyderabad ‘'had 
never shown any partiality towards any 
religion.” Hindus form about seven-eighths 
of the population of the State and contribute 
the bulk of its revenues. Now, look at the 
expenditure. 

Table No. I gives the cxiienses •incurred by the 
Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
on Kazis, Fesh-lrnams, Halizes, etc., from 1H2.') 
F-asli to l.ilO Fasli (I'.M.') .V. D. to !!»:«) j\. D.) 
The c.xpenditure has increaseil from Rs. (i!),87fl in 
the year Fasli (.o Us. '!'Sii,07,') in 1IH0 Fasli. 

In Fiisli Iix. iirre (/i/rn for repaim 

for moxiinrx in foirn/n roontnrs. The amounts on 
this head are spent from Fuhlie Revenue contri¬ 
buted to the Government, by all the religionists 
residing in tlie Stale and therefore the question 
naturally arises, why such a large amount should 
be sjicnt annually for tlic iieiiefit of one commu¬ 
nity •’ If it is supposed that Government should 
create facilities for the better understanding of the 
ri'ligion by their subjects, the next question which 
arises is why the Government should spend such 
large amounts over Kazis, Pash-Imams, and Uafizes 
and not spend a portion thereof on Shastris, 
Pandits, or Christian Priests in the State? 

Ill this connection it may be noted that one can 
understand the money spent from the public 
revenue for the religious uplift of the subjects of 
the State, but how can the expenditure of 
Rs. 595,700 be justfied on repairs of mosques in 
foreign countries ? 
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Tabic IT gives the amoiinta spent on 
pilgrims to Mecca })y the Nizam’s Government. 
Why should ii State spend money on this 
head ? And if ther<i be any reason for doing 
so, why arc not pilgrims sent at State expense 
to Hcnar(;s, Palestine or Rome ? Table 111 
shows the amounts spimt on Moslem festivals, 
nothing having been spent on non-Moslem 
festivals for more than a decade. Tables IV 
and IVA show that, of the Mamuldars, 
Yomiadars and Salianadars receiving annual 
cash allowaTic.es of from Us, 200 to Us. 1200 
and above, fidS are Miihomedans, 100 Hindus 
and s others. Table V (religious charities), 
table VI (ecclesiastical (h'partmcnt), table 
Vll (religions and charitable institutions), 
table VIII (grants to foreign iustitiitions), 
table I.V (donations to several institutions 
and persons) and tables \ and XI (amounts 
spent on the ecoh’siasticid d(*piii’tmcnt) all 
show partiality to Mahoinedan persons, 
institutions, etc., to the total or almost total 
exclusion of non-Mahomedan ones. The 
amounts in anh iahlr total several laklis. 

Jagadananda Uay 

In Jagadananda Uaj' Santinilcetan has 
lost an iuspiiing, devoted :ind A-erv successful 
teacher. lie was connected with the school 
almost from the beginning and gave himself 
literally to the work with :dl his heart. His 
lovTi for his pupils knew no bounds. Tie did 
not think his duty to them ended with the 
school hours. He hclpc^d them whenever 
necessary and practie:ible during his and 
their waking honr.s. Nor was his work co¬ 
terminous with the teacliing of the subjects 
professed by him. lie enlightened and 
entertained his pupils with his store 
of scientific knowledge. No wonder, he 
was rewiirded with the siiic(!re 
respect jind affection of generations of 
students. lie has enriched llcngali literature 
with scientific books on various subjects 
written in !i simple jind attractive style. lie 
was unrivalled in this field of literary activity. 
Though osl('tTsibly written for boys and girls, 
these books are worthy of study by many 
of their ciders. The Calcutta University had 
ree.cntly appointed him a member of a 
Committee for drawing up a scheme for the 


development of scientific literature in the 
Hengali language. It would not be easy to 
iind his successor, h^or a number of years he 
did useful work in e.onneetion with rural 
self-governing institutions. He had an 
abounding sense of humour and could laugh 
heartily. He was known as a successful 
actor in some of Rabindranath Tagore’s plays. 

Pandit Kailas Prasad Kichlu 

Pandit Kailas Prasad Kichlu of Allaha¬ 
bad, whose unexpected death in Knropt! came 
as a shock to his numerous friends and 
relatives, began lif(T in a humble capacity in 
the olllce of the TiCgal Remembrancer of the 
United Provinces. He then moved on to the 
otliee of the Director of Public Instruction. 
Henceforth all the ofliccs he filled were 
connected with education. He became 
siiccossivclv hojid muster, insjTOctor of scfiiools, 
registrar of dopartim-ntal examinations, 

assistant director, deputy director, and 
Director of Public Instruction, D. P. 

Siib.soquciitlV he became special olficcr of 
the Agrii I'liiversity and Government of 
India hkliicjitional Advisor in South Africa. 
The last office ho held was the po«t of special 
edm'iilional officer in the Jaipur State, 
R,iijputami. II(T was an able teai'hor, a good 
diseiplitiTirian and a eaptible organizer utid 
adi7iiiiistrator. Withal he wiis noted for his 
geniality iind remarkable eimvcTsational 

powT'rs. 

Sir M. B, Chaubal 

Sir Mahadeo R. < 'haubal, whose death in 
Poona last month w:is announced witli 
regi’et in the Bombay Presidency papers, 

was the tiivt Indian executive councillor 
of th(! Bombay Government. To be the 
first Indian in holding ji high oflicial appoint¬ 
ment may .sometiincs be due, not to 
outstanding merit, bnt to accidental circum¬ 
stances. What made Sir Miihadco Ghaubal 
prominent was his excellent work in cotniec- 
tion with the Public Service (’oinmisaion 
of which T/ord Islington was the president. 
After retiring fnnn Government service 
he used to take a< tiv<! interest in the affairs 
of educational institutions in Poona, where 
he had settled. 
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Sir (then Mr.) M. B. (’haubal’s note of 
dissent to the Fleport of the Islington 
Commission may still bo read with j>rolit. 
Long extracts from it have boon given in 
Major liasu’s posthumous work, India 
Under the lirHixh ('roini.. We will 
<(uote a few sentences here from the 
extracts in that book. It seems that 
among the arguments used against the larger 
emjiloymcnt of educated Indians in tlie higher 
public services one was that they did not 
'represent’ the masses and sultered from class 
bias. Sir Mahadeo (Jhaubal’s reply ran as 
follows in part : 

‘‘If this argnrnent. is analysed one eaiinot hel|) 
bcinfi struck willi the 'assiim|>lion tliat Ihis 
capacity to irjinyrnf the masses is taken for 
i!:rantecl in the Knropt'an and the An^flo-Iiidi.in. 
It is difliciilt to understand c\actly what is 
intended to he convi'yed liy tin* word ‘ri'iiresenl.’ 
If it implies a knowledjie of th(‘ conditions of life 
of these masses, tlieir lialnls, their ways of li\in}; 
and_ thinkiiif;. their wants and urievaiiciiS, the 
ahilily to enter into tlieir thoiiftbls. and ai)]*reciatc 
what is iieecssary to edmaite them, to jriv(> them 
hijih(!r ideas of life, and make them* reali/.e their 
duties towards all about lliem, there ouj^ht t<o he 
no doubt tliat the cdiieated Indian has all these 
in a far hii^hi'i' deftree than any Eiiroix'aii or 
Anirlo-Indirin can claim to have. This elmrfre 
really is that the edueati'd Indian )ias a class bias, 
a sort of clannisliness, a tendeiiey to favour Ids 
own easte or eommiioily in liie dischar<re of his 
otiieial duties which detract from Ids usefulness 
ill till’ hif^hcr service, and therefore, the pre.senee of 
the Mnroiiean in larf;!* iiiimhers is necessary to 
hold the scales (>\eiily hctweeii these few educated 
tliousiinds and the diirnli and iaiioranl millions, 
who would otlienvise be o[)pre8Sed by them. 

■‘This is rather a shallow prefener this attemiit 
to take shelter behind the iiiassess ; and I think it 
only fair to state that the el.ass of rdueatis] 
Indians, Iroin whi-h only the hi^^her posis can lie 
filled, is siiiKukirly free from this iiarnnv-miiidedness 
and class or caste bias ; e. (/., no instances of 
i-oinjilaint on this score as ai^aiiist any of the 
Indian mcmliers of the Indian divil Service would 
be available, and I have no liesilation in eiidorsinfj 
the opinion of Sir Narayan ('’handiivarkar. in Ids 
recent eontribulion on viiliifre life in his tour 
through Konthern India, that t.he interests of the 
masses are likely to be far bettor understood and 
taken ejire of by the educated Indian than by the 
foreigner. As a matter of fact, all the measures 
proposed for the regeneration of tlie. lower and 
aepressed classes have emanated from the educated 
Indians of the higher castes. 'J’hc sehenic for the 
free and compulsory education of these masses 
was proixiscd by an educated Indian of a high 
caste and supported mainly by the ‘western- 
educated’ classes. High-soulcd anil self-sacrificing 
men are everyday coming forward from this class 
to work whole-heartedly in improving the 
condition of the masses.” 


Jafindra Mohan Sen Gupta 

By the death of Jatindra Mohan Sen 
(jrn]rta Bengal has lost a true leader whose 
place, humanly speaking, will remain vacant 
for an indefinite period. We say, “Bengal”, 
not “India”, because, as Bengal has fallen on 
evil days, we watit to avoid claiming for any 
Bengali, however great his worth, ‘All-Itidia’ 
importance. Non-Bengalis ought to be the. 
best judges of n/t// Bengali’s usefulness or 
otherwise to India outside Bengal. 

datindra Mohan possessed all the qualities 
of a true leader. lie had political know¬ 
ledge and wisdom in abundant measure, 
though like others superior to him in these 
repeets he wiis not infiilliblo. lie was fear¬ 
less, sincere and truth-loving in speech and 
action. Hi* was ever ri'ady to lose life and 
limb and iiroperty in promoting the Ciiusc ho. 
had at heart. And il was not mere theoretical 
readiness. IIis fearlossni'ss was proved on 
many an occasion. In the course of his 
servici* to the people he received bodily 
injuries, he went to jail, he was reduced to 
poverty by his fraternal goniirosity to those 
in need and hj* his giving up his practice 
as a lawyer for a time, and now the talc 
of his sulferings and sacrifices has b(!on 
completed by his death. 

As indicated above, he had known 
hefon* his last imprisonment what loss 
of jiersonal freedom meant. .V man 
ean be imprisoned many times, but can 
die only once. As he was only 4S at the 
time of his death as a prisoner, there was 
every possibility of Ids being imprisoned 
many times again if he had not been taken 
away so early. ’I’he hand of Death has 
spared Government that obloquy and expense. 

Ho WM.S not a more political leader. 
Like a true son of his noble and 
distinguished father, ho was a social 
roforincr its well, doing from boyhood up¬ 
wards many things quite naturally which arc 
being cou.sid(*rcd quite remarkable achieve¬ 
ments on the part of evmn some senior 
political leaders. He also practically worked 
for the indirstrial and economic advancement 
of tlio country. 

He was Mayor of (Calcutta for a longer 
period than any other incumbent of that high 
office. He filled it with dignity and impartia- 
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lity and with his personal honour and 
integrity unsullied upon by the breath of 
slander. 

. He was a good sportsman, both literally 
and figuratively. His urbanity and freedom 
from fanaticism of any sort were well ktiown 
characteristics. 

That he had to die as a prisoner was his 
glory—the glory of a martyr, but our disgrace. 

His imprisonment without charge and trial 
and bis death in 
a state of deten¬ 
tion must remain 
serious counts 
against the 
Government of 
the day. Being 
fearless of 
speech, in 
connection with 
the plunder 
of Chittagong 
Hindus he had 
given opportuni¬ 
ties before his 
last imprison¬ 
ment to some 
officials concer¬ 
ned and to the 
Government to 

take him to 
court. But these 
opportunities 
were not taken 
advantage of. 

Gove rnment 
chose the easier, 
swifter an<l 
apparently safer 
course of depriv¬ 
ing him of his 
liberty without 
charge or trial 
under some Regulation which has been found 
handy on many another occasion. He was 
suffering from ill-health at thp time of his last 
arrest What might have been, is generally 
mere fruitless speculation. But the human mind 
does not ieilways work under full subjection 
to this sapient maxim. Hence his sorrowing 
countrymen cannot but think that, had he 
been free, he could have had better medical 


treatment for his maladies and that unebafing 
spirit which makes for recovery. If he had 
been tried and found guilty and sentenced, 
he would have known when his confinement 
would end. But as things stood, he did not 
know when he would be free. So, though 
his spirit was cast in the heroic mould, that 
feeling of uncertainty and suspense could not 
but have stood in the way of his ultimate 
recovery, (.lovcrnment incurred a great res¬ 
ponsibility, when 
they arrested 
and put in 
prison a sick 
man. It cannot 
be said that 
that responsibi¬ 
lity was properly 
discharg(^d. His 
is not the only 
case which shows 
that perhaps 
Government 
officials have an 
inade(piate sense 
of their respon- 
.sibility for the 
health of politi¬ 
cal prisoners - 
particularly of 
those who are 
deprived of their 
liberty without 
charge Jind trial. 
The number of 
cases of tuber¬ 
culosis among 
such prisoners 
perhaps justifies 
such an observa¬ 
tion. 

The great 
popular demon¬ 
strations of a spontaneous character 
which m.'irked his funerals and the big 
meetings held in Calcutta and numerous 
other places in his honour show what 
place he occupied in the affections of 
the people. They also show that Congress 
has not lost its hold on the people— 
for he was above all a Congressman. 
Popular demonstrations are sometimes 
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discounted. But all such 
demonstrations do not 
deserve such discounting. In 
the case of Mr. Sen Gupta, 
in addition to popular demonstra¬ 
tions, there are the tributes 
paid to his personality by leading 
men in different parts of the 
country, some of them not 
belonging'to the Congress party. 
Wc refer to these tributes, as 
they have the ring of sincerity 
about them. 

That there was no reference 
to Mr. Sen Gupta’s death in 
the Calcutta High Court, of 
which he was a distinguished 
advocate, and in certain other 
courts, only shows, what is well 
known, that thev are not the 
courts of justice of a free and 
“independent country. AVe do 
not attach the least importance 
to such omissions. Ihey do 
hot take away from the great¬ 
ness of the eminent deceased 
or of the cause for which he 
stood. 

The European Councillors 
of the Calcutta Corporation who 
walked out when the resolution 



,The funeral procession of JatindiM Mohan Sen Gupta in Calcutta 




in honour of Mr. Sen Gupta was 

passed dishonoured themselves and their nsition observing that they did not share and could 
thereby. They could have stayed on after not honour his political principles and 

opinions. When any members 
of a representative body 
cannot vote for a motion, it 
is not usual for them to walk 
out. Walk-outs are for very 
special occasions. A walk¬ 
out was extremely unseemly , 
on an occasion when a re¬ 
presentative body wanted to 
show respect to the menioiy 
of a man who had been five 
times its worthy head—a 
man who as a political 
worker wanted freedom for 
his country, but who never 
acted feloniously or. die- 
honourably. The violatiota 
of some laws involves moral 


r 
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turpitude, that of others does 
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not. So, whilst all Govern¬ 
ments must needs punish 
even technical offences—it 
, must be borne in mind that 
Mr. Sen Gupta's imprison¬ 
ment was not duo to any 
proved offence of even this 
character, private citi^sens are 
not bound to make an un¬ 
seemly exhibition of disre¬ 
spect for even rebels. But 
nothing succeeds like success, 
it seems. Hence, while Bal¬ 
four and many other prominent 
British politicians have been 
known to place wreaths on 
the statue of the arch-rebel 
George Washington who 
with his comrades waged and 
won the War of American 
Independence, some puny 
specimens of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race could not refrain 
from showing disrespec-t to 
a dead non-violent rebel who 
and whose co-workers did not 
succeed in winning freedom 
for their country. 

It is not by demonstrations 
and memorials that wo can 
honour our loaders best. These 
have their value. But what 
is far more valuable and 
useful to the country is that 
we should all do our duty 
by it and lovingly serve it 



as they did. Their opinions may not all 
be ours, nor their methods. What is essential 
is that we should all unflinchingly follow the 
light vouchsafed to us as they did, in scorn 
of consequence. 

Acting Congress President Mr. 

Aneys statement. 

Na^jpur, July 22. 

,, (Delayed h Censored) 
Mr. M. S. Aney, acting President of the 
Oonieress, issued the following statement this 
evening: 

‘'Having considered very carefully the recommen¬ 
dations of the informal conference recently held at 
Poona, the discussion among Congressmen in 
conference and outride and the advice tendered by 
Mr. Qandhi. I have come to the eonclurion that 


the country’s best interests will l)e served by the 
following instnictiona being carried out: 

“I'irstly, the civil disobedience compaign should 
not be unconditionally withdrawn in the existing 
circumstances. 

Kccondly, mass civil disobcHiience, including the 
no-tax and no-rent, crimpaigns should be 
discontinued for the time being, the right of 
individuals who may be ready for every sufi’ering 
and prepared on their own responsibility to 
continue civil disobedience being reserved. 

. .*11 those able or willing to offer 

uidiyidual civil disobedience on tbeir own respon¬ 
sibility without expectation of any help from the 
Congress organization are cxpectM to do so. 

Fourthly, the secret methods followed hitherto 
should be abandoned. 

FiftUy, all Congress organizations including the 
A. I. C. C. office, should cease to exist for the 
time being, provided however, that, wherever 

K ible, the dictators in the provinces and all 
a dictators should continue. 


* 
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l^xthly, all Coni^resBmen unable, for any reaton 
whatsoever, to offer civil resistance, are expected 
to carry on individually or corporately, such 
constructive activities of the Congress as they arc 
fitted for. 

Thk Vicbkoy’s “No” 

“I regret that it has not been possible to call 
■ off the movement and it has become necessary for 
me to issue these instructions. I share many 
other Congressmen’s disappointment at Mr. (Tandhi’s 
very simple request, unaccompanied by any 
condition; for an intervievr with the Viceroy in order 
to explore peace possibilities being summarily r^ected. 

“His Excellency very wrongly allowed himself 
• to be influenced by unauthorized reports of the 
confidential proceedings of an informal conference 
which, for the sake of furthering peace efforts, 
were purposely held back from publication. His 
Ex<;ellency should have known that, at the 
Conference, an overwhelming opinion favoured the 
seeking of such an interview for an honourable peace. 

“I hold that it is impossible for any ("ongress 
organization or its representative to accept the 
terms peremptorily laid down by His Excellency 
as a condition-precedent to any peace conversation. 

. I hope that the nation will compel a revision of 
this attitude by developing the requisite strength, 
at whatever cost it may be. 

“Despite these instructions the suspension 
of the campaign till the end of the current month 
• stands.”—Associated Press. 

Full unreserved comment on .this state¬ 
ment is not practicable for two reasons. 
The minor reason is that, having^ been 
censored, it is not the full statement ; 
according to Mr. Gandhi it has been mutilated 
and contains misrepresentations. The main 
reason is that a full and impartial criticism 
ofrthe statement would retiuire one to point 
out the merits, if any, and the shortcomings, if 
any, of Congress plans and activities up to 
date. This, as the law stands, cannot be 
done impartially and exhaustively. 

Many Congressmen have objected to the 
statement on various grounds. Some have 
brought forward the technical and formal 
objection that the acting president was not 
competent tc issue such fiats, only the all- 
India Congress Committee having that power. 
They have accordingly asked him to call a 
meeting of that body. Others have objected 
on oilier and more essential grounds. 
Mahatma Gandhi holds that Mr. Aney has 
not' exceeded his powers. 

Gandhiji Explains Withdrawal Pro 
Tempore Of Civil Disobedience 
Movement 

Ahmbdabap. July 26. (Detayed) 

Mr. Gandhi has issued the fdlowing statement 
on the statement issued, by Mr. Aney, acting 
Congress President :— 

30-14 


“The statement issued by Mr. Anc.v closely 
follows the advice tendered by me at the informal 
TOnference. It does not give any reasons for the 
decision taken. Tt was left to me to give them. 
This does not mean that they are necessarily 
the reasons that guided Mr. Aney and all those 
friends who acce,j>ted my advice. They must be 
taken, therefore, to be solely mine. 

Skckkt Methods 

“Mr. Alley's iiistruclJons taboo the aticret 
methods. There is nothing inherently Avrong in 
them. 1 fully admit the purity of purpose and 
the great qleveriicss of the workers in eondueting 
the cami>aign by seeret methods devised to meet 
the situation created by the rc])resaivc meiisiires 
of the (lovernmciil. But secrecy is repugnant 
to Batyagraha and hampers its progress. It has 
undoubtedly contributed in a great measure 
to the present demoralization of iho people. I 
know that the ban on secrecy will soon stop 
the activities which appeared to keep the Congress 
before the public eye. But this doubtful benefit 
will be outwmghcd by the elimination of a method 
which is foreign to the sfiirit of Hatyagraha and 
which interferes with its efficacy. 

SatipPAOE Op Mass Movement 

“Another change made is tlie stoppage of the 
mass movement. The masses have acted bravely 
and suff’ered much wherever they have responded 
to the national call, but ample evidence is forth¬ 
coming to show that they are not able any longer 
to suffer the prolonged torture of the ordinance 
rule, now crystallized into statute by the 
legislatures. The Congress, as an organization, 
finds it increasingly difficult day by day to render 
them cilectivc aid. The stoppage of secrecy would 
prevent even the little relief that it was possible 
to give them. The masses liave not yet learnt 
to act as one man and without direction. They 
need more training and experience. 

SuppEKiNii Of a Few 

“ft may be objected that the suffering of a few 
individuals, however praiseworthy in itself, is 
of no practical value and cannot affect British 
policy. 1 dill'cr from such a view. In my opinion, 
the seemingly long or almost interminable process 
adumbrated by me will, in practice, be found 
to be the shortest, for I hold that true indepen- 
ilencc, /. e., imiepeiidcnce in the terms of anti on 
lichalf of the masses, can be proved in India’s 
case to be unattainable by any other method. 
The method of non-violence, which is an 
integral part, of the (tongress constitution, demands 
the course suggested by me.’’ 

imiTIKII WII.L 

“It must be clear to the. dullest intellect” 
continued Mr. Gandhi, “that British policy cannot 
change through a constitution which re^psters 
British will and ignores the wish or welfare of a 
nation. Any constitution imposed upon India by 
British will, unaffected by anything done in and 
by India, must, in the nature of things, harden 
and perpetuate British policy. It can and will be 
changed by adequate action taken by India ih the 
face of British repression. In other words, Britain 
cannot work out our salvation. We murt work 
it ourselves. Our independence should mesa the 
registration, not of Britain’s will, but of our will,' 
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wru. OF DUMB unULIOJIS 

“I have suggested the only way that will forge 
the necessaty sanction for the registration of our 
will, that is, the will of the dumb millions, for 
individul action must, in the long run,^ allect the 
maases. Let us not forget the uniqueness of 
India’s case. I know of no parallel to it in 
history. British will is enforced through India’s 
own men and, shall I say, even women. India 
supplied the civilian and the soldier. India 
supplies money and other resources. But our 
success is ensured the moment we lake the right 
route to our goal. I claim that_ we took it in 
1920 and, though it cannot be visibly demonstrated, 
we have since then taken long strides towards 
Poorna Swaraj. We could not have gone nearer 
the goal by any other way. Who can deny that, 
during the past thirteen years, we have seen an 
awakening among the masses never witnessed 
during the hundred years preceding September, 
1920 ? My advice does not proceed from a sense 
of depair or defeat. I have neither. 

MAHATMA FILLED WITH .lOY 

“I am filled with joy that the national response 
has l)een so great as it has been. The 
greatest cause for joy is that individuals as well 
aa the masses have observed uon>violence in action. 
In spite of themselves, we are too near the time 
to judge the merit of non-violence observed by the 
Frontier Pathans. They might have used violent 
language, but they have refrained from violent 
action in a way they have never done before 
within living memory. Such is the testimony of 
several sober and independent witnesses. If non¬ 
violence becomes rooted in the Pathan heart, it 
will solve several difficult problems for us. What 
is true of the Frontier Pathan is largely true of 
the dvil resisters throughout India.'' 

Continuing, Mr. (Sandhi said, “I must not be 
misunderstood. My claim is that the danger 
of a sudden outburst of violence is always present 
so long as the violence of the heart is not 
eradic^ed. I would have India adjure violence 
even if it had the power to wield it. One 
lesson that the western nations teach the world in 
flaming letters is that violence is not the way to 
peace and happiness. The cult of violence has not 
made them or those who have contact with them 
any the happier or better. Wore we as a nation 
ever to reach that living faith in non-violence and 
Imnl ub violence from our hearts, we would not even 
■ need resort to Civil Disoltedienoe. The latter is 
required, whilst we are trying non-violence as a 
mere policy or exp^ient. F.ven as a policy it is any 
way far more efiective than violence. 

SECRET OROANIZATIONS 'VO DISAIM’EAU 

“Under the dictators’ instructions secret organiza¬ 
tions will natuiaUy disappear. Every civU resistCT 
will be his or her owu leader. He or she will 
carry the burden,of the ,(k)ngre8s on his or her. 
otfu , civil , riesisters will be the 

tnutees pf the national honour.. .M^nwhile, ,the 
remai^ng Oongressnten , wjU engi^ ._m various 
0 &iWWnBtxuqtiveBctiYiHe*..Wdh,'(# Rarijaa service, 

. oomatPUJil umty. khadji pipdaptiou, jpann&cture of 
new, good% *4d jmproTemeniof ,o|indi¬ 

genous manuiactureh,M.,vrpll tiie deveopment or 
MSuecitgtiQp of village ioduatries,, the ifumrovement 


of agriculture pud cattle,, brreding^ and ttfaejuiiga- 
nization of labour unions not for political eiplplta- 
tion between Capital and,.Labour* In.,»c%-no 
branch of national-activity may be left untpauwed 
by the Congress. This will be possible if we *111 ^ 

got rid of the very wrong idea that^ there is no other 
(biigress activity save tpat of civil resistance or 
that the latter blocks all other activities. 

CouNctr- Programme , .. 

“I have left the Council programme untouched. 

To think now of the working of the Reforms to 
come is, in my opinion, altogether premature. We 
do not know what they are to be and when they 
are to come. It would behove those who are 
indined to participate to wait for the reforms 
before they commit themselves to a policy. _ _ 

“The existing legislatures can give no decisive 
opinion on this qaestiou. My head reels at the 
very thought of entering the councils for seeking 
to win independence. They may give some relid 
in specific cases but that is a miasma to keep the 
nation from its goal. They have no temptation 
for me in spite of my having sought through 
Mr. Bajagopalachari and others the co-operation 
of the l^islatures and the tiovernment in the 
matter of untouohability bills. The primary res¬ 
ponsibility for seeking it lies not on his shoulders, 
but mine. I offer no apology for having sought 
it. It is wholly consistent with the doctrine of 
non-co-oi>eration. 

Dictator’s Office to v/e Abolished 

“There is one thing on which Mr. Aney has 
differed from me and some other friends. I 
felt strongly that the office of the All-India 
Dictator and Provincial Dictators should also 
be abolished. But he has felt equally stronjdy 
that the office should be retained, if only as a 
symbol. I, however, see grave difficulties in our 
way. I, therefore, still feel that dictators should 
abolish themselves. 

Honourable Peace 

“The Vieeroy's refuel to see me even for the 
sake of exploring possibUities of peace renders it 
unnecessary to examuie the conditions under 
which, even without purna swaraj but jn fur¬ 
therance of it, civil disobedience may be discontinu¬ 
ed. But I may repeat what I have said so often 
that all non-co-operation is undertaken to ensure 
real co-operation in place of a forced one gnd 
all civil disobedience of laws is resorted to for 
the sake of rendering voluntary obedience instcM 
of forctxi obedience. Therefore, I have no doubt 
that the (Jongress would be ever ready for ui 
honourable peace.” y ■ 

We agree with Mahatma Gandhi tiikt 
dictatorship should gOi If 'the essehce or 
substance disappeara or is ill dheyataCei Whit 
is the practical usefulneeSs of the syrnhol ? 

The right of individuals. ‘to .eqptiiiue 
civil disobedience on their own respopsilt^ility 
and at their own risk without expacjl^Qnk pf 
Itny help from the has been reserved 

and- they-' are' 'toeacercas® this'Hght, 

At the hame time, all'Copjg^pSiiimeh^',Wjiable, 
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r^atyi ■ #haitsoef 6 i^, to dflRSr ' civil 
re^tance^ ‘ai% okpecti^ 't 6 oay^ bo, ittdivi-* 
diiailt' or (^porately, «uch coastitiotive 
^ activities of the ' Coa^ess as they are fit for. 
* The i^servation of to© right of individaal 
Civil 'Dieobedierice will make even merely 
cbbstructiVe Congress workers suspect in 
the eyes of the Q-overnment, and this snspi- 
cioii will hamper the performance of their 
constructive work. If constructive work 
aOCOrdfng to the Congress programme is 
attempted to be done corporately, that would 
require Organizations. But, as (Congress 
drganiaatiohs have been ordered to be broken 
fresh organizations for constructive work 
•Would be required. Will they not be suspect ? 
Moreover, does not the breaking up of 
existing organizations and building up new 
ones involve waste of energy ? 

As for council-entry, if the Constitution 
Act and the rules, regulations and instruc¬ 
tions in furtherance of its objects do not 
make it impossible for Congressmen to enter 
the councils honestly and honourably, some 
pariiamentarians among them should enter 
them, if only to prevent mischief and voice 
the national will. 

I 


Recognidon fot Dr. Kedarnafh Das 

We are glad the scientific knowledge, 
achievements, experience and professional 
distinction of Dr. Kedarnath Das have been 
recognized by the conferment on him of a 
knighthoOd. His position in the profession is 
such that it is not necessary to refer in detail 
dt thjs stage to his brilliant academical career 
and his anbsequent honorary distinctions. 
The lOarned, scientific and professional bodies 
pf which he is a fellow or a member and the 
popti^ntions to medical literature which he 
has made, are too numerous to mention. 
Bjit pei^htips it may be pointed out that he 
ki 80 ixc as we are aware, the only doctor 
bai’Asia who is an Honorary Fellow of the 
'American Association pf ! Obstetricians, 
Gynaeeologbts and Abodminal Surgeons and 
^ He 


of 


greatest | Qpstftnciah we have. in, bur 
miilBti There ^are Tefmknces to liis Works 

has renderett- ;eigwM.;*ewwoeiotoy|E^ «aiwe of 


medical education in the country, and is 
at present Principal of the Carmichael Medical 
College in Calcutta; 



]>r. Kedarnath Das 


Principalship of a Women's College 

The following advertisement appeared 
in a Calcutta paper some months ago ; 

Wanted—A Principal for the Bethune Collie, 
Calcutta, on contract for 5 years, from Ist Novem¬ 
ber, 19:13, or any subsequent date on which she 
joins the appointment, on an initial pay Tdryina 
from Rs. 403-12-0 to Rs, 616-4-0 a month,, acconf 
ing to the age of the selected candidate ({4ttS 
overseas pay varying from Rs. 170 to £17 a tnondi, 
if the smected candidate is of non-Asiatic 
domiede), together with rent-free quarters. 

2. Candidates, who should be British snhiCCtt, 
either tuimarried or widows, and between 30 and 
40 years of age, must possess a first class Masters 
degree of an Indian University or a good Hohotm 
degree a Eurohesn Universi^, with couSiderahiB 
experience and pmved djility aS' a soccessfCl 
teacher, disciplinarian and administrator of a 
large Women’s College. The eandtdaW mUiilrliie 
ah able orgihtieer of tbs socM sidemf i0(filege 
life. w*d should! pojssesf mtperiaiwe^uf • pwiidfiw 
institation. The ^possession of tesearoi wbi%,be 
of ibiad' kkr’ ttidhob^mf' j^idhetibhpwlfi w ip 
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A^lications will be received up to iUat 
May, 19»), by the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bcuf^al, Writers’ Buildings, Oslcntta. from whom 
further particulars can ite had on application. 

Bethiinc OolJege is the only Government 
College in Bengal for women affiliated to the 
Calcutta University. As its students are 
naturally Bengali girls for the most part, the 
order of choice of a principal for it should 
naturally be, first, a duly qualified Bengali 
lady graduate ; such a one not being available, 
the next choice should be that of a duly 
<|ualificd Indian lady graduate of some other 
province of India; and lastly, if no duly 
qualified Indian lady graduate of any province 
be available, then a foreigner may be chosen. 

The advertisement lays stress on the 
social side of college life. Stressing the 
importance of that side, but in no narrow 
sense, we also say that the principal sh, uld 
be one who knows the mother tongue, the 
literature and the conditions of life, at 
home and outside it, of the students 
(Bengali girls for the most part), the habits 
of Bengali girls, their ways of living and 
thinking, and their wants and grievances. 
She should be able "to enter into their 
thoughts and appreciate what is necessary to 
educate them, to give them higher ideas of 
life, and make them realize their duties to 
all about them.” For these reasons we think 
it essential that a duly (jualifled Bengali lady 
graduate should be appointed principal of 
Betbune College. It would not at all be 
difficult to Bnd one. The appointment of 
such a one would also serve as an incentive 
for our girl students to go in for the highest 
education available here. If offices of the 
highest usefulness, honour and emoluments 
are to go to strangers in spite of indigenous 
talent being available, that could not fail to 
act as a damper. 

There is great financial stringency in 
Bengal. That is an additional reason why 
money should not be thrown away in the form 
of overseas pay for a foreigner when a 
daughter of the province would do the work? 
far better without requiring such additional 
emoluments. 

/‘Married women, we find, have been 
ttiramarily told not to apply for the post. 
;Ohe is familiar with the prohibitory notices, 
"Dogs and children not allowed,” "No 


encumbrances” (meaning children). In the 
case of the principalship of Bethnne College, 
children, it seems, are not to be looked upon 
as a disqualification or a nuisance ; for widows 
may apply and they may have children. It 
is the husband who is a nuisance, and if a 
very well qualified lady wishes to become 
principal of Bethune College, she must 
manage somehow to become a widow ! We 
admit, in rare cases, the husband may be an 
encumbrance. But even then the gentleman 
would not and could not obstruct the lady 
principal in the discharge of her duties. 

We would not exclude spinsters, or 
widows with or without children. But we 
are absolutely against the exclusion of 
mothers with their husbands living. A 
woman, normally speaking, with children and 
her husband living, is, other things being 
equal, undoubtedly fitter to educate and deal 
with the children (grown-up though they be) 
of other parents than those without children 
and without husbands. A little knowledge 
of psychology and human nature leads one 
to this conclusion. We had recently a talk 
on the subject with Rabindranath Tagore, 
who is generally credited with understanding 
both education and human nature. His 
opinion on the subject of mothers as 
educators is the same as ours. 

Our views are indirectly supported by 
what is happening and being done in America 
in the sphere of women’s education. In the 
course of an article on "College Curriculum 
in the United States and the Needs of Women 
Students,” contributed to the April number 
of India and ike World, Frances Valiant 
Speek, Research Associate, American Asso¬ 
ciation of University Women, Washington, 
writes : 

In the years that have passed since 1900, and 
especially m the last few years, efforts have been 
made to adapt more nearly to existing needs the 
Oollef!:i) curricula for women. Having proved their 
intellectual abilities, women now freely admit that 
they are directly concerned with the homa 
marriage, children, and human relationships, and 
they wish to be prepared to deal efttetivdiy with 
these most fundamental matters. 

One indication of the changed attitude of women 
college graduates is found in the statistics of 
marriage. Up to 1900 less than half of the wom^ 
college graduates married, and those that did 
had an average of only one child apiece : andysis 
in the last few years Miow that about three-fourths 
of the graduates marry and that they have an 
average M two or more ^ildroi apiece. 
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Again : 

The White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection included in its series of reports 
published in 1932 a report on “Bdiication for Home 
and Family Life in Colleges.” This showed that 
colleges—men’s, women’s, and co-educational—are 
showing an increasing tendency to provide courses 
that will hel}) students meet the responsibilities of 
marriage, parenthood, and family life. 

The normal life for both man and woman 
is a married home life, and even go-ahead 
American womanhood has been obliged to 
admit this in theory and practice. Is it to be 
r^scived for Bethnne College through its 
future Principal to practically convey a 
contrary lesson 

British Ministers in Indian States 

In the House of Commons m the 2 ()th 
June last the Under-Secretary of State for 
India, 

Mr. Kutler, undertook to circulate the list of 
nineteen States in which European officers were 
employed as Ministers. The White Paper proposals 
did not limit the Htate Rulers’ discretion in the 
appointment of representatives to the Federal 
Tiegislatiire. * 

That is to say, these British ministers will 
most likely be appointed representatives of 
these States to the Federal Legislature and 
thus add to the strength of the elected and 
nominated European members of that body. 

The Argument of the Ballot Box 

In one of his speeches at Dacca last 
month His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
dwelt on the baneful effect of terrorism and 
exhorted his hearers and the wider public at 
large to bear in mind that ''the mischief of 
all doctrines of direct action, of changing 
form and personnel of government by violence, 
rather than by argument of the ballot box 
is that there is no end to the process.^’ So 
far as the condemnation of terrorism implied 
in his Excellency's exhortation is concerned, 
wc are entirely at one with him. We also 
hold that the argument of the ballot box is 
undoubtedly to be preferred. What wc do 
not know is how Indians can by the use 
of this argument change the form and 
personnel of the central and provincial 
governments in India. The Legislative 
Assembly has more than once passed 
xesolutaons supporting what is known as the 


"national demand.” But they have not been 
of any use. The form aud personnel of 
India’s government can, no doubt, be changed 
by British voters using the argument of the 
British ballot box. Bat Indian voters cannot 
be expected to consider the British Parlia¬ 
ment and the British ballot box as substitutes 
fora self-ruling Indian legislature and the 
Indian ballot box. 

Crimes Against Women 

Addressing the police His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal said in one of his 
speeches in Dacca : 

III addressing the p;entlenieu of the Union 
Hoards, I dwell mainly on the ((uestion of crimes 
against projierty. The fi;reater part of our serious 
crimes comes under that head. To these I should 
add a peculiarly cowanlly form of crime regardin); 
which wc perhajis hear more nowadays than 
formerly. I refer to ollenoes against women. It 
is quite wronR to suppose that the Presidency of 
Reiigal has a worse record in this respect than the 
other provinces of India. Statistics prove the 
contrary. The figures for Bengal have, however, 
shewn an increase under several heads. Further 
investigation would be necessary before we could 
say for certain how far this apparent increase is 
real and how far it may be due to the fact that 
additions! cases are being brought to light through 
the activities of certain Ijodies which have been 
giving the matter quite properly their special 
attention, for in the nature of things this is the 
sort of crime that is very often not brought to the 
notice of the police. Also incidents are sometimes 
reported as crimes where no breauh of the law has 
been committed. That was my experience during 
my ten years’ service at the Homo Office and I 
have little doubt, the same is true in Bengal. 

Still there are no doubt too many offences of 
this nature, and representations on the subject 
have recently been made to mo from quarters that 
are in no way unfriendly to Government. You 
will remember that as long ago as 1930 a circular 
letter was issued impressing upon officers the 
neiiessity of doing all they could to bring to 
justice those (of whatever community) who resorted 
to this form of offence. I am fully aware of the 
difficulties inherent iu this class of case. But these 
difficulties must be faced. The tradition of British 
administration the world over is to provide even* 
handed justice to the weak as to the strong and 
to guarantee security of person and property. 
That is a tradition that we owe it to ourselves to 
hand on intact to the Governments of the future. 
I know that I can rely upon the police of all 
grades to keep this object ever clearly in view. 

His Excellency’s active interest in the 
problem of stamping out crimes against 
women will bo highly appreciated. 

We are aware that such ciimes .ai^ 
committed to an alarming extent in 
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other ‘provtfteieB also* : The' following < letter 
publjahed io Abe iLahore DaMy 'Herald related 
to snob crioios: 

* ‘ ' '1^, itifimbers'of tlie Hindi] Youths’ 1jeBKU& 
di’Wtie^' to direct the attention of the Hindus df 
. shade and opinion to the appalling oumbet 
of ca^. of molestation and abduction of Hindu 
*‘ladies.' We do not want any scandal, biit ail 
< rNie isame we cannot hush up the matter. 

Bat most of the cases of abduction and kid¬ 
napping of Hindu women and children are 
re^rtra from the Punjab, Sindh and Eastern 
Bengal where the Hindus are in a minority. 
This fact puts the Hindus on their guard, We 
take this opportunity to exhort the Hindu youths 
that they shoiild organize themselves so that in 
, .foti^rp none should dare to lay hands on the 
'■ honour of their women. Oral cxindemnation would 
not be effective. This is just like crying over 
the spilt milk. We feel that some effective stop 
''■‘Should be taken to remove this blot from the 
■' Hindu community. We reqiiest the Hindu 

' p leaders to call an All-Parties conference in which 
'"idle teachers of various Hindu educational institu¬ 
tions may also be invited to think over this 
‘ ' shriouB problem.... 

At a crowded public meeting held at the 
Ittthore Y; M. C. A. Hall, under the presi¬ 
dency of Dr. Nand Lai, Bar-at-Law, speeches 
were made on the subject. Dr. JDamayanti 
Rali, a lady doctor, "exhorted the Hindu 
young men not to care for the indifference 
of the big people but rather to gird up their 
loins to fight out the evil.” 

' Captain Harnara Das of the Keva Bamiti 
- ''Voliinteer Corps said that the time for making 
■speeches had passed. He exhorted Dr. Damayanti 
Bali to raise up a volunteer corps of girls. He 
offered to assist her with 200 male volunteers 
to figlri out the menace. 

PmessOr Devi Das urged the women to organize 
: ‘ themtelves to protect their rights and interests. 

' ' Ssjtlar Nirmal Tej Singh assured the meeting on 

' ' behalf of the Bikh Young Men’s Association that 
;' ■Bikhs •would be ready to protect at the cost of 
'their lives the honour of women, whether Hindu, 

: Muslitn or Sikh. 

' Pundit Shiv Ram Sewak said the women them- 
adves eonld save their honour and rights. 

' Wltother Bengal’s record in this respect 
'i| w6r8e/6r not, it is incumbent on both the 
ipcople and . I Government of Bengal to fight 
the evil. 

' The customs and social ethics of this 
country are somewhat different from those of 
Great Britain. Hence what may not be crimes 
therey aire considered equivalent to crimes by 
^the' people here. If the Britishomade ' law' in 
India does mot regard .'them as crimes,'the 
^Wi-eifght tO' he <dihngedii 'The law '^ught 
mibo tehe^''|riianged<«o>jaak«'it easier? l&Nriitlie 


police to detect criminals and arreat ithem 
and to find out and . . rescue ) abducted and 
kidnapped girls and women.. ^ iHie, 'punish¬ 
ments should be made more deterrent. 
the case of accused whose offence has been 
proved, if the girl victimized cannpfc be fO^hid^ 
the property of the accuKed ought to. ibe 
confiscated. Persons guilty of gang .^ape 
ought to be transported for life, if not hanged. 
Mariy abducted girls are tahen ‘ fronjj 
place to place and kept concealed. ,in HjO 
houses of the relarives or friends of''the 
offenders. These shelterers ought to be 
punished along with the actual offenders. 


Rammohan Roy Centenary 
Publicity Booklet:^ 

The Rammohnn Roy centenary celebra¬ 
tions are coming nearer. In order properly 
to take part in and profit by them, one ought 
to know the ' main facts of his life, what 
moved him to do what. he did, the salient 
features of his personality, and the relation 
in which hjs life stands to the principal 
movements of modern India. If in addition 
anybody can study his works, so much the 
better for him. 


Rammohan Roy Centenary Publicity 
Booklets are meant to supply to the public 
an adquate amount of information relating to 
him. The first number of the series is out. 
Tt has been prepared by Mr. Amal HomC, 
editor of the Gahutta Munimpal Oaiettc. 
He has bestowed much time and labour and 
great care to its preparation. Among, (he 
persons whose writings have been. draWu 
upon are Sivanath Sastri, Rabindranath 
Tagore^ Brajendra Nath Seal, Brajendra Na'th 
Banerji and Ramananda Cbatterjce. iThC 
editor has supplied eight appendices and 5B 
supplementary notes. Besides, there ace 
7 illustrations. Though the voliinse ds 
called a booklet, it consists of 162 neatly 
printed pages of demy 8vo. besides the 
illustrations: lSo much informing/ iaod 
inepiring material for ei^t < annas i in turn- 
commonly cheap. ' .WC 'ean^tulate! Ahe 
editor on his achievenieati (•.> i to 
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view»tbttl;,,thQ. OomiiQMaal Pecisioq, giveq by 
tke British (]iQ7eEan;iei|it through the Pcitoe 
Miuister. Mr, . .Parusey > MacDonald stands 
iiaed and uualterablei , AU those things which 
the gaUiMe.; Indian people thought weiie 
pledgeagiynn to, them by British sov^ereigns 
and statesmen were not pledges at :aU. 

-, The \^?^hite Paper proposals, were, the last 
of, ;a a^sri^i o£ such resolutions or proposals. 
Bpt they are all liable to be scrapped or 
altered by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
TheioicettcaUy, therefore, the Communal 
DecisioD, which is embodied in the White 
Paper, is also liable to, change. But Sir 
Samuel Hoarc has said that the British 
Government would not be any party to any 
(Msenssion with a view to its modification. 
Sir, Samuel Hoare has said that they (the 
British Government) were compelled to give 
it, and would not change it. Who compellod 
them we do not know. But what compulsion 
was there to make it fiagraiitly unjust to the 
Hindus ? 

,The Communal Decision .has taken 
advantage of all the existing divisions of the 
Ittdian people, made arrangements for 
perpetuating them and has added a few more 
divisions. There would be new jealousies 
where they did not exist before. Such a 
marvellous creation of the human brain as 
this decision deserves to live for ever. 

' t' ■ 

The Ppofta Pact, 

The Poona Pact, which is a' limb of the 
Communal Decision by adoption or affiliation, 
would divide the Hindu community more 
thoroughly than’ the Premier’s' ^Ward,” and 
make ^s division longeivlived; ‘ 

oThe’Hindusi of Bengal, of all shades of 
^political'Opinion including most Congressmen, 
!iCon8ider>'i^e. |>rovisionB of the 'Poona Fact 
relating to Bengal unj ust. But there can be 
' I aos change 1 Assuming, without admitting, 
■)thevididilty'of ;th'e ttediniedd objections to any 
(chinige,^'may 'we appeal! te history? After 
ages o£h stupor; or looBshne^ or worse, when 
.v|^ple»»halve awoket to the wrong done to them 
')Of Edivoke to didir oivnifooHshnesa, Ohanges Mve 
: oomOr-rilrndt by* *the'fiat r.cfitnettjin 'sutkoidty, 
;<1k«)L>iiit(ihnid idtheri :wsy.i) Th»‘>ipeeple< df 
jiBeogal'kdlrolbepto the) injnstih'd of thoPoona 
<PMt iidblf mdnthk^iet udti^'ithe 


period for granted -^after its acceptance by the 
British Premie^. And yet we are, tdd,there 
can be no rightii^ of the wrong done;! 
Aud this is said not . by . foreigners 
alone, but so think some . prominent 
Indians also. It is really a pity. . The 
appeal for justice preferred by, any province 
or class or section of the population of India 
to their Indian fellow-countrymen should not 
be barred by limitation as it were or rejected 
on any other similar technical ground. Each 
case should be considered on its 'merite* 
Dr. Ambedkar lias desired to amend the Pa<d 
on a material point. But nobody has Sjud 
that his proposed amendment is tirne-bairred*' 

The technical objections adduced to 
prevent consideration of the apjpeal p^the 
Bengali Hindu intelligentsia for justice have 
been shown to be not tpiite valid by Sir 
Nripendra Nath Sircar, Advocate-General 
of Bengal, and others. But our point is that 
even if they were valid, the appeal ought 
to be heard by our countrymen. They may 
not have power to immediately 'the 

wrong. But if they be convinced of the jUtiice 
of the case, that would be no small gain, •. 

So far as Bengal is concerned, the com¬ 
munal ^Ward” and the Poona pact have Been 
such that, even if India got real Federation 
with central responsibility and aufondjU^f'' in 
the .provinces, Bengal would be a very ,jW^ak 
unit and a perpetual danger to democracycand 
nationalism. A chain not stripngei;'ifMn 
its weakest link. Hence to artificially: weaken 
Bengal—or any other province, would be - to 
weaken the whole Federation. But., if,;'*the 
communal "award” and the Poona Pact 
be adhered to in their present,,'fqfins, 
the strongest advocates . of democ^oy 
and nationalism in Bengal, those who in>this 
province have striven most streriubugly^^or 
popular freedom against the . autooralac, 
bureaucratic and communul^tie fdjtbes 
combined—we mean the Behgidi* Btlfidn 
intelligentsia—this olass^ we uige, >wPoIA be 
rendered hopelessly weak by! < uUj dsiMiQbite 
undemocratic arrangements^ ; • > -h .ri.dt 

i . ' t ! '' 'i I. I n'M 

Rabindtafiafh\TagoT£ and'fhls^: i\ vf lt »] 
PoOrtd F^Cf ' S I ■; i-jiM.)! ;-1 li ■>'>?* «i' 

< ' When 'at a meetii^ of 

Pahikmentary) >Ctffisw|itt^ 
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raised the question of the Poona Pact as it 
afTected Bengal and pointed out that there 
was no signatory to that Pact representing 
the Bengal Hindus, Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that daring the negotiations the Government 
received scores of telegrams, all in favour of 
the Pact, one of which came from a 
distinguished Hindu of Bengal - Rabindranath 
Tagore. I'hereiipon Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
chimed in by saying that both he and 
Mr. Jayakar were present in Poona during 
the negotiations and that he remembered the 
telegrams from Bengal. Dr. Tagore has 
explained his part in the aflair in the 
following statement: 

“I remember to have sent a cable to the rrime 
Minister not to delay in accepting!; the pro(>osal 
about communal award sent to him by Alahatmaji. 
At that moment a situation was created which 
was extremely painful, not affording us the least 
time or peace of mind to think quietly of the 
possible consequences of the Poona Tact, which had 
already l)een arrived at before my arrival, when 
^pru and Jayakar had already left, and in a 
conference in which no responsible representatives 
bf Bengal took part. Tpon the immediate settle¬ 
ment of this question Mahatmaji’s life depended 
and the intolerable anxiety causm by such a crisis 
drove me precipitately to a commitment which 
I now realise as a mistake from the point of view 
of our country’s permanent interest. 

‘‘Never having any experience in poMtical deal¬ 
ings, while entertaining a great love for Mahatmaji 
and u complete faith in his wisdom in Indian 
politics, 1 dared not wait for further consideration, 
which was unfortunate, as justice has certainly been 
sacrificed in the case of Bengal. I have not the 
least doubt now that such an injustice will 
continue to cause mischief for all parties con¬ 
cerned, keeping alive the spirit of communal 
conflict in our province in an intense form making 
peaceful government of the country perpetually 
difficult. 

“That the British Goveniment refuses to recon¬ 
sider this subject of a vital importance to us, while 
all Other proposals contained in the White Paper 
are being freely rehandled, does not surprise or 
hurt me too much; but that the Indian roemtiers 
of the Oonference, belonging to provinces different 
from ours, should not only remain apathetic but 
actively take part in aggravating Bengal’s mis¬ 
fortune is terribly ominous, presaging no good for 
our future history.”—(A, P.) 

Rabindranath Tagore hat* often been twit¬ 
ted with thinking Wernatiooullv,’ in the sense 
that he does not care for the interests of 
his comnaunity, province or nation. There 
is this much of truth in this gibe that he 
is not a communalist or a parochial patriot 
and that he considers public questions from a 
broad humanitarian point of view. When 


such a man issues an honest and frank 
statement like the above and says that 
‘Jmiwe has certainly been saerificeil in the 
cme of liengal/ whatever foreigners may 
think, Indians even of the greatest pro¬ 
minence should pause to consider the case 
of Bengal. 

The reference in the last few lines of 
the statement is to what Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn said on behalf of himself and 
Mr. Jayakar, supporting Sir Samuel Hoare. 
Dr. Tagore’s apprehensions are not baseless. 
It has been reported that Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas has opposed the proposal to give 
Bengal even half the proceeds of the .lute 
export duty, though in Bengal the Govern¬ 
ment, the Europeans, the Musalmans and the 
Hindus are convinced that Bengal is entitled 
to the entire proceeds of that duty. No 
public man outside Bengal should act on the 
assumption that Bengal must be wrong, 
just as Bengalis must not assume that they 
must be right always. Bengal may be 
despicable, - but facts and justice are not. 
And the facts are that the Central Govern¬ 
ment takes the largest amount and the 
highest percentage of revenue from Bengal, 
and that Bengal is consequently a deficit 
province, not on account of lack of resources, 
but because of “inequitale distribution of 
revenue between the Centre and the 
Provinces,” as the Bengfil Publicity Board’s 
semi-official pamphlet on "Provincial Finance 
under the White Paper” puts it. 

Sir N. N. Sircar's Work in England 

It would be a dereliction of public duty 
if we did not in this connection acknowledge 
with gratitude the strenuous endeavours being 
made in England by Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar by speeches, publications, interviews 
and able and informed cross-examination of 
witnesses before the Joint Select Committee 
to obtain justice for Bengal. Just like other 
men, it is not for him to command success ; 
but he has done more—he has deserved it. 
Some of the questions he has tackled are 
not mere provincial or Bengal questions ; 
for instance the question of “The High Courts 
in India,” or, “Is the Communal Decision a 
‘Pledge’ ?” or, “Is the Communal Decision 




kmxd ntSome of,. ’ ^er 

* lilpieBtioaa to 

; ‘^eqgto un(fik» I4i0' ’Oooiaiuitol- Anrord 
•ndtheP^a Piujt/^ "AHocation of Seats 
in the Bengd Provincial Legislature as 
proposed in we White Paper,” ^TPaote retoting 
to the Poona Pact and How it Affecte 
SeOghl,” '^Who are Depressed Classes in 
Bengal f What their Number f ’ "Bengal 
‘^^errorism and Bengal Finance ” Even strictly 
provtocial questions indirectly promote the 
^al or woe of the whole of In<Ba. A festOTng 
sore in one limb, or paralysis in one limb, 
cannot but hfiect the health and strength of 
the whole body. 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi Not Brahmanized 


. k. OBiriAn 

Asked il it ms true as Usted in a Pnss report 
thst.he had (tod the Governmeot to the 
poMOBsion Ok ais AshxAia io iAtioipatioo 
' eonfisoatioD, Idjr. Osndhi replied in the aetetlTa 
He added ttiat he mked the people patwwy to 
await events instead of annoipaUng than. 

MAMT SCHSnXS 

^Aaked whether he had decided ttpon^ any plan, 
Mr. Gandhi said that tfiere wwe updpubtedls 
maoy achetnes iloatiDg in liis btaia which it woiud 
be purposeless to recount, but m chmii as anythiUjl 
took a definite shape he would gladly ^ahare »t 
with the public, but he would share it first with 
Govemment.--Assoctatei Press. 

Not being an active political workerj the 
editor of this journal is unwillii^ and unable 
to lay down a cut and dry programnae for 
others to follow. But we may be aUnwed 
to give expression to some views. 


In our last issne, page 112, we published 
an extract from the letter of The Leader^s 
Bombay Correspondent in which it was 
stated that, as part of the nuptial rites of 
Mr. Devadas Q-andhi, a' ceremony had been 
performed for making a Brahmin of him. 
After the publication of our * last issue we 
found in the smne paper a letter from Kaka 
Kalelkar in which he said that the ceremony 
was the Vedio Bratyastorm whose object is 
not BrahmanifioatioD. 

Suspension of Congress Commiffees, 
and Passible Chaos 

Ahmedabsd, July 29. (Delayed). 

Asked by a Bepresentative of toe 
Press” what he hsd to say regarding toe fears 
oitertained by some quarters that toe suspension 
of Ckmgreas committees would plnnge the conntiy 
into doaoB Mr. Gandhi , said that behind this 
nimstion there a grave misconception of 
dm situatuMt. Ine'question preaupposed that 
there were lawfully working Oongiess onumizations 
all over toe country whito toe Acting Congress 
President had dissolved. 

Tbe fast ms tost a]f working oi^izations 
were made illegal. What was therefore working 
Wmu sdbret ori^izatlonB and toadow cabinets and 


H -tola iiwoaldaMted to leadito cha^ That oondi* 
torn had hem anticipated and stopped by toe 
'dettoh'of toe Aetiag Preeideot. If there wps any 
‘ AAms AoW, to (Weala he 'omfined * to ih tovMoala. 

At Mr. 
'toe': more' 

■ ' |»'M*|toA'i. 


would 
to its 
teenier’ 
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Politics does and must occupy a la^ 
space in the minds of all modem , live 
peoples. Though not properly orga^ed and 
strong with the strength of unity, the pdople . 
of India are a living people. Andj therefore, 
they are and must bo more and more 
politically-minded) though politics. tot the 
narrow sense should not and will not receive 
their exclusive attention. Hitherto pqngress 
politics. has largely occupied the fiehi As 
Congress is for the time being not to function 
politioally in a collective capacity, indlvidtmls 
being left to do what they can in that 
direction, it cannot obviously supply the 
need for politioal agitation and action ,to wa 
adequate extent will then do this 

work ? 

Can the Liberals do so ? Many o| them 
have got abundant political infomutolpn, 
political 'wisdom,' eloquence and . 
mentative power. But for reasons)) ' 

need not be dwelt upon, they hiiye l<Mto ; 
influence with the intel%entsto f|a,A ^ 
masses. The liberals are against direct ■ 
action of any kind. Direct action hito|iuir 
doubtedly, not succeeded. But it has J 
the imagination of the publto^ md 
its failure, it has not lost its dharnu 
libemls or any otfaffli' 8(toobl nf' 

'devise:some - {«0fg^camme:whidh/;\ls.>.,^^ 

.dtoect actoonoit'toe. 

^narrow: 
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oompriMing men from t^e right wing of the 
Congress and the left wing of the National 
. Liberal Federation, to oariy on the needful 
^ ^litical work vigorously. Liberalism as it 
* ts has been ousted, does not hold the field, 
and oannot recapture it. It requires re¬ 
vitalizing by the infusion of some amount of 
intransigency. 

If that be not possible, and if Congress 
too remains in a state of suspended ani¬ 
mation, a lull, a sort of interregnum, would be 
more desirable than confusion, disorder, 
'chaos.' But "Nature abhors a vacuum." 
There cannot be a lull, an interregnum of any 
appreciably long duration. The lull would 
perhaps be followed by something stormy, 
either non-violent or violent. That would be 
undesirable. 

Centenary of the Abolition 
of Slavery. 

The centenary of the abolition of slavery 
was celebrated on the 29th «Tuly last in 
England. William Wilberforce, who did 
more than any other man to rouse the public 
conscirnce to the inhumanity of chattel 
slavery, died on the same day a century ago. 
The abolition of slavery, so far as it has 
gone, Is a matter for rejoicing. It marks 
a stage in the progress of man. But 
it should not be lost sight of that slavery 
in its literal sense still exists in some 
countries, and in a disguised form it exists 
in Africa and India and everywhere else 
where the wealthy organized peoples 
industrially exploit the labour of poor un¬ 
organized weak peoples. 

Poetical servitude is not the same thing 
as chattel slavery. But it also is dehumaniz¬ 
ing and harmful. 

The Passing of Sabarmati Ashram 

We have not been able fully to realize 
the inner workings of Mahatma Gandhi's 
mind which led Mm to ibsolve to disband 
Sabarmati Ashram. The . thought of the 
passing ij'hf Sabarmati saddens ns. It stood 
for the spirit as opposed to mattml, however 
bulky, mighty or imposihg the latter m%ht 
be. .i|t hM the faith am the oourage to 


stand up in all its smallness a|piinst the bi^. 
It stood for purity and truth. It stood for 
the self-mastery of man as opposed to tibe 
dominance of machinery. 

Sir Samuel Hoare Congratulated f 

We have nnt been surprised, though we 
have been both amused and humiliated, to 
read in the papers that he has been 
congratulated by some Indian "delegates” on 
his ability and courage and what not in 
standing up for the White Paper. India 
remains in her present political condition 
because there can be found Indians to praise 
a man who stands up for a charter of India's 
servitude, which the White Paper is. When 
die-hards like Churchill raised a storm of 
agitation against the White Paper, we sus¬ 
pected that it was, in part at least, meant to 
mislead Indians to think that that document 
must be a great boon, for why otherwise 
should the opponents of India condemn it ? 
Churchill and Go. may be congratulated on 
their sucebss in bamboozling at least a few 
Indian "leaders” without followers. 

Expansion of Depressed Class 
Education in U. P. 

The unanimous acceptance by the U. P. 
legislative council of the^ Brahmin Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani's resolution asking for. an allot¬ 
ment of funds to the extent of a minimum of 
Rb. 10,00,000 in five years for the expansion 
of education of the depressed classes shows 
that a representative body of which the vast 
majority of members do not belong to the 
depressed classes does care for their 
welfare 

Freeman's "Chosen Region of Lies" 

The English historian Freeman has 
written in TM Methods of Historical Studyf 
pp. 258-5», “When we come to manifestoes, 
proclamations,”, and the like, "Here we are in 
the very chosen region of lies ; evmybody hi, 
by the nature of the case, trying to over¬ 
reach eve:^body cisp.^ "He is of c^Udtike 
simplicity iudeed i^o’believes every rovM 
proclamation or tibe preamble cl eymy Act 
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of ParKament as telling ns, not onij what 
certain angast persons did, but the motives 
which led them to do it." 

I We read this passage years ago, and 
came to the concinsion, to which we have 
adhered ever since, that English dictionaries 
give only the ordinary exoteric meanings in 
the case of certain words, their esoteric 
diplomatic meanings being known only to the 
initiated. 'Pledge' is one of these words. 
We were confirmed in our conviction when 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declared in effect 
^ in the House of Commons that what Indians 
considered pledges were mere "declarations 
of intentions." If further strengthening of our 
conviction were needed, it came on reading 
the proceedings of that meeting of the Joint 
Select Committee at which Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Irwin in their diverse but converg¬ 
ing methods gave the coup de grace to Indian 
simpletons' superstitious belief in so-called 
pledges. What a relief and a solace even to 
wise simpletons to know the reality! 

The only pity is that Freeman* has not 
lived to read the proceedings of that edifying 
meeting of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
^ mittee. Had he lived to do so he would most 
probably in a revised edition of The Methods 
of Historical Study have inserted the word 
"pledges,” after the words "manifestoes, 
proclamations," "preambles,” etc. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehfofs Example 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta, whose tenure of 
the Mayoralty of Karachi for eleven years 
has been marked by many great improvements 
in that city and its administration, has 
resigned his Office as a protest against the 
introduction of the poison of communalism 
into the administration of the Corporation 
of that city. Having been at Karachi during 
the session of the Congress held there last, 
we personally came to know how he is 
esteemed and admired by all communities 
and sections of the people for the impartiality, 
energy, ability and devotion with which be 
performed his heavy duties. The cause of 
ms i^igni^on is that he has oOme "to realise 
in Im inimeasing degree the‘CoipOriiition 
had deculed S^ous andi impostmit qnestiom, 
pnrtiealuely ^ q&esdon of mgh aj^EtoliitiiieiitB, 


in a communal spirit." He has therefore 
dissociated himself from this oommunalisation 
of the civic government of the town, as he 
was rightly convinced that it would lead to 
a deterioration of the efficiency of municipal 
administration. 

The principle which Mr. Jamshed Mehta 
has upheld by his resignation ought to be 
followed by all Governments and local 
bodies. But the Government of India and 
some provincial Governments have already 
gone in for the opposite practice of dividing 
jobs according to religious communities, the 
Calcutta Corporation has followed suit, and 
the Unity Conference at Allahabad was 
asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and his 
friends to divide jobs according to creed. 
Some Hindu leaders, too, who want unity 
at any price, favoured the idea, to which we 
could not and never can reconcile ourselves. 
It would make for loss of national efficiency 
and would not develop but impair the 
efficiency of even the communities favoured. 
And in addition it would give rise to justifi¬ 
able heart-b'irnings and discontent among the 
fittest, excluded from office because of their 
creed. 

R. O. T. C. in America 

In our last June number Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose has described the Reserve Officers' 
Training Corps (B. O. T. C.) in educational 
institutions ^roughout the U. S. A. In the 
opinion of Dr. J. T. Sunderland, "Those 
corps and the military training in our 
[American] colleges and universities are an 
insidious apd powerful influence against all 
peace movements ; they tend to militarize 
the whole mind of the country." 


The Possibility of American 
Exploitation of India 


Jonathan Mitchell writes in The New 
Republic that "if there is to be any quicks 
expansion of American exports, it will have 
to be in our exports to Asia." He oonsi^iriB 
separately and in detail the possibilitiee ef 
exploiting China, India and Soviet Buaeitiir 
In hiso[dmon., 

eiqiilollttion of liiidla ' Oh a 
it it eoenm, ’ iVeetmiUfiy ulM he 
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EnglinA Ai kt as direct, trade with India u 
eonoamed, we would get the leavings, al^wh 
these, might easily be substantial. However, Indiws 
o^loUation by England would almost oertamly 
fbnne about a great increase in exports from ns 
to mgland itself, and through England to Indu 
{provioed, that is, we agreed to accent English- 
Indian securities in return), and would prooably 
be an important stimulus to world trade every¬ 
where- 

The writer then describes two British 
policies with respect to India the object of 
both of which is the exploitation of India. 

Ever since the World War, England has vacil¬ 
lated between two irreconcilable policies towards 
India. One is the policy of Mr. Winston Chur¬ 
chill, according to which Indian Nationalism is to 
be rooted out by force and India is to remain 
soldy a place to send younger sons, and other 
indict male rdatives, or the Enpdish governing 
classes. The other policy, of which Lord Irwin has 
been perhaps the most conspicnous advocate, is to 
concMe whatever is needful to Gandhi, make au 
end to the pr^ent unrest and uncertainty and start 
ahead at once with India’s economic development. 

"Economic development” is an euphemism 
for exploitation. 

The writer finds a close parallel to Lord 
Irwin’s policy in the Nine Power Treaty 
programme for China. 

The essential object of the Niue Power Treaty 
is to establish in Ohlna a central government 
which shall be strong in relation to its own citisens, 
well able to preserve order and protect foreign 
investments, but thoroughly subiervienl ( since 
depoidmit for its existence upon for^n loans) 
m relation to the Ormt Powers. Lord Irwin, and 
those who believe like him, apparently wish to 
create from among the bankers, merchants and 
lawyers who throng the Indian Nationalist move¬ 
ment—and who are markedly less spiritual than 
Gandhi—a similarly complaisant government for 
India. 

So the Great Powers did not want China 
to be reidjly free ? 

The writer proceeds : 

As in the case of China, the exploitation would 
afford no permanent way of escara from our 
economic troubles. But even though for the most 
part we had to deal through England as a middle 
man, it would be temporarily ve^ helpful to oar 
basiaen men. Iske China, India's potential 
capacity to absorb Western manufactures is enor- , 
moos, and once India's develdoment was begun 
it » possible that w^th in India would uuirease 
rapidfr. 

It is worih pointing oat that the negotiationB now 
m mxsaem between the &itash govemnsen^ and 
the Inman leaders are of ddtieai linportimee for 
ad's owh destiny, ^ite apart l^oin its in%aer 
adafitip, Indk is iQready |k)i|apd's 
B'OfemeiM «. .'«»trii^„sai* 



embracing boycott against England by. Indiafrona 
like the boycott Soum (ffdna hu maintidned s^piiust 
Japan—would seriously afibet Enf^and’s intema- 
tional-trade balance. Continued hmg enough^ 
unless England could find compensating nuurket, id 
would force perhaps one-toith ot Engifimd’s popular 
tion permanenliy on the dole. Activi^ srmm • 
rebellion by India, on the other hand, might qmte , 
possibly set afire the whole Orient. 

But that is. out of the questiou. 


*'Seeds of Dominion Sfafus" in the 
White Paper 

In the Joint Select Committee Sir Samuel 
Hoarc said that the White Paper contained 
"the seeds of Dominion Status” but did not 
explain how it did so. Perhaps, in the way 
that autocracy contains the seeds of demo¬ 
cracy, in the way that the autocracy of the 
Bourbons contained tbe seeds of the French 
republic, or in the way that Czarist rule 
contained the seeds of the soviet republics ! 

Rabindranath lagores Two 
Telegrams 

In his anxiety to save the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi—an anxiety shared by numerous 
other persons, Rabindranath Tagore sent a 
cable to the British Prime Minister to accept 
the Poona Pact, Sir Samuel Hoare has beefi 
able to make much political capital out of it, 
and for that reason Tagore’s importance 
has been emphasized by him. But ^e same 
Tagore, along with some seventy other not 
unimportant Indians, sent another cable to 
the Premier urging the release of politieal 
prisoners of certain descriptions and the 
inviting of the Congress to collaborate in 
shaping tbe coming constitution. This latter 
Tagore is, of course, not an important man !- 

Accidental Synchronism 

Recently theiif has been much agitatian. < 
in England, by British die-hards, delegated:* 
members . 0 ^ the Bktropean jjkBsoeurieaa in' 
India and the delegated ^ members of. the • > 
Indian Polio# service, somajof whom s^iewrad « < ) 
as wihsesses before tha^iqA Seleot ; 

Igaiu# the transfer of kp# aiid 
.to Ministera. who m-' fid |ipi!l, 08 Atiiiuf.tiilkft.: 
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the Oovtnoiar < of Bengal han openljp-iledaeed 
himself opposed to . any ducrin^ation i^inst 
Beng^. So the aooidental synohrontsm of the 
Beldan^ riots 'witit the aforesaid agitaj^on htm 
not pleased him or lengthened his hands. But 
this synchronism may perhaps have pleased 
the agitators. But if they use such riots 
as an argument against the transfer of law 
and order, they must meet a counter^-argument, 
namely, that though law and order has all 
along been a reserved subject, such orgies 
of plunder, arson and murder, far from being 
prevented, have gone on increasing in 
intensity, volume and number. 

Such accidental synchronisms have been 
not^ before. This particular one was an 
accidental challenge to Dp. Alem who had 
come to Calcutta a little earlier to prosecute 
his campaign against comraunalism. 


“Ihe real blame, howeiarA auHt -raat' on thes 
ahouldera of those who ddiberately {^ve the 
Illiterate Monalmans the proTooatioa.-. whielv. 
exaaperated them into oommittine these gratMome 
acts. ’ 

The £nian B^adur'a statement has been 
effectively criticised and Its mislmding 
character thm-oughly exposed in the editorial 
and correspondence columns of The Jtmriia 
Bazar.Patrika and some other 'papers. But 
let us have some idea of the provoestion 
' alleged to have been given by tlie Hindus. 
The Khan Bahadur writes : 


The Beldanga *'Riots" 

At Beldanga, Nowpukhuria, Mirsapor 
and other villages in the Murshidabad district 
Muslim mobs of several thousands indulged 
in orgies of assault, loot, arson and murder,* 
directed against the Hindus. Armed police 
pickets guarding the village Kowpukhuiia on 
the day of occurrence were driven off by a 
Muslim mob of several tbonsands, and a 
Circle Inspector of Police (a Hindu) was 
severly beaten by the mob in the Dak 
Bungalow in the presence of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer. As all this happened while the 
police authorities were supervising patrol 
arrangements in the localities, the riots 
have not enhanced the prestige ,of the 
Government. 

Muhammadan apologists, tiie most 
prominent among them being Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momio, who rose to be commissioner, 
of a Division, gay that the Moslems were 
provoked by the Hindus. Though ^ Khan 
Bahadur ob^rves : 

“It eannot be denied that the Musaalmaos ha^ 
bem vnilty of a most dastardly crim^ w»., arson 
and loot,* 'Which. no amoont of- prorocatien oair 
jostify or mitigate,” 

the bidk>of;4Ui^ yeiy kmg stateaenh Ina beem 
devoted .to Aiagoif^l the alli^ed |Hrovooatio» 
giyemiliy'<tthe' HiuwS’i atiid. to/ tuioiiBleuiig 




‘^e Hath Jatra took place on the 26tli of Juae 
and the Hindus though adhering to the letter of 
the agreement by not taking the procession b^ond 
the temple, offended against it iii spirit by 
^Trying opposite the temule and besting their 
drams m an annoying and outrageous manneg. 
This hurt the Mussalmans bat nothing untoward 
happened on that occasion.” 

“The Ulta Hath processions with music proceeded 
to the Shiva temple and one by one they halted^ 
thwe for considerable length of time beating their 
drums and playing tfadr music in an ontrageoua 
manner whilst the Mussalmans were assemMsd^in 
the mosque for their afternoon prsyei^. Some of 
the Mussalmans compltined of this to their leader 
Haji Md. Yusuf, who sent a slip to the PcdiM 
asking them to request the Hindus to nlniin from 
disturbing the Mussalmcns in their prayer. This 
was not done, , as evidently the processionigts did 
not go beyond the limit prescribed in the 
agreement” 

So, even the Khan Bahaduv admits that 
the Hindus adhered to the letter of the 
agreement. As regards its spirit, everything 
depended,. it seems, on the degree or 
loudness of tiie Hindus* music. la thcsre 
any sonometer, which can help the Hin<itoi. 
to find out the pitch and the loudnese pf .. 
their drums and pipes which will not offen^-»* 
Moslems ? Or can the Khan .Bkhaduc.. 
procure for payment, by the Hindiu,. thus j 
services of Moslem musicians or noisiciatto ’' 
who are experts in determinii^p this 
and loudness ? 

' We think the Khan Baha:!^]ipr. $nd ||bm 
telligent and educated Muhammadan leaders 
like himself would have* done^x botteiv^i^ 
instead of indulging in apologetics, they^ltwl 
iold their .illiterate . or Ipss efhiostoi 
religioaists ’that Hlndtll had aa oiiieb .ri|^ 
perform on their drums apd o^er l 

* instruments,,* w • idl thoBn^.^i.imb%|^l^^ 
>itt whieh* "illusealjiiaBB. ’4uye 
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and Natural and 
^ IHuman Noises 

ij 

^ It does not appear that God, who is 
Worshipped under different names by 
'different peoples and communities, is an 
'Exclusively quiet-loving Being, and is 
disturbed by either music or noise. Fur, 

' He is Himself ret-ponsible for the roar of 
storms, volcanic eruptions and cataracts, 
which is louder and more terrific to human 
ears than man-made noises. Moreover, 
oommousense tells us that He does not 
discriminate between Hindu, Christian and 
Muhammadan drums. Muhammadans them¬ 
selves, too, do not object to their own Muhar- 
rsm music before mosques or to the Christian 
Government's martial music played before 
mosques by marching troops. 

But as these remarks may be slighted 
as those of an infidel, let us hear what, 
according to a Mussalman gentleman, the 
Moslems of countries other than India feci on 
the subject 


**Mttsic Before Mosques'* in other 
Muslim Countries 

Dr. E. Ahamed writes in his "Thoughts on 
Beldanga’^; 

I remember to have visited the beautiful Mosque 
in Paris, near the Jardin des Plants. Hundreds of 
vorsbippers go there every day. .Inst attached to 
the Moi^ue and run by the same management is a 
Restaurant and Cabaret, where wonderful Pilau 
and Kabab are served. Music goes on (ill the 
early hours of the morning. Nobody objects, 
because the absurd idea of “no music before a 
mosque” is uuknown in any country except India, 
—Morroccoon, ISgyptian, Arabian or Turkish 
Muslims «ve ignorant of^any such thing. Htill we 
sre asked to Imeve that it is an Islamic custom 
not to permit music before Mosques. 1 would ask 
some or our dogmatic worthies to visit the bazaars 
of Algeria, Cairo or Istambul. They would soon 
revise their opinions. 

The doctor then points out what ought 
to be done. 


f 
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But the point is, many Muslim leaders (so-called) 
do not want to see reason. If they yren rcasonap 
ble 1 would have expected them to say that no 
leliginn, least of all Islam, would approve of loot 
and arson even if music has been played 00 yards 
away from a mosque. That is why t have a kind 
of conviction that there has beeu a brw*dowa of 



Muslims—ia that we mwd realfiw that the ntsuitss'' 
are below the level of the best ioteUigeuoe amoum 
the individuals. The mass has to be persusded, 
cajoled or frightened before rsasonable action can 
be taken. One of our future problems is to find 
some method of bringing our highest intclligenoe 
more rapidly and effectively into acticn, and to 
got the mass mind directed and inspired by the 
standuds of our best individnids. Then only can 
our masses have a sense of justice, fur-play, fming 
of fellowship with other human beings, sympathy 
and understanding, a code of honour, a nati^ <a 
cruelty and intellectual judgment. This is a task 
for the younger minds of Bengal.—Will they 
do it ? 


Moslem Riots in Bengal 

Moslem unrest and riots in Bengal are 
not of quite recent date. They have gone 
on for decades, though Dr. Taylor, author of 
the Topography of Dacca, and Walter 
Hamilton, author of the East India Gazetteer, 
bear testimony to the neighbourly feelings 
and behaviour of Hindus and Moslems a 
century ago. 

The Partition of Bengal produced great 
unrest. Dr. Rash Behm Ghosc was then 
for some time a member of the Supreme 
Legislative Council. In one of his speeches 
there {Speeches by Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, 
pp. ,31-33) he said: 

“And this brings me to the unrest in Peugal, 
the partition of which has not only strained the 
loyalty of many people but hul led to traeic 
results which ought to have been foreseen by the 
author of that measure. One of its olgeefa was 
to strengthen the Mahom&laft influetiee in East 
Bengal. ' That influence has i been strengthened; 
hut its strength has hem manifested in a pctiuliar 
loay. 

[Italics ours. Ed. 

Judging from the seats allotted in the 
Legislatures to the different communities, 
one of the objects of the R. T. C., the 
communal "award” and the White Paper 
would appear to bo to "strengthen the 
Mahommedan influence.” If Moslems feel 
that their influence has already increaoed, 
their leaders ought to see that that feeling 
does not find vent in harmful ways—ways 
harmful to themselves no less than to 
others. 

As at present excuses arc being brought 
forward to minimize the guilt of Moslem 
mobs, BO a quarter of a oeatniy ago similiar 
excuses were trotted out. Among these 
Br. Ghose referred to the ehaige "wat 
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oan»e of tii© general law- 
lee«ii(^s of tte lower classy among the 
Hahoixitni€4anfl which burst into flame in 
East Bengal.” He quoted the evidence of 
aeveral English magistrates to prove that that 
was not the case. Said he : 

“At Jamalpur, where the dietarbaocM began_ in 
the Myiaeneinah district, the first information 
lodfted at the Police station contrined no r^rence 
whatever to boycott or picketting. Mr. Beatson 
IMl, the trying magistrate at Dewaoganj, found 
that the boycott was not the cause of the 
disturbances. Another special Migistrote at 
Dewanganj, himself a Mahommedan gentleman of 
cnlture, remarked: ‘There was not the loMt 
provocation to rioting ; the common object of the 
rioters was evidently to molest the Hindus. In 
another case the same Magistrate observed: 
The evidence adduced on the side of 
the prosecution shows that, on the date of the 
riot, the accused had read over a noto to a 
„ crowd of Mussalmans and had told them that the 
Government and Nawab Bahadur of Dacca had 
passed orders to the effect that nobody would be 
punished for plundering and oppressing the 
Hindus. So, after the Kali’s image was broken 
by the Mussalmans. the shops of this Hindu traders 
were also looted.’ ” 

Again, Mr. Barueville, the Sub-Divisional 
Officer of Jamalpur, in his report on the 
Melaudahat riots said ; "Some Mussalmans 
proclaimed by beat of drums that the 
Government had permitted them to loot the 
Hindus.” And in the Hargilchar abduction 
case, the same Magistrate remarked that tlie 
outrages were due to the announcement that 
■ the Government had permitted the Mahom- 
medans to marry Hindu widows in nika form. 
Dr. Ghose observed : 

“The true explanation of the sava^ outbreak is 
to be found in the ‘red pamphlet’ which was 
circulated so widely among the Mahommedans lu 
East Bengal, in which there is not a word 
about boycott or Hindu volunteers.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the contents 
wf j&is ^red pamphlet.^ What has to be 
V{$tfV«8ti^ed is, whether notices like those 
to above were read out at Beldaoga 
i? cjl^er villages, proclamations like the above 
made by beat of dmm, 'red pamphlets' 
disteiUbnted, Cr any other similar 
m|yjfjppii ' adopted to excite, the Moslem villagers, 
'fc'^has. bieee.’^teced'„tliai',,.-there .were 


Mohan Mataufya 

Mr. Butler, Under-Secretary of 
India, stated in the Hmtse of Qpm: 
some time ago, that if the allegaMob 
Congress delegates in Oalcntta ytere i 
jected to assault, etc., were again repi&itt 
action would be taken. When this 
cabled out to India, Pandit Madan 
Malaviya, who originally oircnlated 
allegation, again asserted that he belie^^^p 
the statements made by the aggrieved ConJ^^il^P 
delegates to be true. Action on the 
of Mr. Butler may perhaps follow. 








**Asia for the Asians* 

Japan has not really liberated Manchhi^l^ 
She has practically annexed it So 
of "Asia for the Asians” with Jajniii'i^ 
leader, raised by some Japanese, oahom 
deceive Indians. The real object of imp^^^ 
list Japanese' may be guessed froniv^ 
following extract from the Japan 
Gtronicle : 




Mr, Kikuchi Bungo, Director of the NJi 
Bayou Go., fears no great things can be 
from the proposed Anglo-Japanese convene' 

In his opinion, the only remedy for the aftniiL. 
is the establishment of an Oriental Monroe BteW 
as against the American—the Orient 
Oriental with Japan for its leader. Even ff .jTij 
should play the part of a second Oenojim 
fighting the world, he says, I do not think 
should come out of it a second 
Manchuria has become independent, thanks 
great sacrifices made. Let us go fari&|; 
"do” China more thoroughly. To “do’’ is 
happy word. What I mean is to place the « 
more thoroughly under Japan’s iafluenc& 
not do merely to have her under our ei^| 
force. But trade will then increase as it oil 
Tsingtau was guarded by Japanese 
It is advisable that the whole of Ohiua 
joined to Japan by force or by peti 
does nut matter winch. - ' » 

Some Japanese have been 
prevent rousing Indian hostUii^* 
point out that the boycott of Indiaq I 
Japan would be a mistake. Foit - : 

Mr. Takanobtt Mnrobnshi, • it 
and one, of the ^ 4.t! v s 


_one. 

Society , now 
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(;rJww«Hi* Mitfob of China, most Japan needs bmt 
^India alao -to ‘<50fai:defce ha: mter^ 
Spatial isolation ? Or does she intend to conquer 
i;,jfi»ina, India and ultimately the whole world ? 

;>; tBut is it really India that is goinij: to adopt a 
*tt^ibitive tariff against Japanese goods. Oris 
■n% ^aI« power behind her ? Those who know that 
; tiui erection of tarriff barriers in India was the 
direct product of the Ottawa Conference will be at 
‘ ho loss to detect the tnith—that the Indian tarift 
does not mean a conflict between India and Ja])nn, 
but a conflict lietween Britain and Japan, or tnore 
strictly speaking, a conflict between British 
ihdustry or capital and Japanese industry 
or capital, for there is no reason why the 
Indian, masses should lioycott Japanese goods 
for the benefit of the manufactures of Britain 
■^manufactures, moreover, which ore more expensive 
than Japanese goods. 

Again : 

Mr. Ito Takenosuke, Managing Director of the 
Ito Chu Trading Company, says that it will be a 
- foc^ish policy to l)oycoti Indian cotton, for such a 

f nantity of raw cotton as Japan now imiKirts from 
rtdia (say »()(),(XK) bak« a yean may bo dispostnl 
' without much difficulty by the growth of cotton 
spinning in India and the ixissiblc use of more 
’ Indian cotton in the Lancashire mills, that even 
'-■'If cotton depreciates more or less in value the loss 
; w^ be put up with by the. farmers with resigiia- 
■’' lion ana the gain will accrue to the spinners in 
’ 'fiiaia and Kngland, incidentally taking away from 
, the competing power of the Japanese spinners 
in 'ibo world niarket. 











Mtirobu^'ls -xfe do 

like A real states raan and kunwisnite^d^l' 

he writes : 

All nations should stand on an etinal' , 
this is an inviolable principle, andifris tM ta^g^ 
right that is alone in accord with it; Whl^ A|, 
demands is tliat no nation shall be conwerea^ 
another or sell its liberty to anouief. 
nationalist movement of China and the Swsro 
movement of India resolve themselves in the wj 
analysis into the principle of national equaliW 
Nor can there be jjeace on earth unless and 
this principle is firmly established. Let all 
not merely India only, rise under this slogan 
Asia will no doubt do so sooner or lato, aWG 
Japan is the only nation capable of leading tW 
movement. It in in this sense that Japan shoW 
be the emancipator of Asia. The emancipatibn 
of Asia must not mean the substitutioh^ qa 
Japanese for British Imperialism. Neither Chutilli, 
India nor any other people of Asia want anj 
alien master. What Asia really wants is neither 
an Oriental Monroe Doctruie nor .fapanese Impena- 
lisra but a free federation of Asia. Japan should 
learn lessons from British policy, but not ^ repeal 
its errors and thereby estrange for ever peoples 
who should be her friends. The time has conu 
for the first time in our history for us to ushoi 
a regime of right into Asia. If wo make the 
most Of this opport.iinity, .Japan will be the 
emancipator of .\8ia, whereas if we miss or abate 
this opixntiinity, the nation will be condemned to 
permanent isolation. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHY OF TRUTH 

{Studied in relation to Western Mysticism) 

By VERRIER ELWIN 
Part One 


I 

O F the three ultimate values of 
Platonism—Goodness, Truth and 
Beauty—Truth, which includes the 
other two, may be considered as 
the most important. But it is surprising to 
find that only a few of the great religious 
teachers of the world have adopted Truth as 
their sole ultimate category. The love of 
Truth runs as a majestic undor-rythm to the 
majestic harmonies of the Upanishads, but 
it in far from being the only value exalted 
there. Christ preferred to speak of God as 
love. Neo-Platonism thought of the 
Ultimate in terms of Beauty : Philo declared 
the Beatific Vision to be the vision of Peace. 
Others have used ■ such terms as Light, 
Wisdom, Being, the Infinite, the Boundless. 
Many mystics, both Eastern and Western, 
will only use negative terras holding that 
these come nearer than any affirmations to 
the description of the reality, that is, above 
all, thoijght and all knowledge. Kabir speaks 
of Perfect Bliss: Tagore of Beauty and 
Joy ; the majority of the Western mystics 
of Ifove. Thus Augustine is the apostle of 
intellectual love of the Divine ; Bernard of 


emotional love ; Francis of practical love ; 
John of the Cross of romantic love. 

But there have been others who have 
thought of Reality chiefly in terms of Truth, 
and this article will attempt to relate their 
teaching to the mystical philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

It will be noticed that I use the word 
“Mysticism” in connection with Mahatma 
Gandhi. By mysticism I do not, of course, 
mean the extraordinary phenomena of visions 
and ecstasies, nor do I mean a vague and 
nebulous theology which will serve as a 
refuge of those who are tired of thinking. 
By mysticism I mean the conviction that man 
is capable of a real knowledge of God and of 
communion with Him ; that even here and 
now we may see within and beyond the 
temporal the gracious features of the spiritual 
world ; and that the pure of heart may 
live a life of conscious union with transcen¬ 
dental Reality. 

In this sense Mahatma Gandhi is a 
mystic. Particularly does his underlying 
mysticism display itself in his teaching n^bout.. 
Truth. The word is as a trumpet which i^t«p 
the level-headed politician and social refoi^^ 
to the greatest heights of mystical intai|ibhi. . v 
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II 

1 propose then to attempt to set the 
Mahatma's teaching on Truth in the context 
of the "Truth-Mysticism” of the West. This 
does not imply any borrowing from Western 
thought: the Mahatma’s roots go deep into 
his" own soil, and I do not suppose that he 
has ever heard of John Smith, the Cambridge 
Platonist, whose outlook on Truth is so 
similar to his own. But it will help us to 
sec its grandeur and dignity, as well as the 
beauty of a life spent in its service, as we 
watch the one love of Truth spanning the 
vast divergence of the hemispheres. 

Our survey could be enlarged indefinitely, 
for the history of the quest for Truth is the 
history of religion. But I am deliberately 
confining our discussion to those who can be 
called Truth-mystics, those who actually 
tliink in terms of Truth. The title of the 
article should also be remembered : it is a 
study of the Mahatma’s philosophy of Truth 
in relation not to all mysticism but to 
Western Mysticism, for this is tlio field in 
which I am most at home. I am not unaware 
of the ideal of Truth which has dignified 
the work of almost every Indian thinker and 
mystic, but this side of our subject must 
wait treatment on another occasion. 

The identification of the Ultimate 
Reality with Truth is very old, and Mahatma 
Gandhi is original not so much in speaking 
of Truth as in speaking of practically 
nothing else. His conception of Truth is 
metaphysical, mystical and moral : there is 
no aspect of it which is not real to him. It 
has been his special task to bring this lofty 
philosophical idea down to earth, to intro¬ 
duce it as a working principle into the lives 
of ordinary people, to direct its austere moral 
challenge upon world-politics, to exalt it as 
a practical basis of business and personal 
relations, and to work out with great 
exactness what is implied in the quest for 
its realusation. 

But wo are anticipating. Let us turn 
first to the West, where after a brief 
survey, we shall construct an outline of 
"Trudi-^Mysticism” against which we may 
examine t^e Mahatma’s teachings in greater 
detail. 


Ill 

The conception of Truth as an adequate 
definition of the Cltimate Reality, and as an 
ideal basis of the moral life, goes back to 
Plato and Stoicism, and may be found also 
in the religion of ancient Egypt, where the 
God Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, who reveals 
the hidden truth to humanity, is given the 
attribute of Eternal Truth. In the famous 
Book of the Dead, dating from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, there is a picture of the Last 
Judgment, where the heart of a dead man 
is being weighed in the 8cal(is against the 
feathcr of Truth. Trutli is the standard on 
which men will be judged. 

h'or Plato, Truth is more than one of the 
soul’s proper jewels which adorn it on its 
earthly pilgrimage : it is more than a definition 
of God: it is a great ontological reality, 
existing in its own right, "knowledge ab.soIute 
in existence absolute.” The quest for the 
triple star of Goodness, Truth and Beauty 
is held to be the one life that is worth living, 
and the one life that leads to a life beyond. 
For,the mincl tiiat is set on Truth becomes 
immortal, as it grows like to that which it 
loves. Plato does not offer us much hope of 
attjiining the vision of Truth while we remain 
in the body, for only a life of perfect holiness 
can give us that. 

•‘We mast set the soul free of the body ; we 
must behold things as they are, aud then, helike, 
we shall attain the wisdom that we doairo, and of 
which we say we are lovers : not while we live 
but after death—For then and not till then will 
the soul be parted from the body, and exist in 
herself alone ..And having thus got rid of the 
foolishness of the body we shall, it would seem, be 
pure and hold converse with the pure, and shall 
in our own selves have complete knowledge of the 
fncorruptible, which is, I take it, no other than 
the very Truth.” 

It is easy to misunderstand Keats’ famous 
equation—Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty— 
and Mahatma Gandhi is right, as we shall 
see, in questioning it. But in Plato, Beauty 
and Tmth at their highest do converge. 
For the^eauty, of which he writes with so 
great an enthusiasm, is not mere {esthetic 
beauty like the beauty of a face or of a hand, 
but it is a 

“Beauty eternal, not growing or decaying, not 
waxing or waning ; bt^ beauty absolute, separate 
Bim|de and everlasting.” ‘ 
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And this Beauty is attained in the follow¬ 
ing miinner. 

“He should begin by loring earthly things for the 
sake of the absolute loveliness, ascending to that 
as it were by degrees or steps, from the first to the 
second, and thence to all Mr forms ; and from fair 
forms to fair conduct, and from fair conduct to fair 
principles, until from fair principles he finally 
arrive at the ultimate principles of -ml, and learn 
what absolute Beauty is.” 

And in this vision, being in contact not 
with images . but with realities, "he will give 
birth not to images, but to very Truth itself.” 

IV 

For Platonism, then. Truth is almost 
synonymous with Reality or Existence—the 
conception is ontological. For the earlier 
Judaism, Truth meant constancy or faithful¬ 
ness—the meaning is ethical. In the Old 
Testament, Truth does not moan scientific 
truth of fact: it means that which is 
consistent with itself, loyal to its own nature. 
It is thus not usually applied to propositions, 
btit to persons. The oft-repeated saying that 
the truth ol the Lord ondureth for ever 
means that God will never contra4ict himself : 
his dealings with mankind will always express 
his nature. For the Jew thought of God as 
active, as having dealings with the world, 
and when he said that God was true, he did 
not mean only that God existed, but that he 
also acted and acted according to a plan. 
"To the ancient Hebrews,” it has been said, 
"truth was a matter of motive and character 
rather than of accuracy. Thus in the 
Decalogue there is no actual and direct 
condemnation of lying, but the prohibition is 
directed against the bearing of false witness, 
the dastardly motive being the thing 
denounced rather than the failure accurately 
to describe facts.” The idea of Truth, there¬ 
fore, which Christ inherited was that Truth 
meant consistency of character : it was truth 
of action rather than truth of idea. And we 
find in fact in that part of his teaching which 
may be regarded as authentic, no conception 
of metaphysical or mystical truth, but a great 
emphasis on Truth as the basis of morality. 
The life and character of Christ give us in 
dramatic human form the perfect embodiment 
of Truth ; but it is only in the Fourth Gospel 
that tbe idea is invested with philosophic 
dignity. 


Thi OT the Fourth Gospel uses 

for Truth the Greek word Aletkeia. Aletheia 
implies the ultimate significance of things; 
it is that which is finally real in a realm of 
ends and values. Truth is the will of God r 
it is God himself: to act according to Truth 
is to follow the will of God, to become like 
God, Truth is the law of the transcendental 
world of spirit. As later for Augustine, 
Truth and Light are for this writer almost 
identical terms. The children of the light 
know truth and walk in the truth. The 
spirit of truth dwells within them, leading 
them forward to an ever deepening realization 
of God. The sons of truth—those who are 
real and sincere, whose characters are 
transparent—are free. Truth is the basis of 
all liberty. "Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth .shall make you free.” This Truth 
is not only metaphysical truth ; it is essentially 
truth of action, truth of character. "If we 
say that we have fellowship with God, and 
walk in darkness, wo lie, and do not the 
truth.” "If we say we have, no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.” "He that saith, I know God, and 
keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and 
the truth is not in him.” "He that dmih 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may 
be made manifest that they arc wrought in 
God.” It is by truth that our lives are 
purified. "Sanctify them in the truth.” True 
action is the source of true knowledge. “If 
any man will do the will of God, he shall 
know” 

Since God is truth, the only worship 
that can be acceptable to him is that which 
is offered in spirit and iu truth. Truth can 
only be approached in the spirit of truth. This 
spirit of truth, dwelling in the soul, is a per¬ 
manent bond of union between God and man. 

The special task of the Fourth Gospel 
is to identify this Alethein, with the figure of 
the historic Jesus. By regarding Jesus also 
as the liOgos, or the underlying reason ot 
intelligence of the universe, it implies that 
truth is the directing law of the world. This 
law is revealed in Jesus. He is the Way, tile 
Truth and the Life. He came into the world 
to bear witness of the Truth, and to draw to 
himself all those in whose hearts truth was 
dareUiUg. He is the ICing of the realm ol 
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Truth which confronts, and opposes the 
Kingdom of the world. ''He reigns as himself 
holy and true, by the power of the truth 
which he reveals—truth iu the conscience, 
truth in the heart, and truth in the mind 
and over those who through his grace and 
spirit have become fundamentally true, who 
stand in the eternal, abiding relationship of 
peace and love and holiness towards God.” 
This is not a narrow conception, for the 
Kingdom of Truth is wide as the truth itself. 
"Everyone that is of the truth heareth my 
voice.” The divine light lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. 

The human life of Christ reveals Truth 
in all its details. I^^earless, honest, candid, 
ho displays a character of luminous sincerity. 
His controversies with the Pharisees arc 
essentially controversies about Truth which 
their traditions had obscured. His hatred 
of hypocrisy was duo to the fact that it was 
a betrayal of truth. It is not too much to 
say that Christ died as a witness to Truth. 
His moral teaching is based on truth. Let 
ns take for example the Beatitudes. "Blessed 
are the poor in spirit,^' (the word, according 
to many of the Fathers, means the detached) 
for they, understanding the truth about 
outward things, are not held by them. 
"Blessed are they that mourn,” for they have 
entered into the truth of sorrow. "Blessed 
are the meek,” or the non-violent, for they 
alone can inherit the kingdom of truth. That 
which is gained by meekness will be kept by 
meekness, but that which is gained by 
violence will be lost by violence. "Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righte¬ 
ousness”—the ancient word that meant the 
life of truth. "Blessed are the merciful”— 
for they know the truth about all humanity, 
and the compassion created by such know¬ 
ledge leads ^em to the blessedness of the 
pure in heart, who experience the immediate 
vision of the Perfect Truth. "Blessed are 
the peacemakers,” for truth is ever creative, 
and must bring its healing energies to regulate 
the life of sbeiety. Bat the lover of Truth 
will suffer, and "blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness sake,” that is, 
for their loyalty to their ideal of Truth. 
Thus every Beatitude may be regarded as 
deriving its power from Truth. 


V 

Clement, the first Christian snob, insisted 
that education was as important for the life 
of truth as holiness. For truth is not to be 
picked up at any street corner. " Che vision 
of truth,” he says, "is given only to a few.” 
The real Christian is he who loves and honours 
truth, and the first step in attaining it is to 
wonder at things, as Plato taught. It is 
impossible, therefore, for an ignorant man to 
understand Truth, for he has not grasped the 
idea of wisdom. The real lover of Truth is 
he who mobilizes the whole range of human 
knowledge in the interest of a pure life to 
which music, astronomy, grammar philosophy, 
geometry, are all auxiliars. 

Clement insists on the unity of Truth. 
The way of Trutli is one, but into it as into 
an ever-flowing river, streams flow from 
every side. A piece of money when it is 
given to a ship’s captain is called the fare ; 
in the hands of a revenue oflicer, it becomes 
the tax ; to a landlord, it is rent, to a school 
master, fees,^ to a shopkeeper, the price of his 
goods. But always it is same piece of money. 
This reminds us of Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa’s famous parable of the bathing ghats. 

“The tank has several Vhats. At one Hindus 
draw water in pitchers and call it ial ; at another 
Musalmans draw water in leathern bottles and call 
it pani ; at a third Christians and call it waUir. 
Can we imagine that the water is not ial, but 
only }Mni or xealet ? How ridiculous 1 The 
substance is One under diftcrent names and 
everyone is seeking the same substance: nothing 
but climate, temperament and name vary.” 

But Clement would probably have said 
that the water after all was always Jordan 
water, while I doubt if Ramakrishna whatever 
some of his followers might say—would have 
claimed that the water in the tank necessarily 
came from the Ganges. Clement does not 
however deny the possession of truth even 
to his philosophical opponents. All are 
illuminated by the dawn of light. In the 
universe a|l the parts, though differing from 
one another, preserve their relation to the 
whole. But it is Christ who will bring the 
scattered discords of partial truth into one 
harmony. 

Clement insists also that the seeker after 
truth must be pure. His guide and master 
is love. For the more a man loves the more 
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deeply does he penetrate into God. He 
quotes the famous inscription over the 
entrance to the temple at Epidaurus—"He 
who would enter the incense-perfumed shrine 
most be pure”—and he adds that purity is 
to think holy thoughts. 

For all his sense of intellectual 
superiority, Clement must be regarded as 
a genuine Truth-mystic. His stress on a 
liberal education, generously planned, 
broadened the conception of Truth and made 
possible his vision of its unity, binding 
together the thought of the whole world. 
His belief that it was only through the 
portals of Jove and purity that men could 
pass within to the shrine of Truth, shows that 
ho was more than a mere scholar. But his 
great fault lay in a sort of spiritual snobbery 
that confined the knowledge of the deepest 
things to the few. 

VI 

To read Plotinus is to be stirred with a 
great love of Truth, and a longing to be rid 
of the world of shadows which hides it from 
our eyes. Plotinus dons not, however, speak 
often in terms of Truth. Ills goal is the 
One which is above all description or defini¬ 
tion, and the approach thither is by way of 
the eternal Beauty. But for Plotinus as for 
Plato, this Beauty is not the beauty of sense 
or form; it is an intellectual beauty, free 
from all taint of the sense-world. At its 
highest it is one with Truth. 

Truth is within ourselves, and it must be 
sought by "an intellectual touch” and by a 
life of holiness and renunciation. "The eye 
cannot behold the sun unless it be itself 
sunlike, so the soul of man cannot behold 
God unless it be God-like and hath God 
formed in it.” We are to act as does the 
maker of an image who strikes off a part and 
a part planes away, as he makes this smooth 
and releases that, until he has revealed upon 
the image the face of beauty. The soul that 
would find truth must be kindled with love. 

“Some there are that for all their effort have not 
attained the vision ; the soul in them has come to 
no sense of the splendour there. It has not taken 
warmth : it has not felt within itself the dame of 
love for Truth.” 

Plotinus draws a terrible picture of the 
fate of those who are unwilling to rise above 


this world of shadows to the intellectual or 
spiritual world where Truth is seen. They 
will in the end lose the capacity for truth. 
There can be no hell worse than this. 

“The man who holds fast to the loveliness of 
bodies, and will not let it go shall sink down, 
not in Ix)dy but in soul, to certain pits of 
dark where thought has no joy ; there blind he 
shall abide in the nonso of the Invisible, and his 
fellowship shall be with shadows, there as here.” 

In the strict sense of our expression 
Plotinus is not a Truth-mystic, but his influ¬ 
ence on the Truth-mystics has been so great 
that some reference to him was necessary. 
His emphasis on tlie asceticism of the will 
and the intellect, his vivid and enthusiastic 
descriptions of the real world of Truth and 
Beauty, his account of the path thither by 
intellectual tnivail and renunciation of all 
pleasures of the world of sense, his fervent 
faith in the possibility of attainment, have 
stirred many hearts to follow him on the high 
quest of Truth. 

VII 

In St. Augustine we come to the first of 
the great 'rrath-my.stics. For him God is 
Truth. "Where I found Truth,” he exclaims, 
“There found T my God, the Truth itself.” 
And again, "I invoke thee, O God, the Truth 
ill whom and from whom and by whom are 
true all things that are true.” 

For Augustine, Truth does not moan only 
truth of fact; it is objective or ontological 
truth, the eternal or unchanging truth which 
is existence itself. God is "Ultimate Reality, 
Absolute Being, That which Is.” and this 
Reality is Truth. One of Augustine’s 
favourite ideas is that God is the Truth Un¬ 
changeable. Above the rival schools of the 
philosophers, above the tottering fabric of 
society, there dwells the "Truth not subject 
to change, the Substance not capable of 
failing,” There is no higher adventure 
possible to man than to find this unchangeable 
and true eternity of Truth that rises above 
his own changing mind. 

In this unchangeable Truth all truths are 
perceived. "There is the Truth unchangeable 
containing all things that arc unchangeably 
true.” It is only in the Truth and Li^t of 
God that the human mind can recognize Truth 
at all. If a man would gain tine wisdop^ 
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Truth itself must shine like a sun within his 
own spirit, which thus becomes partaker of 
the Truth itself, and in its power and illu¬ 
mination perceives all truth without cloud 
or darkness. A similar thought is to be 
found in the Flemish mystic Ruysbroeck. 
Few men, he says, attain to the vision of 
God, "because of our incapacity and of the 
hiddenness of that light in which one sees. 
For all words and all that one can learn or 
understand naturally, arc foreign to the 
truth that I mean and far below it. But he 
who is united to God and illumined by this 
truth—he can understand truth by Truth.^^ 

To nudn'sfomf Truth htj Truth, is the 
fundamental principle of this type of mysti¬ 
cism. Ijike is known by like, and it is only 
bv a life lived according to truth that our 
minds can rise up above all phantom values 
and transitory things to the Truth unchange¬ 
able. So Augustine bids us destroy in our¬ 
selves all that is contrary to truth, for till 
the serpents of vice are killed wc will not 
be filled with the Divine light in which Truth 
is seen. Passion is irrational and disorderly j 
Truth is order and reason, the (issential law 
of man’s being ; and the soul that would 
know Truth must have a harmony about it. 
"When the soul is composed and orderly, 
when it has made itself harmonious and 
beautiful, it will dare to contemplate God, 
the source whence flows all truth.” 

Augustine experienced every aspect of 
the search for Truth. He sought with des¬ 
perate earnestness for intellectual Truth, 
seeking it in many philosophies before he 
found it in the Catholic faith. His (hfifan- 
sions reveal his struggles to gain moral 
Truth. And yet he was never one to claim 
dogmatically to have "found.” Always the 
Eternal Truth rose high above the utmost 
reach of his thought eluding the outstretched 
grasp of his love. The quest was one that 
knew no ending. It was the supreme task 
of life. 

"The highest spiritual state of the soul in this 
life consists in the vision and contemplation of 
Truth, vherein are joys, and the full enjoyment 
of the highest and truest good, and a nreath 
of serenity and eternity, such as certain great 
and incomparable souls have described in some 
measure.” 

(This reference is, as Dom Cuthbert 


Butler admits, "without doubt” to the 
ecstasies of Plotinus and Porphyry, anc 
indicates the grand catholicity and univer- 
salism of Augustine’s mysticism). By hin 
who has tasted of these joys, death is m 
longer feared, but desired as the greatest 
gain, "that the soul may be free to cleav< 
wholly to the whole Truth.” 

St Gregory the Great also uses this 
imagery, but with less depth of meaning 
He speaks of contemplation as the searcl 
for Truth ; he calls God the Boundlesi 
Truth and describes his worship as th< 
“tasting of the savour of uncncompasset 
Truth.” But in the mouth of Gregory, at 
Dom Butler says again, "the word Truth ii 
not the great vital ontological reality that th< 
Platonic ideas wore to Augustine. The^ 
are but the commonplaces of theologica 
language taken over from St. Johu. Then 
is no suggestion of Augustine’s conception: 
that all truth is perceived in the unchangeable 
Truth above the mind, and that the light ii 
which purely intellectual truths are seen ii 
God himself. 

. St. Bernard thought of God as the Divin< 
Lover of the world, and of the spiritual life 
as the quest of the lover for his Beloved 
Yet to him also, the final vision is Truth 
Contemplation, he says, may be defined a; 
"the soul’s true unerring intuition, thi 
unhesitating apprehension of Truth,” and ii 
his moral teaching he has some very beautifu 
things to say about Truth, which relate 
closely to the virtue of humility. We seel 
for Truth in ourselves, in our neighbours an( 
in its essential nature. We find it first ii 
ourselves by self-examination ; then in ou' 
neighbours by the virtue of compassion ; an( 
finally in its essential nature by that direo 
vision which belongs to the pure in hearl 
The first degree of truth is to know ourselves 
Pride darkens the mental vision so ajs to hid' 
the truth. Before a man can ascend to thi 
ultimate truth, he must, therefore, remove th< 
clouds of pride which prevent him iron 
finding truth in himself—or rather findiof 
himself in truth. And then when in decj 
humility a man recognizes himself as he reallj 
is, he will no longer sit in judgment upor 
others. He will gain a new vision of tb( 
world—the vision that is only 0|>eii to th( 
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tender eyes of compassion. And this vision 
is the second degree of truth. Pride now 
hides neither himself nor the world from his 
aze. He is ready to ascend to the third 
egree of truth, which is that enraptured and 
direct vision which displays itself to the 
pure in heart. 

‘ Thus by the tears of penitence, by the pursuit 
of righteousness, and by persistence in works of 
mercy, is the spiritual sight cleared from all stain ; 
and to it Truth promises to reveal itself in its 
purity. There are thus three degrees of Truth. 
We rise to the first by humble eflbrt, to the second 
by loving sympathy, to the third by enraptured 
vision. In the first truth is rovealod in severity, 
in the second in pity, in the third in purity. 
Reason, by which we analyse ourselves, guid(» us 
to the first ; feeling, which enables us to have 
compassion on others, conducts us to the second ; 
purity, by which we are raised to the level of the 
unseen, carries us up to the third.” 

Many of the mystics have told us that 
humility is the first and necessary step to 
Truth—for example, the medieval English 
writer, Walter Hilton, says, ‘'Truth and 
Humility arc full true sisters, fastened 
together in love and charity, and there is no 
distance of counsel betwixt them twp.” But 
there is originality as well as great beauty 
in Bernard’s insistence that the degree 
represented by “Blessed are the merciful” 
must precede that represented by “Blessed 
are the pure in heart.” If the religious world 
had only kept this one thought in mind how 
many persecutions and enmities in the name 
of Truth would have been avoided ! 

VIII 

The great Schoolmen of medieval Europe 
busied themselves rather with the organization 
of all ascertained trutli than with the quest 
for the Eternal Trutli rising above the mind. 
But the School of St. Victor in Paris, as 
well as the greatest philosopher of them all 
—St. Thomas Aquinas—occupied itself 
with the double task of the harmonizing of 
all knowledge into one coherent system (which 
in those days was not the impossibility it 
would be today) and the search for the 
mystical vision of the True. The School of 
St. Victor was famous for the consistency 
of its intellectual discipline and for the 
passion with, which Truth was sought 
within ite Irovnuiaries. The great Yictorine 
teachers, especially Hugh and Richard, were 


deeply aOected by Platonic ideas. They do 
not believe that Truth is to be fouud by logic 
or argumetit, but by contemplation. Yet they 
add to the older view of contemplation a new 
element. Contemplation must be accom¬ 
panied not only by a heroic moral discipline, 
bat also by intellectual effort. And so it is 
now that Meditation, which is the intellectual 
side of prayer, enters the history of 
mysticism. The practice of meditation, 
especially in its later developments, introduc¬ 
ed orderliness into mysticism: it rescued it 
from vagueness by giving it some kind of 
intellectual coutout. But it could only build 
the road to the land of Truth : contemplation 
was needed to carry the traveller to the goal. 

The method and the process of the 
contemplation of Truth has never been more 
beautifully described than by Hugh of St. 
Victor. 

wood,” he says, “kindles slowly under 
fire, but a stroug breeze will fan it into fiame, 
w'ith black clouds of smoke. Little by little the 
smoke is dissipated as the moisture dri(» up, and 
the blaze spreads freely over the whole crackling 
pile, till the wood is wholly changed into the 
likeness of fire. Then the crackling ceases and 
nothing is to be seen save the victorious lire, 
glowing in the profound peace of great silence. 
First fire and flame and smoke ; then fire and 
flame, but smoke no more : last of all pure fire, 
with neither flame nor smoke. .\,8 is the damp 
wood, so are our carnal hearts. Touch them with 
the spark of the fear of God, or divine love, and 
great clouds of evil passions and rebellious desires roll 
up wants. Then the soul grows stronger ; the flame 
of love bums more hotly a!id brightly ; the smoke 
of passion dies down ; and the purified spirit 
rises to the wntcmplation of Truth. Last of all 
ttiurnphant contemplation fills the heart with 
truth ; wo have reached the very source of the 
Sovereign Truth and have been enfolded thereby, 
and neither trouble our anxiety touch the heart 
more. It has fouud peac.e and rest.” 

From the Scholastic period onwards, the 
“Truth-mystics” of Catholicism come largely 
from the ranks of the Dominican Order, that 
Order which above all others gave itself to 
the pursuit of knowledge and intellectual 
discipline. The chief glory of the Order— 
St. Thomas Aquinas—sought to bring into 
one majestic harmony the whole range of 
Truth, and he devoted himself to this task 
with a passionate ardour that wore out his 
life before its time. St. Thomas teaches that 
everythiug is intended to reach its own 
perfection. It is the business of man, there¬ 
fore, to discover what the true end or goal 
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of his life is, and then to follow that end 
with all the powers of his spirit. St. Thomas 
points out that the true end of man cannot 
be sensual enjoyment or material advantage, 
for in these there is nothing distinctively 
human. Nor can it be wealth or power or 
honour—for these are all external things. 
It cannot even consist in the good life alone, 
for this is not an end in itself. The only 
satisfactory end for the life of man is the 
vision of Truth. This satisfies that which is 
the noblest and most distinctive part of man, 
his intellect. There is no end beyond it, for 
the contemplation of Truth is an end in 
itself. And to this end, all other human 
activities seem to be directed. 

“For the perfect contemplation of Truth we 
recjuire bodily health. Wo require freedom from 
the disquietude of the passioas a goal attained 
by the moral virtues and by prudence. We re<iuire 
freedom from external perturbations—a freedom 
at whicdi the entire organization of civil govern¬ 
ment aims. 6o all human occupations seem to bo 
directed to the needs of those who contemplate 
Truth.” 


This contemplation is the height of human 
felicity. It is more, it is a foretaste oi 
eternity. As the mind embraces more and 
more of the whole order of the universe, sc 
our felicity increases, and the perfect joy ol 
eternity will be no other than perfect and 
full knowledge. 

Professor Kirk thus summarizes the care, 
the diligence, the thoroughness with which 
St. Thomas sought for Truth. 

“His exposition is never hurried, never superfi 
cial. No stone is left unturned, no avenue un 
explored, no problem, objection, criticism undis. 
cussed...If we take from him two thoughts only- 
that honest intellectual endeavour (impossible 
be it remembered, without moral effort of thi 
highest kind) is no less a service of God than anj 
other, and that ordered discipline is the conditioi 
of su(x;eBs in ail things, even in the pursuit of tht 
vision of God—and add to them the lesson of hii 
life, that he comited the world well lost if hi 
could bring these two truths homo to men in i 
time of wild and fantastic imamnations, wc shal 
not think any place too high for him in the rol 
of Christian heroes.” 

(To Ite continued) 


AN INDIAN IMPERIAL HISTORY OF INDIA 

600 B. 0. to 770 A. D. 

By K. P. JAYASWAL 


HE f’uraiiic scheme of history is to 
register an imperial history of India, 
and that closes with .348 A. D. After 
that date we have had, up till now, no 
written imperial history of India by an Indian, 
whether ancient or modern. Practically, the 
only souree of our knowledge consisted in 
inscriptions which give such a fragmentary 
view as to cal! for the following conclusions 
from Vincent A. Smith : 

“Very little is known about the history of 
India (luring the second half of the sixth (jentury. 
It is certain that no paramount power existed.”— 
Itkirly Hiatory of India, p. 341; 
and 

“Interior India was exempt from serious foreign 
aggression for nearly 500 years, from the defeat 
of Mihiragula in A. D. 528 until the raids of 
Mahmud of Ghazni at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and was left free to work out 


her destiny in her own fashion. In politica 
institutions no evolution took place, no sovereign 
arose endowed with commanding abilities.” Ibid. 
p. 371. 

To the historian of India, the Imperial 
history of India ended with Harsha : 

“Harsha’s death loosened the bonds whicli 
restrained the disruptive forces always readv tc 
owrate in India, and allowed them to produce 
result, a medley of petty states.’ 

Und., p. 371. 

The above conclusions are due to the 
fragmentary view presented by inscriptions 
and for want of a written history. Inscrip¬ 
tions by tliemsclves are powerless to delineate 
a full picture of the past. And a partial 
picture is a dangerous thing. Imagine to 
yourself a history of India prepared in the 
year of Grace 2933, with all books lost and 
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the HO-called history recovered from inscrip¬ 
tions on some of the statues in the Calcutta 
maidan, at Allahabad, Delhi, Lahore, Madras, 
Bombay and other places. Archaeolof^ists 
in 2333 A. D. will come to the conclusion 
that the spoken languaf^e of the coiiutry was 
a mixture of Latin and some advanced 
European vernacular, that street naines and 
noti(!e-boards in the parks “proved conclu¬ 
sively” that ‘ the population was non-Indian, 
that at Ipast the ruling community was of 
black complexion (inferred from the colour 
of the bronze statues) and that there was a 
sprinkling of white population whicli was 
‘self-evident’ from the fragiiients of the 
alabaster statues discovered at the site of the 
College S(piare and the crossing of the 
Cornwallis Street and Beadon Street, that the 
climate of Calcutta was severely cold for the 
statues on horses are heavily clothed. Mr. 
Riimapras.ad, an eminent ethnologist of 
2333 A. 1)., took careful measurements o1 the 
skulls and the nose indices of the statues on 
the maidan and came to the finding that they 
did not tally with measurements recorded 
either for Europe or Asia and he threw’out 
suggestions of a pro-historic race of Devas 
and .\suras. 

Tin; reader may smihi and take me to be 
indulging in a light vein, but speaking quite 
seriously, suc.h conclusions would be quite 
natural if wu; w<’re left to more archaeological 
finds ro determine history. A history 
constructed from rmnains may be as false as 
the c>)ncln3)ons of 2f)33 A. I). The history 
of Vincent A. Smith mentioned above, now 
turns out to be a similarly false history in 
the light of the written history of Hindu 
times by Hindus, now discovered. Archaeo- 
U^gical remains can only serve as a 
commentary on a written history, but they 
can never take the place of the text itself. 

In a Buddhist work called Manjmri 
Mitluha!im, which is in Sanskrit, there is a 
‘Book of Royal History.’ The whole book 
has been printed by the Travancore Govern¬ 
ment and the part having the “Royal History” 
came out in 1925. This book gives the 
history of India (a) from the time of the 
Buddha up to the Mauryas, (b) the persecutors 
of the Buddhist religion (*.€., Fushyamitra) 
under the name "Gomin,” then, (c) the reviver 
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of Buddhism—a dynasty of two kings from 
Yaksha country whom for reasons set out 
elsewhere, I have identified with the two 
Kadphiscs, then after dealing with some (d) 
provincial histories, it takes up (e) the imperial 
history of Inner-India. This imperial history 
begins with the Saka dynasty {/.e., the 
Kushans—7.S A. D.) and has the following 
continuous succe3.sion8 of empires down to 
the rise of the I'ala lilmpiro : 

1. Saka Dynasty. 

2. Naga and Sena (In another place, 
namely, the provincial history of Bengal, ‘the 
Natja-raja- and ^rrabha-Vishnu,' i.c,, the 
Bharasiva Nagas and the Vislmii-vriddha 
Vakatakas. 

B. Imperial Guptas up to the end of 
Budha-Giipta. 

4. Vishnu (Vardhaua—Yasodharnian and 
two successors). 

0. Maukharls. 

(). Dynasty of Thaiicsvara. 

7. Dynasty of Valabhi—beginning with 
thf. grandson of Harshavardhana. (They were 
strong also in navy.) 

8. Later Guptas lAditya Sena], Deva- 
gupta, (Ihandraditya IVishnugupta], and 
Dvadasaditya. 

9. The Falas, beginning with Gopala. 

[This imperial history is mostly repeated 

in the provincial history of Bengal and 
Magadha. | 

It will be noticed that the imperial 
periods of Vishnuvardaiia (1), the Maukharis 
(5), the Vaiabhis (7), and the Later Guptas 
(8) have been all sadly missed by V. A. Smith 
and his followers. It must bo said, to the 
great credit of modern Indian historians, who 
have raised occasional protests and notes of 
dissatisfaction on this treatment of Indian 
history. Hut those protests were the protests 
of the weak. It had been assumed that 
unless a Vincent A. Smith recognized a period 
it had no existence. 

The Maiijioirl Mnlakalpa decides once for 
all that the treatment of Indian history from 
the Gupta times up to the Fala period has 
to be radically revised and that the bible of 
the Early History printed at Oxford will 
henceforward be obsolete. Let us hope that 
Indians Will now execute the imperative duty 
of writing a history of their country and of 
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completing the tradition which their fore¬ 
fathers carried on for several centuries through 
their Pnranas and the chronicles as preserved 
in the Manjmri MitlaJcalpa. It is a humilia¬ 
tion unworthy of any civilized nation and 
more so of the countrymen of Kalidasa and 
Kalhana, to read their histories written by 
outsiders who are least fitted to understand 
and interpret it. We shall always remain 
grateful to Smiths and Rapsons for what 
they have done, but the jnisl^kes which they 
have committed and the mistakes which they 
commit everyday amount at times to libels, 
and that is due to that innate and inherent 
disability of an outsider to read the thoughts 
and actions of a stranger. 

To return to the history’ in the Mnnjmri, 
Mulakalpa. I have analysed all the historical 
data in the Mulakalpa ; the result of that 
study has become too large to print in any 
periodical. T am bringing it out as an inde¬ 
pendent book with annotations on every 
section wherein I have discussed the 
different periods in detail. Here I should 
like to mention some of the important new 
matters gleaned from that history. 

The writer or writers of the Mnaj/tsn 
history had at least three historical manuals 
before them, the last of which related very 
fully the Later Guptas, just preceding 
Gopala and his descendants. The book was 
written after the reign of Gopala (77‘J A. I).) 
who is given 27 years and who is described 
as having been a Sudra. It seems tf> have 
been written in the reign of Dharmapala. 
After two centuries and a half, it was trans¬ 
lated in Tibetan |about lOfiO A. D.| The 
Tibetan text is a word-for-word translation, 
and I have utilized it largely in my edition 
now in the press. Necessarily, the historian 
had the written records of the Later Guptas 
available to him in the secretariat of the 
Falas who succeeded tlie former. The official 
designation of the Later Guptas, our history 
gives, as the Gaadn DpnaMi/.*^ Our history 
itself was composed in Bengal by a Bengali 
author who writes with an intimate knowledge 
about Bengal and surveys the past from the 
standpoint of Bengal. 

The author had a very good historical 
manual for the Imperial Guptas and a very 
full record for the whole of India for the 


period of the Thanesvara dynasty. It 
supplies full details of the war of Harsha- 
vardhana against Sasanka. As a system, the 
Buddhist writer has omitted the real names 
of the three persecutors of Buddhism— 
Pushyamitra, Mihirakula and Sasanka. He 
has given for Pushyamitra— Oomin, for 
Mihirakula—'the Planet’ {Oraha), for 
Sasanka—'the Moon’ {Soata). The last two 
are practically translations of the actual 
names. Their histories, however, arc 
unmistakable. 

Sasanka 

About Sasanka, the new information, 
which had been badly ne<!ded is that (i) he 
was a Brahnun and he came to the forefront 
on account of the extreme weakness amongst 
the Cauda Guptas and consequential oppres¬ 
sion that resulted iu Bengal. Ilarsha 
iiivadcid Sasankii and a battle was fought 
outside Pundravardhana iu which Sasanka 
was defeated and he accepted the terms 
imposed by Ilarshavardhana, not to leave 
Piiudravardhiina for the rest of his life. 
The author notes a great orthodox revival 
in Beng.al and Bihar under the leadershij) of 
Sasanka. He says that private hous<is were 
constructed with materials from Buddhist 
monasteries and on their ruins. 

C f IA RA C'l'KR S IC ETC 11 E.S 

The Buddhist author or authors have 
given iu this long history of 1000 slokas 
character sketches of the Gupta Emperors 
and other kings which we lack in the 
Puranas. These character skcitchcs, apart from 
the peculiar Buddhist view on the ethics of 
warfare, arc sound. About Samudra Gupta, 
for instance, it is noted that the king was a 
superman ; ho was ever vigilent; he cared 
all for here and nothing for hereafter—'he 
indulged in bloody sacrifices’; men and manes, 
pitris, enjoyed all luxuries during his reign. 
About Skanda Gupta it is recorded that he 
was the noblest and the best of the Imperial 
Guptas, that he realized his duties in an ideal 
way. About Bindusara that he succeeded 
his father as a minor and had firm judgment 
and also eloquence amongst his accomplish¬ 
ments. About Gopala, that he had a sweet 
tongue and patronized both orthodox and 
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Buddhist sections and was a successful rulcr^ 
that he made pious buildings more for the 
sake of his name. 

Rkpuhuo And Elkction of Kings 
IN Benoai.. 

Our history describes an interesting fact 
that after Sasauka a republic was tried for a 
short time in Bengal. We all know about 
the ejection of King Gropala, but we know 
now that a few years before Gopala a popular 
Bengali leader, by caste a Sudra, was elected 
King .and that he ruled successfully for 
17 years. His description is amusing, for he 
anticipated modern centuries. He was fond 
of controversy, he was a lifelong invalid, he 
was very particular about “law and order’^ ; 
he held both Brahmins and Buddhists monks as 
undesirable hypocrites ; his rule was marked 
with impartiality. The election of this king 
as well as of Gopala, both of whom were men 
of charaetter and known ability (Gopala was 
elected at the age of 52), shows that Bengal 
in the eighth century had freed herself from 
the law of caste and the VediC theory of 
bii'th superiority and that Bengal had anti¬ 
cipated in 700 A.D. Govinda Singh and Ram- 
mohun Roy, Dayananda Saraswati and Gandhi. 

Identification of Umdentjfiei* 
Guita Coins. 

Three Gu])ta coins which had remained 
hitherto unidentified cun now be identified 
with the help of our new history. We have 
in the Gupta coins a name Dmdasadih/n. It 
was not known who this king was. Mr. Allan 
in his (kitaUxfue of Gupta Coivs has assigned 
a tentative date avowedly in the absence of 
evidence, which date now proves to be wrong. 
Our history gives those names of the Gauda 
Guptas : 

Deva I Gupta I 
Chandra | Chandraditya j 
His son—Dvadasa |aditya| 

Dvadasaditya was the last king of the 
Later or Gauda Guptas and his time would 
be Circa, 710-720. A Chinese pilgrim, 
Hui Lun, who visited Magadha about 700 
A. D., found Adityasena’s (Sun-Army’s) temple 
being completed by his successor Deva 
(verman), i. e, Deva Gupta about 700 A. D. 


Wc know from the coins of Chandraditya that 
his personal name was Vishnu Gupta. 
According to the inscriptions Vishnu Gupta 
was the son of Deva Gupta, and Vishnu 
Gupta’s son was tfivita Gupta, who was 
probably the last king of the dynasty. 
Dvadasaditya, who was the son of Chandra¬ 
ditya 1 Vishnu Gupta I according to our history, 
was either identical with Jivita Gupta or was 
his brother. 

In the imperial series of the Gupta coins 

we have a coin of Prakasaditya ( ) 

with the symbol name U ( ^ ). This king has 
not been identified so far. Our history gives 
the name of the successor of Kumara Gupta II 
as king IT ( ). We know from inscriptions 

tliat Kumara Gupta was succeeded by Budha 
Gupta. [J (®) is, therefore, identical with 
Budha Gupta who scorns to have had the 
hiritda of Prakasaditya as well as some other 
title or name beginning with U (. ). Our 

history notes U as the last king of the Guptas 
whom he calls emperors and says that after 
his reign the family broke up and the line of 
the Gauda Guptas arose whom the author 

calls the Separatist Gaadas ( ) 

Buear-fi* of the Gdita E.mi’Ire. 

Our history shows that the modern his¬ 
torian’s theory on the break-up of the Gupta 
Empire which dates it in tlie reign of Skanda 
Gupta, is entirely wrong. The Maujusri 
history lights up the break-up account with 
considerable details. According to it, after 
the death of Budha Gupta two kings in the 
Gupta line were crowned, one in Magadha 
and another in Bengal. This led to an invasion 
of a Sudra called H. (Iluna) (Tibetan text). 
The H(uua) king brought out a Gupta boy 
from prison who had been imprisoned by king 
Goparaja, and crowned him at Benares. His 
name was Pra(kataditya). We know both 
Goparaja and Frakataditya from inscriptions. 
Prakataditya was king of Benares according 
to the Sarnath inscription and was the son 
of Baladitya II. It is thus evident that the 
Baladitya who was a contemporary of 
Toramana, Mihirakula and Goparaja was 
Baladitya II and not Baladitya I with whom 
he has been identified by European scholars. 
In fact European scholars lost sight of the 
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distinction between the two Baladityas. In 
the light of our Buddhist history Baladitya II 
seems to have been identical with Bhanu 
Gupta. The H(una) king died at Benares 
suddenly the same year he crowned Prakata- 
dityn, and his son the “Planet” (Mihir -sun) 
succeeded him. The Planet was invaded by 
various enemies and was killed. Fie was 
extremely wicked. 

PliAKATAOITYA 

After the death of the Planet Prakataditya 
became the king of Benares and Magadha. 
He ruled for about .'54 years and like Francis 
Joseph witnessed groat vicissitudes and 
change of history. Ta his latter days arose 
a rebellious brunch of his family in the 
Vindh 3 ^as under the name Dova Simharaja. 
This was evidently the Malava Gupta family. 
There also arose Sasanka in Bengal. Deva 
Simharaja was killed in battle by Tlajya- 
vardhana. Prakataditv'a was succeeded by his 
brother V ( ^^ ), who had a successor for a 
short time and the family came to an cud 
with tlie rise of Rajyavardhana. 

Amongst these Later Guptas Ka (Kumara 
Gupta 111) is desc-ribed as an independent 
sovereign. 

This detailed history fully establishes that 
Skanda Gupta had throughout a victorious 
career and tliat for 40 to .oO years after him 
the Huns dared not raise their head again. 
This is further borne out by the Chandra 
garhha snlra cited by the Tibetan author 
Boston (14th century a.d.) which gives details 
of the war of Skanda Gupta described as 
son of Mahendrasena, according to which 
Skanda Gupta as a boy defeated the united 
forces of the Huns, Parthians and Sakas — 
three lakhs in number--with a gigantic 
hecatomb and after several battles captured 
the barbarian kings and executed them and 
thereafter ruled in peace and prosperity. A 
full extract on the subject I have given in 
my book mentioned above. 

Caktrs ok Kings 

Our author, as if to anticipate certain 
ethnological controversies raised by modern 
historians, has recorded castes and origins 
of almost every important dynasty. Aditya- 
v^s^dhana and Harshavardhana are noted to 


be Vaishyas. The Guptas are noted to be 
Kshatriyas, The Valabhi dynasty was from 
Ikshvakus. [Drona Simha according to ins¬ 
criptions was installed by tlic Emperor of the 
whole country which means the Gupta 
Emperor. They were first xenapatis of the 
Guptas, and they evidently went from Oudh 
under the Guptas.) Without the slightest evi¬ 
dence, Vincent A. Smith and others persisted 
in calling the Valabhi dynasty Huns. That 
is now definitely proved to be false. 

The Nagas are called Vaisyas by origin. 
The Palas are called Sudras. About the 
family of Harshavardhana, our history says 
that they descended from Vishnu Vardhana. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
Vishnu Vardhana Yasodharman did not 
belong to Malwa as commonly supposed but 
to Thaneswar. F'or he registers in the 
Mandasaur inscription that he bent his hejxd 
to God 8thann only, who was the royal 
deity at Thaneswar. Malwa was under his 
governor according to the inscription. 

Fac'I's Bi:k()ui3 Tiik Gitpta.s 

It is notworthy that the Sakas arc tr(‘ated 
as Kings of .Mid-India, whicli moans that 
the Kusiians are caded Sakas. The Sakas lose 
their kingdom on account of the Naga Senas 
who are split up in the section dealing with 
the history of Gauda as Xagas and Prabha 
Vishnu. Tlic Naga-Sonas are treated as the 
emperors succeeding the Sakas and coming 
before the Guptas. 

For the history before the Sakas, the 
writer has drawn exclusively on his Church 
history. Some notable facts arc these : 

The Buddha's teachings were reduced 
to writing in the reign of King Udayin ( ), 

successor of Ajatasatru. Nanda [Mahapadmaj 
was the Prime Minister of the previous king. 
Nanda earned the title of being the lowest 
man in India in his time. He was a very 
capable and able ruler and just in his 
administration. In his later years he suffered 
great opposition from his Council of 
Ministers. Panini was a personal friend of 
this Nanda. Chandra Gupta died compara¬ 
tively young and was succeeded by his minor 
son Bindusara. The Prime Minister under 
both these reigns was Vishnu Gupta Chanakya. 
His ministry extended for some time to 
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next reign. Ho was very strict and a very 
able administrator, but his wrath is noted 
and so is recorded his poverty. From the 
Saisunaga down the Maurya times, Council of 
Ministers and Chancellors are treated as 
having great powers in the matter of adminis¬ 
tration, overshadowing those of the kings. 

Nagarjuna is placed in the first century 
B. C.—400 years after the Buddha. 

Greater India 

How great is the value of the history of 
Manjusri, will be seen from one more fact 
which is to ns of high importance. Only the 
other day, Dr. Kalidas Nag started his 
agitation against the neglect of h^AUTliER and 
Inscjundta in oiir study of Indian history. 
At that time, forced by his vigorous agitation 
T looked round, but found no authority in 
Indian literature to connect Greater Jndiii 
with the mother country. It was only thc 
study of Samudra Gupta’s inscription which 
led rnc to connect the Puranic description 
of the eight dripnn, from Ceylon eastwards, 
with Indian history. In the, train of my 
proposition put forw'.nrd in my History ’ of 
India, 150 a. t>. to iloO A. d., 1 am gratified 
to find that the Manjusri author has treated 
the hi.story of Indian Archipelago and Farther 
India as part and parcel of the history of 
India. lie has given names of the kings of 
the seventh century whom J have indentified. 
The, author of the Manjusri history is fully 
supported by another writer of the Pala 
period who flourished about DO years later— 
Sulaiman the Arab. Klliot has translated his 
work in the opening pages of his volume 1. 
Sulainian has definitely said that he found 


Java and other islands as dependencies of 
India. Everybody knows the connection 
between the Pala Empire in the time of Deva 
Pala with the Hindu kingdom of Sumatra, 
fully established by the Nalanda copperplate 
published by Dr. Hirananda SastrL The 
Maitjtian Miilukalpa notes that the Gauda 
dynasty of Bengal ruled up to Burma in the 
reign of Prakataditya. It also has given 
names of certain Hindu artists who went from 
Southern India to the islands and beautified 
Buddhist monuments and monasteries there. 

Artists And SofUAi, Leaders. 

The book gives at the end a short 
history of religious and political leaders, 
artists and philosophers of art (iconography), 
both Brahmanical and Buddhist. Some of 
them wore Sudras, The survey covers the 
whole land from the north up to Ceylon and 
embraces Greater India. 

The Book of History in Manjusri is as 
large as consisting of a thousand slokaa. 
Half of this will not interest the present- 
day materialist reader, for the writer does 
not forgive like the modern historian the 
wickedness and arbitrariness in kings. He 
would have thrown into the waste-paper 
basket all modern histories as so many veiled 
and covert panegyrics on force and fraud 
and virtuedess grciatncss. His outlook is 
different. He emphasizes the relentless law 
of morality, the avenging principle of Karma 
and he follows the rascally kings to their 
tortures in hell. This, to follow the current 
of the time, I have omitted in my analysis. 
Yet the materi.al so curtailed is unexpectedly 
large. 


CHRISTIAN, BUDDHIST AND HINDU ART 

By N. NlYOGl, m.a. 


T here is one thing that strikes the 
student of Christiaiuty as rather puzz¬ 
ling. The religion preached by 
Christ is said to be one of peace and 
joy—peace that passeth all understanding, 
and joy, or bliss, let us call it, that is born 
of the Spirit. Y'et it is strange to contem¬ 
plate that in the majority of paintings and 


sculptures in which Christ appears, whether 
as a child or as a grown-up man, he is repre¬ 
sented with a sad and melancholy face, hardly 
consistent with a message of peace and bliss. 
It is an interesting study and one which 
should yield food for thought. 

The origin of the traditional face and 
features of Jesus, as is well known, is hidden 
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in mystery, for there is no historical evi¬ 
dence as to who the first painter or sculptor 
was who gave to the world these conven¬ 
tional features of Christ, nor is it possible 
to say how they came to be accepted as his. 
A glance, however, at the paintings of 
different periods will reveal the fact that 
these features have not always been the 
same, but that, on the other hand, they 
have gone through a process of evolution. 
In fact, in the earlier paintings we find 
them rather coarse and uninspiring, without 
any grace or beauty whatsoever. But very 
soon, evidently, the artist found it necessary 
to add lines and light and shade to bring 
out beauty, softness and refinement. Of 
course, this indicjited not merely a better 
technique, but also a clearer comprehension 
of the Message and the Message Bearer. But 
whatever the subject of these paintings, there 
is one charactcristu.* common to all, with a few 
exceptions soon to bo noted, and that is 
that the face of Christ is always full of 
sadness and melancholy too deep for words. 
It is the invariable expression in almost 
all these works of art, and the (juestion 
with which we are faced is this ; How is 
it that Christian art has failed to give 
expression to the cheerful aspect of Christ’s 
religion, to the hope and joy that Christ’s 
message gave to the world ? 

Some, indeed, meet this question by 
arguing that the predominant characteristic 
of this sinless life was compassion for all 
mankind, and that it was but natural 
that this particular note of compassion 
should be found in all his portraits. But 
that would be an argument hardly fair to 
the message of the Gospels, for mere 
compassion without the promise of heavenly 
bliss, would not give Christ tlie position 
he occupies now, nor would make Christianity 
a complete religious system, for both these 
elements are, fundamentally, necessary and 
complementary to each other. It is true 
that the events of the life of Jesus, which 
form the subjects of these paintings, make 
it almost inevitable that melancholy should 
be the prevailing note, for the Crucifixion, 
the Trial, the tragic scene at Gethsemane, 
cannot but be taken by artists as wholly 
sad and melancholy episodes of that sancti¬ 


fied life, unredeemed by any rays of joy 
and hope. Yet it has to be pointed out that 
the sad and sorrowing Christ is the conven¬ 
tional type in Christian art, both mediaeval 
and modern, irrespective of the nature of 
the occasion depicted, for subjects like 
the Baptism, the Blessing of the Children, 
the Transfiguration, the Resurrection, etc., 
which, properly interpreted, should be 
themes of joy, cheerfulness and ti'imnph, 
arc found in these paintings to suffer from 
the same obsession of melancholy. 

This, again, is not all, for even the Child 
in Christian art has not escaped the dreary 
touch of this gloom. With very notable 
exceptions, again, it is rather distressing to 
find in most of the child Christs an expre¬ 
ssion nearer sadness than joy, which latter 
is surely the distinguishing characteristic 
of the child all the world over. As could 
not but be expected, in most of these 
paintings the Child is something unnatural, 
while the Mother, inevitably, shares this 
burden of sorrow. Coming to others, again, 
i. r., the Angels, Apostles and Saints, who 
figure so often here, we have the same feeling 
of sadness forcing itself upon us, for there 
is hardly a cheerful or smiling face to be seen 
in these groups. 

But, as mentioned above, then; are not 
a few notable exceptions where some masters 
have set aside this conventional sadness and 
given us representations of Christ more in 
accordance with the spirit of the events 
depicted. Such arc Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Madonna of the Rocks, Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, Murillo’s llie Holy Family, almost 
all of Luini’s child Christs and other paintings 
like Christ Dispufiny wifh The Doctors, 
l^’crrari’s Christ Risiny From The Tomb, 
and a few more. It must bo admitted 
here that in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
wo have the noblest achievement of art, 
for the expression on the faces of the 
Mother and the Child hero is unequalled 
in tlio whole world for its purity, serenity 
and ineffable bliss. It is really a welcome 
relief to come upon paintings like these, for 
they serve to break the monotony of sadness 
that meets us iu the other paintings. These 
exeptions, however, are proportionately so 
few that one is led to believe that in these the 
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irtists concerned were guided more by their 
3wn temperaments, rather than by the 
orthodox interpretation of their subjects. 
Judging from all this it would not be far 
wrong to say that the shadow of the Cross 
tias been upon the whole field of Christian art 
jnd has deprived it of the high privilege of 
revealing the light eternal, serene and joyous 
that shines beyond that shadow. 

In iicsthetioS art reveals and expresses 
aeauty, but in religion it reveals and inter¬ 
prets the spirit. This is how it serves reli¬ 
gion, and so while considering how art has 
interpreted Christianity, it should be profitable 
to examine how it has interpreted Hinduism 
ind Buddhism, the only other inportant 
religions which have stamped their spirit on 
mccessive stages of sculpture and painting. 

Buddhism bears a resemblance to Chris- 
:ianity in some respects. J^iko tlie latter it is 
centred in one person, and, as in the case of 
Christ, the origin of the traditional features 
>f the Buddha also is hidden in mystery. 
Buddhism, however, is usually supposed to be 
1 joyless religiou, beginning in pcssiu/ism and 
Sliding in extinction. Were this a true 
estimate of the spirit of the Buddha’s preach¬ 
ings we could expect in Buddhistic art nothing 
but gloomy and clieerless pnisentatiou of life. 
But what we really find there is something 
just the reverse, for everywhere, almost 
without exception, it is the scenes of joy, 
mirth and music aglow with the beauty of 
.‘.heorful adoration and worship, that meet us 
in the sculptures and paintings. In fact, it 
would bo difficult to point out any number of 
such works of Buddhistic art as are pessimi¬ 
stic or gloomy in their tone. To crown all, 
there shines before us the central figure of 
the Buddha in whose features and lineaments 
we discover the easy triumph of tlie oriental 
artist, who with a subtle and sure instinct 
horn of a mystic consciousness of the true 
meaning of rdtrana, succeeded in investing 
these features with a serene peace and bliss 
passing all human comprehension. The 
crudest representations of the Buddha are not 
without this characteristic, while the best 
reach an expression conveying that beatitude 
which all the world’s a-seeking. In fact, in 
the presence of such a finished piece of art 
kq feel that all struggle has here come to an 


end, that all problems have been solved, that 
all "the knots of human death and fate” have 
been unravelled, and nothing but peace and 
joy and bliss, the true concomitants of the 
attainmeot of nirvana, remain. Indeed, if it 
were necessary to give the lie to the 
misinterpretation of Buddhism as a religion 
of pessimism and of nirvana as extinction, 
the serene features of the Buddha should be 
enough to do it. 

There is, however, an instance of closer 
resemblance between the lives of the Buddha 
and the Christ, and that is the Temptation to 
which both are subjected at a critical period 
of their spiritual history and this gives us a 
singularly favourable opportunity of stiidying 
this contrast between the metlmds of Buddhi¬ 
stic and Christian art. When Jesus is 
represented at the moment of his triumph 
over iSatau with that memorable rebuke on 
his lips, the Christian artist retains the usual 
expression of deep melancholy and only adds 
to it a touch of sternness suited to the 
occasion, but he docs uot throw the happy 
radiance of triumph over his face. Very 
dilfcrcut, iudeed, is the method of the Buddhist 
artist, who in the wall-paintings of Ajanta 
paints tlie Buddha in his moment of triumph 
over Mara, the Tempter, with all the serene 
and radiant beauty of conquest over sin and 
evil desires. In fact, the only occasions 
when the Buddha is represented with aii 
expression other than that of joy are those 
when he, porplexiid with doubts and difficul¬ 
ties, is leaving his home in search of Truth, 
and, again, when as a result of his austerities, 
ho has reductal himself to a skideton and 
made himself miserable. But both these 
incidents, it should be borue in mind, belong 
to the long period of spiritual struggle which 
preceded the aitainment of nirvana, and so 
the artists wctc justilied in representing 
him as they did. So true, inde^, is the 
insight of the oriental artist into the 
realities of peace beyond things mundane, 
that even on his death-bed the Enlightened 
One is usually depicted as reposing in 
undisturbed bliss, without a line of pain 
or sorrow on his face. Truly says Goethe,: 
"liber alle Gipfeln ist Ruh.” Upon all 
Heights there is Peace. 

Here, then, we • have a striking instance 
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of art revealing and interpreting the true 
spirit of a religion in an unmistakable manner 
and there is no reason why the triumph of 
Christ over death and sorrow should not be 
represented in the same unmistakable 
language, for wo certainly want religion not 
merely to remind us of our sorrows and 
Bufferings here and hereafter, but to tell us 
also of the liopc and joy that are beyond 
them. 

In Hinduism, again, we have an inexhaus¬ 
tible store-house of spiritual truths embodied 
in sculi>ture and painting, but nowhere do 
wo find any gloomy or cheerless atmosphere 
which does not suit the occasion. These 
representations range from the heights of calm 
serenity to the wildest orgies of grotesque 
imagination, but everywhere the scene 
matches the idea to be expressed. Leaving 
aside the endless attempts made by the 
genius of Hinduism to give shape to the 
Infinite and the Ineffable, wo can examine 
one particular instance for comparison and 
contrast with Christian art. In the wonder¬ 
ful variety of religious experience encom¬ 
passed by it, Hinduism has not missed the 
idea of divinity in the child, and so we have 
Yasoda and the child Krishna us the exact 
counterparts of the Mother and the Child 
in Christian art. Yasoda is, of course, Sri 
Krishna's adoptive mother, but the tender 
yearning that tradition makes her feel for 
him puts this fact in the background. How¬ 
ever, though the theme is the same, a mother 
and a divine Child, the methods of artistic 
treatment of tin; subject are strikingly 
different. As already mentioned, in Christian 
art most of these scenes are joyless and the 
sad faces of the mother and the Child are 
full of the most distressing mdaucholy. The 
knowledge that the Mother evidently possesses 
of the tragic end of the Child is much too 
apparent in the deep sadness that clouds her 
features, and, what is worse and still more 
intolerable, the Child himself seems to, be 
filled with the same gloomy forebodings. 
Hinduism, on the other hand, has gi^■cn us 
in colour, poetry and music, tlio joy divine 
that the Mother, Yasoda, and the Child, Sri 
Krishna, represent. Many are the paintings 
that depict the Mother and the Child, many 


the lyrics that describe them, and many the 
songs that sing of this eternal theme, but 
nowhere do we find any trace of checr- 
lessness or gloom, unless, of course, the 
situation demanded it. Indeed the artists 
never fail to delineate the Child or the boy 
Krishna in his happiest moods and the 
mother's face shows nothing but joy and 
pride. There is, in this sense, no Mater 
Dolorom in Hindu art. 

Indeed, a gallery of paintings representing 
Christ and Christian art is a gloomy place 
to be in, for there is so much of sorrow 
and suffering and so little of the joy and 
bliss of beatitude, that so far as art is 
concerned, one cannot help characterizing 
Christianity as a cheerless religion, and 
feeling, as has been said above, that the 
shadow of the Cross has been over it too 
much. But the triumph of Christ should not 
remain misinterpreted for ever. Not to 
speak of such scenes as the Baptism, the 
Raising of Lazarus, the Transfiguration, 
the Blessing of Children and the Resuri’ection, 
which should naturally lend themselves to 
treatment in joyous aud radiant colours, 
there is no reason why Christ should not bo 
painted with a face full of a serene and 
transcendent joy in scenes where he stands 
before the I'ilate, carries the Cross, is 
bleeding from the wounds of the Crown of 
Thorns, or is breathing his last prayer on the 
Cross. A Christ triumphant over sorrow 
aud suffering, with that triumph beaming 
through his face and features resplendent 
with joy and love, is certainly a nobler 
sight than a (fiirist weighed down with his 
burden of sorrow. Christian art has hitherto 
failed to bring out fully this triumphant 
note and thus to do justice to the blissful 
beatitude of which Christ spoke so often, 
and it is time that this were rectified. Indeed, 
why should there not be a new school of 
painters who would do away with the con¬ 
ventional misinterpretation of Christ’s 
character in art and give the world a Christ 
smiling trimphantly upon the Cross with a 
Crown of Thorns on his head, proclaiming 
to all mankind the death of Death and of all- 
suffering ? 



THE AFTERMATH OF THE GREAT CHICAGO PARLIAMENT 

OF RELIGIONS OF 1893 

By J. T. 8UNDERLANJ) 


T he unique and impressive “Century- 
of-Progress ‘ Pair” in Chicago, now 
inviting the attention and patronage 
of the world, naturally calls to mind 
its remarkable predecessor, the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893. That JCxposition was 
memorable for several reasons, but probably 
for none more justly than on account of its 
^eat World Parliament of Religions. 

* * Hf 

I think few persons today realize how 
;reat a thing that Chicago Religious Parlia¬ 
ment was, and fewer still how wide-reaching 
ind important have been the results following 
it. It is probably not an exaggeration to 
"epresent it as marking an epoch, ^f not in 
ihe religious historij, at least in the religious 
PBOGRKHH of the world. It was something 
»bsolutely new, unique, unprecedented ; man¬ 
kind had never seen anything like it. The 
iiistory of the past had known numberless 
religious gatherings, conferences, councils, 
congresses, parliaments, some of them on a 
urge scale, but they all had been limited 
in their fellowship, sectarian in their nature, 
confined to single religions or single religious 
lenominations. Buddhism and Christianity 
cad had their councils called Universal, but 
Jiey were not universal, they were merely 
BiaMhist councils and Christian councils. 

At last something larger and better had 
some,—something not sectarian, something 
lot limited, something really universal, 
[n that great Chicago Parliam-ent, for 
ibsolutely the first time in human history, 
eminent representatives of all the important 
’eligiom faiths of mankind came together in a 
preat world assemblage, and what was more, 
came in the spirit of equAlity and mutual 
'espect; came not to antagonize or criticize but 
» fellowship ; came not even for debate, but 
for thoughtful and brotherly conference over 
the great world-wide problems and interests 
>f reii^on, each to present for the considera¬ 


tion of the rest and of the world, an affirma¬ 
tive statement, a constructive interpretation of 
the central truths, principles, aims and ideals 
of the faith which he represented, as under¬ 
stood not by its enemies but bv its friends, 
by those who believe in it, love it and worship 
at its altars. 

The parliament continued three weeks, 
holding daily sessions in two great halls near 
each other, which were crowded to their 
utmost capacity. To the tens of thousands 
of people who attended the various sessions 
the addresses heard were such a surprise as 
they had never known. Most of the atten¬ 
dants, of course, were Christians, who had all 
their lives been taught to believe that there 
is one true Cod, our own, and that all others 
are false ; that there is one true revelation 
of God, our Bible, and that all other sacred 
books are from men or the devil; that there 
is only one true religion, our own ; and that 
if the adherents of other faiths are to be 
saved from eternal perdition, they must give 
up their religion and accept our Christianity. 
Judge of the surprise which men and women 
accustomed to this way of thinking ex¬ 
perienced when they met in that Parliament 
men as devout and full of the spirit of 
worship as any Christians, and yet who were 
not Christians, but Hindus, or Muhammadans 
or Parsecs ; when they heard in that Parlia¬ 
ment, representatives of the great non-Chris¬ 
tian faiths of the world setting forth ethical 
and spiritual truths, precepts and ideals, 
many of which were as pure, as high and as 
uplifting as our own. For the first time in 
their lives they learned the meaning of the 
New Testament teaching, “God hath not left 
himself without witness in any land.” For 
the first time they got a vision of a God not 
limited to Christians, or Christians and Jewn; 
of worship confined to no religious name j 
of inspiration as wide as humanity ; of 
revelation as large as all truth. 


10 _a 
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The total number of persons who heard 
Ihese better views of religion at the Chicago 
Parliament was very large. What was still 
more important, all the principal addresses 
were printed in full in the great Chicago 
dailies, and in many papers of other cities, 
thus reaching some millions of readers. 
Finally, when the Parliament was over, care¬ 
ful reports of all were published in two great 
volumes which soon made their way into 
nearly all the principal libraries of the world. 

* * * 

Certain important results have come from 
that remarkable Parliament. 

Since that time and largely in conse¬ 
quence of the new interest created there in 
the non-Christian faiths of mankind, we have 
seen a great enlargement and enrichment of 
religious literature in those fields. A large 
number of books on the comparative study 
of religions and on all the great religions of the 
world, and many of them the very best we 
possess, have been written during these thirty 
years since the Parliament, not only in America 
but in Great Britain, on the Continent of 
Europe and in the Orient. 

Another result of the Parliament scarcely 
less important has been the establishment of 
chairs of Comparative Religion or for the 
study of Oriental and other non-Christian 
Faiths, in great numbers of universities and 
Theological schools in America and other 
Christian lands. Before the Parliament 
there were very few such chairs; now 
they are found in nearly all higher institutions 
of learning that make any claim to broad 
scholarship. 

The effect of the Parliament appears 
also in connection with Christian missions. 
Since Chicago it has been impossible for in¬ 
telligent men to take the narrow and bigoted 
view of the non-Christian religions and 
peoples of the world that was almost 
universal before that illuminating gathering. 
If the work of Christian missions, particularly 
in the Orient, is slowly but steadily grow¬ 
ing broads, more reasonable and more 
useful, and if the spirit of those missions 
is becoming more sympathetic toward what 
is good in other faiths, to the Chicago 
par liame nt must be given much of the 


* * ♦ * 

Still one more very interesting and very 
important result followed the great Chicago 
Parliament, which is probably less known 
to the world than any other. It is to this 
that I wish to call particular attention. 
Indeed, it is primarily to tell the story of 
this that the present article has been written. 

It was impossible that a gathering so 
notable as thft Chicago Parliament should 
pass away without being followed by 
efforts, later, to perpetuate or reproduce it. 
The memory of such a congress could not 
fail to suggest the holding of other con¬ 
gresses of like character to carry forward 
still further the good work which it had 
begun. Exactly that was what happened. 
There has been held no other single great 
Parliament on a world scale, but there has 
been a considerable number of smaller ones 
having essentially the same object in view. 
The most important of these have been six 
International Congresses of Liberal Religion 
held between the years 1900 and 1913 in 
London '(England), Amsterdam (Holland), 
Geneva (Switzerland), Boston (United States), 
Berlin (Germany), and Paris (France), under 
the auspices of an organization called the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals. 

However, with all their excellence and 
all their success, these congresses had the 
limitation of all being confined to the 
Occident. To be sure their doors were 
opened toward the Orient, and no session 
was held without at least a few represent¬ 
atives of Oriental and non-Christian faiths 
being present. But the distance from the 
Orient was too great to allow this repre- 
sentetion to be adequate. Hence, as time 
went on, the question arose and grew 
persistent: Why should we not carry the 
Congresses to the Orient ? 

By the years 1912 and 1913 the bold 
determination was reached to organize 
without delay, not a single international 
liberal congress in the East, but a chain 
of such Congresses beginning in Europe 
and extending through Asia. Planning was 
begun at once for carrying the idea into 
effect. After much deliberation the decision 
was reached that the .congresses oonslltat- 
ing this chain should be elevep in number,'"' 
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one in America, two in Europe, one in the 
Near East and seven in the Orient. Those 
in America, Europe, and the Near East 
were placed in charge of Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte of Boston, who was commi¬ 
ssioned to make foil plans and arrange¬ 
ments for the same. Those in the Orient 
were assigned to me, with the request that 
I go to India, Ceylon, China and Japan 
and make all. necessary preparations for 
congresses to be held there. It was hoped 
that all the preliminary arrangements, both 
in the West and in the East, would be 
completed by the autumn of 1914, the date 
set for the congresses to begin. 

The general scheme to be carried out was 
the following ; A small company of men of 
eminence, representing all forms of liberal, 
religion, that is, representing all denomina¬ 
tions or groups of people in sympathy with 
the Chicago parliament idea { Unitarians, 
Universalists, Liberal Jews, Quakers, Liberal 
Orthodox and others ), was to be enlisted 
in New York or Boston for the whole chain 
of congresses—for the whole tour from 
America to Japan. These pilgrim missionehs 
were to hold an Initiatory Congress in the 
American City from which they started, 
after which they were to go to London, 
where a Second Congress would be hold and 
where their number would be increased 
by the addition of several other religious 
leaders of distinction. The augmented 
company would then proceed to Budapest 
for a Third Congress, and to Constantinople 
or Cairo for a Fourth, which would bo held 
under mainly Muhammadan auspices.* After 
the last-named Congress was over (probably 
in December ) the missioners were to go 
on to India, Ceylon, China and Japan, to 
hold the cot^gresses there. 

As has been said, ray responsibility was 
only for the Asiatic congresses. The seven 
I arranged for were : one in Tokyo, the 
capital of Japan, and the largest city in the 
East; one in Shanghai, the commercial 
emporium of China, and for our purpose 
the most important city in that great 


* Dr. Wendte had been assured of hearty 
Muhammadan interest and oo-operatioa in this 
Oon^ress. 


Republic ; one in Colombo, the largest city 
in Ceylon, and four in India, to wit: OUe 
in Madras, the principal city of the South, 
one in Bombay, the commercial metropolis 
of the West, one in Lahore, the most 
important centre in the North, and one in 
Calcutta, the great city of the Blast, and 

until lately the Imperial capital. 

* * * 

I Before proceeding further with my 
story, let me express to my readers regret 
at being compelled to make so much use of 
the personal pronoun, “T” ; but the nature of 
my task is such that f see no way to avoid it] 

i|> ik 

In going to the Orient for the discharge 
of my duties 1 did not take the route through 
Europe and the Near East which was marked 
out for the pilgrims. Instead, I sailed from 
San Francisco to Japan, and began my work 
in Tokyo, where I spent six weeks. 

Of course, I knew that if a Congress was 
to be held, and if it was to be successful, 
men of character and influenoe must be 
interested in it. And why should not men 
of influence, why should not the best men 
and the leading men of the city and land, 
become interested in it if they knew the 
breadth of its spirit and the nobleness of its 
aims? 

Through letters of introduction and the 
influence of friends living in Tokyo, I was 
able to arrange for an early interview with 
Baron Sakatana, the mayor of the city, who 
received me most courteously, and when he 
fully understood the nature of my mission 
expressed distinct sympathy with it and 
offered to give me assistance. 

An interview of much importance was 
obtained with Count Okuma, who had been 
Premier of Japan and who later was made 
Premier again. Count Okuma received the 
congress idea warmly and made many 
inquiries about the Chicago Parliament, about 
the International Congresses which have been 
held since, about the men who had conceived 
the idea of the Oriental Congresses, and 
especially about the men likely to come from 
the West to speak and to bring from the 
West to the East the message of religious 
brotherhood. So impressed thia 

distingaiihed statesman with the gcipilpKK] 
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and nobleness of the thought that had given 
birth to the congress plans, that he Insisted 
on prolonging our interview from twenty to 
fifty minutes that he might learn all about 
what had been done, and what we desired to 
have done in Japan; and when we separated 
ii^, was with a strong expression of desire on 
his part that arrangements might be made for 
a Congress in Tokyo, and with assurances 
that he himself would gladly render any 
assistance in his power. 

An interview of even greater importance 
was obtained with Baron Shibusawa. Baron 
Shibusawa was often spoken of as the 
Pierpont Morgan of Japan. He was at the 
head of more large business enterprises than 
perhaps any other man in the Empire. He 
was also a distinguished philanthropist. The 
Women^s University of Tokyo, which had 
excellent buildings and grounds and 1,500 
students, was hnancially largely his creation. 
Several of the best charitable institutions of 
tile city were also due to him. At one time 
he was a member of the Imperial Cabinet. 

He was even more deeply interested in 
the Congresses than Count Okuma had been. 
He inquired minutely regarding the principles 
upon which they were based, the aims they 
had in view, what they had accomplished in 
the West and what they hoped to accomplish 
in the Orient. Desiring not to consume too 
much of the time of a man in his position, 
twice I arose to take my leave, but twice he 
detained me, saying: ‘‘Don’t go; I want to 
hear more; 1 am greatly interested; such 
congresses as you propose cannot fail to do 
great good in Japan and in other countries 
of the East. I want to learn all about your 
plans, and especially in what ways I can 
render aid.” When I left at the end of an 
hour he said: “This is not all. I would 
like in a few days, if yon arc willing, to 
arrange a dinner for you in my home, at 
which you may meet a number of invited 
^ests, men of distinction and influence, 
whom I would like to interest in your 
mission ” .Of course, I gladly consented. 

On the day appointed he came in his 
automobile and took me to his palatial 
residence where 1 met at dinner a dozen 
g^emen of infl^enoe, leaders in education, 
in^litiflBess, and in public affairs. When the 


dinner was over Baron Shibusawa said to me, 
“Now will you be good enough to tell these 
gentlemen the story of the Congresses as you 
told it to me ?” I did so. An hour and a 
half was spent in discussing the subject, and 
at the close all agreed upon the desirability 
of having a congress in Tokyo, and all 
pledged their hearty co-operation in bringing 
it about. 

Furthermore, all agreed that the plan 
which would ensure to the Tokyo Congress 
the greatest possible success, would be to 
have it held under the auspices of a very 
influential organization in the city (of which 
they wore all members) known as the 
“Association Concordia.” Accordingly, 
arrangements were made for me to present 
the subject to that Association, which, after 
full consideration and discussion, voted 
unanimously to invite the holding of one of 
the Oriental Congresses in Tokyo, the Con¬ 
gress to be the guest of the Association 
Concordia, and the Association to be the 
host, making all local arrangements and 
meeting all local expenses. 

• It will be seen more clearly how fortunate 
we were in being able to make this plan for 
the Tokyo Congress, if I tell a little about 
the Association Concordia. The Association’s 
name revealed its character. It was an 
association which existed for the distinct 
object of promoting concord, friendship, 
brotherhood, international, inter-racial and 
inter-religious. It consisted of about a 
hundred men, as eminent as there were in the 
nation, cabinet ministers, members of both 
houses of the Imperial Parliament, 
government high officials of various kinds, 
generals in the army, high officers in the 
navy, presidents and professors in universities 
and colleges, literary men, editors of the most 
important papers and men eminent in connec¬ 
tion with the diflerent religions of Japan, 

Christian and other. 

* * * * 

The arrangements which I was able to 
make for the Congress in Shanghai, China, 
were hardly less favourable than those in 
Tokyo. 

For twenty years or so there had existed 
in Shanghai an institution called the Inter¬ 
national Institute of China. Its objectSt were 
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almost identical with those of the Association 
Concordia in Japan^ namely, the promof:ion 
of acquaintance and fraternal relations 
between all classes of the people in China, 
and also between China and foreign nations. 
Its organizer, director and head was the 
Bev. Gilbert Reid, a very able and broad¬ 
minded American Presbyterian missionary. 
Dr. Reid had been in China nearly thirty 
years. At first he worked on the same 
general religions lines as other missionaries. 
But after a few years he became convinced 
that a kind of work much broader in its 
character was greatly needed—a work educa¬ 
tional rather than propagandist, more sym¬ 
pathetic than ordinary Christian missions are 
toward the non-Christian religions of the 
country, more appreciative of the civilization 
and the native institutions of China, and 
helpful to the Chinese people in new and 
wider ways. To promote such a work he 
organized the International Institute of 
China. 

I was invited to deliver a scries of 
lectures before this Institute, and in 
connection with the same to present .the 
subject of the religious congresses—those 
that had been held in the West and the 
results that had come from them, and the 
plan to hold a series of similar congresses 
in the Orient. I gave the lectures, and 
submitted to my audiences and to Dr. Reid 
the question, "Shall a congress be held in 
Shanghai V* After the matter had been folly 
considered, an emphatic answer was given 
in the afiirmative. 

Probably I ought to add that the Institute 
had connected with it many men of destinction 
—Chinese high officials, like Wu Ting- 
fang, who served two terms as Chinese 
Minister to the United States, and Chinese 
scholars of note ; leaders and men of influence 
in connection with each of the principal 
native religious faiths of China, including 
the Taoist Pope ; a few Christian missionaries 
of the broadest type, including Dr. Timothy 
Richard and Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who, with 
Dr. Reid, were probably the best known and 
most honoured missionaries in China; and 
of^er foreigners of influence residing in the 
country^ For such a body of men to invite 
tiie holding of one of the Congresses in 


Shanghai, under their auspices, was most 
gratifying. No more satisfactory arrangement 
could have been desired. 

* * « ’ • 

The Congress planned to be held in 
Colombo, the chief city of Ceylon, was to 
be briefer and simpler than any of the others ; 
yet it promised to be of much interest. It 
was to be held at the Ananda (Buddhist) 
College, and mainly under Buddhist auspices. 

♦ * * ♦ 

The four congresses arranged to be held 
in India all promised to be large and of 
great importance. 

There is in India a non-sectarian religious 
organization called the All-India Theistic 
Conference, which holds its annual meeting 
each year during Christmas week in some 
largo city. When I landed at Calcutta I 
was met at the wharf by a company of 
gentlemen who had come to convey to me 
an invitation from that Conference to serve 
as its President during its coming annual 
session a month or so later, and to urge 
upon me an acceptance of the invitation on 
the ground that by so doing I would be able 
to meet in a most favourable way leading 
theists and others from all over India and 
plan with them the Religious Congresses 
which I wished to organize. I accepted the 
invitation, and found that the position of 
presiding officer of that important national 
gathering afibrded me exactly the opportunity 
which I desired for inaugurating the Congress 
movement in all parts of the land. 

Before the Conference adjourned we had 
decided upon the number of congresses, their 
general character, and the cities in which 
it seemed desirable that they should be held ; 
we bad also appointed committees of arrange¬ 
ment—a general committee for all India, and 
strong local committees to have charge of 
each individual congress. 

The month following the All-India 
Theistic Co.iference I devoted, as I had 
done the month preceding it, to giving public 
addresses and to privately interviewing 
prominent men in various Indian (dtleai, 
in the interest of the Congress Movement. 
Before I left the country I had the gretkt 
satisfaction of seeing the movem^ 
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under way in all sections of India with 
eneonraging prospects of final success. 

The religious body in India that was 
most warmly in sympathy with the congresses 
and which promised to do most for them, 
was of course the Brahmo Samaj. 

Important co-operation was also pledged 
by prominent leaders of the Arya Samaj, a 
progressive and growing theistic body in ithe 
North-west; by leaders of the Sikhs, a 
theistic church or nation numbering four 
or five millions also in the North-west; by 
leaders among the Parsees, a small but 
enlightened, prosperous and infiiiential reli¬ 
gious body, essentially theistic in faith, in 
Bombay and other places on the west cost; 
by the Theosophists, who have a considerable 
number of societies in India ; and by liberal 
Hindus and liberal Muhammadans in all parts 
of the land. Among all these supporters of 
the congress, the Raja of Pithapuram who was 
so much interested in the movement that he 
promised himself alone to bear the whole 
expense of the congress in Madras, and the 
Gaekwar of Baroda pledged hearty co-opera¬ 
tion in every way in his powers including the 
service of presiding at the Congress of 
Bombay. 

Of course, I took pains everywhere, alike 
in India, Ceylon, China, and Japan, to have it 
clearly understood that all the Congresses were 
to be wholly unsectarian. Not only were they 
not to represent any Christian sect, or 
denomination, except as they represented all 
Christians of every denomination who were 
willing* to take their stand on the broad 
platform of ethical and spiritual theism, but 
also they were not to represent Christianity 
in any sense in which they did not represent 
all the great historic non-Christian theistic 
faiths. 

Believing that there is one God over all 
the world, and that all religions contain 
truths that are of vital and permanent im¬ 
portance to men, representatives of all faiths 
were invited to come together to confer with 
one anotiier as brothers, on the broad basis 
of the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
imiversal Brotherhood of Man. 

Tbie objects which the congresses hoped to 
Bl^mpUsh were primarily three: 

' - One wee the promotion of better acqua¬ 


intance between the various religions of the 
world. Such better acquaintance is greatly 
needed. The different religions hold them¬ 
selves aloof from one another far too mudi. 
Thus they fail to understand one another, and 
as a result, alienations, jealousies and 
antagonisms easily arise. Better acquaintance 
would do much to remove these jealousies and 
antagonisms, and to create a feeling of friend¬ 
ship and brotherhood. 

Second, * the Congresses were designed to 
stand for the universal elements in all the 
religions, and to put supreme emphasis upon 
these in all that was said and done. This 
would help the different religions to see how 
much they have in common. 

Third, and most important of all, the 
Congresses would endeavour to create in all 
the religions a conviction that they have a great 
work, to do together for the moral uplift of 
the world. Religion ought to be the world's 
greatest power for the moral regeneration of 
men and society. It would be, if all religious 
faiths would subordinate the local, the 
peculiar, the relatively unimportant elements 
which separate them, and place their emphasis 
upon the great moral and spiritual elements 
which they possess in common and in which 
their real life consists. If all the great 
religions of mankind would do this—would 
overlook their minor differences, rise above 
their enmities and unite their efforts for the 
one supreme end of curing the world's evils, 
and lifting the nations up to righteousness, 
justice, brotherhood and peace, nothing could 
withstand them. Wars would cease; crime 
would well-nigh disappear; prisons would 
become mainly things of the past; the dark 
streams of suffering and sorrow which now 
flow over all lands would for the most part 
be dried up, and the earth would become a 
very real heaven. 

Why should not the religions of the world 
lay aside their antagonisms and unite in this 
their supreme mission ? It was with the hope 
of doing something to effect t^is most 
desirable consummation, that the Congresses 
were planned. 

♦ * ♦ * 

Were the congresses held? Alas, nol 
Why not? The question hardly needs an 
answer. In July, three- montiis after my. 
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return from the East and four months before 
the Congress speakers were to start from 
New York on their journey, the great war 
broke out. Every nation interested in the 
congresses was soon immersed in the terrible 
struggle. As a result, of course, all plans had 
to bo postponed until the war was over. 
At the end of a year, and again at the end 
of two years, the committees of management 
in Japan, China, Ceylon and India, all sent us 
word that they were holding on, and hoped 
still to carry out their plans when peace 
should arrive. But the conflict continued so 
long, and so seriously disturbed the affairs 
of the entire world, that the whole project of 
the Congresses had at last to be abandoned. 


Will the project be revived ? Why not ? 
Is it possible for the human mind to conceive 
of anything better calculated to heal the 
long-lasting wounds of the Great War, and to 
lift the nations out of the divisions, the hates 
and the antagonisms that the awful struggle 
created, than Inter-national, Inter-racial, 
Inter-sectarian, Inter-religious Conferences, 
Councils, Congresses, Parliaments, like the 
great historic Parliament in Chicago, like the 
Congresses held in America and Europe from 
IflOO to 1913, like this chain of Congresses 
planned to circle the world with the purpose 
of winning its religions, races and peoples to a 
common brotherhood ? 


THE NAZI MENACE TO GERMAN SCHOLARSHIP 

By J.*M. KUMARAPPA, m.a., ph. d. 


G ERMANY’S political turmoil is 
strikingly reflected in her univer¬ 
sities and in the attitude of her 
students. With the -advent of 
Nazidom, the German universities have really 
become the most prolific incubators of chau¬ 
vinistic nationalism. The revolutionary 
fervour of the German youth is growing so 
rapidly that many of the distinguished profes¬ 
sors at the universities are most anxious about 
the future of German scholarship and its 
scientific spirit. Though they declare that 
there has been no serious decline in the 
accomplishments of German scholars, yet 
they view with deep concern the intensifica¬ 
tion of political party feeling among the 
students and the frequent recurrence of 
outbreaks against university authority and 
discipline which hitherto had been jealously 
guarded. Further they seem also to be 
much disturbed over the uncalled for repres¬ 
sive measures that are being adopted by the 
Nasi government to discourage liberalism 
and freedom qf thou^t. Gerqiany has long 
been Imown as a of profjH^rs and as 
a eountzy tiiat has produced p]^^|j||bus monu¬ 


ments of scholarship and men with great 
erudition. But now the German university, 
the centre of Kultur, is no longer the centre of 
peaceful research and scientific scholarship. 
It has, on the other hand, become the focus 
of intense social and political unrest. 

Hri’LEit Inspires Students 

The total number of students In the 
German universities and higher technical 
schools amounts to 140,000. While there is 
a slight fall in the enrolment of students in 
the technical schools, the enrolment in the 
universities has been steadily rising. In 
1914 there were 116 university students 
per 100,000 of the population; in 1930, 
however, the ratio almost doubled. Hence 
in Germany a larger proportion of the popu>» 
lation is made up of university men than 
in most other countries. This situation also 
has created a serious problem,—the problem 
of the educated unemployed. It is esti¬ 
mated that there are 330,000 positiens in 
Germany for which academic trainW ig 
required, of which 10>Q00 are avaibiUe. yek^l 
But the universities of Germany turn 
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about 30,000 graduates every year. We Nazi leaders. But it is still a questic^^'' y 

may, tiierefore, conclude that two-thirds of Hitler will be able to satisfy the stuw. 

all who leave umversities have little hope who are being brought up in an atmospheHs, 
of securing positions. This surplus of of revolt,—in &eir expectations either as to 

university men is piling up every year, their careers or as to their political ideals, 

and it presents a social and economic, and 

possibly a political problem, of a very grave High-handed Methods of Students 
nature. Since the German university aims The high-handed methods which Hitler 

chiefly to train productive scholars, most of encourages, or at least condones, are 


nature. Since the German university aims The high-handed methods which Hitler 

chiefly to train productive scholars, most of encourages, or at least condones, are 

the students are trained to be independent sometimes tragic in their results, and his 
in their thinking, and consequently the German tremendous influence over the student popu- 

student finds it difficult to make compro- lation has dealt a serious blow to academic 


mises which naturally results in an utter freedom. No professor or lecturer is quite 

lack of political efficiency and co-oporation. sure that some day he may not be the victim 

Apart from their university work, the of the attacks of students. When a new man - 


chief interest of the German youth of 
today is in politics. It is reported that 
nearly 75 to 80 per cent of the present 
university students in Germany are anti- 
capitalistic in their outlook. Though they 
feel that the present capitalistic system is 
a huge failure and must be changed without 
much delay, yet the majority of them, 
strange as it may seem, are not Communists. 
Hitler has, no doubt, stirred their imagination 
and fired their en^usiasm. Many of them 
are looking to him not only to save their 
country but also to bring about such changes 
in its administration as would improve 
their economic conditions. Their admira¬ 
tion for Hitler is partly spontaneous and 
partly inspired. But the disturbances 


is appointed to a university faculty, the 
student corporations study very carefully his . 
previous record and try to find out if he is 
really a scholar in his subject, whether he has 
any leanings towards the internationalist 
point of view, what his attitude is towards 
pacifism, above all, if he is a Jew. :If 
the results of their investigation are not 
satisfactory^ they launch a campaign against 
him, and all kinds of disturbances break out/ 
in the class room. Sometimes students go 
even to the extent, as in the case of 
Prof. Cohn of Breslau, of using tear • gas and 
stink bombs. In this manner a number of 
men have already been driven out of the 
German universities,—as was Cohn,—by the 
activities of the students. 


that are continually breaking out in the 
universities are supposed to be largely 
due to the leadership of Hitler’s political 
lieutenants. Students the world over are 
only too anxious to be entrusted with the 
task of creating a new social order. And 
the German students arc no exception to this 
rule. They too are quite ready to accept the 
commission to create a new civic cohesion, a 
new nationalism. They feel proud to think 
that they are co-workers with the political 
leaders in the great struggle to bring about 
the economic and political redemption of 
their fatherland. And it is to their high and 
noble idealism that .Hitler strives to appeal 
in order to win their co-operation in carrying 
out his programme. Students enjoy the 
^militant method of extending German KuUur 
yimd the qussi-mBitary system,—tbe uniforms, 
' diseipune and the fervid rhetoric of their 


The new method of putting on "enforced 
leave” not only new but even old and tried 
faculty members, who have been unfortunate 
enough to incur students’ displeasure, is 
one of the most active symptoms of the 
revolutionary spirit of the German youth, 
aroused by the Nazi leaders. Most of the 
deposed professors seem to accept their fate 
with the same stoicism with which the rest 
of Germany is becoming reconciled to the 
Nazi rule. Only one prominent educationist 
has thus far stood up to protest against such 
usurpation of authority over the universities 
and the suppression of academic freedom by 
the student corporations and Nazi authbritiee. 
It is Prof. Eduard Spianger, the famous 
pedagogue and philosopher of Berlin, who 
resigned his professorship as a protest agahast 
the present^ tendencies -which threaten to 
leave the universities at the mercy\^f ihe 
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anraly and irresj^onsible student groups. In 
defence of the step he took, Prof. Spranger 
^ iesned a most strildng statement of which 
the following is a part; 

"The widespread rejoicing over the 
rebirth of Germany—nowhere did it provoke 
such genuine and intense joy as among 
the German universities—is already being 
obscured by a deep and menacing shadow. 
Aside from the revolutionary transformation 
of their fundamental charter, whose implica¬ 
tions cannot yet be surveyed, it is already 
plain that every teacher finds himself 
compelled to give searching thought to his 
relations to the new academic youth. On 
them not only, does his spiritual life now 
depend, but also the genuineness of his 
teaching. It grieves me to behold how the 
student corporations, to which responsible 
rights have just been accorded, are assuming 
an attitude toward professors that oddly 
enough recalls that of a Metternich towards 
students and professors. I am deeply 
concerned for the principle of authoritative 
leadership, whose ethics I keenly esteem, 
when it becomes manifest that neither the 
rector nor the Prussian minister is able to 
demand the removal of a proclamation from 
a bulletin board that all fair-minded persons 
will admit was destined to give grave offence. 
I The reference is to a proclamation by 
students at the University of Berlin, con¬ 
demning all literature put out by the Jews.] 
This with certain happenings at other 
Prussian universities has aroused within me 
the feeling that I am no longer competent 
to find the approach to the new generation.” 

Prof. Spranger's resignation is the out¬ 
standing episode of the present university 
upheaval under the Nazi leadership. 

It certainly seems strange that Prof. 
Spranger who, more than any other German 
scholar, has devoted himself to exploring the 
psychology of youth, should now confess that 
he is unable to find the approach to the new 
sthdent generation. The student leaders of 
the newly created student corporations called 
a press conference in Berlin the same day 
,Pro£. Spranger’s res%nafion was announced, 
W whi(^ they proc^med the student 
; oorpoxai^ooB had just <;some into being, that 
Lthe^ fo 2 «qast an active ''^Mcalitation of the 


uu-German spirit” and that they demand the 
abdication of liberal professors and the 
install^ion of only such men - as could be 
regarded as "truly German” in respect to 
their intellectual orientation and scientific 
equipment. Student corporations are how 
quite active iu the different university centres 
and they are doing everything they can to 
spread the "New Spirit” Recently fifteen 
young Nazis in uniform entered the State 
Art School in Berlin when an examination 
was in progress, seized the four professors 
who were in charge, carried them out into 
the street, then returned and nailed up the 
doors of their studios. After this episode 
the Nazi flag was hoisted on the Art School. 
The press bureau of the National-Socialist 
Association issued an official statement on the 
occurrence and charged tlui four professors 
with holding Marxist-Communist views. 

SrilDKNTH IXVABK LriiUAKIES 

About the end of last April the B.ulents of 
Breslau University, a detachment of Nazi 
Storm Troops, invaded bookshops in Breslau 
and demanded the withdrawal from sale and 
exhibition of works by Arnold and Stephen 
Zweig, Jacob Wasserraann, Thomas and 
Heinrich Mann, and also German editions of 
Emile Zola’s works. About the same time 
the university and public libraries of Kiel 
were purged of "muck and smut” literature 
and "saucy” periodicals by a revolutionary 
students’ committee from Kiel University 
which has decreed a crusade on printed 
matter which is "un-German” in spirit. 
Scientific and other publications by Ibe 
"nn-Gerraan” members of the faculty were 
also confiscated. The students, of course, 
declare that their strictures arc directed 
soley against such members of the faculty 
as do not enjoy the confidence of the student 
body and who are therefore "undeserving of 
participation in the regeneration of German 
universities.” 

The crusade of Gorman student-hood or 
corporations against the un-German spirit 
in literature and in the classroom became 
even more severe from the beginnit^^ of last , ' 
May in all the German nniv^ity centa^ : 
In Berlin it opened with a formal attaeti oti f: 
Dr. Magnus Hiischfeld’s “Instithi8^^-*|ar" ' 
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Sexaal Science*', which has long been a 
place of interest for research scholars. The 
signal for the raid was a shrill trumpet blast, 
and as soon as the signal was given about 
eighty students rushed tip the premises and 
in less than an hour gathered up about half 
a'ton of books, pamphlets, photographs, charts 
and lantern slides. These they carried 
away to the students' social centre to be 
sorted out by medical experts. The scientific 
part of the materials thus collected arc 
preserved for legitimate use and the un- 
German part is consigned to the Nazi fires 
which from time to time light up the 
university campus. 

Is it surprising then if the rectors and 
professors are anxious about the future of 
German scholarship and scientific research ? 
They never know when an outbreak may 
occur ; the protection of a professor, who is 
the victim of the students' attack is sometimes 
beyond the power of the university autliorities, 
and the discussions with students on such 
occasions are often humiliating. Quite apart 
from the constraint that is caus<;d by tlie 
continued fear of student demonstra¬ 
tions, there is the cramping effect upon 
academic life of the feeling that the univer¬ 
sities have been forced to work for an 
intense form of nationalism. Nevertheless, 
it must be mentioned that in spite of the 
many adverse conditions, research is being 
pursued as devoutly and possibly as effec¬ 
tively as ever. Some of the professors feel 
constrained, some humiliated, some alarmed 
but, it must be said to their credit, tliey 
have not relaxed so far their Iiigh standards 
of research and intellectual life. But one 
wonders if it would be possible for them 
to maintain such standards much longer if 
the Nazi spirit continues to dominate the 
universities. 

Some Pitonu-’-Ms of German S<jnoi,ARsini‘ 

In spite of the permanent feverish spirit 
among the students of Germany, magnificent 
work is being done, especially in the fields 
of pure and applied science. Such an 
organisation as the Kaiser Wilhelm-Gesell- 
scHafti, wbioh snpporte a group of research 
labomtori^ in varions pai*8 of Germany 
.«nd wMch draws some of if» funds from 


private individuals, is feeling the pinch of 
bard times ; all the same, its work is being 
carried on with the usUal enthusiasm. It is 
probably the greatest single agency for the i 
advancement of pure science in the world. ^ 
And Dahlcm, the little suburb of Berlin, 
where most of its laboratories are assembled, 
is outwardly untroubled by the storm of 
nationalism which is sweeping over the 
country. Hence at least in their research 
work they are not worried by the demand 
for practical results and by the necessity of 
teaching large numbers of students. 

However, one wonders if the German 
system of highly specialized instruction is 
the one best suited to produce individual 
happiness aud national efficiency. At the 
beginning of the century, the universities 
adapted them.selves, it is reported, to the 
spirit of the times instead of striving to * 
direct and mould it. The natural sciences 
should have attempted to create a higher 
conception of life. Instead of this, a calculated 
practical. form of specialization split up 
education in the universities into narrow 
fields. The upper classes oE the population »• 
iu spite of their admirable proEessioual train¬ 
ing, failed to gain the desirable humanistic 
elements in their education. But now the 
relieving of the tension between the people 
and the university must be accomplished 
through means that are intellectual. A 
philosophical superstructure—with a religious 
clement in it,—that will cover aud unite 
all the sciences, must be created. 

In the earnest seeking for the new, the 
n<atural sciences arc already finding their 
way back to philosophy, and thus they are 
helping to bridge the gap between the humau- 
itics and science which have been more or 
less irreconcilable. In this epoch of synthe¬ 
sis, science must assume a more generous, 
a more universal form. This iotellectual 
revolution which will change the present 
cultural , diffusion into a rational unity will 
remove the disappointment which the stadeuts 
and citizens feel towards university training. 
Since Hitler himself has great admiration 
for German Kultur it is up to him now to 
^ve the right lead. The Hitlerite stadeuts 
are selfless and pateiotic : they teel k^hly 
that the future of the State aud/^f t^eir " 
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national onltnro iei in their hands and that 
all loyal university men must work to promote 
the German spirit. They enjoy being agi¬ 
tators and rejoice over having something 
to do in bringing about the German renais¬ 
sance. Though we greatly admire their 
idealism and selfless service, yet we cannot 
uphold their insurgent activities. 

The present revolutionary methods of 
the German students is sure to drive even¬ 
tually all intellectual life underground. The 
unwarranted and reckless dismissal of pro¬ 
fessors not only involves the question of 
their material status but deprives them of 
their professional honour since their enforced 
leave of absence is in a certain sense an attes¬ 
tation that they lack the ethical and scien¬ 
tific equipment for their work, that they 
arc not good enough Germans to instruct 
the German youth, 'rhe lofty ideal that the 
. German scholar usually sets up for himself 


has now been dragged down under the Nazi 
dominance. No doubt it is difficult in a 
period of economic distress and political 
ferment to cultivate the humane aspects of 
the intellectual life. It is little wonder 
therefore if one finds in the German univer¬ 
sity centres conscious eilbrts made to 
foment racial enmities, intensify anti-foreign 
propaganda, promote a militant Kulttir and, 
finally, limit academic freedom by bringing 
the university under the dominance of politi¬ 
cal leaders. All these are only the inevi¬ 
table consequences of the whole complex 
of German conditions, political, international, 
educational, social and economic. Albeit, 
wc must say that the rebellious spirit of 
the chauvinistic student bodies and the Nazi 
interference with the affairs of the university 
arc bonud to cause irreparable loss to the 
reputation of German scholarship. 


SONORITV OF NATIONS 

By NTGHOLAS llOERICH 


L ong ago it was said that the souls of 
the peoples resound not only in their 
very words but precisely in the sounds 
of those. And this is the sonority 
which truly expresses the essence, because 
sound is also colour and also the entire 
essence of bc-ncss. The comparative phone¬ 
tics of languages provide a beautiful mirror 
of the souls of peoples. Of course, often the 
primary sonority has been spoiled through 
the changes of ages. Not without reason it 
is said that every language changes thrice 
during a century. But, if we would hear a 
•language in its purity, spoken by persons 
born to the language, no doubt the true 
sonority Of the language would also explain 
much of the character of the nation itself. 

In mentioning the word nation we must 
fearlessly define what nationalism , moans. 
If it is a concept identified with hatred for 
mankind, then it is merely harmful and must 
be eradicated, as must be each evidence of 


hatred, wrath, egotism and ignorance. But 
in the concept of iiatioimlism, there arc such 
precious fundamentals that, conceiving it in 
the purest sonority of the nations in their 
highest manifestations, wc may envisage one 
more factor of progress. 

Nobody objects to individuality as the 
expression of an inimitable and most precious 
composity of feelings and creative abilities. 
And if there exists an individuality of 
personality, guarded by all, then in every 
collective—whether it be a collective of 
family, state or nation—there is reflected its 
own individuality. This means, that this 
quality must also bo safe-guarded. Thus 
nationalism instead of being pauperized 
because of its self-ne.ss, will become an 
essential now sonority in the choir of all 
earthly peoples. 

It is necessary that not only the personal 
sonl but also the groat composite soul of this 
people express that which is heat, 
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precioue, hlitheet and most brantiful. If this 
expression is truly beautiful and exalted, 
then concepts that are intolerable because of 
their limitations, such as chauvinism, will 
find no place in this puriBcd mighty choir of 
true progress. 

Nationalism, impoverished by convention¬ 
alities and prejudices, is oounterposed by 
internationalism ; but each contraposition 
often contains in itself the threat of reverse 
conventionalities. The same has occurred 
with the contemporary understanding of inter¬ 
nationalism. In its striving to find some 
general formulae, in the effort to eradicate 
conventional boundaries, internationalism 
became something obliterative, something dim, 
eschewing lofty distinctive expressions. One 
fervent internationalist proclaimed that 
world-balance should destroy each personality 
and if differences in brain-capacity should 
impede this task, then by means of some 
operation, the brains ought to be equalized 
and levelled to some middle scale. Such an 
absurd obliteration of brains was recommended 
■ by a man with a university training. We 
could overlook his formula of destructive 
wrath, but we note that in many of his 
expressions, internationalism, with all its new 
superstitions, begins to incline towards an 
elimination of individuality and an eradica¬ 
tion of everything which makes it valuable. 

Least of all do we wish to criticize. For, 
as it is, people in their criticism of each other 
have reached simple slander in such dimen¬ 
sions that to proceed further is already hardly 
possible. But happily, during all tragic 
moments of human history there has evolved 
some precious and all-embracing conception 
which served to reconcile the horrors of 
effacement of individuality with the selfhood 
of an embittered personality. 

If, in all parts of the world in various 
languages, culture is discussed so steadfastly, 
this unique sos of humanity contains the true 
salvation. Never has there been evident so 
unanimous a choral repetition of the word 
culture as now. Before us, wo have a multi¬ 
tude of books, periodicals and newspaper 
articles, where precisely this wo]^ is 
pronounced in various redeeming and fore¬ 
warning concepts. 

There, a French academician Xioom Madelin 


speaking about true nationalimn, speaks of 
the cultore of entire humanity. And you 
understand that the nationalism of this out¬ 
standing historian is not chauvinistic hatred, 
but precisely the best manifestation of the 
worthiest essence of a people. No educated 
man can fail to accept the type of national¬ 
ism which has in its formula the culture of 
pan-humanity. Here, from another end of the 
world, a wonderful philosopher and writer 
Sri T. L. Vasvani, discusses religion and 
culture. And again, from completely 
different, heartfelt sources he comes precisely 
to the same conclusion, the reviving of 
religion through culture and the vital develop¬ 
ment of human possibilities and responsibili¬ 
ties. From the other end of India, in Th-e 
Edumtiotuil Iteview of Madras, a Hindu 
scholar, Mr. P. K. S. Ayangar, approaches 
the pain-evolved theme in an interesting 
article, “Culture and Nationalism.'' In 
beautiful expressions, the author formulates 
the concept of culture as something living, 
uplifting, inspiring and adorning. I do 
not knojr the author but because of 
one and the same law of existence, we 
have begun to speak in the same language, 
resounding in the constant renovation and 
improvement of human life. 

And in other countries, in variCtfS 
combinations, this word culture is pronounced 
but everywhere, as a thing indeferrable, as a 
true refuge for humanity. Probably the 
defender of culture, a Hindu retains his 
national garments ; probably the Chinese 
poet who thinks of culture, does not surrender 
his Chinese traditions. The son of the 
Caucasus thinks uplifted by the noble beauty 
of snowy summits. The scholar of Franco 
dwells among all those beautiful historical 
traditions upon which numerous generations 
have constructed a highly humane culture. 
And the followers of Shakespeare and Dante 
and Goethe and Cervantes understand their 
romanticism in their own armouis. And the 
newly elected President of the United States, 
Roosevelt, knows the complicated composite 
of American progressive nationalism. 

Precisely in the conception of culture, as 
in a vital daily existence which tends to 
success, we all gather and rejoice at each 
national manifestatioti. Verily strengih^ed 
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by the broad conceptions of ciiltaie, we 
mutually guard the treasures of human genius. 
The same culture will help us not only to 
safe-guard them as a museum heritage of the 
pastj but it will spiritualize these treasures as 
the milestones for a luminous future. And 
nationalism, culture and even eifacive 
internationalism, all human conceptions, (irmly 
point out to ns that it is impossible to proceed 
further along the path of hatred for humanity. 

The daily newspapers in limitless reproach 
assail us with condemnations of inhumanity 
and ignorance. Despite all its conyentional 
and often stillborn treaties, humanity' has 
reached a horrifying subtlety in crimes of 
hatred. Wc would wish greatly, that what 
is here told might be exaggeration. But not 
only is it not exaggeration, but even much is 
omitted for lack of expression. 

All humanity has united in another cry ; 
men clamour about a crisis and under their 
thresholds try to hide at least a bit of gold 
in a stocking. But, at the same time, people 
understand perfectly well that these gold 
nuggets cannot safe-guard their tdaily bread 
for long. If humanity would close and place 
mines under the thresholds of all its homes, 
then probably only for one day it would not 
go to market and perhaps only for a single 
week it would be willing to remain without 
inter-relations. But after that, civilization 
would again make its demands. But civili¬ 
sation ill its mechanical convention!ity will 
never understand what is true nationalism, 
what is the characteristic sonority of nations, 
full of creative possibilities. As the next 
step of civilization, comes striving and 
longing for culture. The values of national¬ 
ism must be synthesized ; because for the 
treasures of creativeness, a setting and 
understanding are needed. 

And the voices of the nations chime out 
concerning culture. Each one in Lis own way 
has begun to compare this blessed concept 
with various social tasks. All the embittered 
and the oppressed have begun to remember 
that we are gathered here not for mutual 
annihUation. I^ch nation wishes to develop 
and be successful in true self-improve¬ 
ment, otherwise speaking, to do that for 
which we all exist upon earth. And 
the ignorant concept of selfhood will be 


transformed into the heroic deed of achieve¬ 
ment, if the vital conceptions of true 
nationalism and true culture will be under¬ 
stood as the foundations which are inseparably 
linked with each other. 

After the world deprivation during the 
past war, it appears that during this entire 
decade nothing has improved in human 
life ; on the contrary, everything has become 
paler, poorer, and still more embittered. As 
a reaction from war, people sought unit^ 
in the League of Nations, which was begun 
with the most benevolent intentions ; but, 
as it appears, it docs not afford sufficient 
unity even for half of the world, and 
the Jjoaguo is often a source of all kinds 
of new misunderstandings. Everyone has 
hoard how more than once, just in the 
League of Nations, States have (piarrelled 
which had no common problem cither 
geographically or spiritually. 

After the growing disappointment in the 
T^eaguo of Nations, there have begun 
divisions—tariff, passport-separations, etc. 
Thinkers and leaders understand very well 
that we cannot go far in absolute isolation. 
At the same time, they are afraid of the 
tjuickly worn-out coins of internationalism 
although next to internationalism stands 
the scarecrow of nationalism, adorned with 
all sorts of primitive implements. But this 
scarecrow is not the soul of the people, 
This is not the true sonority of all its 
most precious liarmorrics. The true 
treasures must again be fearlessly disclosed. 
Only a true manifestation of the soul of the 
nation unbound by any ignorant prejudices, 
will indicate the heights of creativeness. 
J n this creativeness, the ])eople will strive 
to peaceful improvement, in other words, 
they will turn towards the renaissance oil 
their culture. This beautiful choir of 
national cultures, of ail the beautifully 
sonorous manifestations of nationalism 
will effect that creativeness which answers 
all quests of the hearts of humanity. 

When the human heart has pity, an<3 
compassion, no one cares whether it ;be ar 
expression of internationalism or natioaa%m 
If a heart can find compassion 
closely in garments of its own conntai^ 
let it gnard itself in the best raimehtiB 
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but let it not forget that there exists 
compassion and there exists love. 

When wo speak of the task of culture, 
let this not be as a drug store with the 
labels of chemical compounds. Let it be 
regarded as the mutual understanding, the 
compassion, which can mutually help humanity 
to escape from the narrow gorge of tl>c 
perilous crisis. The crisis, materially as 
well as spiritually, is now a raging 
epidemic. 


In horror people scream, SmposBible, 
ifnpermimhle.” But they have even stopped 
thinking what is really “possihW’ aftd 
what **must be.” Let but the thought of 
culture of the peoples of all the world, be 
that living stimulus which will help us, emerge 
from the limits of the threatening crisis. 
Thus we should begin again the process 
of self-perfeotion with all the patience of 
compassion and love to our neighbours. 

Let the voice of the peoples resound ! 


“THE GREATER BRITAIN*’* 

By SASADHAR STNIIA, n.so., (hoon ), pit.d. loeoM. (London) 


T HK recent political occurrences in 
Germany lend a contemporary inter¬ 
est to the future of Fascism in Great 
Britain. It is sometimes argued that 
the British temperement is opposed to the 
idea of dictatorship.- But clearly in no other 
sphere is temparament a less faithful guide 
than in the field of politics. To a close 
observer of British polities, it no longer 
remains an academic question, whether 
Fascism, as distinguished from a sporadic 
political outburst, will ever reach these 
shores. In recent months, it has become 
very much a reality. The ever-deepening 
economic crisis in the British Isles despite the 
National Government only brings the issue 
nearer. Indeed, in a recent number of the 
New Statesman ami Nation it was pointed 
out: "But in this country we can rule out 
Communism as serious factor. The wildest 
and most optimistic Clomraunist never hoped 
for success in Great Britian except as a result 
of a war, which would arm the proletariat, 
or as a tail-piece to a communist revolution 
in Central Europe. As against tlic Commu¬ 
nist, the Fascist has all the trumps in his 
hand.’^ ("Can England Escape ?" May 
13, 1933). 

•* The title of a book by Sir Oswald Mosley, 
whose pronouneenients on the ideals and aspiriations 
of the llritish Fascist may be taken as the roost 
afidioritatire, 


Now, why is Fascism a greater reality in 
Great Britain ? The simplest answer would 
bo that its strategic position is vastly superior 
to that of its communist rival. For one 
thing, h'ascis'in aims at cficcting the transition 
to tlie new order of things with as little 
disturbance as possible to the social basis of 
the existing State ; whereas, the doctrine of 
class-struggle forms the coping stone to the 
arch of Communist philosophy. Thus, if 
ever a crisis comes in British politics, there 
is little doubt that Communism will have 
ranged against it all the resources of the State 
leaving the door wide open for' Fascism to 
march to power. 

The Fascist movement in England, as 
indeed in every country, is essentially a 
reaction against the failures of modern 
democracy, particularly in economic matters. 
Thus, one failure after another to bring relief 
to the desperate economic situation iti Europe 
and elsewhere strengthens the conviction that 
there is no escape from a change, violent if 
necessary, in the cxisiting democratic order. 
"We have tragic proof that economic life has 
outgrown our political institutions. Britain 
has failed to recover from the War period ; 
and this result... is largely due to a system 
of Government designed by, and for, the 
nineteenth century.”f On the other hand, 

t AH the quotations in this anicb am trbm" 8ir 
Oswald Mosley’s book unless oth^ise meotioued. 
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Fasciam is just as much a roaotiou against 
Communism. For, as has been pointed out, 
if P^scism fails to attain power in tlic State, 
"there is a very real danger ... that the 
country (Ae. Great Britain) will turn—and 
turn violently— to the catastrophic remedies 
of Communism.” Fascism is as anti-demo- 
cratio as it is nationalistic. 

The British Fascist believes that demo¬ 
cracy has failed in England, because it has 
outlived its purpose. In other words, in a 
vastly scientific age, as ours, the form of 
governtnent of the day has become an 
anachronism. "Our problem,” say.s the 
P^scist, "is to reconcile the revolutionary 
changes of science with our system of 
government...” His aim is to replace the 
present, tiraovo\is, vacillating government by 
an "effective” government—a givornment 
which, although democratic in form, will rule 
by executive order.-? ; first, because it will 
involve an economy of time, impossible under 
the old order, and secondly, bccansc such a 
government can alone command the requisite 
authority for bringing about far-readiing 
changes, economic and otherwise. In short, 
a "rationalized” democracy is the nine qua non 
of an age in which rationalization of every 
department of life is the one condition of 
survival. This raises the practical (juestion, 
How will the Fascist Party come into power ? 
Obviously, through the parliamentary 
machine; for, as the recent events in 
Germany have clearly shown, the use of force, 
under certain conditions is as unnecessary as 
it is dangerons. This, however, does not 
preclude the use of personal viohmee, witness 
the long catalogue of atrocities in Germany 
in recent months, and it must be distinguished 
from the use of mass-force. 'But once having 
come to power, will it rest content to rule as 
under the present regime or will it constitute 
itself into a dictatorship ? The answer is : 
"Let the people preserve, through an elected 
parliament, the power to dismiss and to 
change the Government of the day ; while 
such power is retained, the charge of 
Dictatorship has no reality.” In practice, 
however, politics do not work with such 
beautiful simplicity. A party, which has 
couie to power and means to rule by decrees, 
caoiiot be removed simply for asking. 


Nor need it fear the popidar will, as the 
history of any dictatorship will show. In 
other words, it is clear that Fascism in 
England will in no way be difiercut from the 
Fascist dictatorships elsewhere. 

Obviously, the transformation of the 
political machine is not an end in itself. 
The end is the economic regeneration of the 
nation. For, in the modern world, political 
power in the long run must be interpreted in 
terms of economic strength. England has 
tlms lost her premier position in the comity 
of nations, because the economic centre of 
gravity has shifted elsewhere. "For our own 
part, we prefer the effort of self-help and of 
national regeneration, whicli at a later date 
will lead to Britain's reappearance ... as a 
world leader.” But, how will she regain 
her former position ? Will she do it by 
international co-operation or by a policy of 
aggrca.sivt! imperialism or again by a policy 
of isolation from the economic life of the 
rest of the world ? The answer is by no 
means consistent, but is as follows. 

The Fascist says that the present 
economic plight of England must be primarily 
attributed to her excessive dependence on 
the international market and consequently 
to the neglect of her home-market. The 
remedy follows from the conclusion itself. 
England must get back into her own shell ; 
must 'insulate' her.self against the vicissitudes 
of the economic fortune of the world outside 
by a policy of 'scientific protection’ who.se 
index would be high wages for workers at 
home on the one hand, and low cost of pro¬ 
duction on the other. Three problcm.s arise 
at once. How will England meet her food- 
requirements '! What about the raw materials 
for her industries ? Must she sacrifice her 
export trade altogether for the doubtful 
security afforded by her home-market ? All 
these are separate problems but interrelated. 
Let us consider them in the reverse order. It is. 
clear that in the Fascist economy, export figures 
will be a less important item than at present. 
The implication is that the policy of hi^ 
wages will make it possible for England to 
absorb a large bulk of her mauafac^^d 
goods that now go abroad for want of Cpp|iii- ; 
ming power {L e. in terms of effective, deotipd):^ 
at home. Nevet'thejbss, tbere wdl reoMo 
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a coneidorable gtlrplus which must be market¬ 
ed abroad. This, in the Fascist view, should 
not be an insuperable task. With the 
economic planning of the country and the 
rationalization of her industries, England will 
be placed in a relatively advantageous posi¬ 
tion,' which in any case can be strengthened 
by "commercial-diplomatic agreements, rein¬ 
forced by corporate organization in this 
country....” The export-surplus thus disposed 
of will, it is hoped, pay for her raw materials 
and part of her food. The balance of her 
food supply will be met by a vigorous 
agricultural policy at home. "It is safe to 
say that at least JLIOO million worth of agri¬ 
cultural products now imported from abroad 
can be produced at home ; and possibly so 
large a figure as fc200 million may not be 
beyond the mark.^’ Thus the reconstruction 
of England will be well on its way. But 
the question of financing the industries still 
remains. British high finance has so far been 
singularly indifferent to the requirements of 
bpme industries. This chaos must be brought 
to an end. Under the Fascist regime finance 
will be as much a subject of control as any 
other department of life. 

As pointed out elsewhere, the British 
Fascist renders but half-hearted support to 
the idea of economic ‘insulation.^ Indeed, 
the insistence on a bolder imperial economic 
policy not only brings into sharp relief the 
utter inadequacy of the Fascist economic 
programme but also the fact that the advent 
of E^ascism in England will mark the begin¬ 
ning of a new era of aggressive imperialism. 
"In weaving the fabric of Imperial unity 
we must be prepared for an infinite variety 
and flexibility of method of approach.^' Thus, 
on the one hand, the theory of economic 
‘insulation’ will be extended to the whole of 
the empire, while, on the other, the exploita¬ 
tion of the natural resources of the non-self- 
governing colonies will be pursued with more 
than its customary vigour.* In short, the 

^ The attitude of the ^Fascist towards India may 
be briefly set out in the woida of Sir Oswald Mos!^ 
himselLv the whilom labour M. P. and the present 
lei^etm^the British Fascist Party: 

and order must bo maintained, and India 
mmriFrWmiu within the Empire. Apart from every 
eonsid^rion, it would. be an international crime 
for OrMt Britain to permit a sub-contioent, for which 
it has been, re^ionmble for over a century, to lapse 


double strand ol conciliation with the Domi-^ 
nions and of ‘mailed fist' with the other 
parts of the empire will intermingle to bring 
about the realization of the imperial ideal. 
Thus, although the international market 
outside the empire will be eschewed by the 
E'asoist, the development of the imperial 
market will loom larger and larger in the 
E'aseist economic programme. In other 
words, the maintenance of high wages at home 
and low cost of production of British 
industries will be made possible by the 
creation of an imperial Zollverein. 

From this short, although necessarily 
Inadequate discussion of British Fascism, 
at least one thing is clear, namely, that it 
possesses all the essentials of a highly attrac¬ 
tive political construction. It will attract 
the conservative elements by its reactionary 
character; the patriotic elements by its 
ultra-nationalistic outlook ; and finally, the 
workers, the most numerous elements in the 
society, by its meretricious economic indilce- 
ments. Palitically, therefore, the Party’s^ 
credentials are highly respectable and must' 
make for success. But, as with all modern 
political parties, the test of its success 
must ultimately lie in the soundness of its 
economic programme. Will the Fascist 


into the chaos which would result from any with¬ 
draw! of our authority.” 

“We shall certainly seek pence, conciliation and 
the development of self-government by the Indian 
people subject to these conditions, but disorder, 
anarchy ana organized violence would be ruthlessly 
suppressed.” 

‘‘Further, we will certainly not abdicate the bone, 
ficient power of British Government in favour of 
one small class of Indians whose treatment of the 
Indian masses, socially and economically, in private 
life and in factory, compares most unfavourably with 
British treatment.” • 


“Let us appeal to the Indian masses over the 
heads of the talkative politicians by the practical 
ap|>eal of an economic policy designed to improve 
their conditions. Let the strong hand be not negative 
but positive.” 

The words, used with regard to the Crown ColoDi«» 
are similar; . 

*‘We will certainly pursue the steady coa»e of 
British colonial practice which seeks by every means 
to raise the native populations to a higher standard 
of life, hut we will not pursue the illusion that great 
and productive areas of the world should be kept as a 
clone preserve for races which are unable or unwiUing 
to develop them.” 

“The earth can and will be developed by the races 
fitted for th^ task, and chief among suep Moes we 
are sot a&aid to nambmr out own.’’ 
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economic structure endure ? Can England 
inure herself to the economic vicissitudes of 
the world at large ? Does the policy of 
economic ‘insulation’ bear any relation to 
the realities of the situation ? The answer 
is most emphatically. No. In the first place, 
England’s fortune has been built primarily 
upon an international foundation ; it is too 
late in the day to ask her to cut herself 
adrift from the world’s economie life. Secondly, 
protective tariff, including its latest brand, 
the so-called ‘scientific’ protection, will fail to 
achieve the purpose for which it is meant. Its 
adoption may benefit sectional interests 
but never the British nation as a whole. It 
is obvious that any fiscal movement, which 
restricts international trade, defeats its own . 
purpose : For it is an elementary principle 
of international trade that the contraction 
of imports must in the long run be followed 
by a decrease of exports. In short, a diminu¬ 
tion of the total volume of international trade 
must equally afi’cct all countries participating 
in it, most of all England, the, premier 
exporting country of tlie world. Protective 
tariff, with a view to making England 
independent of the world-trade, will only 
lead to an uneconomic re-allocation of her 
productive resources with effects as disastrous 
on the international as on the home front. 
For obviously, England imports from abroad 
not out of charitable motives but because she 
finds it to her maximum advantage to do so. 
I hus, although the sacred word ‘protection’ 
conjures up a vision of plenty which will do 
away with unemployment, raise the standard 
■of life so high that poverty will be a thing 


of the past, its function is strictly limited. 
Nor is the Italian analogy very helpful. 
Italy’s comparative economic success under 
Fascism is mainly due to the fact that she 
is at the beginning of her industrial career, 
while England has, economically speaking, 
reached the point of saturation. In other 
words, while in Italy every new industry must 
create new employment for Italian workers, 
in England every extra-employment created 
behind the tariff wall will in the last resort 
mean transfer of labour from one industry 
to another. Protection will scarcely touch 
the real problem—namely the total volume 
of employment. The problems of British 
industries are deeper, and protection, or its 
new variant, economic ‘insulation,’ is certainly 
not the best method of solving them. Indeed, 
the Fascist himself is aware of the inadequacy 
of his economic plan, but whether the cult 
of neo-imperialism will succeed in buttressing 
up the Fascist economic programme at home 
is too vast a subject to be disposed of in a 
few sentences. 

The limitations of the Fascist creed, as 
applied to England, are obvious and definite. 
But the rftle of passions in politics is such 
that these are as nothing compared to its 
attractions. Thus, if the reading of the 
present political temper of England is right, 
it is not improbable that Fascism will be a 
stage in her political and economic evolution. 
For, as the New Statesman and Nation 
pointed out not long ago, Fascism has stolen 
the thunder from its communist rival—a 
phase in the class-struggle which Marx never 
foresaw. 




A TARIFF DEPUTATION FROM CEyLON 

By B. B. DAS-OUPTA, m. a, ph. d. 


T he Government of Ceylon recently 
sent a deputation to India^ headed by 
the Minister of Commerce, to review 
and if possible to revise the scheme 
of preferences now operating between the two 
countries. Under the new Ottawa tariff, each 
has given concessions to the other. A number 
of Indian goods are now allowed at preferen¬ 
tial rates in Ceylon, while the same privilege 
is enjoyed by certain Ceylon products in 
India. There is a feeling however that the 
exchanges have not been quite equal or 
equitable. India is supposed to have made 
the better bargain. No one can or wants 
to measure the profit and loss of a tariff 
agreement with mathematical precision. It 
will also be too much to expect that in a 
comprehensive all-party treaty of preference 
the scales will be absolutely even between 
any two individual members. If that was 
Ceylon’s case, she would not have taken all 
the trouble of sending a deputation to India. 
Her grievances have some real foundation in 
fact. She has good reason to be dissatisfied 
with the present state of affairs. It is not 
a square deal as far as she is concerned. She 
believes it would react unfavourably to India 
also in the long run. In business as in life, 
the long view is always the true view. The 
preferences as they are now, do not offer the 
best scope for the development of mutual 
trade. There is much in and outside the 
statistics of foreign trade to support this 
contention. 

Ceylon's preference schedule for the 
Empire contains many items. Since India 
sends a little of almost every article, virtually 
the whole list affects her favourably at one 
point or another. We shall, however, examine 
the more important of the articles in which 
India is interested. Preference, it will be 
seen, brings something good in each of these 
cases. Each has a few undisputed good 
elements. Collectively they make a handsome 
present The two chief virtues that one 


expects in a preference arc, first, that it 
concerns a trade of some consequence, that 

is, it does not apply to an insignificant article 
of export, and secondly, that it opens out a ^ 
promise of bigger sales at the expense uf or' 
side by side with foreign competitors. 
Amplified, this second object usually means,— 
and the methods employed go to promote 

it, —capturing some one’s business rather than 
creating a new one. It is, therefore, important 
to see how much of the territory was 
hitherto in foreign hands which India is now 
invited to conquer if she can. Ceylon’s 
gifts to India seem to stand these two tests 
well. 

In aluminium wares, the new duty is 
15 p. c. ’for Empire and 25 p. c. for non- 
Empire. Ceylon buys from India (figures 
unless otherwise mentioned relate to the year 
1932) roughly Rs. 30,000 which is 51 p. c. 
of the total. Part of the order for Rs. 12,500 
hitherto purchased from outside the Empire, 
will possibly now be placed with India. True, 
she has to cope with a powerful Empire 
rival in England. But distance favours her 
decidedly in this. It is an advantage which 
Ceylon lacks against her principal Empire 
competitor, the Straits Settlements. 

All Empire foot-wear (except rubber-soled 
canvas shoes for which separate figures are 
not available) is now admitted at 15 p.c. against 
25 p.c. for lion-Empire. Ceylon imports a total 
of Rs. (?17,000 of which India supplies 12 p.c. 
only. There is a tempting prospect of 
capturing a part at least of the foreigner’s 
business which is nearly three times as much 
as that of India’s. Preference ought to 
strengthen her., position considerably in the 
Ceylon market. 

In leather and leather goods the duties are 
the same an in boots and shoes. India sends 
Rs. 137,000 and foreign countries Rs. 27,000 
out of a total of Rs. 206,000. If hero the 
present trade is more substantial than the 
future promise, it is the other way in per- 
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fumery. Here also the same basic difference in 
rates (15 and 25) is in force. Bat the promise 
distinctly outshines present gains. India sends 
Re. 20,000 or 6 p.c. and foreigners Rs. 123,000 
or 35 p. c. of the total amount bought. The 
same 10 p.c. margin in duties should again 
help to sweep in ranch of the trade in toilet 
soap into India’s hands. Her present share 
is only Rs. 7,000, a little over 1 p.c. out of a 
total of Re. 492,000. As much as Rs. 133,000 
comes from out of the Empire. Indian soap 
is fast improving in quality and price and 
this new advantage ought to do much to 
establish it as a favourite in the Ceylon 
market. In household and medicinal soaps, how¬ 
ever, the market is dominated by the United 
Kingdom and India’s trade is as poor as the 
foreigner’s. Preference is not likely to bring 
any advantage to India in this branch of the 
trade. 

Tn cotton yarn India’s Rs. .S7,000 exports 
will now pay 5 p. c, against 15 p. c. for 
non-Empire yarn. She scores again in mixed 
materials such as blankets, carpets, etc., of 
which she exports Rs. 799,000 or 74 p. c. of 
the total purchased by Ceylon. The duties 
are 15 p. c. and 25 p. c. They will certainly 
bring part of the foreign trade of Rs. 33,000 
to her. 

Tn iron and steel only two varieties may 
bo selected to illustrate the gains. In both, 
duties are 10 p. c. and 20 p. c. In bolts, 
nuts, rivets, and washers India sends only 
5.5 p. c. of the supply ; an amount three times 
the size remains still in foreign hands. In 
tanks and drums, India’s share is 10 p. c. of 
the supply. A part of Rs. 38,000 of foreign 
business (representing 37 p, c. of the whole) 
may now be deviated to India. 

There is at least one commodity which 
Ceylon admits free if it comes from India 
and the Empire. This is pig lead, for which 
the tax for foreign countries is 10 p. c. No 
article in which Ceylon is interested is treated 
in such generous fashion in the Indian 
tariff. In India the level of duties is generally 
so high that Ceylon finds it rather difficult 
to scale them. In pig lead total imports are 
Rs. 405,000, the whole of it coming from 
the Empire, imports from India are 
Rs. 367,000. 

In dried fish, the rates are Re. 1 per cwt. 


for Empire supplies and Rs. 2 for foreign 
fish. India’s trade amounts to the substantial 
figure of Rs. 6,200,000 or 65 p. c. of the 
whole of Ceylon’s requirements. There is 
still however Rs. 28,000 to be won from 
foreign hands. 

The duties on barley, gram, oats, pulses 
and peas, wheat and other grains (apart 
from rice and paddy) are half a rupee and 
one rupee per cwt. according to Empire or 
non-Empire origin. A large trade is done 
in these commodities by India particularly 
in gram, in which her supplies are 99 p. c. 
of the total of Rs. 582,000, and in pulses, of 
which India sends Rs. 1,723,000 out of 
Rs. 2,421,000, that is, 71 p. c. She will now 
have an opportunity of capturing the . trade 
of Rs. 437,000 mainly in China’s hands. 

In silk and rayon, the position and 
prospects arc both good. The duties favour 
the Empire in the proportion of 20 p. c. to 
30 p. c. India sends Rs. 610,000 or 14 p. c. 
out of a huge total of Rs. 4,418,000, the 
bulk of which still remains in the bands of 
foreigners. It is true the foreign hold of the 
silk market is very strong, but the new 
preference should help to shake it however 
feebly. 

Both in heeriea and cigars the preference 
makes a clear difFerenco of 12 annas per lb. 
in duties, India sends Rs. 6.3,000 of the two 
classes of goods. While in bceries India 
has a complete monopoly of the supply, 
cigars to the tune of Rs. 14,000 are still 
imported from foreign sources. The new 
order should encourage the smoking of Indian 
tobacco. 

In woolen and worsted manufactures, the 
duties arc 15 p. c. and 25 p. c. India’s share 
of the imports is rather small. She sends 
Rs. 80,000 (6 p. c.). But there is Rs. 102,000 
of foreign supply open to attack. Her main 
Empire competitor here is England, but 
there is no reason why she should not get a 
slice of the ceded territory. 

In timber, the figures are, total imports 
Rs. 94,000, imports from India Rs. 9,000, 
that is, 9 p. c. imports from foreign countries 
Rs. 32,000. Here also clearly the preference 
is not without value. 

Turning now to the preferences that 
Ceylon enjoys in India, we find the picture 
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distinctly poorer in tone. To begin with, 
coco-nut, copra and coir fibre, all have to pay 
a high entrance fee of 20 p. c. and coco-nut 
oil 25 p. c. before they can enter what is 
supposed to be a sheltered market for them. 
And who are they sheltered against by the extra 
10 p.c. tax imposed on foreign countires ? None 
except perhaps imaginary enemies, for there 
is little or no foreign competition in at least 
three of these articles. Only in coco-nut oil 
India imports a small (pmntity from non- 
Empire sources, mx., Rs. 30,000 which is only 
a very small fraction of the total supply. 
(Figures henceforth relate to the fiscal year 
1931-32.) Ccylon^s main competitors are 
Empire countries like the Straits, Mai dive 
and Seychelles Islands, some of whom are 
more than a match for her. Besides, the 
Indian practice of putting arbitrarj' tariff 
valuations in these and several other com¬ 
modities discriminates badly against her. 
For instance, for 1933 the Indian Ciistoms 
have in advance fixed a value of Rs. 05 for 
every thousand husked coco-nuts from Ceylon. 
The actual average price last April stood at 
Rs. 28.61 only. Coco-nuts from Maldives 
arc valued at Rs. 21 per thousand and from 
other sources including evidently the Straits, 
Rs. 32. In areca-nuts also the tariff valua¬ 
tions are unequal. Ceylon nuts are con¬ 
sidered Rs. 13 per cwt. while those from the 
Straits and other places are set down at 
Rs. lO. For split-up areca-nuts which form a 
good part of the Ceylon exports, the valuation 
is still higher, Rs. 27 per cwt. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that much of what India gives with 
her right hand in the shape of preference, 
should thus be taken away with her left, by 
these iniquitous tariff values. Even the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber in Ceylon has 
joined in the protest against the present 
practice. 

In betel-nuts the duties are 37^2 p.c. and 
45 p.c., an extraordinarily high level for an 
article of universal use. It seems to prohibit 
first and prefer next. Why India should put 
such a high duty on coco-nut produce and 
on areca-nuts, is not easy lo see. Neither the • 
Government nor the Tariff Board are 

committed to a policy of protection on those 
articles. And for purely revenue purposes, 
the duties do not yield an nnsparable amount 


of money. The betel-nut trade is dominated 
by the Straits who sends Rs. 12 out of Rs. 14 
million bought by India. Ceylon sends only 
Rs. 2 millions and the foreign supply is 
Rs. 169,000. 

In unmanufactured tobacco the position 
is better. Ceylon’s advantage is 8 annas 
oft’the duty per lb., as against foreigners. 
The total import is Rs. 2,985,000, the 
greater part coming from outside the 
Empire. Ceylon’s exports to India have 
fluctuated much during the last three years, 
but have not fallen below lls. 435,930 in 1930. 
If other tilings are equal, her tobacco trade 
with India ought to get a new impetus 
now. 

In dry fish, Ceylon’s present trade is 
insignificant. She sends Rs. 18,000 out of 
Rs. 1,076,000. What new scope the 
preferential taxes of 20 p.c. and 30 p.c. are 
going to open out, is difficult to say. Not 
much unsalted fish comes from outside, but a 
good ijuantity (Rs. 214,000) of the salted kind 
is of non-Empire origin. Part of it, if Ceylon 
can steah a march on the Straits, may come 
t6 her. 

The only other major articles of export that 
remains to be dealt with is tea. Superficially, 
the preference on tea seems to be attractive. 
Ceylon exports Rs. 15i2 million, foreign 
countries led by China send Rs. 6 million. 
India’s total requirements are Rs. 22i2 million. 
For five years to come however tea exports 
will be under restriction and they will not be 
allowed to grow, however good the invitation. 
Besides, tea being a major industry, both 
Ceylon and India are a little sensitive about 
foreign encroachment in the home market. 
If the duties aim at shutting each other out,, 
they do so following an unwritten agreement 
between the two countries. The Indian 
scale of tliree annas and five annas closely cor¬ 
respond to the Ceylon scale of 25 cents and 
3712 cents per lb. With greater mutual 
hospitableness, Ceylon tea could perhaps win 
a solid place in the Indian market, but as 
things stand the outlook is uncertain. 

The other minor items on which preference 
is granted, such as coffee, cocoa, graphite and 
citronella oil, mean litUe to the Colony be¬ 
cause of little or no trade or promise in them. 
In coffee, for instance, Ceylon is now a buyer 
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rather than a seller and the invitation to sell 
in India may be kind but useless 

Thus on the whole the situation from 
Ceylon^s point of view is unsatisfactory. It 
is not suggested that it has therefore 
necessarily pleased India. Indeed, she has 
also her grievances. It would be for the 
Governments of these two countries now to 
explore the means by which the preferences 
could he enlarged or improved. It will not 
be easy for Ceylon to give more, certainly not 
easy to give in commodities like rice, 
potatoes, coriander seed, coffee and cotton 
piece-goods, on which India is keen. It 
means taxing the poor man’s food and cloth¬ 
ing. Besides, Ceylon buys nearly all the rice 
(90 p.c.) that she can cat, from India. No 
preference will make her oat more. In cotton 
piece-goods a difference of 10 p.c. or even 
20 p.c. in the duties would help India little, 
seeing that on her own soil she is unable to 
keep out Japan in spite of the amazingly 
high duty of T.*) p.c. It would be again too easy 
for Ceylon to make a gesture on an article 
like onions, but it will be of little practical 
utility to India. Ceylon, by preference, 
already takes all her onions from India. 
What more marks of preference can or need 
she bestow ? 

Similarly, for all one can see, the scope 


for effective preferences for Ceylon goods in 
India is limited. She sends only a few goods 
and most of them under the shadow of Empire 
competition. Hero and there an article like 
hides and skins, may hold out some promise, 
but the field is generally barren. If, as is 
reported, the Ceylon Delegation strove 
particularly for better terms for coco-nut 
produce and areca-nuts, they did perhaps the 
best in a desperate situation. But a prefe¬ 
rence on these commodities would not bring 
any revolutionary gains to Ceylon, nor should 
they be too difficult for India to grant. 
Ceylon’s re<]uest certainly deserves sympathe¬ 
tic consideration. For after all, assistance 
given to Ceylon is partly assistance to the 
large Indian population associated with her 
various industries. It is to a great extent 
self-help. Another consideration is that Ceylon 
had no direct popular representation at 
Ottawa and no opportunity for making her 
own bargains. For her, Ottawa really begins 
at Simla and the first venture should not bring 
her a rebuff*. 

Whatever comes out of it, the Trade 
Mission opens a new period of closer economic 
consultation between India and Ceylon. It 
is a new idea and if developed will streng¬ 
then the economic tics between the two 
countries. 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


W E sat for some time on the grass under 
the stars, speaking very little and holding 
communion with our own thoughts. I 
wondered why our minds had been so profoundly 
moved by the prospect of meeting one who was 
only a recluse and took no part in the affairs 
of his fellow-creatures. But the next moment 
I knew that we had become so unlike our usual 
selves because we were hoping to meet one who 
might rend the veil from our eyes if it so pleased 
him. Whatever we might have been when we 
embarked on our great adventure we had ceased 
to be looking' out for, mere thrills or discoveries 
that would bring with them a pleasurable physi¬ 
cal excitement. Man may travel over the whole 
universe and he may not bv much wiser for all 
his wonderings. Another man may deny himself 
all the pleasures of wanderlust and yet aU know- 
ledw may come to him. We go about and see 
and hear other people ; we explore new regions 


and voyage to other })lanets. Then we know 
that man has a higher nature which is r«Ed, 
while his ordinary nature i.s only a camouflage. 
This satisfaction of the eye and the ear, or even 
of the mind is not the ultimate achievement of 
human endeavour. The most insistent demand 
for sustenance is of the spirit but very few can 
distinguish it and still fcwcfr seek for the where¬ 
withal to allay the hunger of the spirit The 
thought that was uppermost in our minds as we 
gazed at the stars was that here was one who 
might minister to the spirit if we found favour 
in his eyes. Even to the seeker it is frequently 
a discouragement that there is veil after veil and 
no sooner one is lifted than another appears. 
Still there have been master-seekers before whose 
questing feet and dauntless eyes the veils have 
rolled themselves up of their own accord leaving 
the innermo.st shrine exposed. 

We bathed in the mountain spring in the> 
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'early morning and put on the robes given to us 
by the monks oi Opi. Nabor and Gimimet were 
left behind tis we did not wish to form a large 
party on our first visit to Ashan, assuming that 
we might be granted an audience. The three of 
us first went to the village and found a small 
knot of men about to go out into the fields. 
They were astonished beyond measure at the 
sight of strangers, but they looked at our robes 
and taking us to be holy men reverently bowed 
to us. We returned their greeting and then 
enquired for the liennitage of Ashan. At the 
mention of that name a look of the deepest 
reverence came into the eyes of the men and 
they prostrated themselves on the ground and 
rose slowly again, saying frequently ‘Lord’ and 
‘|Master’ and bowing low repeatedly. These simple 
ignorant village folk knew nothing about the 
wisdom and the power of the Master, but they 
had heard of him and revered him as a god. 
One of them offered to show us the way and 
wo followed him along the biise of the hills for 
about a niila There was no path but our guide 
picked his way through the bouldens, leaping 
over the narrow and shallow rills that criss¬ 
crossed in every direction. The rosy haze of 
Raba hung over the mounhiins and behind them. 
The sun was not yet iqi but its ris<^ was heralded 
by the first rays that streaked athwart the sky. 
The central peak of the mountain range rose 
sheer in front of us and dominate<l the landscape. 
Approaching closer we saw something like an 
elevated platform resting _ against the mountain 
near its base. Our guide suddenly stopped, 
pointed to this elevated spot and 8igne<l to us to 
: proceed. When we asked him to accompany us^ 
some way farther he shook his head, sa’uted us, 
turned and rapidly went back the way he had 
come. 

We wont forward in silence and no wonls 
passed between us. Kacii one of us was occupied 
with his own thoughts and the nature of these 
was reflected in the grave expression of our 
faces. Mounting the tableland we found it to 
bo of considerable size, smooth an<l with a slight 
indino towards us. Wo noticed with some 
astonishment that there were no rocks or boulders. 
The soil was a rich loam and had been candully 
turned and laid out in bed.s. There were flowers 
everywhere and shaded walks and bowers with 
toll mountain trees lining the outskirts and the 
mths. The flowers were unknown to us but we 
fancied there were amaranth and a.sphodeI, or 
some flowers resembling them, and the parijat 
and mmidar found in the gqnlen of the gods in 
ancient India. It was a delicate aroma that, filled 
the air and we inhaled it with grateful pleasure. 

There was no human habitation of any kind 
in sight, no cottage, no cabin, no building of a 
more substantial character. But in the wall of 
the rock beyond the garden opened out a grotto, 
broad and high, and admitting the sunlight 
through crevices in the rock and holes that had 


been probably drilled by human hands. Wo 
slowly drew towards this grotto but hesitated 
near the entrance, uncertain whether we could 
proceed further without leave or unbidden. And 
presently as we stood undecided as to our next 
move the entrance of the cave darkened and a 
young man dressed in robes similiar to our own, 
except that the colour was a sober grey came 
forth with slow, measured steps and stood bowing 
to us with grave, perfect^ courtesy. We looked 
at him as we returned his salutation and saw 
before us a tall, thin young man with a short 
beard, an ascetic face, a fine bend with the stamp 
of intellect on the forehead. The eyes were 
deep-Hct, large, calm and brilliant, and intensely 
thoughtful, while his attitude was suggestive 
of deep humility. He spoke in a soft, clear, 

S leasant voice, ‘Welcome, honoured sirs. The 
Taster will receive you. You are expected. 
Follow me.’ 

We were startled but scarcely surprised, 
becau.so everything was possible to the Master 
we had come to see. lie knew of our coming ; 
who could tell what more he knew about us ? 
Marachi ninswered, ‘We are honoured more than 
we deserve, and far more than we dared to hope.’ 

Without another word the young mim led us 
into the cave. It was not at all dark inside. 
The light was subdued but everything was 
clearly visible in tlie mellow light that penetrated 
the interior through many an orifice in the rocks. 
We passed through high, vaulted chambers of a 
large size, our sandalled feet resounding on the 
smooth, hard floor, polished till it shone in the 
soft light. There were signs of a severe 
simplicity everywhere but none of penury. All 
around were spread beautiful, glossy skins of 
antelopes and bears ; there were wonderful pieces 
of multi-coloured rock, veined and streaked in 
many hues ; along the walls were hung curiously 
designed tapestry made from the wool of moun¬ 
tain goats and sheep ; one room was stacked with 
manuscripts on papyrus and leaves of mountain 
palms. After passing through several rooms 
wo were ushered into a comparatively small 
chamber in which were spread a few roed mats. 
On the walls were hung some carpets apparently 
woven from a kind of grass, otherwise the room 
was quite bare. 

‘Pray, be seated’, said our guide, ‘I shall go 
and inform the Master’. And he disappeared. 

We waited in silence. Not a word was 
spoken between us. We looked at each other, 
at the entrance through which the young monk 
or novice had passed and at the curtains on the 
walls. And then we sat quite still with eyes 
downcast. 

Presently one of the curtains stirred and a 
man entered the room, and we were on our 
feet, bowing low and making our first obeisance 
to Ashan, the Master. And as we lifted our 
heads we saw him raise hia right hand in 
benediction. 
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Never had we seen a statelier maa anywhere, 
and on our own planet we had seen many 
countries and many peoples. He was a head 
taller than Orion who was such a magnifteent 
specimen of our race and the single robe he 
wore fell from his neck to his feet which were, 
bare and white and shapely. But it was not 
his great height nor the breadth of his massive 
shoulders, the length of his arms or tlie 
exquisitely modelled hands that arrested our 
attention. We wore looking at his head and 
face with amazement with which feeling reverence 
mingled. Nothing coubl be finer than the noble 
head with the long hair, slightly streaked with 
grey, smoothly parted in the middle. The long 
oval face with its carefully trimmed beanl was 
of striking beauty. The forehead, smooth and 
unwrinkled, was broad and high, and the eyes 
were large, dark, penetrating, now flashing out 
and looking straight into the very heart of a 
man, a^ain introspective with the light withdrawn 
into his own self. At the very first glance the 
whole man gave a sense of imraense power, 
perfect tranquillity and nobility such as we ha(l 
never conceived. In figure ho looked like a 
warrior of the ancient times when knights rode 

in chain-mail and vikings hacked through wood 
and iron with their broad-headed axes, and the 

mighty-limbed Aryans bent bows and weilded 

maces which ordinary men coifld not bend or 

lift. In featurtis he resembled the prophflts and 
seers of old, but without the passion and frenzy 
of the Hebrew prophets. Tlie personality of 
him overflowed the small room and enveloped 
us in a mantle. And then we heard his words, 
gentle, strong, deep, passionless, “The welcome 
of the mountains and of the hermit, my sons ! 
Be seatetl.” 

Maruebi said humbly, ‘We have the groat 
honour of finding our.solvos in your presence,’ 
and we resumed our seats. 

Then Maruohi ventured to ask, ‘Sir, we have 
been told that we were expected. How is it 
posible when we sent no mes.sage or intimation 
of our coming ?’ 

‘Ah,’ smiled the Master, and the smile illu¬ 
minated his countenance with a wonderful light, 
‘does anything happen without an announcement ? 
Does not the dawn announce the coming of 
the sun ? Nothing is unexpected though it is 
said that the unexpected does happen. That is 
because the signs cannot always be road. There 
are so many carriers of messages and you do 
not have to_ ask them to carry a message for 
you. The wind will announce that the winter 
is coming, the birds never fail to sing that the 
spring is expected. There are subtle agencies 
that convey all sorts of impressions and messages, 
and in my solitary retreat here I get some of 
them. I had a feeling that my humble hermitage 
was about to be greatly honoured by the presence 
of highly gifted beings and now I see you before 
me. Pray tell me what you please about yourselves.’ 


Maruchi told him in the fewest possible words 
all about oureelves. Each one of us felt that 
we were in the presence of one to whom the 
truth alone could bet told and that without any 
varnish of any kind. We were bound to answer 
all inquiries, but we hud come to listen and 
not to do the talking ourselves. Further, there 
was no fear of our shocking the credulity of 
such a man to whom all things ware possible 
and who could see at once whether we were 
telling the truth. When Maruebi had finished 
Ashan turned towards me, ‘Your friend and chief 
has told something about yourselves. And so 
you come from Laniulo. That’s a long way 
off.’ 

1 explained that learned men of science had 
contrived to build a ship which moved at great 
speed through air and space and which had 
brought us here. 

XXIX 

There was a pause. Ashan considered for a 
moment, and then said, ‘You have to take great 
care of your ship. Where have you left it ?' 

Maruchi said wo had left it at some distane.e 
from the hermitage. 

‘No, that is not right. It must be placed 
under shelter for a storm might come on and 
d amage your ship. Have you left any one in 
charge ?’ 

‘Yes, two of us, who steer the ship and look 
after it.’ 

‘It will have to be brought here and you will 
live with me on a hermit’s fare.’ 

He smiled again and struck a small gong at his 
side. Immediately the young man we had first 
seen came in and stood with hands folded and 
bent head before the Master. 

.\shan spoke to him. Arrange to put the 
airship which has brought our friends nere in 
the old cave. These and their two other friends 
will be our guests. They are men of distinction 
who have come to us from another worlds 
Look to their comfort.’ 

He looked at us, ‘Would it not be better 
if one of you wont with lirim ?' 

I rose at once and went out with Urim. Just 
below the tableland on which Ashan lived Urim 
showed me an immense cave of a great height 
and with a broad and smooth floor. Urim told 
mo that tiiere were five other young men at the 
hermitago receiving instruction from the Master. 
We went and brought back the machine and the 
young scholar was much surprised when I 
made him sit by me and travel through the 
air. After stalling the machine I asked Urim 
whether we could go in to the Master sittce 
Maruchi and Orion were still with hito. 
He wont to inquire and came back preseatiy 
saying the Master wanted us all to go la. 

I hurriedly told Nabor and Ganimet to salute 
the Master with great respect and tiiey did so,, 
Nabor gracefully and Ganimet awkwardly. 
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We found the Master much interested in the 
accounts which Maruchi and Orion, at his 
request, had been giving him of the history of the 
■development of the human race on our planet. 
Now and then he would ask a question and 
would then listen attentivel;f to what Maruchi or 
Orion had to say. We noticed that Ashan spoke 
to each one of us by turn. He was not content 
to accept any one of us as the spokesman of the 
whole party. Ho spoke to Nobor and GaniJtiet 
and watched with some curiosity the physical 
appearance of the latter. Of himself lie never 
spoke at all, nor did he ask any question about 
what we had seen after our arrival in Hoperon. 
After we had been with him for over an hour 
he dismissed us after ringing for Urine and 
telling him to look after us. 

Urim showed us to our quarters. These 
consisted of small rooms in caves, .sparsely 
furnished but clean and quite comfortable. 
Some time later he came an<l invited us to join 
their morning meal. We found the other 
five disciples, who ha<l been spending the 
morning in their studies and devotions. They 
were all young men, serious, earnest and modest. 
They were greatly surprised when they lieard 
we ha<l come from Lamulo and were the deniztms 
of a world other than their own. They were 
still more astonished when Urim told tliom ho 
had actually fiown in the ship that saile<l through 
the air and space and bad brought us all the 
way from one planet to another. We found the 
food excellent, simple and inviting. There were 
hill rice and flat bread, vegcfeiblcs plainly cooked, 
■curds of milk and fresh rihee.sc and yellow 
honey with the S(!ent of rycflower. Urim said 
the Master usually took his nuials alone uitd 
spent the day in meditation. In the afternoon 
he walked in the garden when the disciples 
gathered round him and he instructed them. 
Sometimes, but more Hirely, ho gave special 
lessons to select scholars in the morning and fdso 
at night. There had been a few girl scholars 
but there was none at present. They liad heard 
of Ntu-ga, the most brilliant of the scholars who 
had come to the Master and who had developed 
extraordinary psychic and spiritual powers. 
Sometimes the Master went up the hills for a 
solitary wtilk and sometimes he went away for 
a number of days, no one knew whore and no 
one venUmsd to inquire. The disciples present 
bad no idea of the extent of the Master’s 
knowledge, his wisdom or his powers, but they 
knew that there was no other like him and 
there was nothing hidden from bis wisdom. The 
Master was very abstemious in his habits and 
ate sparingly but he did not mortify the flesh, 
observe prolonged fasts or practise any definite 
course or asceticism. He spent half an hour 
every morning in taking physical exercise and he 
wat possessed of great physical iriaength. His 
disciples had not so far seen him displaying any 
psychic powers but they had been here for a 


comparatively short time and were not very far 
advanced in their studies. Urim was the senior 
scholar among them. 

After breakfast we took out the young men 
and showed them the machine and Nabor played 
low and soft music, which we were told would 
not reach the ears of the Master, for their 
entertainment. These young scholars were very 
simple and full of cariosity and we promised to 
take them out for a flight some day. As we 
went back to our rooms Urim said we should 
wait in the garden in the afternoon if we desired 
further conversation with the Master. 

‘What else have we come to seek here if not 
discourse with him ?’ said Maruchi. 

‘And you can seek for nothing more 

precious,’ answered Urim, ‘it may be because 

you have come out of the sky, from a far off 

world different from our own, or because of 
your superior intelligence, but the Master feels 
attracted towards yon ami I think he Avlll speak 
to you freely. Wc hope to benefit greatly by 
the wisdom that il may please the Master to 
reveal to you.’ 

We spent the day (luietly in our rooms 

discussing the great Master we had seen, his 
dazzling and overwhelming pcrsonalitv, and 
wondering how much of his knowledge and 
wisdom he wpuld impart to us and whether he 
wouhl lift the veil and permit us to have a peep 
at the holy of holies. As the day waned into 
the afternoon we were thinking of going out 
into the open when the Master himself stood 
at the entrance of our rooms with his singularly 
winning smile on his lips. 

Wo were on our feel iti an instant, bowing 
low and rendering him the homage that his 
presence commanded. 

‘Greeting, my children,’ said the Master in 
his deep, sonorous voice, ‘it is the open tliat is 
calling to us at the present hour.’ 

‘At your service, Sir,’ answered Maruchi, and 
wc followed the Master respectfully into the 
ganlen. 

Urim and his five fellow-disciples were there. 
The Master paced slowly up and down along 
the shaded path and we kept pace with him, 
noting his erect, lofty figure and his dignified 
and easy aplomb, Maruchi and I walked at 
his side while the others followed close upon 
our heels, straining their ears to catch every 
word that fell from the lips of the Master. 

_ ‘It is wonderful what you have achieved,’ 
said Ashan with a gracious inclination of his 
head towards Maruchi, ‘you and your friends 
here have triumphe<l over distance and space and 
have brought to us the right hand of fellowship 
and friendship from another world. It is a deed 
without precedent and you have our unstinted 
admiration.” 

Maruchi and myself bent our heads and 
Maruchi^ said, ‘We have »o words to express 
our gratitude for your gntcious words. We feel 
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ourselves amply rewarded by having been 
admitted into your presence. 

‘1 have heard something from you about your 
great world and the wonders wrought by your race. 
You find here a people akin to you in some res¬ 
pects, though you have established your superiority 
in some others. Perhaps in iny seclusion 1 do not 
know much of what is going on in our own 
world outside, but I have not heard of any 
intrepid voyager who has adventured in the 
realms of space upon an expedition of discovery. 
You and -we have been endowed with intelligence 
higher than that of our huinl)ler fellow-creatures, 
but it would bo presumptuous on our part to 
assert that in the many worlds scattered broad¬ 
cast in space thcro may not exist beings 
infinitely superior to ourselves. Doubtless, such 
a thought must have occurred to you as it does 
to any thoughtful and observant man. The 
higher one rises in the scale of being, the stronger 
becomes the urge for more knowledge, and 
obviously knowledge is of two kinds, of the 
tangii)le and the intangible. The whole universe or 
so much of it as is visible to us is tungilde but 
at the lieart of it all there is something which 
eludes us and is intangible. Which is the higher 
quest, my wise young visitors V You may dig 
your way deep <lown into the bowels of your 
own planet or another, you may divis to the 
bottom of the sea, or you may soar high up in 
the lieavens and travel incredible distances as you 
yourselves have done. Perhaps you will find 
that in the midst of a great variety tlu're is 
much of a sameness and a certain void of the 
spirit remains unfilled. Tlien tliere is the other 
search that seems to be nearer our own selves 
but involves much wtiuriness of the spirit. Which 
should be our c.boice ?’ 

I ventured to say, Ts it not the liiglier (picst 
that has l)rought us to your door, niy Master ?’ 

‘I'nio, my son, anil I iim a seeker like your¬ 
selves. Tell me now somi'thing about your 
teachers who ministered to the spirifj the mode 
of their lives and the manner of their teaching.' 

Thus commanded T told him of the teachers 
of humanity, while TTrim and the others cnined 
forward their necks to listen. I told him of the 
jludilha and the (Jhrist, how' the one liad cast 
away a kingdom and left wife and child for his 
own salvation and the salvation of humanity, 
and how the other had preached love and healeil 
the sick and suffering, and after a brief ministry 
had been put to a cruel death. I stated briefly 
how the followers of the teachers had never 
been able to assimilate in their lives the lofty 
touchings and’ had hungered for wealth and 
■empires, how there had been a warring of creeds 
and blood had l)een shed in the name of religion, 
and how, finally, all this had been put to an 
■end and the world was at peace. 

The Master listened to me carefully to the 
end and then he sat down on a garden seat. 
We stood around in respectful silence. After a 
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little while the Master spoke. ‘Between your 
world and this other to which you hsivc come 
there is this feature in common that we all 
seem to be standing on a steep incline like tliu 
ascent to the mountain before us. It is the 
forward step that is always difficult. You see 
the summit before you and feel that you have 
to win to the top, but the feet drag and every 
inch gainiid is a process of pain and eflort. If 
you halt or if you stand to rest you slide down 
and it always seems so much easier to move 
ilownwaid than upward. Every fibre of your 
being is roclcod with pain if you uUentpt to 
climb higher while the way down is both easy 
and })leasant, and the feet move without effort. 
Outeich^ you see the whole creation moving along 
its appointed course with ease as on oiled wheels. 
There is no deviation in tlie daily recurrent 
rising and setting of the sun. There is no going 
forwml and coming hack miywhere, there is no 
halt and no moment of hesitation. It does seem 
to our uninstructod intelligence there is a single 
Law, unchalJcngenhIe and absolute, which steers 
the universe tiirough space, that there is no 
volition in nature. Of creatures endowed with 
life we have a consciousness of struggle and the 
knowledge that our moral and spiritual welfare 
is in our own hands. There sisem to be two 
worlds, one of which wo form part but which is 
outside of us and which is controlled by a power 
from some unknowti source. And the other is this 
world within ounsolves, our hopes and joys, our 
sorrows and disappointments. The law does not 
drive us as it compels inanimate nature. We 
are free to mount laboriously up or to glide 
easily downhill as we will. It is not a mere 
struggle for existence for that is a very sordid 
afiair. The conflict is in our own solves and we 
issue from it either as victors or vanquished.’ 

Tlie Master stood up again and resumed his 
slow walk among the flowers of which the 
fragrance hung in the still evening air. So 
might have moved leisurely and thoughtfully, 
another teacher whom 1 had just named, in the 
bamboo grove in ancient Sravasti in still more 
ancient India, the land of wisdom and thought. 
As the Master walked, this time with head 
slightly bent, the silence was broken again. The 
Master lightly placed his right hand on my 
shoulder and lookeiJ at me with kindly ey^. 
‘We are beholden to you,’ he said, ‘for what you 
have told us of your great teachers. They were 
the great victors in the unseen struggle of which 
I spoke. And they sound to me like names 
1 have heard before, when, where and in what 
birth who knows ? The Buddha, sprung from a 
race of kings, typified in himself the whole 
struggle at its bitterest and hardest and he was 
the greatest of all your teachers. To a man 
bom poor it is no sacrifice to remain poor, nor 
docs the renunciation of the world involve a 
severe wrench for the man who has no ties. 
Every fetter that can shackle the heart of 
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had been forged for the Blessed One—wealth 
and heirship to a kingdom, a beautiful, devoted 
and loving wife, and the near prospect of father¬ 
hood. If any one aaya lit! should not have 
deserted his young wife or shirked the rt'sponai- 
bility of approaching fatherhood, he would fail 
to understand that nothing can weigh in the 
balance against the call of the race for its 
emancipation. If it was wrong to abandon wife 
and child it was wrong to abandon the kingdom. 
It is foolish to !it(^!inpt to judge such men by 
common standards of conduct. It was not 
abandonment but the pas.sion of saving. The 
wife and child were admitted to the order, whiclj 
was greater than any kingdom, that the Buddha 
foundo<i, and they found sidvation. 

‘Nature is infallible in it« course from ciiusc 
to effect It never errs, it makes no allowance 
for a lapse. It is not sentient, it lias no feeling. 
Nature is the fiildlmHiit of the Law which admits 
of no relaxation, no violation. It. is only in the 
living creation that you find the inHuetic(! of the 
heart In the order of life you find tiie primitive 
instincts of love and fear, conipas.sion and haU‘. 
There! is the mating instinct wliich brings the 
two sexes t(*gctlK!r for tho ]>ropagation of tlie 
species. Then there is the mother instinct of love 
for ofisi>ring, tho .sense of posscssivciie.ss, the 
passionate care for the young, the in.stinct of 
protection that blazes out into a fury of attacd; 
whenever danger thmitcns the helpless young 
ones. This instin<‘t is common to the primitive 
man and the beast. As man ascen<ls higher in 
the scale of intelligence, as his outlook on life 
widens and he gets nearer to the lieurt of the 
great problem of being his nature expands and 
the common domestic bonds which are generally 
sufKcient for the majority of the race irk him. 
It is such a man iliat may become a teacher. 
From time to time when the spirit is starved 
ami man’s higher nature is overwhelme*! by his 
coarser iiistincts and dcsire.s the nwd of tlic race 
becomes urgent and then the voice of the teacher 
is heard recalling man to his high destiny and 
setting his feet on the rigid path frotn which 
they have strayed. Tb<! teacher is the offspring 

the agony and travail of the raee. The en.)wn 
>f thorns that they i)ut upon tho h(!ail of the 
Dhrist ill cruel mockery is tho true emblem of 
he teacher for it is not on his head but in his 
leart that tho thorns are to ha foun.l, the (horns 
V4iped ns the harvest of an erring hiimanily. 
I?he compassion of the Christ was unboiindeil 
ind he healed th(! spirit by his words and the 
lody by his touch. And for reward they gave 
lim the «leath of the rohlier ami the malefactor. 
Jut no bitterness assailed his spirit ami, as you 
aid, he prayed for forgiveness for those that had 
ompassed his death. He could not ' have done 
therwise, for then he would not have been the 
ledeeiner and the Saviour. The compassion of 
ae Buddha was even as the light of the sun 
lat shines on the glorious mountain top and in 


the noisome pit alike. The flood of that 
Teacher’s pity passed over everything that has 
life and dumb animals found in him a defender 
and a protector. 

‘Is pity akin to love ? Nay, it is higher, for 
love is not wholly content with giving, it also 
wants to get. The love of tha ni.in for the 
woin.in, of the milher for the child seeks a 
return. There is a higher love for the deity in 
whieli self does not apparently enter. It is the 
craving of tho soul but docs not the .soul hunger 
for tho love of God ? Cjmp.i8sioti alone wants 
nothing by way of b.irtor or recompen.se. It is a 
reaching down and a reaching out of the heart, 
a radiation that is emitted like waves of heat or 
light with no rctl('.x action. Did tho Buddha or 
the Olirist over seek for any comjiassion for 
himself '! Was any one so arrogant as to offer 
them any '! Tlio C'hrist was betrayed and put 
to death but no one ventured to pity him for 
his poverty. Wlieri the Buddha held out his 
beggar’s howl did not the housewife put a crust 
of lirea l into it as a mitter of duty rather th in 
compassion for the beggar who had thrown 
away a kingdom and to whom kings came with 
hare and bowed heads ?’ 

The Miste.r rose. ‘1 shall leave you now to 
commune with your own thoughts. Tiie m.arvel 
of your coming is to me a couslaiit wonder and 
T trust wo shall see more of one aii>ther. 1 
leave with you the night’s rest and pray do not 
troiihli- Co accompany me.’ 

As Ashan slowly passed iii(.(> the cave-dwell¬ 
ing in wliich lamps had been lighted the young 
disciple.s crowded round us in eager and earnest 
felicitation. ‘It was an auispicious hour,’ Urim 
said, ‘when you came to us from beyond the wide 
streU'hes of space. You have loosened the 
Master’s tongue, and to you we owe the privilege 
of having listimed tj the Master’s discourse on 
your great teachers.’ 

We also followed the Master to our frugal 
fare and afterwards to bed. 


XXX 

We were strolling tlie next morning in the 
garden inliuling (lie crisp mountain air and the 
Kceiit of tho flowers Iilooming on <!vcry side of 
u^. The Min had just risen and the nK)untain.s 
and the land below it were bathed in the morn¬ 
ing sunlight. We hail taken our morning dip 
ill a mountain stream when; the water flowed 
cold and clear. TIui young scholars were early 
risers and gave u.s a cup of mountain tea and 
hot scones. l*resontI\ the Master came out 
wearing his long robe and sandals, and smiled 
at us as wo bant before him in reverence. ‘The 
greeting of the. morning sun, my children ! Blessed 
is he who sees the sun ri.se every morning 1 
Hail, Giver of life and light !’ And he fell into 
step with us. 

After taking a few turns he said, ‘Let us gO' 
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and see this mBg’ic argosy that has brought you 
■from a distant world.’ 

Wo wont to the adjoining largo cave and 
showed the machine to the Master. He climbed 
into it and was greatly interested in all that he 
saw. Then Maruchi asked, ‘Would it please you, 
my Master, to listen to some music ?’ 

‘With pleasure,’ replied Ashan. 

Nabor went forward and played some sacred 
music, hymns of grofit beauty, of which the 
solemn notes rang and resounded through the 
great vaulted cavern. Tlie Master closed his eyes 
as he listened and a hush fell upon us all. 
When the music ceased nn«l the echoes died 
away the Mastt'r opened his eyes an<l spoke with 
emotion, ‘It is seraphic*. It has moved mo deeply 
and I thank you for the happiness you have 
given me.’ 

Maruchi said, ‘May we ask another favour ? 
AVill you honour us by taking a short cruise in 
the air in our machine' ? 

‘I shall ho delighted’. 

The machine was l)rought out and in a 
moment it was in the air gliding* smootidy and 
noiselessly like a brig sailing on an even keel 
on a placid lake. Wi* rose above the mountains 
and crossed them in a northern direction. The 
Master was looking around and bidow him 
watching in silence the shifting panorama of 
mountain and lahlcland, valley and stream. 
Away in the distance was the rosy pillar of 
vapour that rose from Knba and spread out like 
a shinimering and (ranslnccnt canopy in the sky. 
Ashan ninUcrcd, ‘Eaha,’ and his eyes turned up 
heavenward in silent prayer. 

When he looked at us again Orion, who 
aiwuys intc'ntly watched Ashan but rarely spoke, 


said, *Wg are on our way to Raba, Sir, and would 
feel grateful if you would enlighten us somewhat 
about ik’ 

‘The feet of all piligrims turn towards Rabn, 
my son, but no one can approach it very close. 
It is a symbol of the ceaseless and inexhaustible 
energy manifest in the universe and we render 
it homage because we look upon it us a column 
of incense rising to the, Creator. People worship 
it as an <>inhlem of the deity just as the sun 
and stars have been worshipped. The real 
secret of Raha has never been wrested from it, 
but some few have known it more intimately 
than most others ami that knowledge has been 
communicated to some others who have stood 
th(( te'st of initiation. You will ho able to see 
as much as the ordinary pilgrims.' 

‘Nothing more ?’ asked Maruchi, with a shade 
of disappointment in his voice. 

Ashan smiled enigmatically. ‘That will 
depend u|)on your own selves. You are greatly 
ndvanc-’tl in knowledge and you have accomplished 
a feat licyoiul ihc drcHni.s of your race and mine. 
I have ol>scrvcd your oarne.st ilesirc for higher 
knowledge and the quest of the spirit is moving 
you sirongly. Peihaps you may be rewarded by 
a near view of Raba, who can tell ?’ 

‘Master, you can help u.s if you will.’ 

Ashan raised his lian<l in deprecation. ‘Who 
can anticipate what will happen ? My help will 
be of no avail if you yourselves arc not worthy. 
Remember that to the seeker nothing is denied 
and if you have the right spirit you will .succjced 
as seme others have done. Strive uncesingly 
with your own selves and your desire may be 
accomplished.’ 
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iNTliODLCTION 

T he Water-Hyacinth (Eichhornia Cras- 
sipea, Solms.) is a water-plant of 
Brazil which has now become natura¬ 
lized in Bengal. Though the plant 
came to be seriously considered as an 
excessively tronolesome weed in Bengal only 
about the year 1914, it cannot be definitely 
said when it was fira^ introduced in this 
Presidency. There is no record to show 
how the plant reached this country and,from 
what centre it spread. That human agency 
"Was primarily responsible for the introduction 


of this pest into the country there can be 
no doubt. Mr. George Morgan, a resident 
of Narayangunge, was credited with introduc¬ 
ing this plant to Eastern Bengal. He 
is said to have collected a few plants from 
a tank at Ballygungc and placed them in bis 
own tank at Narayangunge for the 
sake of their beautiful flowers. This plant, 
being a native of tropical and sob-tropical 
South Amurica, has found the Indian oltmate 
quite suitable for its growth and developmeot 
It has spread to the United States, particialarly 
Florida, to Australia, Java, Siam, Burma and 
thence to India proper. 
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MoKPHOU)GrCAL CuAKACTEBS 

This plaat can very easily be recognized 
by its extremely pretty mauve or pale lilac 
flowers and by its thick fleshy, ovoid or 
elliptically shaped leaves. The plant is 
already known by various names, such as, 
the “LihiP Devil," \\\o “lilue peril’*, h\it ihe 
more common vernacular names by which 
this plant is known to the villagers in Bengal 
are Knchuri, Kaehnri-pmui, Morgan-pnna 
(also sometimes humorously called Morgan’s 
follg) and German pnna, —the latter name 
being assigned to it by the simple unsophisti¬ 
cated villagers with the belief that the 
Germans had introduced this pestilential weed 
during the Great War; the pest having 
spread over the countryside during the year 
1914 had already caused considerable 
hardship to the village cultivators. The plant 
is most extensively propagated by off-sets. 
These arise at the axils of leaves as buds 
which at first develop into miniature sessile 
rosettes, which having attained a certain size, 
are carried away from the main stem by the 
devlopincnt of a stalk-like structure to a 
distance of upto 5 to 7 inches ; the rosette 
then grows rapidly in size and the stalk being 
brittle, is ultimately broken off and the 
rosette embarks on a separate career, often 
being carried to a considerable distance by 
currents in the water or sailing with the 
help of the wind. The bladder-like leaf¬ 
stalks act like buoys keeping the plants 
floating; the plant can, therefore, very 
well live in deep as Avell as in shallow 
water. The plants grow verj- luxuriantly 
and develop healthy appearance itj fresh 
water and, under favourable conditions, they 
are often found to attain a height of more 
than three feet and the leaves grow into 
large discs and the bladders of the leaf-stalks 
develop and grow to a large size where the 
plant floats freely j but when en>bedded in 
mud the plants become short and the leaves 
small, but the latter develop bladder-like 
swollen structures. 

Mode oe DistkiAution 

In view of the wide distribution of the 
plant it would be interesting to know 
exactly how this distribution was brought 
abont.^ Hitherto our knowledge was confined 


to the belief that the only method by which 
the water-hyacinth could propagate was 
the vegetative one, i.e., by offsets and runner& 
from the parent plants. Consequently any 
idea that the plants were disseminated by 
by seeds carried by air current or by birds,, 
such as crows, paddy birds, etc., was open 
to grave doubts, as nowhere ripe fruits 
with mature seeds were found to occur in¬ 
nature. Some fruits which were obtained 
by means of artificial pollination at 
the Botanical Laboratory of Calcutta 
University were not, however, found to 
germinate very satisfactorily so as to yield 
healthy plants. Although seedlings of 
water-hyacinth may not be found to grow 
in plenty in nature, these have now been 
ob.■^erved and collected. The sexual prop.aga- 
tion of watcr-hyaciiith under natural conditions 
has been reported in Burma, also in Cuttiick 
(Orissa). There is not the slightest doubt 
that wherever the plant may have made its 
first appearance in India, it must have been 
brought here by human agency for the 
sakcj of the pretty flowers. The fact that 
Ceylon has been invaded by this pest goes 
to show clearly that it must have been carried 
there by human agency, as otherwise 
it was not possible for the plant to travel 
over the sea and reach the shores of Ceylon 
where it became so widely distributed that 
a legislative enactment became necessary 
for its control and eradication to prevent an 
increasing reduction in the yield of paddy 
year aBer year. The report that water-hyacinth 
was observed in South India, Bengal, and 
also in the Punjab before it was observed 
in the United Provinces or even Bihar and 
Orissa goes to show that it must have been 
carried by man to these different places 
mainly for the sake of the flowers. Although 
it is unlikely that Bengal has been infected 
from Assam, it is clear that, if the water- 
hyacinth were sometime or other totally 
eradicated in Bengal without its being 
eradicated from the Assam Valley and Sylhet, 
Bengal would certainly be reinfected from 
those places. 

« 

SouBCE OE Infection 
The standing .sources of infection at 
present are mostly uncultivated Bil areas 
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with practically a sluggish current or no 
‘current at all. The plant apreada all 
over the adjoining landa during the high 
monsoon floods, and this is the chief means 
of the rapid and wide distribution of the 
plants. Other means of their spread are 
the current of in-flowing watcM’ and strong 
winds over the affected area. Vast masses 
of water-hyacinth are washed off by high 
monsoon floods and carried to the months of 
khals and smaller rivers ; those plants which 
reach the salt-water urea die soon ; but this 
aflects only a comparatively minor portion of 
the whole. The vast bil.s bordering the districts 
of Paridpur, Barisal and Khulna have been 
practically choked up, but the ar(‘as reached 
by the tide carrying with it salt-water, even 
if very dilute, is very unfavourable to the 
growth and development of the water-hyacinth. 
Therefore, the plant is scarce in the Ilooghly 
river, Tolly’s Nullah, the salt-lakes in the 
vicinity of Calcutta and parts of liakerganj, 
Noakliali and (fliittagnng districts, which to a 
large evtent receive tide water from the sea. 

(\)NDJTI()NS IN UIJltAI. AND IN CUJVnVVrKD 
FIKLDS 

By its abundance of leaves, dense vegeta¬ 
tion and highly absorbing power of its 
innumerable small libre-like rootlets, the plant 
most seriously impedes the flow of water and 
coinpl<*tely blocks up small ponds and ditches 
like similar floating aquatic plants, such as 
duck-weed (LrtuHo), the tank-pana {Pistto 
strafoifes), and the Indian water-chestnut 
(Trapn); but these floating [)lants being 
smaller do not become an ineradicable 
nuisance. The rapid growth of dense mass 
. of the ])laut in cultivated areas particularly in 
paddy lields is quite alarming. Besides reduc¬ 
ing the normal yield in paddy this weed has 
already more or less displaced many aquatic 
grasses which were so characteristic of Bengal 
paddy fields. This has seriously interfered 
with the botanical studies of grasses growing 
in paddy fields and, what is even more 
important from an economical point of view, 
it has deprived the cattle of sumo of the best 
varieties of aquatic foddef during the rains. 
With a view to keeping the average yield of 
paddy at h^ast to its normal rate most 
strenuous efforts should at once be made to 


keep the cultivated areas clear of the p<».t. 
People should try to realize the serioiH 
economic damage this weed has caused in 
many countries and the amount of hardship 
to which peasant cultivators of Bengal have 
been put by reason of the uncontrolled 
growth of this menacing weed. It has also 
threatened the jute cultivation of Bengal, - 
a fact which should not fail to draw the 
immediat(‘ attention of tin* jute merchants. 
The effect on lu'alfh due to scarcity of good 
and clean drinking w.iter is always being 
keenly felt. The clearing of the weeds from 
the tanks from wliieh people obtain their 
drinking water is absolutely m'eessary and it 
has beeoni(‘ a dire neoesaitv to cle.ar the small 
ditches, (loins, etc., in the neighbourhood of 
dwelling houses, already overgrown with the. 
Wf'ods, in order to save people from ravages 
of any pestilential diseases which may have 
an outbreak in such unhealthy areas. The 
watiu’-hyaeinth causes water stagnation in 
ditclies and in shallow waters which provide 
suitable breeding ])la<‘«'s for iuos(|uitoes and 
other diseasi'-earrying insects. It would be 
interesting to conduct an investigation to 
asciTtain how far this dense vegetation of 
water-hyacinth in tanks and shallow waters 
with rotting leaves has effected pisci¬ 
culture in Bengal. 

During the monsoon tide in most parts of 
Bikrampur (in Diicca) the cultivators arc found 
to put up cuelosurt's round their portions 
of the paddy growing areas by moans of 
floating plants such as common Sola 
{JUjschjinuiiinir palnnosd), DlnuK'lii {/Kaeliy- 
noKK’w caniiahina), straw ropes, etc,, to keep 
waler-hyaciiitli nut of rice fields but tlicsc 
barriers cannot b(‘ very eflbctive inasmuch 
as straw ropes and jute ropes rot away in no 
time and th(‘ final ing plants used arc not 
sufficient for the pur]>ope. Floating bamboo 
fimcing is out of the ((uestion due to its 
cost and scarcity. 

W VTKIl COMMONATIONS OF EaHTKKN BiSNOAI« 
Pakalyskd 

Water communications are the life of 
Bengal, particularly of East Bengal, and 
serious and almost insurmountable difficulties 
have arisen both duo to delays in travelling 
through the Khala and bits by boats andi 
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rafts and also dun to increase of rates of 
'Wages demanded by boatmen. The use of 
rafts and earthen tubs for short distance 
journeys in place of boats by the poorer 
people has become impossible and obsolete. 
In places where groceries and other daily 
supplies are supplied to people by boats, 
people find formidable difficulties in obtaining 
them in time, as all water-ways are 
practically choked up, making it difficult for 
any boats or rafts to pass easily through the 
infected areas. 

E<!0N()MT<’ imi.lZATION 

The chief economic purpose for which the 
plant is nowadays cointnoiily used in Bengal 
is the utilization of the fresh leaves as cattle 
fodder. This practice has been introduced 
owing to the scarcitj' of grass in thickly 
populated places, wli(!rc sufficient grazing 
grounds are not av.ailable and in villages 
and hil areas wh<>re the more common 
aquatic weeds hitherto utili'/.ed as staple 
fodder h.ave practically disappeared due to 
their annih'lation by water-hyacinth. It 
has almost becomt! a custom with the Bengal 
•cultivators to collect only the green top- 
portion from the floating dense mass for 
use as fodder and carry them hoc’o on boats, 
as such leaving the most dangerous portions 
of stems (sometimes errotieoiisly called roots), 
with the runners, to ninltiply. Duo to the 
substitution of this fodder which contains 
about 1)5 per cent of water, the quality of 
milk, has nsiturally, very much deteriorated 
and the general health of the cattle fed on 
water-hyacinth has greatly run down. Actual 
trials to obtain potash from the plants on a 
large scale for commercial purposes h.-ive 
proved abortive owing to the costliness of the 
process. The suggestion to mannfaeture paper 
from the dry pulp has been found impracti¬ 
cable on account of the inferior quality of 
the pulp obtained from the plant; an attempt 
is, however, in progress to mix up the pulp 
in the manufacture of paste-board sheets. 
Various attempts have been made in certain 
parts of this Presidency to make ordinary 
caps and hats out of the dry pulp and some 
amount of trial was also given to make 
writing ink out of the flowers, but the colour 
of the ink did not appear to be fast. 


and hence the project had to be abandoned. 
Dried hyacinth is mixed with cowdung and 
made into cakes by the poor people in Bengal 
and is used as cheap fuel; but in this 
process also they very often use only the dry 
leaves and stalks leaving behinds the stems 
which give rise to new rosettes during the 
next rains. 

As already mentioned above the green 
plant contains about 95 per cent of water, 
it is therefore highly doubtful if any useful 
commercial product can bo obtained from the 
remaining 5 per cent of other material 
in the plant for purposes of industrial 
utilization. It w.as once thought that 
this water weed should not be considered 
as a pest to be destroyed but should be 
converted into suitable manure for jute and 
rice fields, in gardening and fruit growing. 
Possibly with this view in mind the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India in writing out the ‘Introduction’ to a 
pamphlet by Messrs. Finlow <fe IMcLean, 
entitled, ‘ “Wairr-lliiacinlh { Eichhornin 
Era.sHiiifs)—U h rahie ns fcriilirrE^ says, 
“The object of the present Bulletin is to 
indicate that a certain return can be obtained 
from the plant in the process of exterminating 
it. Jt is to be hoped that the possibility of 
utilization of this pernicious weed will not 
lead to a laissr\-foire policy with regard to 
its spread. Its extermination and not its 
commercial exploitation is to be aimed at; but 
efforts to get rid of it will probably be more 
enorgetic if some return is obtained for the 
labour involved.” The msinnrial value of the 
rotten plants buried under earth and made 
into a compost is somewhat greater than the 
ash derived from burning the plant. But so 
far as the writer is aware no serious and 
organized effort has yet been made to utilize 
the weed as manure in any suitable form in 
the cultivated fields of Bengal for increasing 
crop-production. 

E1!AP1CATJ0N 

The method of eradication of water- 
hyacinth may be classified into (a) biological 
and (b) mechanical. By biological method of 
eradication it is to be understood that it 
should be possible for biologists to discover 
either a fungus or a suitable bacteriuin, an 
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animal or any mfiinbcr of the plant kingdom 
which should cither destroy the plant or at 
least control its growth ; but unfortunately 
no member of the auirn d and plant kingdom 
has yet been discovered by scientists all over 
the world which would promise to act as a 
check on the growth of the water-hyacinth. 
No chemical or thermal processes have been 
found suitable for the destruction of this 
weed for some reason or other. Experiments 
with various chemical substances have been 
made from time to time, but generally 
speaking only two of them, namely, common 
salt and sulphuric aeid hive been fund to 
bo effective in killing the plant. The watc!r- 
hyacinth being an alkali plant, as indicated 
by the indigo colour of its rootlets, any 
mineral acid will act deloterioiisly on this 
water pest. Very dilute sulphuric acid is not 
injurious to the health of cattle and man and 
is, in fact a preventive of cholera ; but the 
application of these chemical remedies over 
an extended area would offer itnimmse 
difficulties. Spraying will kill only the 
floating vegetative parts above the sixi»face of 
the water while the submerged stems with* 
runners will remain unaffected ; but a 
powerful acid spraying apparatus should be 
found suitable to spray the chemical subs¬ 
tances into the dense mass of the plants. This 
process should be useful in facilitating removal 
of water-hyacinth to the borders of 
pools, tanks and water courses but will not 
lead to a total eradication of the pest by 
itself, the wliole process must ultimately have 
to be supplemented by man jiovver. Tlio only 
effective moans of dealing with the evil, thcre- 
fbre, apears to be the moebauical means — 
by hand power and mechanical dredging and 
lifting operations. The success of the 
suggestion to drag up the pest and to deposit 
them on dry land will entirely depend upon 
local conditions, as dry and elevated lands 
are not always available in the liil areas and 
also in certain parts of East JBsugal where 


the fields arc always occupied by one crop or 
other. The process of dragging up the pest 
on dry lands must be started as early as the 
end of November every year and continued till 
the beginning of the rains and during the high 
monsoon flood. Efforts may be made according 
to local eonditiou.s to tow the plants by some 
mechanical method towards the mouth of big 
rivers in order to alh)w the current to cany it 
towards th(i salt water area. Iilradication can 
be effective, only if it is carried on over the 
whole of the area and if the work is also 
carried on ovtir a considerable luimbffr of 
years, the greaUist care being taken that every 
.single plant whetlu'r in tanks, ilohiis, ditches 
and in and hfls is destroyed, as 

any residue of a single plant may give rise to 
serioii-i iiib'ctioti to th<‘ whole area. When 
burning the plants over any plot of land which 
is genoraily under cultivation, care should 
alw.iys be taken to <>nsiire. that the soil does 
not become ealeiiied due to excessive heat 
produced by the. burning of the plants, aud it 
should also be seem that the dry stuff is very 
lightly spread all over the field, and must not 
be burnt in a huge pile. The practice of 
burning tlie stuff* with the help of any mineral 
oil must be abandoned as far as possible. 
A diligent and careful search should always 
be made for any .seedlings of watoi*-hyacintb 
in areas whicli have already been cleared of 
the pest. Failure to de.stroy these seedlings 
in time will eomjilotcly undo the labour of 
all ])rovimi.s work. 

It is, of course, nece.s.sary that as soon as 
Bengal starts to tackle the problem in right 
earnest Assam will Inive to clear out the pest 
aud Bihar and Oj'issa and the United 
l*roviuces should also take simultaneous action 
because it is a^tonisliing how rapidly a 
single plant cur> be llie eause of large e.xpan8e8 
of water Ixuug covitihI by the plant, such 
spr(!ji'l of the plant, as already stated 
above, being normally due to copious produc¬ 
tion of oUsets from the mother plant. 





UNEMPLOVMENT IN BENGAL 

By A. a GUIIA 


T he brunt of unemployment in Bengal 
has fallen upon tlio Bhatlralols who 
c.onstitutc the middle classes of the 
gentry. It has, of late, reached pro¬ 
portions so colossal, that it has become a 
standing menace to the peace and jirosperity 
of the premier province of India. It is said 
that misfortunes never come singly. The 
Meston Settlement has left Bengal in such 
straits that she cannot now pay her way, al¬ 
though, of all provinces, she contributes the 
largest share to the Imperial revenues. On the 
top of this, now comes huge unemployment, 
which threatens to diial Mongal a knock-out 
blow. So long as unemployment stalks the land, 
constitutional reforms will be of little avail 
to save Bengal from tlu; ruin which stares 
her in the face. Suicide, from distress and 
unemployment, has increased to an alarming 
extent. Ijarge numbers of the unemployed 
are courting death, because life oilers tliem 
no better alternaiivi*. Indeed, some eminent 
thinkers are of opinion that even war, with 
all its terrible paraphernalia and engines of 
torture, provides a less painful exit from 
this world than a slow death from starvation 
and long continued hunger. 

In the above circumstance. Government 
should no longer sit with folded hands, but 
should iinraediatcly address itself to a solution 
of this most insistent ]>roblom, which has 
robbed Bengal of her sleep. Other questions 
can wait but this cannot, as it is one of life 
and death to millions. If the population be 
starved ont, who will remain to enjoy the 
blessings of Swaraj, when it conies? Sir 
Ernest Benn and many other prominent 
politicians assert that the lack of employment 
for the able-bodied M'ho are willing to work, 
is a serious reproach to the Government of 
the country where this difficulty occurs and 
should be removed as soon as possible, at 
all costs. If we had tiie power, we would 
refuse to vote any money for any administra¬ 
tive purpose, till this evil was removed. 

There is no other province in India where 


the distress from unemployment is more 
acute than in Bengal. It is unfortunate 
that reliable statistics are not available 
of the exact extent of unemployment 
in any province of India. The somewhat 
belated report of the Census in 1931 
is ominously silent on this point. All 
the information which it vouchsafes to the 
public is a laconic intimation that the figures 
collected under this head liave not been 
published. In our humble opinion ati 
accurate Census of the unemployed in the 
province should bo ordered as the first step, 
towards the relief of the unemployed. It is 
extremely difficult to cope with unemployment 
in the absence of a knowledge of the number 
affected by it. 

From the figures collected by some nou- 
official bodies, particularly by the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, it would 
appear that the number of the worklcss in 
Bengal lies soiuewhero between 7 and 8 
millions, inclusive of women, infants, children 
and other dependants, who cannot by reason 
of sex, age, physical infirmity, or other 
disability, earn their own livelihood. The 
number of able-bodied vagrants would not 
perhaps exceed two millions. Government is, 
therefore, faced with the obligation to provide 
work for these two or three millions. 
Remembering that a vacant mind is the 
devil’s workshop, one should not wonder’id; 
the unusual accession to the number of 
terrorists in Bengal. If the East ■were as 
demonstrative as the West, many windows 
and glass doors would have been before now 
broken to pieces and public peace seriously 
endangered. There is a solid substratum of 
truth in an article which recently appeared in 
an American journal under the caption, 
"Hunger behind the bomb.” 

It is well known that the unemployed 
Bhwlrofvm-y of Bengal is the main recruiting 
ground for the terrorists who are causing 
serious trouble and expense to the Government. 
Apart from the draffe on the secret service 
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fund, of which no public account ia kept, 
-and independently of the heavy cost of 
maintaining an excessive police force to 
check terrorist activities, huge sums of money 
arc being spent on rounding up the 
revolutionaries or stemming the tide of rising 
discontent, which draws its sap from un¬ 
employment, The increasing mortality from 
suicide throws a lurid light on the magnitude 
of the unemployment evil. In these circiim- 
stauocs, it behoves the Government to gird 
up its loins to combat unemployment. 

The crux of the problem lies in the 
root<!d antipathy which the likadmlok has 
towards manual labour. The services 
and learned profe.saiouB sire so over¬ 
crowded that they cannot afford si genteel 
livelihood , even to an infinitesimsil fraction 
of the unemployed. Nor can the undeveloped 
industries of the country provide an opening 
for the two millions that arc now going 
worklegs. Industrial occupations might hsive 
sib.sorbod si part of this number if Jiengsil’s 
industries were expanding. If ^le jute 
trade could be revived, it could find 
employment for a few thousands ; but this 
cannot be counted upon with any degree 
of certainty just sit present. Most of the 
other industries are in a. precsirious condition, 
thanks to the falling rupee, the vagsiries of 
the exchange and the flight of gold. 

Even if conditions were more favonrsible 
for industrial exptinsion, we would not 
advocate the excessivs; indnstriali/.sition of 
the country, having regsird to the firice which 
the Western countries sire paying for it. 
The evils of such a course are nowhere more 
rnsinifest than in highly indnslrisilized Great 
Britain and the United Stsites of America, 
where no less than a dozen million 
unemployed are holding hostile demonstra¬ 
tions and threatening to wreck the 
mechanized capitalism which has thrown 
them out of employ in such large 
numbers. The total number of the 
unemployed in the 'Voatern countries now 
exceeds thirty-two million men, women and 
children. The effect of excessive indus¬ 
trialization in the United States has been so 
disastrous, that in some localities the indus¬ 
trial population is crowded at the rate of 
10,000 per square mile ! Nearer home, in 
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Calcutta, overcrowding and lack of fresh 
air have produced a crop of 30,000 known 
cases of developed tuberculosis, let alone 
those which have not yet passed the incipient 
stage. Add to this the heavy toll exacted 
by typhoid, smallpox, cholera and other fatal 
diseases too numerous to be named. 

In this pH'dicamont, the best advice which 
wc can off(u* young Bengal is to lay aside 
their prejudice against manual labour and 
turn to agriculture as a living. Unless the 
Bengali youth ceiiquers his uv<!rsion for 
agrioultiire pursuits, not less honourable 
than those of a <juill-driver, there would be 
no place for him under the sun. 

Our advice is quite consonant with the 
policy that is being pursued in other ([uartors 
of the globe, as reported by the 1. L. O. at 
Geneva, in its late.st review of the uneraploy- 
luent situation of the world. The allotment 
of laud to the unem|)k>yed has become a 
porimment feature in programmes usually 
drawn up for their relief. In the words of Mr, 
Butler, the Director of the 1. L, O., it would 
enable the unemployed, ^'iiot only to produce 
a part of theur own food but furnish an 
antidote to moral and physical deterioration." 
Moreover, the coostrnction of numerous uew 
roads, with a view to facilitate tlie transport 
of farm produce, which is associated with 
the development of our scheme (sketched 
below) is calculated to absorb a large number 
of men. In all advaueed countries lai^o 
schemes of public works are being initiated, 
in order to provide work for those who now 
have none, Tlie plan of the leading British 
ecrmomisfcs for recovery from the world 
depression, recommends the laying out of 
roads and the construction of other public 
works, as one of the best means for curing 
unem|>loymeiit. It urges that most of the 
capital which a civilized Government can 
command should be earmarked for expendi¬ 
ture under this head. 

Fifty years ago, in Ireland, in circum¬ 
stances similar to those of India at the 
present moment. Sir Horace Plunkett realized 
that the salvation of his country lay in the 
development of her agriculture. No sooner 
had tliis idea dawned upon his mind, than 
he set about to organize a band of workers, 
called the Irish Agricultural Societyj who 
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applied themselves earnestly to rural recoaa- 
trootion and turned the fortunes of the 
country in a comparatively short time. I 
would earnestly commend to my countrymen 
a passage from one of the leaflets issued by 
this Society which runs thus “To make 
Ireland prosperous, many things will have 
to be done but the first thing to be done is to 
improve the farmer^s condition, as this 
improvement, they are persuaded, can be 
brought about by the farmers themselves, 
uniting to improve the methods of their 
industry, as all the prosperous farmers of the 
world have done.” But the peasantry in 
Bengal is at present sunk in ignorance and 
efforts must be made to introduce a new 
leaven into their ranks. There is at present 
an excellent opportunity for introducing this 
reform. 

There are, in Bengal, extensive areas of 
cultivable but uncultivated land, to the order 
of about h million acres, exclusive of forests, 
current fallows and land not suitable for 
cultivation—an area equal to a fourth of 
that which is cropped. If this vast area is 
reclaimed and brought under tillage, the 
profits which it would yield would be free 
from the law of diminished profits which 
governs the output of land already under 
cultivation for a long time. The judicious 
use of fertilizers would improve its producti¬ 
vity 50 per cent It is usual to assume, 
even in Western countries where the standard 
of living is much higher, that a family of 
five persons can live on a holding of 15 acres ; 
in o^er words, one person on three acres. 
This estimate can bo largely exceeded by the 
use of fertilizers and the introduction of 
improved staples. The introduction of 
improved varieties of staples over this vast 
aiea is likely to stimulate agricultural profits 
to an astonishing extent. In 1929-30, such 
introduction, carried out under the auspices 
of the Agricultural Research Institute, led 
to an enhancement of the value of crops by 
several crores of rupees. What with higher 
returns, due to the inununity of reclaimed 
lands from the law of diminished profits and 
what with the use of chemical mauure and 
the introduction of improved staples and seed, 
these reclaimed wastes will perhaps be twice 
as productive as cultivated lands, and could 


absorb font millions of the unemployed. 
Toere may then remain only a few thousands 
more to be provided for, if so much. For- 
this balance, there are numerous other 
avenues of employment. 

It is true that the Bhadraloks of Bsngal 
are, as a rule, wanting in the agricultural 
knowledge and training which go to make 
successful farmers. But we need not despair, 
as the admittedly versatile Bengali Bhstiralok 
is not past praying for, if he will know how to 
profit by the example of Denmark. Not very 
long a^o, the Danish peasant was dull, sullen 
and resourcoless, but the slugle-handed efforts 
of Gruadtvig transformed them, within less 
than a decade, into highly efficient and co¬ 
operative agriculturists. The literate Bhadra^ 
lokis of Bengal constitute a much more pro¬ 
mising material to work on and with a little 
training, are expected to attain a higher 
efficiency than that of their Danish compeer. 
Born and bred in the midst of intensely 
agricultural environmeuts, the Bengali 
Bhadralolc will be quick in acquiring a keen 
agricultural aptitude, after a short course 
of practical traiuing in a demonstration farm. 

To our definite knowledge, there are in 
the Backarguuj district alone nearly 57 
thousand acres of ricli alluvial land in the 
Ooverument khun inchala available for 
immediate settlement.* With facilities for the 
transfer of occupancy holdings, which the 
Bengal Tenancy Act provides, ryotwari lease, 
particularly under Government, is perhaps as 
satisfactory as a peasant proprietorship or 
auy other form of land tenure. These 57 
thousand acres constitute an area big enoug!) 
to support at least 20,000 persons. It will 
thus be seen that Government has the power 
to grant a handsome living to hosts of the 
unemployed and the only question is whether 
it has the will to do so. 

There are, also, in Gooch Behar and 
Tippera Hill States vast vacant areas which 
can be converted into hundreds and thousands 
of small farms. We would suggest that nego- 

• The scheme for the colonization of these lands 
has already been sanctioned by Government. The 
ryottmn settlement of 40 thousanu acres of ohur lands 
in Bnola snl^divisiott of Bahargunj district has been 
administratively approved by Government at an 
estimated cost of Kis. J,65,000 to be expended im 
four years. 
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tiations be opened at once with the Political 
Department for inducing the States to settle 
these lands with the unemployed on easy terms. 

Mr. Wilkinson, the famous author of 
Population Problems of the World, is 
inclined to the view that India has so much 
cultivable but unutilized land, that her 
surplus population of a few millions may be 
easily absorbed, if capital is available for the 
progressive development of agriculture. Ele 
goes on to point out that, if India, Hussia 
and China are not developed and agriculture 
is not expanded to the extent that is possible, 
because the inhabitants have not the will, 
the brain or organizing power to do so, then 
other countries cannot bo held responsible 
for the premature death of their surplus popu¬ 
lation through lack of food. The inhabitants 
of Bengal are not wanting either in the will 
or the brain power spoken of. But it remains 
for the Government of Bengal, as trustees 
for the welfare of that province, to find the 
capital necessary for developing it. The tax¬ 
payers of Bengal will, of course, have to 
repay it in the long run. 

The young men of Bengal may not have 
much capital at their back, save that which 
the Government can give them, but in their 
labour and intelligence they have an equally 
effective asset which can be easily converted 
into capital after the lapse of a certain time, 
witness the achievements of the Comilla 
House of Labour, manned entirely by Bengali 
youths. 

As I have already pointed out, in the 
Bengali Bhadralok's re'uctanee to work with 
their own hands, lies the worst hindrance to 
their taking up agricultural work. But so 
far we can understand their psychology, this 
reluctance proceeds from their objection to 
work as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water on another’s land and would vanish 
as soon as they are given a hereditary and 
transferable interest in the farm lands, eo that 
they may deal with them as their own 
property. 

In this matter, Belgium has a lesson to 
teach and a leaf may be i^ken out of its 
history. Belgium is pre-eminently the land of 
peasant proprietors and of la petite culture. 
Belying on the excellent results of this form 
of land tenure, M. de Lavelye has come to 


the conclusion that peasant proprietorship is, 
as a rule, most conducive to agriculture and 
to the welfare of society. He is sure that 
much larger gross returns may everywhere 
be obtained from the land by small peasant 
proprietors than by large scale farmers. A 
recent illustration of this principle was 
afforded at Veimont in Canada (see Angell’s 
Can Oorcrnmenls Cure Unemployment % 
Wo feel persuaded that no measure is more 
conducive to the maintenance of order in 
society than those which facilitate the acqui¬ 
sition of piopcrty in land by those who 
cultivate it. 

The essence of our scheme is that the 
Government of Bengal should acquire plots 
of compact and convenient size, (if possible 
large blocks) and parcel them out, free from 
encumbrances, among the unemployed. These 
holdings, if conveniently situated near large 
marts, and if their produce is intelligently 
marketed, preferably under a co-operative 
agency, may be turned to very good account 
and may support millions of the unemployed. 
Unlike land already under cultivation, they 
will, for many years, be free from the law of 
diminishing returns. To meet the cost of 
acquiring the lands, as also of breaking the 
soil for cultivation and developing the fturns 
started on it, a loan may be raised, of, say, 
one crore of rupees in the first instance, 
repayable by the peasants, with nominal 
interest, within 26 years. The Government 
of India may place the sum at the disposal 
of the Government of Bengal, out of its 
existing credit, now lying idle. From the 
budget speech of the Hon’ble Sir George 
Schuster it appears that there is now a possi¬ 
bility of finding money for capital and pro¬ 
ductive expenditure. The present state of 
the money market affords a very good oppor¬ 
tunity for raising loans, provided that the 
security furnished is sufficient. An alternative 
- perhaps a preferable one—to the issue of 
a loan is the expansion of currency for the 
purpose. The MacMillan Committee and the 
League of Nations favour this mode of raising 
money. The Central Government has long 
appropriated the proceeds of the jute duty 
in Bengal and should now, in the fitness of 
things, disgorge a part of the money for the 
benefit of the Bengal agriculturists. 
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A beginning of the experiment, we suggest, 
may be made at once at a convenient place 
and if it proves successful, it may be extended 
all over the province, under a comprehensive 
Five-Year plan. 

The results attained by Government 
schemes of colonization of the waste lands of 
the Sundorbuns are encouraging. Up to the 
last year, Government made a net profit of 
about () lakhs and a quarter over the schemes. 
Therefore, far from inciuring any loss in the 
long run Government stands a good chance 
of making a profit out of the scheme chalked 
out by us. 

The cost which our scheme will entail 
and which we may work out in detail, if 
sufficient encouragement is given, is nominal, 
when compared with the huge sums now 
being spent in Great Britain and America 
on charitable doles or other forms of un¬ 
employment relief. According to Mr. Lloyd 
George, the British Government is maintain¬ 
ing three million unemployed at a cost of 
£1,30,000,000 per annum and “nothing to 
show for it.^* Tims is the British Exnheqiicr 
spending money like water on gratuitous 
doles, which tend to encourage idleness in 
those benefited by them. The United States 
of America spends something like £80,500,000 
per annum on employment benoliLS, distinct 
from gratuitous relief. Under our scheme, 
the Government Avill not have to spend, 
initially, anything beyond the cost of 
acquisition and development of the land 
acquired. Even this sum will, in the shape 
of rents, bring in a return, spread over a 


number of years. The Government thinks 
it worth while to sink more than 50 crorcs of 
rupees per annum for the defence of a 
country where the unemployed count more 
than 20 millions. It is obvious that, if 
unemployment and terrorism continue 
unchecked, the defence of India will be a 
game hardly worth the candle. Our scheme 
is designed to kill both terrorism and un¬ 
employment with one stone. 

It is essential that the Government should 
take the initiative in this matter. The 
doctrine of faia-sp:, faire is dead all the world 
over and it is absurd for Bengal with an 
illiterate peasantry and impoverished gentry 
to cling to it. Moreover, it is primarily the 
duty of Government to relieve unemployment 
and to wipe out a reproach on its good name. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
Bengal is prcdominaiitl}’^ an agricultural 
province and that in the advancement of her 
agricultural interests lies her salvation. In 
the opinion of the League of Nations, “the 
development which India contemplates may 
be prcsum'Cd to be in the direction in which 
Canada has already made such progress, 
that of an improveincut in the tcchnicjuc of 
economical agricultural production, combined 
with the simultaneous ciilarguinent of indus¬ 
trial and commercial activity.'’ 

If, notwithstanding all that wo have said 
above Government still decides to take no 
action on our sclieuie or on any other, that 
may bo before it, the unemployed in Bengal 
would seem to be doomed and must perforce 
accept their nasih. 



WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

{Ik August 24, 1759 ; d. Julv 29, 1833) 
Bv NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a. 


O NE century has passed by almost to 
a day since William Wilberforce 
breathed his last. Even at this 
distance of time however it is diffi¬ 
cult to think and write of him without 
emotion. His was truly a dedicatesd life. 
Almost at the threshold of liis public career 
he took up the cudgels against the practice 
of slave trade in which a considerable 
section of his countrymen was engaged, and 
continued his agitation for well nigh half a 
century as a result of which not only the 
traffic in human flesh was banned but the 
institution of slavery itself was proscribed 
within the bounds of the British Empire. 
His active sympathy in this direction was 
first enlisted in 1787 and from this time 
onward until he closed his eyes for ever in 
1833, he couscc.rated his high social position 
and his excellent parliamentary talents to this 
humane movement. 

The zeal and earnestness for reform which 
characterized Wilberforce and some other 
great personalities of Great Britain in the 
last quarter of the 18th century were then 
only ncw-borii virtues stimulated by the 
Methodist and Evangelical movements. Tn 
the earlier part of the centur}’’ religious 
enthusiasm had almost evaporated. The 
Church of England had practically gone to 
sleep and the clergy had become selfish and 
unspiritual as a rule. They knew little of 
earnestness and fervour. The religion had 
lost its moving and inspiring appeal, it had 
become a cold and lifeless thing. From this 
inertia Englishmen were gradually roused by 
the preachings of Whitefield and the Wesleys. 
The Evangelical revival begun by them not 
only enlisted afresh the interest of a growing 
section of the English people in matters of 
religion but stimulated philanthropic and 
humanitarian activity in different fields and 
on a wide scale. It was as result of this 
new-born spiritual idealism that the attention 


of the people was directed to the atrocious 
character of the penal laws, the inhuman 
condition of the English prisons, the corrup¬ 
tion and jobbery that characterized the public 
administration and lastly the slave trade 
which was carried on by British merchants 
on an extensive scale. A reforming spirit 
was now abroad and a benevolent energy was 
now released among the English people. 

Although brought for a time under the 
influence of the preaching.s of Whitefield while 
he was still very young, it was not till his 
mind had been sufficiently matured and he 
had been for some lime in the Parliament 
that he came irrevocably to the camp of the 
revivalists. Born in the same year (1759) as 
William Pitt and Robert Burns of a wealthy 
mercantile family at Hull, he went to 
Cambridge in 1774 and made there the 
acquaintance of Pitt which later on ripened 
into one of the best of political friendships. 
His university education over, he turned his 
attention to public life, and in the general 
election which took place, in September 1780, 
he was returned to the House of Commons by 
his native borough of Hull. Thus began a 
parliamentary career which did not close till 
in 1825 he was cmripelled by the growing 
infirmity of age to terminate it Early in his, 
parliamentary life he became noted for that 
mellifluous and pursuasive eloquence which 
not long after became so ranch an asset to the 
anti-slave trade movement. During the first 
five years of his political career, ho lived and: 
moved as any other young man of his position 
was expected to do. He entered with zest 
into the pleasures of London life. His 
fortune, his social powers and the parliamen¬ 
tary reputation which he soon acquired opened 
to him on easy access into fashionable society. 
True no doubt that although ho mixed 'rtrith 
zest and vigour in this gay world, he never 
yielded to idleuess and dissipation. But still 
it should be noted that during these esrly^ 
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years of his public life, he was far away from 
the path of rectitude and devotion which he 
under new inspiration chalked out for himself 
and from which he never strayed later on. 
It was in 1885 that this change came upon 
him. Thrown for months together into the 
company of Isaac Milner during a Continental 
tour, ho was initiated into the true spirit of 
the Methodist teachings. Hia mind was 
now gradually turned to that praetical 
Chrislinnity which made him one of the most 
-devoted servants of sufTering humanity. It 
was this new religions awakening which 
•prompted him to undertake in 1787 the 
leadership of the anti-slave trade cause in the 
House of Commons. 

The British slave trade was at this time 
more than two centuries old. Initiated by 
Hawkins and other explorers of the sixteenth 
■century, it was developed further after the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1713 which secured to 
Great Britain a monopoly of this abominable 
trade in the Spanish colonics. The gravity 
■of the question can be appreciated when it 
is remembered that every year more than 
seventy thousand negroes were seized and 
carried off from Africa. In some p.articular 
years the number was far larger still. In 
1768, for instance, not less than ninety-seven 
thousand negroes were shipped away from 
their native country. Such an enormity of 
crime could not go long without a protest. 
As public conscience was awakened from the 
torpor of the first half of the 18th century, 
opposition to this inhuman trade grew in 
volume and strength. John Wesley had 
published in 1774 his Thonglils on Slavery 
-condemning the system with all his emphasis. 
In 1784 Ramsay, a clergyman with a 
considerable experience of the West Indian 
Islands, published a book on the treatment 
that was as a rule meted out to the enslaved 
negroes. The book created a sensation and 
helped in the formation of public opinion 
against the continuance of slave trade. The 
publication two years later pf his prize essay 
on negro slavery by Thomas Clarkson worked 
further in the same direction. When on the top 
of these a society was formed in the following 
year for the abolition of the slave trade, it 
showed that the English public was increasingly 
becoming hostile to this infernal practice. 


The ground was thus considerably 
prepared when Wilberforce undertook the task 
of pursnading the British Parliament to fall 
in with the demands of public conscience and 
abolish this traffic. His acceptance of the 
leadership of the movement in the House of 
Commons was taken as a happy augury for 
the cause. Such was his conversion to the 
new ideal of life that it was confidently 
expected that he would subordinate every 
other item of his parliamentary business to 
this abolition ((ucation. His silvery eloquence 
which had won for him the title of 'the 
nightingale of the House of Commons,’ his high 
character, and his great intimacy with Pitt, 
the Pritue Minister, would, it was thought, 
disarm the opposition of the Parliament and 
bring the Government and the majority of 
the two Houses to the abolitionist lobby. 
Success was taken almost for granted. 
Postponed in 1788 after a long discussion 
in which Burke and Fox joined as the 
champions of immediate abolition, the question 
came up agsvin in 1789 before the House of 
Coiiiraons. Wilberforce who could not take 
any part in the discussion in the previous 
session due to illness which might have 
proved fatal now stepped forward to open 
the debate. In an eloquent and forcible 
speech which lasted for three hours and a 
half he launched his crusade against the 
slave trade. The speech made a deep 
impression both within and outside the 
Parliament. But the great purpose remained 
unfulfilled. The vested interests were already 
alarmed and the opposition to abolition was 
gathering force every day. It was sedulously 
dinned into the ears of the people that the 
loss of the slave trade would spell ruin to 
British commerce and British colonies, and 
what was more the French would gain to the 
extent that the British would lose. The trade 
which the British merchants would be 
compelled to give up would be monopolized 
by the French merchants and that would 
mean a new accession of strength to a 
Iji-aditional enemy who always knew how to 
utilize it against Great Britain. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution 
with its accompanying excesses acted farther 
as a set-back to th4 ehthasiasm which had 
become so noticeable atnong the English 
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people in favoar of the aboUtioa movemeat 
in 1787 and 1788. Such was the fear 
anrakened in their mind bjr the ioonoclaetic 
activities of the French revolutionaries, 
that maintenance of the status quo 
became henceforward their one objective. 
The idea of the usefnlnesa of any kind 
of reform was now scouted and every attempt 
to modify the existing arrangement of 
things was discouraged and even condemned 
as Jacobinical. However moderate and 
within bounds the zeal for reform might be, 
it was sure to be traced to French inspiration 
and identified with French ambition. Under 
the circumstances the reforming and philan¬ 
thropic enthusiasm of the people touched 
the freezing point. Even Pitt who had 
encouraged Wilberforce to take up the cause 
of the abolitionists and was himself imbued to 
a great extent with reforming ambition 
gradually turned his back on the abolition¬ 
ists. His great speech in 1792 in favour of 
the immediate abolition of slave trade, a 
speech which electrified the House and 
^‘which Fox, Windham and Grey concurred 
in pronouncing to be one of the most ,extra- 
ordinary displays of eloiiuence,” was 
practically his Swan song, so far as the 
reforming movement was concerned. After 
this he was engrossed so much in fighting 
the revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
scourge, that he had no time to waste on 
any futile attempt at internal reform. 

The abolitionists who thought that they 
were almost at their journey's end in 1788-89 
gradually receded further and further from 
their appointed goal. The atmosphere of 
the Parliament became positively hostile 
and the public outside who had sent petition 
after petition in earlier days for immediate 
abolition now gave scarcely a response to the 
appeals of the auti-slave trade leaders. 
Wilberforce, however, was not dismayed by 
this coolness on the part of his parliamentary 
friends and this volte-faoe on the part of the 
general public. He continued to plough his 
lonely fujrow. He took counsel with some 
other sturdy spirits’ who were working on 
behalf of the same cause outside the Parlia¬ 
ment Zachary Macaulay, the father of the 
historian and statesman, Thomas Clarkson 
aud James Stephen were some of hb in¬ 
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defatigable associates in this cru.sade against 
slave trade. For about a dozen years 
Wilberforce and his ■ colleagues were 
practically in the wilderness. It required 
an uncommon determination and extraordi¬ 
nary patience and earnestness to keep- 
the flag of abolition Hying during these 
trying years when public opinion was hostile 
and the Government stolidly indifiercut 
to the cause, but with the accession of Fox. 
to office in 180G, batter days returned. The 
fruit of patient waiting was now to be 
borne. A law was passed almost at once 
which ruide it illegal for British traders to 
import slaves into a foreign colony. It 
could now be coufidently expected that 
this measure would soon be followed by a. 
general abolition law. But the optimism 
thus created in the abolitionist circle was 
damped for a time by the death of Fox. 
Fortunately for Wilberforce, Lord Grenville 
was earnest in the matter and took counsel 
with him almo.st constantly on the subject. 
The result was the measure of 1807 which 
for ever banned slave trade by British 
merchants. How far was this final triumph 
due to the efforts and devotion of Wilberforce 
can be gauged from the references that were 
made to him in course of the debate ou 
this Bill. Sir Samuel Rorailly referred to 
^‘the honoured individual who would that 
day lay his head upon his pillow and remem¬ 
ber that the slave trade was no more.” 
This remark roused the House of Commons 
to a loud applause, an applause which 
according to the Bishop of London was 
scarcely over before given to any man sitt¬ 
ing in his place in either House of Parliament. 

Up till this time VV^iberforoe and hb 
colleagues had wisely limited their efforts 
to the abolition of slave trade and had not 
spoken much as to slavery itself. They knew 
that if they demanded the abolition of 
slavery also, the number of their opponents- 
would be increased and their task would be> 
m.ade more difficult still. Now that the 
slave trade had been proscribed, they took 
up in earnestness the question of abolbhin|; 
slavery. The pleasure of piloting the Biu 
which did away finally with this insldtajdon 
was of coarse not hb. He had to 
from Parliament in 1825. But it 
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merciful Providence to allow him so much 
1}reath as to know before his senses failed 
him that slave trade had been given its 
death blow. Only three days before his 
death on the 29th of July, IS33, he heard 


that the second reading of the bill for the 
abolition of slavery had passed the House 
of Commons. The mission of his dedicated 
life was fulfilled. 


POSITION OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN NATIONAL 
SOCIALIST GERMANy 

Ttv TAItAK NATH DAS, ph. i.. 


I have read the account of the very 
regrettable experienee of Mr. Nambiar in 
Berlin, during tlie early days of the 
National Socialist Revolution in G eriuany. 
During the progress of revolution in a country, 
it always happens that tens of thousands of 
foreigners may live in peace, while a few may 
become victims of excesses. It is also a 
fact that no individual, no private organiza¬ 
tion, not even a powerful foreign government 
can assure absolute security to any individual 
during the miu’ch of I'evolution in a country. 
Therefore the unfortunate experience of Mr. 
Nambiar should be regarded as an exception 
and not the general experience of the Indian 
community in Germany. 

During the last seven year's I have devoted 
considerable time and energy' in promoting 
cultural co-operation ( not ])oIitieal agitation) 
between Germany and India. I may say 
that during the same period J have done 
considerable work in promoting eultiirul 
co-operation between Germany' and America, 
Italy and India, etc. 1 was not in Germany 
during the eaz'ly days of the National Socialist 
revolution. I only returned from Italy to 
Munich in April last. However, even during 
my absence from Germany, 1 have kept in 
constant touch with Indian students in 
German university centres—Ki'migsberg, 
Kiel, Berlin, Bonn, Dresden, Liiipzig, 
Hanover, Jena, Cologne, Heidelberg, Freiberg, 
Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Tubingen, 
Munich, Nuremberg, etc. So far my knowledge 
goes, 1 may say that Indian students in 
Germany are nei^er molested nor discrimi¬ 
nated against. 


During the last week I have received 
letters from Indian students in Kiel. Kbriigs- 
berg, Cologne, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Heidel¬ 
berg and Nuremberg. These students are 
carrying on post-graduate studies on various 
subjects—medicine, engineering, chemistry, 
commerce and philology ; and every one 
of them expresses complete satisfaction with 
the kind treatment accorded to him by the 
German public, students and professors. 
Dr. Jogesh Chandra Gupta, M.D., who is how 
carrying on special rescar<;)ies on heart 
diseases, in the university clluic of Heidel¬ 
berg and J>r. .l>ib<;k Mohan Sen Gupta, M.D., 
who is carrying on higlicr studies and 
resisarclics in the field of gymecology in 
the university hospital of Kiel,* both 
write to me that they have been given 
extraordinary fiiciliti<*..s for their work ; and 
in their whole experience as students they 
have never reircived greater co-operatioii 
from the professors they have in various 
German universities and hosjiituls. Therefore 
from my personal experience and from the 
experience of many bona I'vk. Indian students 
in Gorman universities, it may be safely 
asserted that worthy Indiau scholars are 
always welcome in German universities. 

In the past I have emphasized the point 
that Indian students in foreign countries 
should devote their best energy for acipiiring 
such knowledge as will be most useful in 
raisitijg Indian national efficiency, and 
refrain from participating in any political 
movement. I wish further to emphasize 
now that Indiau studeutil should not take 
part in internal or intenlatiodal politics of 
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the country where they are carrying on their 
higher studies. To be sure, they shoull 
study “international relations/’ but they 
must not meddle in politics which may 
be objectionable to the authorities. 
Indian students and visitors in foreign 
countries should remember that while enjoy¬ 
ing the hospitality of a country, they have a 
self-imposed obligation of not to participate 
in any aictivity which might be remotely 
construed as an “unfriendly act” towards the 
country they are visiting. 

I wish to assert that whatever may be the 
tendency of the “foreign policy” of National 
Socialist Germany, it is certain that the 
G4|man people in general, especially German 


educators, are not unfriendly to Indian 
students. It is a fact that Indian students 
have been welcome in Germany and those 
Indians students who do their best in acquir¬ 
ing all that is best in German educational 
institutions will always receive every 
consideration. 

Lastly I wish to say that with my family 1 
have been in Germany since April Kith, 
when the National Socialist revolution 
is in progress. We have never been inter¬ 
fered with and we have received nothing but 
kind treatment from the German people. 


Baden-Baden 
Germany 
June 23, 1933. 
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P erhaps it is too early yet to view 
the recent upheaval in Germany in 
remote perspective—a task that 

falls naturally to the historian’s 
rftle. Yet the authenticity of some facts— 
the more important ones—are probably 

lietter judged by the contemporary chroni¬ 
cler by sifting the vast mass of evidence 
which gives a new turn to the trend of argu¬ 
ments and reveal an apparently true official 
version to be the palpable falsehood of official 
propaganda. 

It is strange how often we are called upon 
to verify the old theory that history repeats 
itself. And it is all the more strange that 
great events have a tendency to repeat them¬ 
selves in other countries in different settings 
but with the .same historical background and, 
sometimes, yielding identical results. It 
would not be stretching our analogy too far 
if the recent Hiuarite coup d’etat in Germany 
were said ttf recall to mind coup d^etat of 
Louis Napoleon on December 2, 1851. In 
Bhrance, at the beginning of 1848, the Revolu¬ 
tion had overthrown the monarchy, proclaimed 
a republic and granted universal suffn^e to 
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the masses. But the new holders of power— 
the peoplc—were little prepared for the task, 
little convinced as to their power, and little 
desirous of making use of it. They had 
more faith in the authority of the past than 
of the present, and, therefore, chose as the 
head of the new State a man who bore a 
name that had become famous as the founder 
of an empire. Post-war Germany enacted the 
same drama, but with how much more 
suffering and empty show it is difficult to say. 
After the Revolution there was in Germany 
the same conflict between the radical and 
reactionary forces, and in 1918-19 the same 
elements triumphed that carried the day 
in 1848. 

A more detailed examination will serve 
to make clear the rise of the forces of reaction 
that finally triumphed through the counter 
revolution of 1933. The men who seized 
power from the soldiers and workers in tbe 
streets of Berlin in November were little 
equipped to hold fast that power themselves. 
Hence the appeal for help to the old military 
chiefs resulting in the transition of ppwmr, 
at first only a part of it—from the masses to 
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the men of the old regime. Th history of the 
fourteen years following the declaration of 
the Weimar Republic on June 3, 1919, points 
to the same w.-akness on the part of the 
Reich parties that took the leading part in 
the Government as that which characterized 
Friedrich Ebert and hi? colleagues during the 
Revolution days. 

It is nothing short of a paradox that on 
the same day the Weimar Republic was 
iniuigin-atcd formally by the (Convention, sanc¬ 
tion wa; given for constituting the Rcudiswchr 
with men from the Imperial army. Under 
the leadership of von Schleicher tlie newly 
e,reat(‘-d lleichswehr became a replica of the 
old Army with the control resting in the hands 
of the inilitarj’’ chiefs nominal]}^ nndc/ 
Reinhardt. So when Ebert asl«*d con Seeckt 
after the IlitUr-Ivihr episode ; ‘'And the 
Reioh.swchr, Geoeial ? Does it sljuid with 
the Government or witli IJavaria V” He mot 
with the blunt n.'ply : “The Reichswehr stands 
with me, Mr. President.” 

It was inevilable, as it Avere, that the 
influence of the military machine, and with 
it of all the anti-liberal forces, should grow to 
oven greater proportions under th,- Hinden- 
burg r<igime. Pardoxically again, a Republic 
whieJj owed its birth primarily to a desire 
for peace,, put the Field Murslial of the 
Empire at the helm of the State after 
President Ebert’s doat i. This---glaring contra¬ 
diction no doubt ; but post-Wiir Germany is 
so full of them that it suffices to bewilder 
even the keenest of ob.scrvers. 

Then again, the pergistettt fear of (Commu¬ 
nism bliuded the Weimar partio-' to the 
continuance of the forces of reaction ; and 
the combined .attack of all parti* s in the 
Reich on the otdy party, the ('Communists, 
that represented the ])roh'tarians, emphasized 
the teudoncy tow.ards the Right. This 
tendency, the potentialities of whicdi were 
(jue-tioned only yesterday, so to say, but are 
proven today b)'' the fact of the Nazi dictator¬ 
ship was ignored. E^mn the Socialists fought 
the Communists tooth and n \il throughout, 
ai d failed to establish that contact which was 
so essential for the continued’ existence of 
both the parties. Th's is not to say that a 
common political platform for the two parties, 
one of which was merely reformist in its 


aims while the other profe-ssed its faith 
in an (ll-engulfing revolution directed 
toward the uprooting of the whole social 
edifice, was possible ; neither was it desirable 
from the two separate party standpoints. Yet, 
given the Avill, it was possible to establish 
co-ordination of elFort' in spheres of common 
interests and aims without jeopardizing, for 
a considerable period, each other’s indepen¬ 
dence. What now appears ini'.redible in the 
light of the common plight of the two socialist 
movement groups only happened in Novem¬ 
ber last when, in Berlin, the transport strike 
was led by the Communists and Nazis 
ag.iinst the opposition of the regular trade 
unions lumined by the Socialists. The c'pla- 
tion would seem to lie in the fac-t that though 
tlie Social DemocuMtic party largely derived 
its support from the well-orgauized and power¬ 
ful workingmen’s trade unions, its meuibcir- 
ship ha« be *n more largely mud*! up of old 
and middle aged members to which and to 
bourgeois ‘leadorship (as in the case of a 
sectif>u of the British Ijabour movement) 
is to be ascribed it.s uiiid and inoir etive 
policy. Tims the Nazis’ capacity to seize 
power would appear to ht; tin* mimulativc 
cltect of a class struggle spread over t'm 
whole post-Rovolution ]>erit)d. Hitler first 
attracted notice Ix'crmso of the capacity 
of his organized forces for liaras.sing the 
workers^ which was remarkable. The indus- 
triiil <}apitalists of German)', mainly the 
Thyssem and Rhineland industrialists, who 
saw an unexpected advantage in tlr.? new 
movement, readily provided him with the 
sinews of war. Supporters were not confined 
to Germany only : large funds were forth¬ 
coming from a great American industrialist— 
who had reasons of his own—to further N.azi 
propaganda, which had aTiti-Semitism for one 
(»f its cardinal aitiis. Hitler made the best 
use of the nioii y .subscribed to gather the 
discontented unemployed young men round 
his banner by providing them with soup, 
shirt, and bed. ’Eliese Brown Shirts, as 
they were called, wore used to beat up 
labour leaders and workingmen and sack 
trade union buildings or any place flying the 
rod flag. This class wax’ earnestly pursued 
by the Nazis masqueradiug in the garb of a 
movement for “national rt^neration” received 
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a big impetus from another source—the most 
important one—namely, the bourgeois element 
in society—that class which came to grief 
from the ruin of the old mark. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that in spite 
of the incomplete chai’acter of the post-war 
Revolution which hardly brought satisfaction 
to anybody, if it did not actually create anew 
a widespread feeling of political insatiation, 
the early years of the Republic were com¬ 
paratively free from turmoil while the 
Governraouts were yet coping with the work 
of reorganisation after the damages wrought 
by the war. Well then, what brought the 
later Governments to such a pass when at 
home and abroad they were able to show a 
record that to all appearance was satisfac¬ 
tory ? First, Stresemann’s policy of co¬ 
operation and aocominodatioii boro fniit in 
the Treaty of Tiocarno and Germany’s ad¬ 
mission into the League, and promised well 
to regain for her the pre-war status. Secondly, 
the currency collapse in the early years and 
the .Lausanne Agreement helped to aid 
Gei'many of almost the whole war debt, 
external as well as internal ; and the high 
reputation of the German people enabled 
them to contract new loans abxoad and recon¬ 
struct their homes and their industry on a 
scale that may well commend itself to many 
Allied countries. And the social services far 
from being curtailed were actually extended 
considerably. 

But then, there was, in fact, an essential 
unreality about this economic recovery and 
prosperity based as it was on external loans 
and not on the country’s expanding wealth. 
Germany could ailord to maintain her 
immense working population on a fair stand¬ 
ard of living, relying partly on external aid 
and partly on taxes raised for the pilrpose 
until world trade took the way of a descend¬ 
ing curve and the source of loans had run 
dry. Now that the fictitious prosperity was 
no more, unemploy . lent figures ran to colossal 
proportions, ani trade, industry and agricul¬ 
ture sank more and more into inextricable 
difficulties. The part of Germany condemned 
to want revolted j the huge crowd of the out- 
of-wotk, the rained and the desperate swelled 
the torrents of National Socialism, as National 
Socialism ascribed the disaster wholly to the 


Peace Treaty and to those at home who, it 
asserted, had acquiesced in it, and promised 
"revenge” to the "enemies,” the "pacifists” ; 
the Jew “profiteers,” and those "godless inter¬ 
nationalists : the guumcn of Moscow” (the 
Socialists and the Communists). 

One calamity brought another. The 
penalty of the unsoundiicss of economic policy 
has been the rise of Adolf Hitler, the Austrian 
arch-demagogue. Never in the history of an 
advan cod and well-educated people like the 
Germans, has a politic.sl movement initiated 
and directed by a man so destitute of 
poHtic.'il wisdom and lacking in sense of 
responsibility gained so powerful a following. 
Hitler is , by n-ature incapable of consis¬ 
tent thinking. His early associations were 
socialist, but he left them disappointed (for 
his limited intellectual capacities fitted him 
for no gre,at task in that party) and embraced 
the obsolescent creed of Fascism: a creed 
based on the worship of unalloyed force. 
"Violence is moral, when it is sudden as a 
storm, surgical, kuightly,” said his master 
Mussolini many years ago, and Hitler has 
given enough evidence to the world of the 
immutability of his fiuth, (for has not his 
Government, as recently as 8th July last, 
scut ninety prominent Jewish doctors to 
"concentration camps” ?). But whereas 
Mussolini had the Italian tradition of Imperial 
Rome to fall back upon to provide the Italian 
youth of his day with an ideal with which to 
fire their imagination. Hitler had none ; and 
BO the discredited and dead racial theory had 
to be exhumed and revivified with hate to 
serve as a motive force. Goebbels, the 
cleverest and most cynical of the band who 
as editor of the Amjnff and then as Minister 
for National (and International) Enlightment 
has provided the driving power of '^rown” 
terror by his terrible propaganda gainst 
the opposing elements and Jews, and who 
was largely responsible for the official Jewish 
boycott, is reported to have said to a foreign 
acquaintance : "Why do you take this race- 
theory stuff so seriously ? Can’t you see it 
is only intended for the people ?” 

How came such a movement, so fantastic 
in its follies as in its claims, to gain the a|>per 
hand in Reich politics ? 

From September 1930 (when Br&niog’s 
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mistakes led to the first Hitlerite successes 
in elections) to the time of entering office 
on January 30, 1933, Hitler’s party was 
Remarkable for its pretentious attitude. 
The bulk of the .party created an 
unenviable situation in the country by 
their hooliganism. The fundamental weak¬ 
ness of successive Governments (that lay in 
their minority character) explain the weak- 
kneed policy they adopted in handling the 
forces of disorder. Even before the Reichs¬ 
tag elections in July last year, the internal 
peace of Germany was threatened by a 
‘^Fascist civil war,” when a temporary ban on 
Brown Shirt demonstrations was ordered. But 
the cure of the crisis lay in other directions. 
The failure* of all "presidential cabinets” to 
formulate an economic plan that could com¬ 
mand a majority in Reichst^ finally hoisted 
Hitler to power. This fact should not be 
interpreted to mean that there was no other 
alternative to putting the Hitlerites in power. 
But if the Socialists, the Communists, or men 
like Briining or Schleicher who inclined 
towards a socialistic programme were to be 
kept out of the Government then clearly 
it must be admitted the choice was restricted 
as between Hitler and Papen. What is 
important to note is that Hindenburg in the 
last years of the Republic became increasing¬ 
ly susceptible to the reactionary influence of 
of his own class—the Junkers, at whose 
instance he threw overboard Briining in 
March 1932 and Schleicher in January 1933 
on account of their Land Settlement Policy. 
Further, this caj itulatiou to Junker influence 
stood in the way of his inviting the Social 
Democrats, creators of the Weimar Constitu¬ 
tion, who held the largest number of seats 
in parliament; and so by persistently 
refusbg them power (presumably on the 
ground of ‘Marxist danger’) Hindenburg 
acted in a manner hard to defend and forced 
a vast section of the electorate to go over 
to Fascism in July, 1932. For to the German 
voters (so disgusted with (^e vacillation and 
the drifting policy of the successive Govern- 

• This is not strictly true, as^ Briining and 
Kchleicher were not given opportunity to appeal to 
the country on the strength of their economic 
programme, though immediately after the latter had 
V acated otiice the same permission was accorded to 
Hitler. 


ments) no middle course was left open and 
salvation seemed to lie in extremism. 
Naturally the Nazis more than doubled their 
votes and the Communists raised their 
strength, both at the cost of the smaller 
parties, while the Social Democrats had 
retained practically all their seats. 

The July elections revealed Hitler’s 
popularity with a vast section of Germans. 
But, after all, the whole country had not 
gone Nazi. The concrete fact remained, 
notwithstanding the preposterous Nazi claims 
to the contrary, that only 37 per cent of the 
polled votes had been cast in favour of the 
Nazis. That constituted no title of right 
for the Nazis to be recognized as the sole 
representatives of the nation to the exclusion 
of others. Neither was there, at that time, 
the least chance of a turn of the wheel iii 
their favour, for the movement weakest in its 
fundamental principles had little prospect 
of being taken seriously by the majority of 
the nation’s voters. But the acts of the 
non-Nazi laadcrs served to make up for the 
inherent weakness of the movement. Yielding 
to a temptation for power and influenced by 
Nazi demands, Papen dealt a heavy blow to 
Social Democracy by his contemptuous 
dismissal last July of the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment. And again when the country was 
becoming sick of Nazi methods, of which the 
Beuthen murder was only a passing but 
illustrative episode, resulting in the loss of 
two million votes in November, and National 
Socialism rent with defeat and internal 
dissensions was in full process of disintegra¬ 
tion, Papen to save himself from the 
consequences of his "palace” intrigues 
pitchforked Hitler into office. 

The fact that Hitler was in a hopeless 
minority inside his cabinet and bound down 
by a "pledge” did not prevent him from 
usurping the fullest power and steadily 
elbowing out his Nationalist colleagues whom 
he baffled out of their wits by the very 
rapidity of his actions. By the consummate 
skill of his demagogy he created such an 
atmosphere of en&usiasm and hatred that 
Nazism has been likened to a "religious 
revivalism” by m|iiiy impartial observers. 
Certainly the Nazi movement has been in the 
nature of a “religious revival” if we can so call 
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the resurgence of the old “Prussian^’ spirit. 
There can be no doubt that old Prussianism 
is again in the air. But it has degenerated 
through Nazi dogma and practice into a 
worse form because the seeds of hatred for 
the Jews and those Germans—more than 
half the whole nation—who do not see eye to 
eye with them have been introduced in it by 
the Nazis* Their universal propaganda for 
"ruthlessness” against, and "relentless extermi¬ 
nation” of the "enemies” now includes the 
greater part of the German nation ! The 
Nazis have arrogated to themselves a position 
in which they, by right (!) are the sole 
custodians of the nation's honour because 
everybody else according to them are not 
fully German or patriotic enough to claim 
those qualities. If the "martial spirit' of the 
Gorman nation is to help the Nazi agitators 
to carry on a protracted fratricidal war, then 
Germany's future, like that party's future, 
is very black indeed. 

With the setting up of a cabinet made 
up of more conservative elemepts than any 
previous government, Germany entered upon 
a new phase of conflict between the two 
forces of reaction and revolution. "There 
can be no middle course here,” was Hitler's 
declaration on February 2 to foreign Press 
correspondents, "Either the red flag of 
Bolshevism will be hoisted soon or Germany 
will find herself again.” 

So to help Germany "to find herself again” 
and "to make good the errors of 14 years” 
of liberty and "licence,” Hitler set to work 
on an extensive programme of terrorism 
to coerce the whole nation into submission to 
his aspired dictatorship. It is no use trying 
over again to describe the extent of the 
"terror” that followed upon the assumption 
of full office on January 31. Suffice it to 
say that not a single report is an exaggerated 
version. Hitler himself, who for years 
have incited men to violence with his 
perorations about "heads that will roll,” had 
to issue repea.^d calls to discipline and 
moderation and for Cessation of "individual 
action” before and after the elections. Now that 
they have grasped with both hands the power 
they wanted, even the intemperate Nazi 
leaders feel weary about the ways of their 
followers. "A warning against unauthorized 


activities by individual Nazi groups, arro¬ 
gating to themselves the functions of Govern¬ 
ment,” states a Reuter message dated Berlin 
July 11, "has been circularized by Herr Prick 
to all Nazi administrators and 'Storm 
leaders’.” 

The "National” Revolution began with 
a seizure of power on an all-embracing front. 
What the Times Berlin correspondent has 
described as "brilliant staff work” was duo 
to tlie very sanguinary methods of the Nazis, 
that brooked no opposition, and the police 
were pressed into service in making that 
organized violence on thousands of unarmed 
citizens more effective. Further, all means 
of propaganda were monopolized by the State 
and directed towards a necessary and most 
desirous end—the winning of the elections 
of March 5. One may well wonder why 
Hitler—a man of most serious temperament 
—ever went in for such farce (for the "free” 
elections were nothing else) when he could 
easily have, as sab8e(iuent history proves, 
delegated to himself all the powers of a 
dictator. Probably it was a most needful 
step, for he wanted his dictatorship to be 
supreme and not dependent upon the will 
of his Nationalist allies, and to mask its 
true character (resting on sheer force) by a 
"legal” sanction behind it—a weakness which 
no tyrant in modern history has been able 
to overcome. Perhaps it was also a way to 
make the military at the disposal of Hinden- 
burg and his friends ineffective, for once 
the electorate had given Hitler an over¬ 
whelming "mandate,” no soldiery could feel 
courageous enough to take up arms against 
him. 

The outstanding incident of the elections 
was the Reichstag fire ; an act of incendia¬ 
rism by an agent of the Nazis which served for 
a pretext finally U> muzzle the whole Socialist 
and Communist Press and arrest all the 
Communist leaders and ban every propaganda 
—in short, in breaking the Communist machine 
just before the elections. The fire and the 
carefully prepared Nazi story about its 
Communist origin and the "Communist plot” 
served to stampede the politically ignorant 
and gullible sections of the voters to Nazi 
support. 

Why could not Hitler embark upon a 
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peaceful era of parlianaeutary government 
with his clear majority lasting at least four 
years which is the period he originally asked 
for on Feb 2, and then await further support 
on the strength of his achievements ? Why 
did he depart from his promise ? Because, 
he knew, not in every state—which were 
autonomous before his Unification Act— 
could his methods succeed and elements of 
strong opposition would remain. Further, 
knowing as he must that mass opinion is an 
ever-changing (juantity and therefore cannot 
be relied upon indefinitely, he has shackled 
and dispossessed the very power that 
provided him with an excuse for his usurpa¬ 
tion of unlimited power. Hope never dies, 
and in men like Hitler it only increases with 
time : we now have it on his infallible 
authority that the Nazi State and Nazism will 
last for centuries ! 

Having won the elections gloriously and 
suppressed every vestige of individual liberty, 
Hitler proceeded to build for himself a 
legend—a romantic and colourful story of 
the establishment of the "Third Reich.” The 
"Victory” parades, the torchlight processions 
by night, the elaborate pageantry of Potsdam, 
the May-day demonstrations were calculated 
to keep engaged the popular mind and not 
give it an opportunity to dwell on results. 
That is why, to prevent a dearth in this 
series of public entertainments (and partly 
from a necessity to provide employment to 
Nazis) the Jewish boycott was launched 
officially early in April. 

Looking for signs of constructive states¬ 
manship of Hitler and his associates five 
months after the establishment of the much- 
advertised "Third Reich” we are sadly dis¬ 
appointed. Though— it is no use denying— 
anything else was not to be expected, for in 
exploring National Socialism one looks in 
vain for traces of sound political philosophy. 
Its philosophy of the Corporate State is 
confusing and the principles mutually con¬ 
tradictory. The economics of National 
Socialism envisages an order where the whole 
force of social power is deliberately organized 
and planned so as to serve the common 
welfare, becanse "the general welfare is the 
highest law of all” It object to the 
plutocratic society in which State policy is 


controlled by capitalist or banking interests. 
Thus it demands the "abolition of incomes 
unearned by work” and its principle is stated 
as follows :■ "Finance shall exist for the 
benefit of the State ; the financial magnates 
shall not form a State within the State. 
Hence our aim is to break the thraldom of 
interest.” (Feder). But to achieve this end 
it is not proposed to abolish private property 
or nationalize the means of production, 
distribution and exchange "or seek to run 
them exclusively by the servants of 
the State, so it must retain the service 
and initiative of those who are responsible 
for the creation of the existent industry, 
agriculture and the transportation and 
distribution systems. Originality indeed ! 
Finally, to eliminate the conflict of the 
clashing interests (it recognizes them) it 
will substitute its all powerful dictatorship 
for the freedom of democracy which gives 
scope for struggle—such as one which has 
resulted in the loss of freedom of tens 
of millions. of Germans. That is the 
doctrine of National Socialism—a mockery 
at the social and political thought of 
centuries in which the highest intellect of 
all ages have been absorbed. The whole 
thing would have been ridiculous had it not 
been for the reality of Nazi dictatorship— 
a piece of accomplished fact in Germany, 
which turns it into what it is, a tragedy of 
mediocre leadership. 

What is the position in detail in Germany 
today ? Is the Hitlerite regime safe from 
danger ? What does the future hold in 
prospect for it ? Any danger to the "Third 
Reich” may materialize from two sources ; 
nationalist rebellion and proletarian revo¬ 
lution. 

Having been deprived of the so-called 
peaceful means of class struggle—trade 
unions and parliament—the Socialist move¬ 
ment is bound to be driven underground 
and prepare there for the violent overthrow 
of the Government. German Social Demo¬ 
cracy having received almost the same 
treatment as their rivals the Communists at 
tbe hands of their common enemies the 
Nazi is bound to veer round in the direc¬ 
tion of the revolution^ theory of the 
Third International. If the solidarity of 
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the two party sections of the working class 
movement is established then and then only 
can there be any prospect for Socialism. 
But the present indications arc that the two 
movements have failed to come nearer 
because of the very ner\' 0 U 8 leadership of 
Social Democracy which even felt afraid of 
decharing a general strike, on the lines of the 
one that defeated the Kapp imfsrJt in J 920, 
in February when Hitler had not had time 
yet to consolidate his power. 

The plight of all parties inside and 
outside the Cabinet is pitiable. Fh’st, Herr 
Soldte, chief of the Stahlhelm was disgraced 
by the forced dissolutioti of that organization 
though he tried in vain to plead with Hitler 
and promised his allegiance to him by 
accepting him as his Ic.adcr. But this did 
not melt the heart of the leader .and so far 
nothing has been heard about organizing 
the obligatory Labour Battalions as that 
might stretigthen the hands of this new 
convert. Secondly, Hugeuborg the mighty 
raaffnate was rr>ealled from the World 
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Economic Conference (where his impudent 
proposal for the return of German colonies 
an 1 concessions of territories was repudiated 
by the rest i f the delegation) in greater 
disgrace and resigned. Thirdly, the virtual 
dissolution of the Centre party of Bruning 
makes an end of all parliaraenbiry parties. 
Only Papem remains and will only remain, 
perhaps, during the pleasure of Hitler 
notwithstanding Papen’s close associations 
with Hiiidenburg. The reason Avliy P.ipeu 
still enjoys a more privileged status than 
others may be due to his part in inakiug 
Hitler Chaiieellor. So as days go by 
the chances of a Nationalist rfutj) ({’rlnl and 
a inonarchical restoration become thimier. 
Evidently then Hitler and his friends can 
look forward to merry time for many ye.ar,s 
to come, say a decade, if there be a general 
recovery of worlil trade, so that in spite of 
the alienation of the world .lewry Gorman 
trade and industry may recover from its 
present plight. 


IMAGE GAY 

Bv Vi:illlTER ELWIN 


Theiv vvas n boy wliose merry air 
Iletied all i)overty; 

His liapjiy laughter, tn-e of care, 
Ignored hif, misery. 

Holding his brother, night, and day, 
Ho nursed the littli: boy; 

His hunger be forgot in ]>lay. 

His uakedjiess in joy. 

One day at dinner time lie had 
Some bread and rice to eab 
So hungry that his heart was glad 
At tho unusual treat. 

But as he went ‘o shan? tho meal. 

A dog jumped up In play, 


And from his band did quiekly steal 
The food, and ran away. 

,\gliast T watched die scene, in fear 
Of angry word or <Ty, 

But only liiugli(<‘r <*ould I hear 
At the dog's trickery. 

The hungry l)oy, his meal denied, 
With liiiighn'r lillcd his heart; 

How clever was the dog, lie cried, 

To steal witii so much art. 

Chihiren of sorrow, brave and strong. 
Strong as the hills above, 

8 o triunifih over every wrong 
With courage erownoil by love. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
lAND PROVIDENT INSURANCE IN INDIA : % 
JbradoB Dutt, M.A., B.Ln AdvncaM High Court, 
Oaleutta. Publisked by M. C. Sarkar Sons Ltd., 
fl5, CoUege Square, price lis, S, 

In this book an attempt has been made to present 
a concise and connected statement _ of the law of 
life assurance, as it obtains in India, in its various 
aspects. Though ^ere are several standard English 
books on the subject, yet in view of the several 
points of difference in the laws q£ contract and 
transfer and in the personal laws, in England and 
in India, there is enough room for a book of this 
nature. The rapid growth of life assurance in this 
country has brought many legal problems requiring 
solution to the forraront, but with the exception of 
the bare Act of 1912 and the rules there nas not 
been till the publication of this book any work of 
reference which might raido lawyers and 

insurance workers in the solution of many knotty 
problems of law that might crop up with the growth 
of life assurance business. The want for a book 
of this kind was, therefore, keenly felt and we 
congratulate the author on his coming forward to 
remove this want. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part I 
deals with laws relating to life assurance and 

part II deals with those concerning provident 
insurance. It not only supplies, as a law book 

should, technical information and reported cases of 
considerable interest, but it also gives a lucid 

exposition of the subject of life assurance with its 
practice prevailing in this country. The author has 
oirottSBed life assurance and provident insurance 
from all view-points. The .entire Act No. VI of 
1912 and the rules made by the Govemor-fclwieral- 
in-Gonncil for the guidance of life assurance have 
been roprodaced ana explained. The entire Act v 
of 1012 relating to provident insurance has alM 
been umilarly treateo. Moreover, the rules made 
by the various provincial GovenuuMits have been 
collect^ and interpreted. The boek will be cd great 


help to lawyers and insurance men and is a very 
useful publication. The book is very nicely printed 
and the get-up is excellent. 

THE MAGIC OF NUMBERS: By UUmehand 
Oangaram, Jb be had at the Bombay Bakery, Hydera¬ 
bad, Stnd. 

This is a leisure-hour pamphlet dealing with magic 
squares and magic charms. The major portion of the 
work deals with the formation of magic squares. The 
whole thing depends on a process of ingenious 
arrangement which requires great mental skiff. The 
second part on “charms" deals with arithmetimd cal¬ 
culations by mental process. The work is meant for 
leisure-hour recreation and we are sure that retired 
people with ample Irisure will derive much pleasure 
out of the riddles and puzzles contained in the 
pamphlet. 

SUKUMAK RaNJAN DA8 

BOMBAY & THE SIDIS : By D. R. Banerji, M.A., 
L.L.B. Macmillan «& Cb. 

This is an enlarg^ and revised edition of a thesis 
which Mr. Banerji had submitted to Bombay 
University for the degree of m.a. The author has 
divided his bulky volume of nearly 500 la w^Vi* 
pages into two sections in the first of whii^M iMia 
attempted a historical narrative describing the rda- 
tions of the British Power at Bombay with the Sidis 
of Janjira and Surat; the second section is made up 
of a34 original English documents unearthed from 
the old Secretariat records of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, mostly bearing on the development of the 
British influence on the west coast during a period 
of 170 yeare oommencipg from A. 0. 1669. This 
latter part of Mr. Banerji’s compilation is indeed of 
great service to the history of Bruish India, smee the 
only available source o| information cm the sidqeot 
was the antiquated volume of Anderson pnblhdied so 
to back as 1856 and Oampbell’s Bombay Oaxetteer, 
Wadmg tiupugh a mass oi old manuscript files is 
a task rmmnng labour and patimice, and this Mr. 
Baneni has creditably performed. The Bombay 
records are mdeed too huge to be psoporly sifted by 
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a single worker and would even now require for their 
study the labours of many more acuolara. Mr. 
Banerji has made a welcome addition to the historical 
sources dealing with a pc.rticular phase of British- 
Indion activities in and about Bombay. 

The author’s treatment materially suffers from 
his ignorance of the Marathi language in vrhich a vast 
amount of useful material has been published ; nor 
has he cared to study and utilize other materials 
which exist on the subject of his theme. No correct 
historical perspective can be obtained, unless a worker 
carefully synthetizes the movements and doings not 
only of the British and the Bidis, but also of the 
Ilforatha Powers like the Angrias, the I’eshwas and their 
asmnts, the imperial Mughals, the Portuguese and 
oWers, who wore all simultaueonsly contending for 
supremacy in that region. Unless the whole 
tangle of affairs connected with all these Powers 
and with the Marathas in particular is properly 
cleared, no correct historical treatment is possible. 
Mr. Banerji should have given at least a full list 
of the Sidi rulers of .Tanjira with their dates in order 
to facilitate a proper grasp of his iiitrinatc narrative 
bristling with many curious names. The failure of 
the Marathas to subjugate the Hidis is indiMid 
due to the support the latter always received from 
^e British with their established base at Bombay. 
The Sidis, therefore, form a constant factor of Maratha 
politics and cannot be adequately treated without a 
clear study of the Marathi historical papers. If Mr. 
Banerji even now undertakes to study that language, 
he will, one may be sure, in course of time attain 
the honour of being recognized as the expert in this 
particular branch of Indian history. * 

X. \\ Z. 

THE SyVORED RURAL: H. A. Poplpy, U. A., 
Association IVess, 5 Rmsdl Street, (hlcutta. Cloth, 
Rs. 2, Paper Re. 1-4-0. 120 pp. 1921. 

This is an important addition to the well-known 
and useful Heritage of India series issued from time 
to time by the Associatioo Press and the stamp 
itself is a guarantee of useful and interesting 
information. 

The Rural or Tamil Veda is a book, not for any 
select coterie but for the consumption of all 
mankind. It deserves widespread recognition. The 
translator claims acquaintance with the original for 
about thirty years by now, which with the New 
Testament, snared his attention and occupied bis 
devotion, Mr. Popley has generously taken up the 
task (which must have been a pleasure to him) of 
culling choice couplets from it and makin? them 
accessible to those who use the language of England 
as the medium. 

It is not a complete translation of the Veda, but 
gives the reader an idea of the sense of the couplets 
of different topics. Tiruvalluvar, the poet, wise and 
true, as^ Pope called him, was a generous soul ; his 
expr^ions are terse, but they are founded on an 
idealistic conception of life which has suffered no 
dimness in its conta t with the work-a-day world. 

There are ^e^lanatory ^ notes on the verses 
translated, pointing out similarities and differences 
with the other great books of the world and 
oomparing other translations, followed by a biblio- 
graj^y and an index, both of which will be of 
much use to the reader. The translation is prefaced 
by a full introduction which discussal the historical 
background of the poet as well as the place occupied 
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by his work in the life and thought of the Tamil 
people. ., , 

Borne remarks are neoesssry with regard te some 
of Mr. Popley’s observations in the introduction. 
Accepting the date of the Rural as fixed within 
certain limits, which the author lays 
can it be described as influenced by Manu i If the 
Tamil Veda had been composed between the second 
and the sixth centuries, could the Manummhita have 
influenced it, by any manner or nicans, as the 
translator suggests ? Wo appreciate also Mr. Popley s 
honesty of opinion, that however Christian * 

Invar’s views might have been, a positive Christian 
influence it is impossible to establish, and that (or 
historical reasons. Thirdly, there is an attempt to 
hold Aryan ideas to blame for the subordinate 
position of women in society; but this is to ignore 
that the Aryans looked upon women with great 
respect, and the loving service ungrudgingly rendcretl 
by the wife to the husband is certainly no sign of 
her subordinate position ; as well might the nioncy 
earning item of the husband’s business bo trenteil as 
such. Fourthly, it is not correct to say that there 
is no accent in Indian metre, because it is too 
sweeping a statement. In Bengali the verse follows 
the leaa of the accent. Fifthly, Aryan conventions 
have been deprecated in favour of the love of nature 
distinguishing Tamil verse; it may be mcutioneu, 
however, that classical language becomes convention¬ 
alized when it has become classical, and that s<> 
long as the vernaculars are neglected thny will 
display freshness in imagery while Sanskrit nmeu 
less so. , , 1 . 

In spite of these, it may safely lie declariM that 
such a book will help its readers to realize India s 
ast greatness and will serve indeed as one of the 
eys to the heritage of India. 

Dk. ANNIE BESANT A Short Biegraphy by C. 
Jinarajoflasa, 1932. 

Dr. Besant has been living a full life, a life full of 
deeds. Her contribution to Indian education, Indian 
politics and the philosophical synthesis of religious 
opinion, through theosophy, has been considerable as 
well as full of significance. She will be completing 
her 86th year by October next, and though her late 
years are rich in honour, this brochure will serve to 
stimulate public memory into a graceful appreciation 
of her beneficent activity. A detailed biography will 
be received with delight, for it will reveal many 
strands which are now lost to view and link this 
world figure to great currents which course through 
the world. 

We feel constrained to observe that in the 
comparison sketched between Oandhiji and Mrs. 
Besant, the former has not been fairly treated inas¬ 
much as so far as his breaking of laws goes, it is 
only non-moral laws that have been consioered to be 
subjects for campaign and even of such non-moral 
laws, selection has to be made by a general body of 
persons, and not relegated to the discriminatory power 
of any individual, however august and exalted ; this 
aspect of the situation has been left out. 

Pbiyjlranjan Srst 

FROM'YERVADA MANDIR : By M. K. Gandhi. 
Published by Jivanji Desai, prtee two annas, h'eap, 
Svo., p. 97. 

When Mahatmaji was in jail in 191K), he wrote out 
a series of letters to the inmates of his Ashram deal¬ 
ing with such subjects as Truth, Non-posMssion, 
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ChaBtity, Sacrifice, etc. In them he gave practical)^ 
the fulleBt expresBion of the philosophy of which his 
life IB only a practical illuHtratioii. The importance of 
these letters cannot, therefore, be overstated. The 
letters were first published in the unauthorized issues 
of the Youni/ /nrf«aduring I'.KU). They then appeared in 
book-form in several vernaculars. We were eagerly 
awaiting an issue of the Knglish translation and must 
now thank the publisher for having made them avail¬ 
able to us. The translation has had the advantage of 
being reviseii by Mahatinaji himself. 

We would like to su^rgest to the publisher to 
bring out a smaller-sized edition, preferably in 
Crown lOmo, so that it might be readily carried 
about in one's jmeket like the (>ita. 

Nirmai, Ki'maii Bosk 

PKARL8 OF THE FAITH, OR ISI.AM’8 
R08AK^' : litj *’/V *>//<•/« ArtiuM, M. A., K. C. 1. R, 
C. iV. /. PiMished bff T, S. Swnminnt/inn, M.A., li.L., 
Admmle., Madron; lltronojjhiral Pubhshmg Jlioinr, 
Adf/ar, Madran. Prirc Us. 2-S. 

Sir Edw’in Arnold is best remembered here in 
India as the author of that beautiful poem on the 
life of Oantama Buddha~the Eight of Asia. I’erhaps 
the most beautiful metrical translation of the 
Bhagavad-Oita is Sir Edwin’s The Song Ohstinl. 
He completed his Indian trilogy of religious poems 
by the l)ook under review. 

The pious Muhammadan in the sacred month of 
Rarajan celebrates the glory of the Allah by 
reciting His lUt beautiful names. The book consists 
of poems woven round the 1)9 names of the Allah, 
each poem drawing upon some Islamic tradition 
well known to the Indian Muhammadan. 

The book was originally published in 1883, and 
has been long out of print. Mr. Kwaminathan has 
done a service by republishing it. In republishing 
it he has tried to produce a facsimile reprint of the 
original edition. It should be in the b'^nds of every 
cultured Indian -Hindu or Muhammadan ; in the 
hands of the Hindu for the better apprcxdation of 
all that is best in the Islamic traditions ; in the hamls 
of the Muhammadan for the direct touch in which 
it brings him with some of the most bciiiitiful 
incidents narrated in the (Qur’an, or in the Hadith, 
and as a corrective to his usual narrow bigotry. 
Why the authorities of our universities cannot 
prescrilie it as a t(!Xt-book for our Intermediate 
•classes at l<ast for its poetry, if not for its cultural 
reaction on the growing mind of students ? 

J. M. Hatta 

THOUGHTS FROM RABINDRANATH 
'J'.\(}ORE. Mnrniillan di 0>., London, pp. 207. 

This is an admirable collection of thoughts gltsincd 
from the English writings of Rabindranath. The 
extracts relate to a wide variety of subjects and 
present fine specimens of the poet-philosopher’s inspired 
visions of the deeper problems of life and death. 
Couched in Rabindranath’s magical English and 
illumined with the most apposite imageries drawn 
from the familiar world around us, the thoughts 
are freed from all philosophical subtlety and impress 
one as self-evident truths. 

The most striking feature of Rabindranath’s 

K "c presentation of philosophical thoughts, as set 
in the volume, is his wonderful exfiosition of 
the most profound ideas with extremely simple and 
commonplace comparisons, drawn from various 


spheres of human interest.—music, literature, art, 
nature. We cannot resist the temptation of citing 
some examples : 

‘*We are like a stray line of a iiocm, which ever 
feels that it rhymes with another line and must 
find it. or miss' its own fulfilment. This iiuest of 
the unattained is the great impulse in man which 
brings forth all the best creations.” 1’. J8. 

‘ It has become possible for men to say that 
c.xistencc is evil only because in our blindness, we 
have missed something in which our existence has 
its truth. If a bird tries to soar in the sky with 
only one of its wings, it is ofi’mided with the wind 
for bntteting it to the dust.” P. ‘28. 

“Pain finds its own music in the notes that joy 
brings to it from heaven, as the pebbles find theirs 
from the (low of the laughing stream.” P. (if). 

‘‘When the ship's hold is full of water, then 
only does the biill’oting of the outside waters become 
a menace )bstac)cs and opposition from without 
there always will be, but they become dangers only 
when there arc also obstacles and opposition within. 
P. 71. 

“A block of atone is unplastic, insensitive, inert, 
it offers resistance to the creative idea of the artist. 
But for a sculptor its very obstacles are an advantage 
and he carves his image out of it. Our physical existence 
is an ol Stacie to our spirit....Vnd therefore it is 
the best material for our soul to manifest herself 
through it." P. O.'j. 

‘‘A teacher (lan never truly teach unless he is 
still learning himself. A lamp can never light another 
lamp unless it continues to burn its own flame.” 
P. 135. 

The thoughts deal with some of the vital interests 
of man -pain and pleasure, art, religion, death, 
immortality. Although the extracts are apparently 
disjointed, a central unity is imparted to them by a 
common note that rings through them all, the 
note of hope and joy. How heartening is the jioet’s 
treatment of the pain and suflerings of life: 

‘‘We require ups and downs, however unpleasant 
they may be, in our life’s geography in order to 
make our thoughts and energies fluently active. 
Our life’s journey is a journey in aii unknown 
country where hills and hollows come in our way 
unawares, keeping our minds ever active in dealing 
with them. They do not come according to our 
deserts, but onr deserts arc judged according to 
our treatment of them.” I’. 70. 

“It is pain which is our true wealth as imperfect 
beings, and has made us great and worthy to take 

our seat with the perfect.In pain is symbolized 

the infinite imssibility of iwrfcction, the eternal 
unfolding of joy.” P. 115. 

“True I also hear the great cry of pain ringing 
through the universe,—a cry that fills the firmament, 
the foundation whereon the universe is built, which 
in Vedic India was called Kramlasi, This cry, 
however, is not the tired wail of the defeated, but 
rather the call of the new-born, thus loudly announc¬ 
ing its advent at the door of the universe, seeking 
hospitality of the eternal future.” P. 147. 

The bo<ik is divided into five parts, but is hard 
to discern the principle on which this division has 
been made. The topics repeat themselves in the 
difl’erent parts although apitearing in difi’erent garbs. 
The work would have been improved if a more 
systematic arrangement of the topics and a collo^tion 
of akin subjects were aitemptcd. But even as it », 
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it is a valuable publieation and should find a plarc 
in uverf library. 

r. K. (tIIIIA. 

irrsTOJiY OK i\ni.\ v. ir)() a-d. to :w a.i>. 
Hi/ K. P. Jayasiral, M. A. ((Iron), Baristrr-af-law. 
OriginaU^ puMhhea by the Bihar and Orissa. 
Itesmreh tvtriety and rcpublishi'd by Mnfiial 
Banarsi Das, Lahore. Pp. 2ii(). Price lis. io. 

The third' century A.n. in the history of India 
is like a valley of deep gloom separating two illumined 
peaks: The Muurya and the Gupta imperialisms. 
Great explorers like Sir K. G. Hhandarkar atnl 
llaraprasad Sastri. Kielhorn and Fleet, have plied 
their arts, tried their fate and yet failed in bridging 
over that “Serbonian bog of Indian chronology.” 
^Mo wonder then that the painstaking chronicler, 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, gave it up as a bad job, a real 
blank’ in the history of India. So it is a matter 
of real congratulation for the world of Indian 
scholarship that a Hindu historian, Mr. Kashiprasad 
Jayaswal, succeeded in flinging the first bridge of 
uhderstanding. His recent monograph under review 
would ever shine as a tour de force of historical 
reconstruction. No wonder then that Sir George 
Grrerson. although past ninety, read Mr. Jayaswal’s 
treatise with avidity and congratulated him on his 
great achievement. India under the Naya. dynasty 
(1.50 A.n. —2HI A.i>.) as sketched by the author is an 
altogeihcr new chapter which must be ipeorpnrated 
now into our scheme of history fjresont or futuu>.. 
The Vnkatakas were no doubt well known for years 
but they have assumed a new significance, thanks 
to the organic tre^atmint of Mr. .layaswal who is ever 
against helpless mutilation and distuemberment of 
our historical body politic into disscctfMl ‘dynasties.’ 
The close relationship between the Nagas and th(! 
^'akatakas and the history of the latter from 
2S4 A.i>.— .5'2() A.]>. (later Vakatakns), have been worked 
out with rare industry and historical aenrnon. The 
history of Magadha (31B.C.—910 a.d.) and of Southern 
India (240 a.d.--.'GO a.d.) were discussed not only l(/ 
co-ordinate the newly discovered facts with the 
known data of our history but also to clarify lots 


of olwcure points and to throw new lights on old 
and stenmtyped theories : 

‘‘The history of the South for the period is 
really a history of the Nortlicrns in the South both 
new and old, and of their efforts to introduce and 
establish a common civilisation, eit., that Hinduism 
which |irovcd so successful at the time in reforming 
and nsviving society in the North. I'he South becomes 
so united with the North through these efforts that 
truly the oM definition of BnUratararsha had to 
be revised and c.xtendod to include the whole of the 
South. The northern Hindus introduce the language, 
the script, the worship and the culture in general of 
the iVorth into the Sjnth. They infuse new life into 
Farther India from there and make history. They 
make one India by a common culture the legacy of 
which has come down to us.” 

That the Bhitrasiva and V5tkataka powers were 
not ephemeral experiments in dynastic politics but 
the result of the creative urge of Hindu republican 
instincts was proved by the author through numerous 
references to the art creations of the epoch specially 
through Appendix A. on the “Durcha Pillar and the 
Nachna and Bhubhara Temples.” 

Thus the illusory gloom of the 3rd century a.d. 
disappears as it were by the magic touch of a 
historian who had the courage and faith to 
start work anew with the prayer, ‘Ijead me from 
darkiuiss to Light.' And light flowed to illumine 
and transfigure the whole landscape wherein we 
see some of the boldest experiments at national 
solidarity beside which the glamour of Gupta 
imperialism pale info comparative insignificance. 
‘‘The lihdrasiva Federation was an enlargement of 
the Sangha organization of the Hindu republics. 
It was a league of equals with a recogni.'.ed leading 
power. If the Guptas had exjienmonted that, they 
would have been better remembered by the Puranic 
historian.” History and Hindu genius were alleged 
by European scholars to be incompatibles. 
.Air. Javaswal has given direct lie to the imputation 
and redeemed the self-confidence of Hindu scholarship 
The book should be in every college university and 
library of India and abroad. 

K. I). Nau 


BENGALI FOLK DANCE IN DELHI 

By BIRENDRANATH GANGIJLI, m. a. 




ECENTLY when the Delhi Folk Dance 
Society announced that tho)' would 
begin with a display of the tradition¬ 
al folk dances of Bengal there were 
many sceptics who frankly expressed their 
serious misgivings. I’here were some who 
thought that Bengali folk dances, which are 
reminiscent of Bengali folk cuitare and folk 
ritual, might appear quite exotic and bizarre 
to non-Bengalis. There were others whose 
misgivings were due to more fundamental 
reasons. It was felt that folk dances find 
their best setting in a primitive agricultural 


society, in which everything is celebrated and 
solemnized with the dance, and consequently 
they lose their appeal in an environment of 
higher culture. But cultured people of the 
town-bred type very often forget, as Colonel 
Hodsonrhas pointed out, that primitive culture 
is the matrix of what is known as higher, and 
that the folk dances of a country have an 
interest of their own. These doubts and 
misgivings were set at rest by the actual 
performances and their re-action upon the 
cultured crowd which witnessed them, ^e 

Bengali folk dances did arouse a >.good JIal 

. "s’ 
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of eothusiaKm among non- 
Bengalis. There was genuine 
appreciation of their inherent 
simplicity, vigoiir and dignity. 

.Vnd for all this the credit 
goes to Mr. (1. S. Diitt, i, C. s., 
who directed the performances 
and whose enthusiasm in the 
cause of folk dances has 
infected the non-Bengalis of 
Delhi. 

I'he dances which evoked 
the greatest enthusiasm were 
those of the martial type, 
like the celebrated Uni lir.sitr 
dance. The Uai Bcsfte dan(;c 
is a striking example of 
traditional folk dance which 
has preserved its pristine 
purity and vigour. In the Uni Ucahr 
dance we find rhythmical movements of 
the body emphasized by the beating of the 
drum and the performance on the drum is 
such as to stimulate delicate muscular activity 
of a rhythmical kind. The Rat Betiltp dance 
is also characterized by a wide range of 
physical movement. But what attracted us 


must was the dance of the performers’ muscles, 
which seemed to keep time with the throbbing 
rhythm of the dnim, and this combined with 
the dignity and vigour of the different atti¬ 
tudes and poses of the body had a striking 
spectacular effect, in spite of the fact that in 
primitive dancing generally the satisfaction 


.Tari I >ance 

of the dancers is of the first importance. 
Lastly, like every primitive dance the Rat 
lieshe dance is a group-dance. In primitive 
societies de-ncing is a general means of enjoy¬ 
ment and often rejoicing, and the survival 
value of group dancing is that consciously 
or unconsciously, it is a means of strengthen¬ 
ing the social bond. In these days of 
"community singing,” group¬ 
dancing ought to have its special 
appeal as a means of reatfirming 
social unity and solidarity. 

Another characteristic type of 
martial dance which was also 
generally appreciated was the Dhali 
dance. This is a type of dance 
which is found amongst ancient 
people in all parts of the world. 
The DIuiIi dance is clearly 
reminiscent of the martial traditions 
of the Bengalis before the days 
of Par Uritannim. It embodies 
in a picturesque manner the agile 
and vigorous movement of warriors 
engaged in mortal combat. And 
the accompaniment as well as the 
poses of the dancers expresses beautifully 
the thrills and surprises of a duel. There 
is no doubt that characteristic poses 
and movements of traditional war 
dances still survive in the western 
couutries. But unfortunately in India we 
have not paid sufficient attention to the 
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vigorous movement and bold gestures of 
Indian folk dances^ like the Rai Beshe and 
the Dhali, which, if properly revived, are 
bound to create a new tradition of gronp- 




* c 


School Students at Delhi receivinfi; instruction in llai llcshc Dance 


dancing amongst men. Mr. Dutt will earn 
the gratitude of lovers of art if his demon¬ 
stration and propaganda lead to the intro¬ 
duction of a virile type of dancing amongst 
men in our country. 

The programme also included another 
interesting variety of dance, nix., the Katki 
dance. In this dance the 


was the Jan dance by a troii/x' of 

Muhammadan villagers from Mymensingh. 

This'dance was very much appreciated even 
by those who wanted the flawless steps, 
rhythm, harmony and variety 
of pose and movement which 
one finds in sophisticated 

forms of dancing. In this 

dance the dancers begin with 
a nimble capering movement 
which is sustained throughout; 
sometimes they sway to and 

fro, bending and rising, some¬ 
times they advance and retire. 
The separate rows of dancera 
move in beautiful curves; they 
sometimes intermingle and 
Ucahc Dance form picturesque groups, but 
there is no confusion, each 
row keeping itself distinct from the other. 
The specially attractive feature of this 
dance was the variety of pose and movement 
and the singularly harmonious total eflect 
of movements which would otherwise appear 
wild and chaotic. 

Being tlie first of their nature in Northern 


dancers hold a short stick in 
each hand, striking them 
against those of the neighbour¬ 
ing dancer alternately to right 
and left. The movement of 
the body backward and 
forward and the swaying of 
hands rhythmically to keep 
time with the stick produce 
a very picturesque eflect parti¬ 
cularly when there is a big 
group of dancers. This dance 
is of ancient origin. In 
classical times it was per¬ 
formed on the classical stage 
as Vanda Ttnsa. We also find 



it frequently depicted in 
decorative tem, le architecture. 

But the Kathi dance as demonstrated by the 
Bengali folk dancers was iiiarked by a strik¬ 
ing virility and rhythm of its own which gave 
it the nature rather of a war dance unlike the 
usual variety of Vanda Rasa seen in other 
parts of India. 

Another interesting item of the programme 


The Dehli public watching the dances 

India, these public demonstrations of folk 
dances and songs have not only received 
unbounded praise and admiration but have 
served to bring the question of educational 
reform to the plane of a practical problem. 
The Delhi public immediately realized that 
the inclusion of these activities in the 
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The Tresident and Members of the Indian I^eKisJative Assembly 
watching the Iten|;ali dances 


the leading men from difTecent 
parts of India who happened 
to be there at the time to 
attend the sessions of the 
Cyonncil of State and the 
Legislativ<i Assembly, became 
for the first time conscious of 
the survival of these beautiful 
traditional dances and songs 
and realized the importance of 
reviving them in their respec¬ 
tive provinces. 

The teachers and students 
from the Sultanjjur high school 
in Bengal who also took a 
prominent part in these 
demonstrations showed how 
these various Bengali folk 
dances could be accurately 
learnt and prepetuated so as 
to form a valuable adjunct 



Itai Beshe Dance before the Delhi F'ort 


educational curriculum was not only feasible 
but also necessary. And students of several 
high schools at Delhi had training in some 
of those dances and songs from the Bengali 
iroiipen under Mr. Dutt’s personal supervi¬ 
sion. 

Another result of these demonstrations 
at polhi was that the Delhi public as also 


to new educational activities from the point 
of view of art as well as of physical culture, 
and the graphic object lesson constituted 
by their demonstrations was not lost on the 
large audience of both sexes and of all ages 
who thronged the various performances held 
at the hockey ground, at the municipal 
school, at the Anglo-Arabic College and at 
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Dhuli DiiiKT 

the Jjady Hardhigc Medical College for educational horizon had been unveiled by the 
Women as well as before the tn(>mjbcrs of the pcrfonnauccs of these Bengali folk dancers.” 
Indian Legislative Assembly gatliercd at the An additional feature of the performances was 



Dhali Dance 

residence of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. On the the demonstration by the students and 

last mentioned occasion Sir Cowasji Jehangir teachers of the Siiltanpur high school 

expressed the general feeling of the Delhi of several community dances devis^ 

people when he declared that "a new by Mr. Diitt to -j the accompaniment 
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of communitj songs composed by the 

latter. 

India is rich in the heritage of folk 
dances and songs but these are in danger 
of dying out. Some of the traditional forms 
are already extinct—some have become 
corrupted and the others are slowly dis¬ 
appearing. If organized attempts are begun 
in the different provinces some of the extant 
forms may yet be saved and revived to 
the everlasting advantage of the nation. 
Mr. Dutt’s efforts have achieved a 
striking success in Bengal and he has 
discovered and revived various forms 


of traditional dances and songs in that 
province. This movement is of national 
importance, it is hoped that after the Delhi 
demonstrations it will receive influential co¬ 
operation throughout the country. Mr. Butt 
is also to be congratulated on the initial 
success of his efforts to extend the movement 
beyond the confines of Bengal and on the 
establishment of the Delhi Folk Dance 
Society and the All-India Folk Dance and 
Folk Song Society of both of which he is the 
Founder-President. It is to be hoped that 
these Societies will receive all the public 
support that they so richly deserve. 


LONDON LETTER 

Bv MA.I011 I). GUAHAM POLE 


India—Thk .Joint Parliamuntady (5ommittek 

T he .Joint Parliamentary Committee still 
continues to take evidence on the White 
Paper, and it is now hoped that by 
dividing the Committee into aub-Committeos the 
whole of the evidence may be overtaken by the 
4th August It is hoped that th" Chairman’s 
draft Report will be in the hands of the 
Parliamentary Members of the .Joint (bmmittee 
by the end of October for discussion before 
presentation to Parliament 

Constitution in thk Meltino Pot 

The Indian delegates have been rather 
surprised and not a little shocked to find that 
notwithstanding the discussions of throe Round 
Table Conferences, and the statements made by 
the Prime Minister on behalf of (he Government 
the whole question of India’s future constitution 
seems to be in the melting pot. The White 
Paper has been attacked as “going too far” and 
the Indian delegates have been put in the 
position of having to defend it although, from 
the point of view of India, they feel that it 
does not go nearly far enough. 

Newspaper Misrepresentation 

From the point of view of the public in this 
country the evidence taken before the .loint 
C'ommittee has been grossly misrepresented. In 
some cases a few questions and answers are 
picked out which are^ entirely opposed to the 
whole trend of the evidence, and that is served 
up to the British public as the line of evidence 
given before the Joint Committee. 


The I. C. R. 

No ontf has ever tried to dispute the fact 
that the 1. C'. S. is a most able and efficient 
service. It is also, however, the mostly costly 
civil service in the world and has to be paid 
for by—^taking them all over—one of the poorest 
peoples in the world. The I. C. R. constantly 
represent themselves as the protectors of the 
masses. In their evidence before the .Joint 
Clommittee, therefore, it is rather interesting to 
note that the chief thing that seems to concern 
them about India’s now proposed constitution is 
that their pay and pensions must be safe-guarded 
and funds for them set apart whetlier India 
thrives or not. 

Charges of Nepotism 

The European Government servants also did 
not hesitate to make charges of nepotism against 
Indians ami Sir T*atfick Fagan on their behalf 
sfiicl ^that ill his opinion Indian gentlemen had 
a different standard of conduct from Europeans 
in office, instancing nepotism, “and things of that 
kind.” 

Three Vic’eroys’ Evidence 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru followed this up by 
appealing to the three ex-Vicoroye, L^rd Reading, 
Ivord Irwin, and Jjord Hardinge, to slate if they 
would inform the (''Ommittae of their experience 
during their terms of office in India. Lord 
Reading m reply said • 

“1 do not hesitate—indeed, T am glad to take 
an oppqrtimity to say that, not only as remrds 
oir Tej Sapru, but as regards the other Indians 
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who served with me in the Connoil, valued members 
of my Council during my five years of office, 
none could have been better servants of the 
Crown than they were, and none could have been 
more loyal to mo; none so far m I know gave 
occasion for any such char^ as is made. I am 
not speaking of India generally, only of my own 
experience of those who were with me, and that 
none more foithfully and loyally kept their own 
secrets of the Council than the Indian members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in my time.” 

Lord Irikin associated hitnself “absolutely and 
entirely” with Lord "Reading. And_ this was 
followed up by Lord Hardingo who said that no 
members of the Council were more loyal in their 
services and more devoted to the Government of 
India than his Indian colleagues on the executive 
Council. 

A Communal Canakd 

Sir Evan Cotton, in his evidence, said : 

“I remember on one occasion there w'ere con¬ 
stant articles in the Indian newspapers asserting 
that a Muhammadan Member of the Council always 
mode appointments of his own co-religionists.” 

Sir Abdur Rahim cross-(iuestioned Sir Evan 
Cotton on this point as he was the only 
Muhammadan Member of the Executive Council 
at the time referred to. Sir Evan admitted this 
and tulmittcd that there was no justification for 
the assertion in the Indian newspapers. But *he 
said that he had merely given it as an example 
of the violence of the communal feeling. 

Altogether I do not think the European 
witnesses came very well out of the examination 
at the hands of the Indian delegates. The 
printed Minutes of Evidence should certainly be 
very carefully studied in India. 

Propaoanda Necessary 
It is a calamity, of course, that then; is no 
Indian organization in this country with funds 
to enable it to give to the British public a truer 
and less biasse^ idea of the evidence than is 
being given. But for many years Indians have 
held the view that propaganda in this country 
was useless. Those of us who have been trying 
to put the Indian point of view before the 
British public have been tremendously handi¬ 
capped by this ltu:k of co-operation from India. 

Burma 

The case of Burma has been entirely shelved 
and ignored. People in this country are even 
leas interested in Burma than they are in India 
and articles dealiu.^ with Burma’s separation 
from or federation with India are not considered 
to have good enough “news vnlue” to be worth 
printing. 

The World Economu; Conference 
—CAU. m(» A Spade a Spade 

If a mixed jhebmhor will serve, it may be 
said of the World Economic Conference last 

26 - 10 ' 


week that President Roosevelt nearly upset the 
apple cart by calling a spade a spade! This 
was when he dismissed tiie advice and 
recommendations of Mr. Montagu Norunm, 
Doctors Sprague and Schacht and the other 
gentlemen who preside over our money and 
destinies, as “the fetishes” of “so-called 
international bankers.” 

This contemptuous allusion to the bankers 
was received with a yell that rent the firmament 
and all but rent the Clonference. At once the 
“gold” countries, headed by France, began to 
spread the impression that it was dead and that 
no further purpose could he served by pretending 
to keep it in being. But fortunately groat 
(Conferences, like other great undertakings, 
cannot be destroyed in an instant. (Vrtain 
formalities have to be gone through. The “gold” 
countries are not the whole of the Conference. 
i\nd if it is a simple matter for Francje, only 
a few hours removed from any (’onferonce held 
in Europe, to press for adjournment till a later 
day, other countries, and notably Japan, may 
have come twelve thousand miles to toko their 
part. 

“Goi.d” Countries Out-voted 

Accordingly it was decided that the two main 
Commissions—the Financial and the Economic 
should survey the situation and eacrh draw up 
an agenda of what jnight still with profit-lie 
discussed. At the same time voting took place 
in the Bureau (which is really the Executive 
(/Ommittee of the Conference and made up of 
the representatives of sixteen nations) to discover 
who were for or against continuing the full 
programme. A scrutiny of the votes is revealing. 
All the European “gold” countries of course 
(France, Germanjr, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, 
Holland and Spain) voted against continuing 
the full programme. But not a single non- 
European country did so. .lapan, China, the 
Argentine and the United States, all joined 
Great Britain in voting for continuing the -full 
programme of the Conference. ' - 

So, at the moment of writing, it seems that 
the Conference is to go on. Piesident Roosevelt’s , 
quietus to the bankers was not the general 
quietus though no doubt they wouhl have liked , 
to have it so. It was merely meant to show 
them their place—and, please Heaven, it hafi 
shown us their right perspective. 

President Roosevelt’s Messaoe 

Since that sudden sharp lesson to the false 
prophets, the President has issued another 
statement.- This time he addre-sses himself to 
the good sense and good will of the nations; 
taking part Ih the Conference and the tone is 
masterly. There is a swift summing up bf t)i©; 
present intentions and directions of American 
policy; an appeal for some of that “sympathetic 
understanding” whichAmerica extendefl to the 
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great nations of Europe when their currencies 
depreciated, ahci to Great Britain and Scandinavia 
when they went off the gold standard. Implicit 
throughout is the idea that America is but 
trying out a course which all desire—the 
equilibrium of prices and costs—and that if 
others will try that course also, then will come 
the time for stabilization. 

Back 'ih) thk Mac.mii>lan Rkhirt 

We have indeed been allowed to forget that 
America, in launching on her ambitious 
progranirae, is but carrying out the recommenda¬ 
tions of our own Macmillan Report! America 
is trying, to raise prices and to raise them htf 
Government action. Listen to the Report on 
this subject“We are emphatically of the 
opinion that, even if a further fall of wholesale 

prices be avoided, their stabilization at 

approximately the present level would be a 
serious disaster for all countries of the world 
alika and that the avoidance of such an event 
should be a prime object of international 

statesmanship .... In the, domeslie, field it matf 
he neeessarif to invoke Oovcrnmerdal enterprise, 
to break the, minus eirele.” 

Isn’t that what America is attempting to do ? 

Grkat Britain’-s Tndkcikion. 

It will be objected, of course, that the 
Macmillan Report contem{>lated international 
action, not action on the part of one great 

nation only with the inevitable ensuing instability 
in the exchanges. But the World lOconomic 
Gonferenco was to be the golden opportunity of 
concerting such action and what great nation has 
leaped at the opportunity ? Certainly not our 
own. We had the Macmillan Report. We knew 
the Conference was upon us. But for months and 
months we have been in a paralysis of indecision, 
unable to give a lead or even to outline a poli<;y. 
And what has been the result ? “One of the chief 
reasons of the atmosphere of uncertainty which 
has paralysed the Cionference from the beginning,” 
writes one observer, “has been the doubt which 
hung over the real attitude of the British 
delation to all the chief questions before it.” 

If Britain had followed the recommendations 
of the Macmillan Report, and had given a lead 
to the Conference in admnrc and in co-operation 
with the United States, is there any rea.sonable 
doubt that the other nations also would have 
taken heart of grace and joined in a great effort 
of public enterprise to restore prosperity ? 

DlSCREWfTED BaNKBRSI StILI. Rtri.K 

But Britain is governed by a “so-called 
international banker,” by Mr. Monta^ Norman, 
who prophesies falsely and Whitehall loves to 
have it so. It might have been^ thought that the 
bankers lost all credit in this country in 1931 
when in a futile attempt to keep on gold they 
threw away £50,000,009—“more than a year’s 


expenditure on old-age pensions, three times as 
much as we spend on housing grants, nearly 
as much as is needed for the relief of un¬ 
employment.” But no. Mr. Montagu Norman 
still has the ear of the Government “\yhatover 
the strength of the Treasury’s opposition to 
public works,” writes the City Editor of the 
Evening Standard, “that of the Governor of the 
Bank of England is stronger.” 

Russia’s Hui'ci-m 

It is a relief to turn to the one man who 
came to the (Conference knowing what he wanted 
and who went away satisfied -M. Litvinoff. 
When the history of these post-war yeais {'omes 
to be written, these solitary Bolshevist envoys 
will stand out .strangely from the page. They 
attend World (Conferences as representatives of 
a kind of government that exists nowhere else 
in the world. Resented or at best regarde«l with 
curiosity by the other delegates, they can never 
mix with the crowd. To do .xo would be to bow 
in the House of Rimmon, to seem to subscribe 
to all the stiindanls and assumptions which make 
up the middle class outlook and which to Rusf-ia 
are the very soul of falseness. 'Pheirs is not 
an enviable or an easy part. To cut yourself 
off from the lierd for the sake of an idea has 
always bi'en the rarest kind of courage. But 
M. Litvinoff’ has that kind of courage and it 
has brought its own distinction. “M. Litvinoff 
was a strange and rather impressive figure at 
the various functions in connection with the 
(Conference,” writes “Atticus” of tlie Siindaif 
Times. “He seemed to talk to no one, but 
marched through the glittering assemblies in his 

f ilain dress clothes ... distinguished because of his 
ack of ordinary distinctions,” 

M. Litvinoff’ has brought off a great stroke of 
diplomacy for Russia, and perhaps for the peace 
of the world. He has initiated a series of 
understandings witli her neighbours. This takes 
the form of a convention for the definition of 
aggression and has been adopted oy Afghanistan, 
Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania, 
Turkey. To the convention there has been 
added a protocol which allows it to he extended 
to any country which cares to accede—and 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia will also sign 
it. As if this were not enough, and most 
important ol all, M, Litvinoff is at this moment 
in Paris engaged in advancing what is actually 
described as a Franco-Russian entente. 

Fkahs And Allianukh 

This, of course, changes the face of PJurope, 
Ru.ssia has for ^ years had an undoubted if 
undefined association with Germany. Now this 
is at an end, and she is facing towards France 
as in pre-war days. There are some indeed who 
are so used to Fremih hegemony in Europe that 
they would like to give the credit for the 
new chain of cH)nveations not to Russia, 
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but to France. Because France believes Germany 
to be rearming, because the Little Knienle 
disliked and feared the Four-Power Pact, France, 
they say, has seized on Russia’s idea for an 
umlCTstanding amongst her neighbours and 
transmuted it into a defensive alliance against 
Germany. 

But M. Litviuoff ko<rws what he wants for 
Russia Half his chain of alliances look towards 
Asia, and Europe is only the other half. Prance 
may fear ■ Germany, but Russia fears ilapan. 
Japan and China arc notable absentees from the 
Convention, (.-hina, no doubt, will sooner or 
later accede. But what is Russia going to do 
about Japan ? 

Greatnkks—In Wkstkkv Eyes 

In many ways Japan is the most tragic nation 
in the modern world. She has done more for 
the liberation of Asia than any other Asiatic 
people because she is the only great military 
Power amongst them,—and that, alas, has in the 
past been the only insignia of greatness which 
the other Powers could recognize. “Wo brought 
you our flowers and our paintings,” a Japanese 
recently said, “and you took no notice. It was 
only when wo adopted your guns that you paid 
us any attention.” 

.Japan, moreover, like England when "she 
beenme industrial, is forced by her narrow Islands 
to become a colonizing Empire. And where is 
she to colonize ? All the settled territories of 
the earth proclaim their fierce determination to 
stay “white.” This means that .Japan can only 
force herself on the mainland of Asia—as indeed 
she is doing. 

.Tapane.se Foreign Poi.icy 

.Tapanese foreign policy at the present time 
is about as sinister as regards Asia as it can be. 
Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar, and 
.Japan has not quite decided whether tho.se 
territories of Russia bordering on China need be 
considered as “white” or not. Every day some 
fresh incident is reported from the neighbourhood 
of Vladivostok or from Russo-.rapanese waters. 
.Japanese sailors are murdered when they land on 
Russian soil to get drinking water, or Russian 
fishermen are accused of “spying” in the Kuriles 
Islands. 

Does .Japan want war with Russia, one asks— 
and the answer is always not yet, but they do 
want Russian territory, and they want to get it 
as <*heaply as possimle. For months Russia has 
been negotiating with .Japan in an attempt to 
settle a price for the sale of tne Chine.s8 Eastern 
Railway ; for months .Japan has beejn beating 
her down. Now the Japanese Press are suggest¬ 
ing that Russia might throw in with the Railway 
“the territory of Vladivostok, the Maritime 
I^vince, and Northern Sakhalin.” 


Japan, China and Ritssia 

As for Japan’s intentions towards Chinn, their 
only virtue is that they are undisguised. 
Recently there has appeared in a .Japanet^ news¬ 
paper, Oftaka Mainichi, a remarkable article. It 
outlines a foreign policy for .Japan and this 
policy is said to have the strong support of the 
Foreign and War Mini.stries. 

It will be recalled that when, at long Inst, the 
Ijcague of Nations voted against .Japan on the 
Manchurian question, .Japan gave notice of her 
intention to withdraw from the League. Now, 
according to the new policy, .Japan is ready to 
co-operate again with tho other Powers, but first 
of all China must be “compelled to realize that a 
settlement in the Far East is absolutely immissiblc 
without co-operation botweim China and Japan.” 
(Compulsion and co-operation : they do not go 
together. 

The next point in tho policy, as summarized 
by lipiitfr, fairly takes one’s breath away. It is 
nothing more or less than an intimation that 
.Japan is preparing to set up in (Jhina other 
.Japanese protectorates on the lines of that of 
Manchukuo. “.Japan is ready to give material 
and moral support,” it nins, “to any section 
of the C’hiiiese, whether central or local autho- 
ritie.s, who accept this point ico-operation) and 
even, to comludr. a drfemwe alliance willi them 
similar to that in fm'ce. with Mnnehnkno” 

After which, it is not surprising to find that 
the last point in the so-called policy is a curt 
intimation that if any Power, China or anyone 
else, tries to hinder her, Japan “will adopt the 
necessaiy counter-measures.” 

So that is what .Japan means by co-<meration ! 

The inevitable result of all this i.s that China and 
Russia are drawing together. Diplomatic relations 
have been resumed and a commercial^ treaty is 
to be negotiated. The hope an<l the idea is that 
Russia may take the place of Japanese goods and 
so enable China to continue her only effective 
method of warfare against Japan-~the anti- 
Japanese boycott. 

(Jrkat Bkit.iin’s .Shokt-sightkdnesh 

It is quite obvious that war clouds are 
blowing up in tho Far East. It seems more 
and more an overwhelming pity that (Treat 
Britain, who was belicvwl by all the nations to 
hold in her hands the key to the Far Eastern 
question, did not take the lead at Geneva in 
backing up the Lytton Report. That Report 
did offer a way out in Manchuria when it 
proposed the retention of Chinese sovereignty 
there, but at the same time ^ave international 
guarantees for the protection of Japan’s 
legitimate trading interests. Almve all, it mi^ht 
have begun to heal the breach between China 
and Japan, to pave the way for voluntary 
co-operation instead of co-ojperation imposed by 
dividing and warring upon Cnina. 

But the press and the politicians in Britain 
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nreferred to leave (’hina to her own resources. 
With innredible short-sightedness they chorused : 
Why should Britain pull the chestnuts out of 
the fire ? They could not even see so little 
aliead as to realize that the anti-Japanese boycott 
in China would load, as it has led, to Japan 
dumping her unsold goods in British markets. 
Those same newspapers who, a year ago, in 
thi'ir lust for imperialism, were patting Japan 
on tho back, are now crying out for protection 
against dumped, sweated, unfair (and every other 
}idje<-tivo they can think of) .lapaneso com¬ 
petition ! 

What friends of Japan they have shown 
themsolves. 

Democracy is an unpopular cause these days, 
but at least if democracy wer<f universally 
accepted —if the right to live and let live were 
universally rocognized those feuds would not 
arise I'etween the nations. Free trade and free 
emigration irrespective of colour prejudice (wliich 
makes nonsf'nso of the universe) would allow 
everyone elbow room. But democracy is un¬ 


fashionable and our only escape is in 
diplomacy. 

Rtrssu’s Alijance.s 

It is humiliating to have to turn to_ Russia 
for a lead, but M. LitvinofTs conventions do 
suggest that he, almost alone amongst statesmen, 
can rise above a purely national view of world 
affairs. His alliances stretch one hand to 
Europe and another to Asia, Oan he go further 
and get Japan to accetle to his convention ? 
Sjieaking in Paris this week-end he has said 
“We are not the partisans of political groupings 
intended to oppose (.ho aggressiveness of one 
group with the aggressiveness of another.. .” 
Well then sundy he will not be content to 
let his chain of alliances remain a chain of 
more or less similarly situated nations. Similarly 
situated nations will always fall in together 
when tho crisis comes. The real virtue of his 
new dii)lomacy should be not to circumvent 
Germany and Japan but to conciliate them. 


ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

By K. N. CHATTEE.il 


A fter the Poet’s departure wc, the 
two last remnants of the band, 
, decided to have a look round the 
couiitiy aiid see as many of the 
famous archaeological sites as was possible 
in the time available. Their great number 



Ncbi Yunus. Built on mounds near Nineveh 


made it a difScult job to plan out tlie 
utea and the historical importance of most 


visit.c. In the end we decided to go north 
and start with some of the .Assyrian sites. 



Kirkuk oil ficld.i. Natural gas and smoke 


We had received from H. E. the Minister 
for Interior, by courtesy of M. Ibrahim Beg 
Hilmi, letters and permits granting us all 
facilities of travel, transport, and all other 
requirements during this tour. 
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On the evening of the 80th we took train 
to Kirkuk. Our destination was Mosul 
which is usually reached by train up to 



Arab Woman of Irai] 



Muhammadan Woman of Iraq 



Kirkuk and thence be motor 
car. Our friends at Baghdad 
came to sec us off and also to 
make arrangements for the 
journey and the detraining at 
the terminus. The Ist class 
compartment was very comforta¬ 
ble and the dinner in the 
restaurant car was excellent. 

At Kirkuk the chief 
magistrate and the governor of 
the town came to receive us 
at the station. These gentlemen 
had made elaborate arrangements 
for our stay at that city and 
were disappointed to learn that 
our plana did pot permit aoty 


! Bedouins of the desert 
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halt longer than a few hours at that 
station, although it is a picturesque town 
witii its bazaars and citadel and the canton¬ 
ments in the neighbourhood. Erbil and 



Ghalilcaii Bride 


one or two minor sites 
are within easy motoring 
distance, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that had we the 
time,, we could have spent a 
very enjoyable day or two 
under the hospitable roof of the 
governor. As things stood, we 
had just time enough to wash 
off* the stains of the journey, 
do the best justice we could to 
the sumptuous breakfast spread 
before us, exchange compli¬ 
ments with the notabilities of 
the town, and, take leave of 
our hosfe before starting on 
the motor journey. 


ft was nearly 10 a. m. by the time we 
got into the car. The day was already 
hot, but we did not expect any extreme 
temperature, this part of the country being 
outside the real desert area. But we soon 
found that we were mistaken, and, the car 
A tourer^ hot blasts of wind charged 
with sand 'gave Rie into 'the 

rigours of a motor journey during the desert 
summer of Iracp 

After about an hour’s fast driving wc 
reached the precincts of the oil fields of 
Mosul-.Kirkuk area. A large number of tin 
sheds, some clusters of storage tanks, some 
“bungalow” type houses for the staff, coolies’ 
sheds for labour, constituted the little oil-field 
town. A net-work of pipe-lines radiating in 
all directions and the beautiful asphalted 
HHi’face of the roads gave a characteristic 
touch to the prospect. 

Further on we came to the oil-fields proper 
with their steel-frame towers and long 
pipe lines. We were shown the famous 
fire§ of “Baba Gud-gud,” which gave the 
clue to the oil-prospectors about tho^ riches 
stored in the depths below. A miniature 
valley, where the earth’s crust was cracked 
into a thousand little gaps and vents, through 
which darted myriad tongues of flame is the 
description of this place. Further on we 
came to a spot where the earth continuously, 
belched forth enormous volumes of dense 
smoke. 

We passed some lorries carrying two 
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Kirkuk 


dismantled ’planes of the 
R. A. F. with an escort of 
soldiers. These were being 
taken to the Northern frontier 
to be used against a 
recalcitrant Sheikh. At noon 
we halted at a little townlet 
to refresh ourselves with tea 
and with a cold douche of 
water poured over the head 
and neck. 

Soon after the resumption 
of the journey, we came to 
the high banks of the Tigris 
which has a very wide bed 
here, intersected with many 
minor channels and with sandspits covered 
with rushes and small bushes. The road 
ended here and it was evident that we 


channels, sandspits, bushes and clumps, like 
a tank charging enemy lines ! The main 
channel was reached after a rough going of 
about three-fourths of a mile and there we 
found a toll-house and the 
ferry with a couple of armed 
sentries guarding the offices. 

The ferry consisted of a 
large pontoon that was 
attached.by meaits of pulleys 
and tackle on to a couple of 
large wire cables stretched 
across the channel . and 
securely anchored on either 
side, after crossing a 
gallowstree like arrangement 
erected on cither bank. The 
car and passengers being 
aboard, the moorings were 



While we were wondering as 
to how the high banks and 
the steep declivity into the 
river bed were to be 
negotiated at all by the car 
and when we wore to be asked 
to get down, the car took a 
hop skip and a jump on to 
shoulder of the bank and 
thence a dive dow;'. into the 
river bed, rolling, slitherinej, 
bumping and rocking like 
mad! Before we could 
recover our breath, these 
acrobatic performances were 
over and the car continued 
its fast pace over minor 
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oa^t off, when the resultant force of the 
river current guided the pontoon across 
safely and speedily. Tlio river was deep and 
fast running at this part, the water being 
reddish and icy-cold. 

After crossing wo again speeded on our 
way. Now the scenery changed to a semi- 
agricultural and pastoral one. Villages and 
small townships began to appear on the river- 
bank and its neighbourhood. 



Kirkuk oil fields. Baba (tnd-(lud 

At about 1-30 i*. M. we arrived on the 
river bank opposite Mosul to find that 
the river was in spate and the pontoon 
bridge, connecting the city with the 
broken end of the old bridge, open conse¬ 
quently. There was a cable ferry here also 
and after a lot of pushing wo managed 
to scramble aboard through the waiting crowd 
and cross over thereby. 

On the other side there was a little 
trouble about finding our bearings, because 
of the Kirkuk officials being late in putting 
through a call and informing the Mosul 
officials about our visit. This was all put 
right, however, after some telephoning, 
from the railway rest-house, through to the 
Governor of Mosul and the Governor of 
Kirkuk. 

We performed our ablutions and had an 


excellent lun,ch at the rest house which was , 
well managed and fairly comfortable even 
in the summer, which is never very extreme 
in Mosul. The Mayor came in his ear to 
welcome us and show us round, with 
the hotel-keeper^s son as a translator. We had 
a very enjoyable sight-seeing trip through 
the afternoon and long into the evening. 
We saw the town, the municipal gardens on 
the other side of the river and the ruins of 
Nineveh and Khorsabad. 

The Mayor was a comparatively young 
man, very well-informed, and with polished 
aristocratic bearing and manners. In him 
wo found again that germ of endeavour 
and of nation-consciousness that is so rapidly 
regenerating the Near East. He was— 
if possible—still more vehement in his con-, 
demnation of superstitions and social and 
religious bigotry which are keeping - down the 
ancient peoples of Asia. It was a pity that 
we had so little time on hand, otherwise wc 
would have been able to enjoy the very rc- 



Nebi Sheet. Built on mounds near Nineveh 

freshing and instructive conversation of 
this gentleman. He strikingly illustrated 
the fact that there is essentially no differ- 
ance between one race and another, ; s gauged 
by the measurements of cultural advancement, 
excepting in what handicaps* the inferior 
race imposes on itself. 




Kai.yani Di:vi, gr.iii(UliiU£!:ht»'r of the late and clafaroom purpoaoa, marked til)ility in floine 

Swarna Kumari l)evi, lias passed the ii.A. sjiceial lield, and her desire to return to her 

examination tliis year. She appeared at the native land for service after suitable preparation 
examination as a jirivate earulidate. She is shall have been maile, are the chief factors 

tile mother of six children. (lonsidered liy the committee in makin”' 
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FoKicKiV 8('iu)j.aiihhh>s; Foi: iNUfA.x Womkn ajipointrnents. The awards are made annually 

about the first of Mandi to take effect at the 
The Barbour . ehohu'ships, yielding six beginning of the following term in September, 

hundred dollars each per annum and university All courses of instruction offered at the 
fees, are awarded annually upon n basis of University of Michigan are oiien to women 

merit hy a committee at Michigan University, .students, and the Barbour scholars are not 

IJ. 8. A. The^ character of the candidate, her limited to women pursuing any particular course 

physical condition, her scholastic attainment, of study. The scholarships are open to women 

her fitnes.s for university work, including Irer of any Oriental Nationality, no definite number 

ability to use the English language for study being allotted to any one country. No race 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHy OF TRUm 

Studied in redation to Western Mystieism 
By VERBIER ELWIN 
Part One 
[Continued) 


TX 

S T. Catherine of Siena, the largely 
unlettered daughter of an Italian 
dyer, joined the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, and by a life of extra¬ 
ordinary persistence, of exquisite sanctity, 
and a divinely-inspired courage, became one 
of the chief influences in the religious and 
political life of her time. She very com¬ 
monly speaks of God as the Truth, though 
for her the word has not the richness and 
grandeur that it has for Augustine. Some¬ 
times her use of it is even more conventional 
•than Gregory's—she uses it to mean truth of 
doctrine, or as a synonym for the Scriptures. 
On the other hand, she occasionally uses 
the word in its fully mystical sense. God 
is the Eternal Truth. Since Truth is infinite, 
it must be adored with infinite love. "Love 
should be directed to God endlessly, bound¬ 
lessly, since he is the supreme and eternal 
Truth." For her as for Bernard, humility 
is the hierophant of the mysteries of Truth. 
■"If thou wilt arrive at a perfect knowledge 
and enjoyment of the Eternal Truth, thou 
«hoald'8t never go outside the knowledge 


of thyself ; and by humbling thyself in the 
valley of humility tliou wilt know God and 
thyself." The following beautiful passage 
refers to Christ, "lie who follows Truth 
receives the light of grace and cannot faint 
from hunger, because the Troth has become 
his food. Those who follow Truth are sons 
of Truth and pass through the door of 
Truth and find themselves united to him 
who is the door and the road and at the 
same time infinite peace." Catherine closes 
her great Diatoyue with the enraptured cry, 
“Clothe me, clothe mo with thyself, O Eternal 
Truth." 

For the first time 1 note in Catherine a 
direct connection between Truth and service 
in her saying, "The soul in Jove with Truth 
never ceases to serve the whole world." Of 
course, all the writers whom we have discussed 
have, in greater or less degree, believed 
that the life of the spirit must be creative 
and issue in loving action for the sake of 
the world. But no one—not even Mahatma 
Gandhi—has worked out fully the connectioa 
between Truth and Service. Perhaps at this 
point we might suggest a few thoughts along 
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the lines of Bernard’s three degrees of Truth. 
The first degree of Truth, the knowledge of 
ourselves and especially of our social selves, 
our sins against society and the sins of our 
own class or caste against the poor, awakens 
in us the sense of penitence. There is no 
purer form of penitence than that which 
issues in acts of loving reparation to those 
who have been wronged. The knowledge of 
the Troth about ourselves then will result 
in loving penitential service of the poor and 
the oppressed. In the samti way, the second 
degree of Truth, the compassionate vision 
of the world, in which we look on the sins 
of mankind not as judges but as penitents, 
must also lead to acts of love and mercy. 
We will not now wish to condemn the world; 
we will desire to heal its wounds. But 
nothing save the vision of Truth will enable 
us to do that in the right spirit. The third 
degree of Troth—the direct vision that is 
open to the pure of heart—must also result 
in creative action. For Truth is the same 
as universal Love, and to behold the vision 
of Truth is to have the heart enlarged with 
love until it is fit to break. In this Ultimate 
Truth nothing is forgotten, nothing is ignored, 
all the joys and sorrows of mankind are 
there, and the whole world is loved more 
deeply when it has been seen in God. Then 
all service becomes a sacrament of the 
Divine Truth. I do not know if St. Bernard 
would agree with my adaptation of his 
teaching, but in some such way we may be 
able to link together the ideals of Truth and 
Service. 

Of the great German mystics who go by 
the name of the Prionds of God, it is only 
the Dominican Suso who habitually thinks 
of God in terms of Truth. Calling himself 
the Servilaor of the Eternal wisdom, Suso 
sought "the hidden mystery of the pure and 
absolute Truth” not by logic or analysis, 
but first by a life of rigorous asceticism and 
later by the path of loving contemplation. 
To Suso, Troth is formless, simple, incompre¬ 
hensible. It must be sought, therefore, by 
the renunciation of all form and multiplicity. 
"Perishable love is a cloak of all Truth." 
"The setting of the sensual nature is the 
rising, of the Truth.” "If a man wishes to 
conform himself to the Truth, he must in 


the first place be diligent in turning inwards 
from things of sense, for God is a spirit.. 
Secondly, he must take note whether he has 
attached himself to any obstacle (that is 
anything that will stand bstween him and 
Truth). Thirdly, he must observe whether 
he is his own guide in anything, owing ta 
the sensual appetite having got the start. 
Fourthly, he must, in the light that fills his 
soul, consider the presence of the all-pene¬ 
trating divine essence in him, and that he 
is one of its vessels.” This is the preliminary 
moral discipline. But there is also a spiritual 
discipline. "To gaze without any medium 
upon the unveiled Godhead is undoubtedly 
absolute and unminglcd truth ; and the more- 
intellectual and unimaginary a vision is, and 
the more nearly it approaches to the unveiled 
contemplation, the more noble is its charac¬ 
ter.” 

Suso’s contribution to Truth-mysticism 
lies in his emphasis on the simplicity required 
for the vision of God. Without simplicity 
there is no purification. The senses, the 
mind, the spirit are to be purified and simpli¬ 
fied if they w^^ild gaze with untroubled 
eyes on the pure and simple vision of Eternal 
Truth. 

X 

The Society of Friends has at all times 
been distinguished by its love of Truth and 
its search for it at any cost. From such 
reading as I have in Quaker literature I 
would hazard the opinion that the first 
Quakers thought of Truth as a doctrine to 
be defended : they quickly developed the idea 
of the Eternal Truth to be found in the 
inner spirit of man ; while the most modem 
Friends think lai^ely in terms of the quest 
for intellectual and scientific truth. Thus 
of George Fox, the Founder of the Society,, 
it was said, "He was valiant for the Truth,, 
bold in asserting it, patient in suffering for 
it, unwearied in labouring in it, steady in his 
testimony to it, immovable as a rock.” This- 
is not "Truth-mysticism” : it is dogmatism* 
But William Penn, and still more the deeply 
spiritual Penington, regard Truth as a. 
possession of the spirit. Penn urges his 
followers to be possessors as well as profes¬ 
sors of the Truth, embracing it not only by 
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education but by judgment and conviction, 
from a sense begotten in their souls through 
the operation of the eternal spirit. He insists 
that Truth must be sought within. "Some 
seek it in books, some in learned men, but 
what they look for is in themselves, yet they 
overlook it. The voice is too still, the Seed 
too small, and the Light shineth in darkness. 
They are abroad and so cannot divide the 
spoil ; but the woman that lost her silver 
found it at home after she had lighted her 
candle and swept her house. Do you so too 
and you shall find Truth.” "Wherefore, O 
friends,” he continues, "Turn in, turn in, I 
beseech yon.” For only by the path of 
inwardness can men come to the Eternal 
City. 

The Society of Friends has refused to 
attach itself to anj' creed or form, believing 
that by such crystallizations of belief the 
purity of Truth will be sullied. The way 
to Truth, as J. W. Rowntree says, is rather 
by "the way of service and ^a life of love 
freely given.” The dedicated life is itself a 
sacrament of Truth. In such an atmosphere 
there will always be a strong desire to seek 
scientific and intellectual truth. The Yearly 
Meeting of 1920 issued A Word to All Who 
Seek Truth, in which it declared that religion 
cannot meet the questions of the ever-insistent 
child-spirit of the human race with outworn 
formulas. "No faith can satisfy that is not 
absolutely sincere and real and that cannot 
stand in the fierce light of truth.” 

“To find an answer to the quest foi truth,” the 
statement continues, “is no mere matter of 
abstract interest, to every sincere seeker it is the 
deepest concern in lire. The very fact that men 
demand an answer to their quest is part of the 
answer. If there is no ultimate truth, then the 
world is irrational, and men can have no 
trustworthy standard of truth and fal8eho<xl. 
Tlie fact that all have such a standard is a witness 
to something beyond itself. 

“The man of science, following the demand for 
truth in himself, and guided by an inward 
criticism of what he finds in nature, discovers 
truth there. The joy of discovery is found in the 
comspondence between the inward sense and 
the outward fact. 

“Bo in the sphere of ultimate truth with which 
religion deals, man has ivithin him a sense of 
truth which we speak of as the Inward Light and 
whidi we believe to be oi ,i,Qod. That som^ing 
-we cannot call less than divine and universal, 
for it links ns with the eternal rcdlities, and with 
our fellow-men of whatever race or erecd-i* 


“A religion based on Truth must be progressive. 
Truth being so much greater than our conception 
of it, we should ever be making fresh discoveries. 
The mysteries of nature are conliunally being 
unveiled before the patience and perseverance of 
those who devotedly search them out and loyally 
follow the laws they discover. Bo it is with the 
things of the Spirit. A vista of iiifiiiito progress 
opens before us.” 

T liavn quoted this fine passage at length 
because it illustrates with great exactness an 
aspect of the (juest for Truth which is very 
characteristic of the modern world. If I am 
right in my analysis of the progress within 
the Society of Friends from Truth of Doctrine 
to Mystical Truth and then to the search 
for truth of fact or scientific truth, the 
history of the society will reflect the history 
of Christendom in general. To lay men are 
more interested in the search for scientific 
truth than for anything else. Yet, as we 
shall see there are still those who seek truth 
of doctrine, and those who seek the hidden 
and blessed truth of the spirit, neither of 
which need bo aliim to sciences but which 
rise beyond it. 

XI 

At the same time as the Society of 
Friends was troubling the jails of England 
in its passionate search for truth, tho quiet 
courts of Cambridge were giving hospitality 
to a group of philosophers who were to bo 
famous in the history of English religion as 
the Cambridge Platonists, and who tried in 
that distracted seventeenth century to draw 
the church back to her old loving nurse, ., 
the Platonic philosophy. 

The most attractive writer among the 
Cambridge Platonists was John Smith, a man 
of great charm and purity of character as 
well as of deep learning, who won at his 
too-oarly death the beautiful tribute that his 
heart was full of a love enlarged as God’s 
love is. In Smith’s Dhcourses there is a 
whole philosophy of Truth. The foundation 
of all his teaching about Truth is that 
Divinity is a Divine life rather than a Divine 
science. The knowledge that we find in 
systems and models is but a "poor wan 
light’’; to find the Land of Truth we must 
turn to the powerful energy bf 
knowledge that displays itseR , in 
souls. We must seek God within nor 
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spirits rather than in books. For that which 
enables us to know the things of God ‘^raust 
be a Jiving principle of holiness within us. 
When the Tree of Knowledge is not planted 
by the Tree of Life, and sucks not up 
sap from thence, it may be as well 
fruitful with evil as with good. If we would 
indeed have our knowledge thrive and 
flourish, we must water the tender plants of 
it with holiness. When Zoroaster’s scholars 
asked him what they should do to g(!t winged 
souls, finch as might soar aloft in the bright 
beams of Divine Truth, he bids them bathe 
tlieinselves iji the waters of life ; they asking 
what they were, he tells them the four 
cardinal virtues, which are the four rivers 
of Paradise.” 

Again and again John Smith insists on 
the vital connection between Truth and life 
^^The reason why Truth prevails no more 
in the world is, we so often disjoin Truth 
and true Goodness, which in tlKunselvcs can 
never be disunited ; tiny grow both from 
the same root and live in oiui another.” What 
ho calls sober and practical truth must 
possess the consciences and judgments of 
men. "There is a knowing of the Truth as 
it is in Jesus, as it is in a Christ-like nature, 
as it is in that sweet, mild, humble and loving 
spirit of Jesus, which spreads itself like 
morning sun upon the souls of good men, full 
of light and life. There is an inward beauty, 
life and loveliness in Divine Truth, which 
cannot be known but only then when it is 
digested into life and practice.” On the 
other hand, "there is an inward sweetness 
and dcliciousness in 1 >lvine Truth, which no 
sensual mind can taste or relish.” 

The (man who seeks knowledge with a 
pure heart shall not be disappointed. As he 
frees himself from his slavery to this base 
flesh ; as he closes the eyes of sense and 
uses more and more the eyes of his mind, 
then the light of the divin*? world will begin 
to fall about him, and those "pure corusca¬ 
tions of immortal and evci?-Jiving Truth will 
shine out unto him, and in God^s own light 
shall he perceive him.” 

"He that will find Truth must seek it 
with a free judgment and a sanctified mind ; 
he that thus seeks shall find ; he shall live 
in truth and that shall live in him : it shall 


be like a stream of living waters issuing out 
of his own soul j he will find satisfaction 
within, feeling himself in conjunction with 
Truth, though all the world should dispute 
against him.” 

This love of Truth is our pledge of im¬ 
mortality. For John Smith, as for every 
Platonist, eternity does not mean that we are 
projected into a heaven where time goes on 
for ever, day after day, like a human life 
indefinitely prolonged, but it is the perfect 
vision of God to which Truth uplifts us. 
The unveiled vision of Truth is eternity, an 
experience of such intensity and depth that 
it cannot be measured. The strongest 
argument wc have for the immortality of the 
soul is the presence in us of "a naked institu¬ 
tion of eternal Truth which is always the 
same, which never rises nor sets, but always 
stands still in its vertical, and fills the 
whole horizon of the soul with a mild and 
gentle light. There are such calm and 
serene ideas of truth, that shine only in 
pacate (/. peaceful) souls, that necessarily 
prove some permanent and stable essence 
in the soul of man, which ariseth only from 
some immovable and unchangeable cause 
which is always the same.” Thus man is 
kindred to the .archetypal ideas of Justice, 
Goodness, Truth, which arc always the same, 
and although we ourselves are but of yester¬ 
day and mutable every moment, the Truth 
is eternal, and our kinship with Truth makes 
us eternal too. 

John Smith gives us a beautiful picture 
of religion—the (juest for Truth in holiness, 
a constant enlarg(*ment of mind and heart 
as the soul draws nearer God, and in the 
end the rapture of the vision of Truth 
which is the spirit’s immortality. 

Another of the Cambridge Platonists, 
Benjamin Whichcote, reminds us of the 
beautiful thought that Truth is the law of the 
universe, an idea which is inherent in the 
New Testament doctrine of the Logos. 
Truth is the underlying harmony and reason 
both of the whole universe and of the spirit of 
man which is its microcosm. Truth is 
therefore no stranger in the spirit of man. 
"Truth is so near the eoul,” says Whichcote, 
"go much the very image and form of it, that 
it may be said of truth that as the soul is by 
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derivation from God, bo truth by communica¬ 
tion. No sooner hath the truth of God come 
into the souFs sight, but the soul knows her to 
be her first and old acquaintance. Though they 
have been by some accident unhappily parted 
a great while, yet having now through the 
divine providence happily met, they greet one 
another, and renew their acquaintance as those 
that were first and ancient friends,.. Nothing 
is more natural to mau’s soul than to receive 
truth.” Long before Origen had declared 
that ^^as the eye seeks the light, as our body 
craves for food, so our mind is impressed 
with the natural desire of knowing the truth 
of God.” Truth is thus the gracious bond 
which links us not only to the eternal world 
which is to come, but makes us free of the 
universe in which we live. To realize Truth 
is to be in harmony with all existence. 

XII 

Our survey could be extended, but we are 
now in a position to summarize the main 
features of tlie "Truth-mysticism” of the 
West. We must first, however, remind 
ourselves that there arc many references to 
Truth of a purely conventional character in 
the literature of all religious. One or other 
system of doctrine will be called the Truth. 
The Gospel is the Truth. Martyrs on both 
sides will be regarded as valiant for the Truth. 
This is not what I mean by Truth-mysticisrn, 
yet it should not be despised. For it means 
that at its highest a doctrine or a church or 
a sect is loved, not for any benefit that is to be 
gained from it, but because it is believed to be 
true.- The conception may bo narrow and 
narrowing, but at least it exalts Truth as the 
measure of things. 

But Truth-mysticism is built on a wider 
foundation than this. I take its fundamental 
ideas to be as follows : 

(*) Truth is not only a 'definition of the 
Ultimate Reality or God. It is itself a great 
ontological reality, existing in its own right, 
so that it can be said both that Truth is God 
and that God is Truth. 

(n) In this Ultimate Truth all other 
truths exist, and it is only in the light of the 
Ultimate Truth that lesser truths can be 
understood. 

{Hi) Truth is the law of the universe and 


the law of man’s being. It is the end for which 
he was created. Man, therefore, will only be 
truly himself when he is following truth, nor 
can there be any nobler task for him than 
this which unites the law of his own being 
with the law of the universe. 

(/V) Since God is One, and the universe 
is a unity, it follows that all partial truth is 
related to the Universal Trnth and that all 
truth is ultimately one. 

(r) M 2 m ’8 longing for Truth and his 

capacity to know it is a pledge of his 
immortality, for it unites him to the stable 
and unchanging realities beyond himself. 

The Ultimate Truth can only be 
known by a life of truth, that is by a life 
consistent with itself, of transparent and 
luminous holiness. Although all knowledge 
ministers to this life, unless the Tree of 
Knowledge is planted by the Tree of Life, 
it will bear no fruit. 

{mi) The life of truth is marked especially 
by the virtues of humility which gives us 
self-knowledge; compassion which gives us the 
knowledge of the world ; and perseverance 
which carries our feet upward to tlie 
unveilcfd vision of God. It dcnuinds also a 
great love, and the renunciation of all sensual 
passions which are in their nature dis¬ 
orderly and therefore contrary to the law of 
truth within us. 

{mi) The vision of the Ultimate Truth 
will result in an increased love of humanity, 
and in a zeal for the service of the 
world. The life of service is the sacrament 
of Truth. 

Before passing on to consider the teaching 
of Mahatma Gandhi, wc must distinguish the 
following elements in the idea of the search 
for Truth. There is first what wc have just 
described as Truth-mysticism. Here the 
search for Truth means the realization of the 
Eternal Truth which is God. This search 
can be conducted within the boundaries of any 
religion or philosophy, and as long as life 
lasts it never ceases. It is sometimes said 
that the adherent of some particular religion 
should not call himself a seeker after Truth 
since he already posecsses it. But Truth in 
our sense of the word is never possessed 
fully in this life. The most orthodox Chris¬ 
tian, for example, who believes that* he is in 
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possesBion of a perfect scheme of truth, must 
always press forward to realize that Truth in 
his own soul. Membership of an institution, 
acceptance of a creed, does not mean the 
attainment of Truth in the sense in which 
our Truth-mystics use the term. 

Secondly, there is the search for intellectual 
Truth, truth of fact, truth of doctrine. This 
is what most modern men mean when they 
speak of ihe quest for truth, as we have seen 
in the statement of the Society of Friends 
quoted above. This ideal demands abov(5 all 
things intellectual integrity, patience, accuracy, 
fearlessness. It has cost the world a thousand 
martyrs. We think of the fate of the 
victims of the Inquisition, of the no less 
horrible fate of the Victims of militant Pro¬ 
testantism, of the persecution of the first 
scientific and historical critics of the Bible. 
A seeker after Truth in this sense must be 
prepared for something worse than persecu¬ 
tion : he must be prepared to follow Truth 
wherever it may load him. And he cannot 
tell where that will be. He may be led with 
Newman to find intellectual peace in the 
acceptance of a closed system of Doctrine. 
On the other hand, he may find himself adrift 
on a stormy sea with no light +o guide him. 
He must be ready for anything. Yet for all 
its dangers the need for men and women who 
will take up this quest is paramount. As 
Oanon Streeter says in his recent Bampton 
Lectures on The Buddha and the Christ 
given before the University of Oxford : 

“The quest for religions truth is the Rreat 
adventure for which humanity now calls, lit a 
world which is like to perish for lack of a relirion, 
the churches are perishing for lack of men to 
undertake this quest. There will be in this audience 
some of the younger generation who have heard 
or will some day hear, the call to dedicate their 
lives to that adventure. To them 1 say : Listen ; 
but also count the cost. You will find yourself 
unpopular with certain sections of the raigious 
press—that is an affliction not difficult to grin 
and bear. You may have painful interviews with 
persons in authority or members of your con¬ 
gregation-interviews not less distressing because 
they are obviously as painful to them as to 
yourself. Yon may be kept exiled, as friends of 
mine have been, in a remote country Vicarage 
during the best years of your life, as a 'dangerous 
person.’ But if, as the years go on, the gloim 
you saw in youtn becomes ever clearer, and you 
feel able to hand on to others who are groping 
in the darkness the light that you have gained, 
these thinn will seem to you of small acocuct. 
Yet rememher that your search for truth will not 


be genuine unless from the first you face clearly 
the possibility that it may lead you to a contrary 
conclusion. You take the hazard that one day 
you may come to think that the light you saw 
in youth was just a will-o’-the-wisp ; that all your 
thought and work has led you down a blind 
alley ; that the mystery of the Universe is guarded 
in a keep which will capitulate to no man’s 

siege.’’ 

“Yet, say I, face, and take, that risk.” 

This is not in itself what I have called 
Truth-mysticism, yet the spirit of this quest 
must animate the heart of every genuine 
Truth-mystic. 

Finally, there is the search for moral 
troth. The West docs not normally think in 
this way, for it bases its ethics on love rather 
than on truth. But of recent years the idea 
of truth as a foundation of social reform has 
become prominent especially in the poets of 
America and England. Lowell’s poem is 
sung as a hymn in many churches. 

Though the cause of evil prosper, 

Yet ’tis truth alone is strong ; 

Though her portion be the scaffold, 

And upon the throne be wrong— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future. 

And. behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow. 

Keeping watch above his own. 

T. Hughes writes, 

0 God of Truth, whose living word 
Upholds whate’er hath breath, 

Look down on thy creation, l.sird. 

Enslaved by sin and death. 

We fight, for truth : we fight for God I 
Poor slaves of lies and sin ; 

He who would light for thee on earth 
Must first be true within. 

Then, God of Truth, for whom we long, 

Thou who wilt hear our prayer. 

Do thine own battle in our hearts. 

And slay the falsehood there. 

And the nineteenth century 8. Johnson 
interprets the Eangdom of God as the King¬ 
dom of Truth. 

The true thy chartered freemen are 
Of every age and clime. 

The true mystic, the man whose life is 
full and real, will seek for truth along each 
of these three paths. As he presses forward 
with all the powers of bis spirit dedicated 
to his high quest, he will find that the three 
paths converge in one. At the end he will 
find his feet treading wearily but with a 
secret exultation along the Path of Sorrows. 
For the Road of Truth leads to no other hill 
save that of Calvary. 



RELIGION AND POLITICS 

By JOHN EARN8HAW 


time of national disaster, or suffering, is 
often marked by an increased interest 
in religious matters. The drabness, the 
monotony of unrelieved depression, the 
prospect of an existence without hope often 
tempts people to turn to religion, in the 
expectation that religion will somehow 
comfort them. It is also usual for certain 
religious enthusiasts to take the opportunity 
to preach to people that the root cause for 
their misfortunes is the growing indifference 
to God, and that all misfortunes will vanish 
if only people will become religious. Thus 
certain people in America have recently 
declared that the way to end the present 
economic depression is for the President to 
issue a decree compelling people to meditate 
for a fortnight ou God. Similarly in Europe 
during the Great War many people began 
reading Bibles, and considering more seriously 
about religion, only to feel that somehow 
they were not satisfied. And again, the Nazi 
movement in Germany has got a strong reli¬ 
gious colouring. Miss Ellen Wilkinson, who 
was last year in India investigating the Civil 
Disobedience movement, recently described 
some of her experiences in Germany after the 
rise of the Nazis. 

‘‘It is difficult to account for the queer 
mixture of sadism and a religious revivalism in 
which the worst excesses have been committed... 
rhe older Lutheran pastors are enthusiastically 
lichind Hitler. They are iii every procession and 
attend every meeting. Their churches, which were 
empty except for the very staid Bunday-observing 
painonty, are now filling rapidly. Their influence 
IS seen in certain of the new Kultur-decrees, and 
the drive against the modern artists’ and poets’ 
colonies and associations. 

Yet this undeniable puritanism goes with an 
orgy of cruelty that makes one shudder at the 
queer depths _ there are in the human mind. I 
talked to a middle-aged business man who was the 
angriest pe^n I met_ in Germany. He was a 
minor^ municipal councillor, neither a Jew nor a 
Socialist, but he was the manager of one of the 
multiple shops that the Nazis specially dislike. He 
was arrested and taken to a Nazi lotsaL made to 
stand at attentiou, face to the wall, with a dozen 
other assorted prisoners, and beaten on the head. 
Nearly fabting he was dragged before a sort of 
court-martial, some Nazis with zevedrers at a table. 


‘ You can’t believe how horrible it was,’’ he said- 
“I was reeling from their blows on my bead. Yet 
if I hesitated at an answer to any question, they 
struck mo in the face. If they did not like my 
answer, they slashed me with a whip. Then they 
made me do the military punishment drill, slash¬ 
ing me if 1 did not do it smartly enough.” When 
the Nazis found they had nothing against the man 
he was taken to the bathroom, allowed to wash, a 
doctor bandaged his head, and then ho was 
brought hack to the court-martial, who ordered, 
him to say his prayers. 

”A ghastly mockery, surely,” I said. 

•‘No. There w’as no mockery about it. llie 
president of this sort of court seemed in deadly 
earnest about it. When i had said my prayers, 
they ordered a guard to fetch a taxi, and showed 
me out as though I was leaving a business inter¬ 
view” : 

{Time anil Tide, April l,19iJH). 

The above is an interesting revelation of 
how matters may become confused in people^s 
minds, but the point to remember is that- 
religion often fiourishes most during a period 
of depression. It remains to consider the 
reasons for this fact. 

In the first place the obvious reason, which 
is usually given, is that when people are 
contented they become too proud, and self- 
satisfied, and it is only when they feel them¬ 
selves helpless in the face of some disaster such 
as a war that they are driven to seek comfort 
in religion. In a period of prosperity, there¬ 
fore, religion with its vaguer, intangible joys, 
has to compete with the practical, material 
joys of the present world, and not unnaturally 
religion loses force. In a period of depres¬ 
sion, since the world has little or nothing to 
offer, religion naturally seems to be more 
desirable. This explanation is not so convincing 
however, if one remembers the number of 
people, who in a period of prosperity can 
enjoy it only from a distance. Even during 
a period of prosperity there arc surely suffi¬ 
cient people who are wretched, unfortunate,, 
for whom life has nothing to offer, who should 
flock to religion. Nevertheless, such people 
usually seem to avoid it. This is more 
obvious in llie most politically advanced coun¬ 
tries of Europe. In other woms, the aupposedi^. 
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ftttractivcneHS of religion in times of depres¬ 
sion must exist for a very great number of 
peo]}le in times of prosperity. It is necessary, 
therefore, to go further into the question. 

To say tliat man must work in order to 
live is a platitude, but because it is a platitude 
it is often misunderstood. In the first place 
the existence of human life depends on the 
ability of man to force Nature to supply him 
with his necessities. It should, therefore, 
follow that the more Nature gives, the higher 
will be the standard of life, and machinery 
which enables man to force Nature to give 
more abundently should be for the benefit of 
man. Unfortunately this delightful dream 
is spoilt by the fact that man can consume 
only tliat which he produces. At first it 
seems natural enough that a man should 
consume in accordance with his powers of 
production, since what is not produced cannot 
be consumed, and also if a man is lazy, and 
produces nothing he should not be allowed 
to live on the industry of others. But people 
forget that man with the assistance of 
•machinery can produce more, than man can 
produce by his own efforts. Therefore, 
part of what is produced is produced 
by man, and part of what is produced is 
produced by machinery. Now the quantity 
of articles needed by people can be obtained 
only if they work. U'hus a person whose 
work is not now needed on account of the 
introduction of machinery cannot obtain 
anything which is produced since he has not 
worked. Machinery, in other words, makes 
work less and less of a necessity, but under 
the present system is the sine non of 
of existence. Machines, by making possible 
a higher standard of life, make work 
unnecessary, and unemployment, and economic 
depressions are the inevitable result. All 
that one can say in favour of our present 
system is that it puts a premium upon work ! 
But because of the necessity of having work 
one has the present state of the world ; high 
tarrif walls, whose sole object is to create 
work in preference to commodities ; each 
nation striving to get a “favourable bdanoe 
of trade'' which means in simple language, 
to obtain, the privilege of working for another 
nation, and dictating the price that must be 
>paid ; this need for ever greater and greater 


export markets, the inevitable result of which 
is war. All this is the result of our present 
system ! 

The people then who assume that the 
present economic depression can be ended 
by religion must either believe that this 
inevitable unemployment, together with which. 
there must exist inevitable starvation, will 
be relieved by some miraculous act, such for 
example as the feeding of the Israelites on 
“manna” when they were wandering in the 
wiidcrne.s8, or else they feel that heavenly 
joy is a substitute for material food. The 
alternatives, in short, are, either religion will 
be of assistance to people in this present 
world, or else that it will not help people 
in this present world, but it may help them 
in the next. If the second alternative 
is considered then it is fairly obvious that 
religion has no need to interfere in the things 
of this world since it canot better them. 
But at once one is brought up to face the 
fact why is it that the power and attractive¬ 
ness of religion varies with the prosperity, 
or the reverse of the people ? 

Now when people discuss religion, 
and advocate its cause on account of the joys 
that it will confer in the next life, they very 
often forget the clo.se connection that exists 
between religion and the things of this world. 
Religion may deal with non-wordly matters, 
but the representatives of religion often 
possess a great many of the things of this 
world. In other words, it is hard to 
distinguish between religion and religious 
organization,—the former may not be concerned 
with the things of this world, but the latter 
most emphatically is ! A very superficial 
study of European history reveals the 
economic motives underlying the Reformation, 
and it was economic considerations, namely 
the possession of confiscated church property, 
which prevented England reverting again to 
Roman Catholicism. A religions organization 
is like any other organization existing in a 
modern state. It is allowed to exist only 
under certain conditions. If it does not 
obey those rules, laws, or regulations, then 
its existence will be officially terminated, and 
if it continues to exist, it can only continue 
to do so secretly. But practically every 
organization believes in itself, and, ^erefore, 
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wishes to be strong, and it is hardly likely 
to be strong if it is compelled to remain a 
secret organization. Therefore, it is most pro¬ 
bable that a religious organization will fall 
into line with other organizations, and will 
observe the usual rules, and conventions of 
society. The result of this, in short, will be 
that whilst religion emphasizes other-worldli- 
ness, religious oiganizations will practise 
worldliness and, further, religious organizations 
will be more likely to support, than to attack, 
the established order. What one will, therefore, 
expect to find is that religious organizations 
will emphasize the need for people to be 
quiet, passive, patient in sufiering, to look 
on this present as unreal, and as a preparation 
for the world to come. Naturally, any state 
or government which is hard pressed, and 
which is afraid of criticism will try to induce 
religions organizations to order their members 
to respect the established government, to 
be ‘%yar' citizens, and to regard all who 
are opposed as being non-religious. A 
religious organization is, therefore, likely to be 
a conservatively inclined organization, and a 
religious person is more likely to be a 
conservative than a radical. It is true that 
certain religions leaders have been radicals, but 
usually such people have been denounced 
sooner or later by their religious societies. 
The generalizations and suggestions which 
have been so far advanced may become 
clearer if one notices certain significant 
incidents. 

One of the first things to notice is the 
claim often advanced that as religion deals 
with a personas beliefs and his future life, 
therefore, people may have different political 
and economic theories whilst professing 
the same religious beliefs. It is true that 
people of different views and theories may 
claim to be members of the same religious 
organization but their influence in the 
oiganization, and the attitude of the organiza¬ 
tion towards them usually is based on their 
stdtude in politics. After all there is 
nothing surprising in this. The religious 
organizations are usually rich, and own 
property. Any violent alteration in society, 
which would recognize the fundament^ 
imzmrtance of maohinmry, and the right of the 
individual either to be supplied with the 
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opportunity of work, or else being supported 
by the state, would naturally decrease their 
wealth and their importance. A change in 
leaders or rulers, a religious organization may 
well support, especially if it tends to increase 
the power and prestige of the organization, 
but a change of principle in the society, 
practically never. 

In India at the present time the political 
attitude of the Christian community, and 
more especially of the leaders of the Christian 
community, is a good illustration of the point. 
At the beginning of the Civil Bisobe^ence 
campaign in 1980 the Bishop of Calcutta 
advised an Indian Christian who wrote to 
him for advice, not to take part in the 
m.,vement—the main gist of the argument 
being that as it is impossible to build bridges 
with butter, so it is impossible to eftect 
reform by Civil Disobedience. Whether the 
aigument is in this case sound or not is 
beside the point; the point to notice is that 
this type of thought is essentially conserva¬ 
tive, and tends to support the government 
of the day. It is very similar to the action 
of the American Quakers during the American 
War of Independence who declared that it 
was their fixed policy never to plot, contrive 
against, or overturn any government So far 
no special criticism might be made but the 
''testimony" then went on to urge all "to 
firmly unite in abhorenco of all such writings 
and measures, as evidence a desire to break 
ofiT the happy connection we have hitherto 
enjoyed with the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
and our just and necessary subordination to 
the King, and those who are lawfully placed 
in authority under him.” This at a time 
when hostilities were going on can hardly 
be termed remaining neutral! Or again, 
many missionary societies have a rule to the 
effect that members of the society must 
abstain from taking part in the political 
affairs of the country in which they happen 
to be working. So far as non-British 
societies are concerned this rule has some¬ 
thing to be said for it, since such sooieries 
can argue that as they are citizens of another 
government they have no right to interfere 
in Indian affairs. For British societies 
working in China the rale might also have 
some force, since China has a Narional 
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OovernmeQt Bat British societies in India 
are composed of British citizens, and as 
British citizens they have a responsibility, 
vrhioh no amount of words can take away, 
for what goes on in India. Great Britain 
claims to have responsibilities to see that 
India is properly governed, and as citizens 
of Great Britain the members of British 
missionary societies must accept respon¬ 
sibility for the way in which this "trust'' 
is carried out. In other words, if the 
missionary shuts his eyes to what is going on 
in India then he is theoretically remaining 
neutral, but practically he is helping the 
Government, since it is unthinkable that he 
should remain silent in face of anything 
wrong or un-Christian, and if he remains silent 
then it clearly means that everything is going 
on satisfactorily. 

So far as the Indian public is concerned 
conclusions drawn from this silence of 
missionaries are not flattering. There is a 
widespread belief that missionaries are agents 
of the Government, and are always afraid of 
doing anything of which the Government may 
disapprove. This apparent fear of doing the 
wrong thing the Indian contrasts with the 
exhortation of the missionaries to the non- 
Christians to do what a non-Christian com¬ 
munity would certainly consider "the wrong 
thing" and to be baptized. A feeling naturally 
grows up that there is a certain lack of 
sincerity in this typo of preaching. Then 
again, certain missionary societies maintain 
schools and colleges in India, usually with 
thp assistance of Government grants. If the 
missionaries engaged in college work take 
themselves seriously, then surely they must 
realize that it is their duty to inspire and ins¬ 
truct their students. How they will be able to 
inspire and instruct students when they 
remain silent on matters in which the students 
find most interest is rather difficult to make 
out An India which hopes to obtain self- 
government surely needs all the contributions 
^at its most thoughtful citizens can offer, 
bb^ in social and political affairs. Members 
of college stads are presumably able to think, 
and to allow them to think but not to act is 
like allowing an engineer to design a bridge 
but not to construct it! It becomes etUl 
more difficult to understand this distinction 


between theory and action when'one considers 
the action of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury in becoming a member of the 
Indian Select Committee. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury by his official position as leader 
of the Anglican Church has connected official 
Christianity with the "reforms" that are to be 
introduced. This action officially connects the 
Anglican Church with the reform measures, 
and remembering the connection between the 
Anglican Church and the majority of the 
British missionary societies' work in India 
it is hard to see how the missionary societies 
claim to be exempt from responsibility in 
the reforms, and if they are responsible for the 
reforms, then surely they have a tie with 
politics. So, too, there is the problem of the 
Indian Christian community as a minority. 
Whether the community has any right to 
claim minority representation does not matter. 
The community taking it as a whole does 
claim special privileges and it is surely the 
duty of the missiouaty to advise them whether 
they should make such claims or not. And 
still more, when they make such claims, 
the missionary ought to make his position 
clear as to whether he supports the claim or 
not. So far then as Christanity in India is 
concerned, it is clearly conservative in its 
outlook. 

Turning now to the problem of the 
religious reformer, the individual—who is 
unable to remain silent in the face of what he 
believes to be the apostasy of his religious 
organization from the ideal which marked its 
early days : He is pri marly an individualist, 
who feels that society is made up of individ¬ 
uals, and therefore he believes that if the 
moral standards of the individuals can be 
raised, then society will of itself be reformed. 
This naturally leads him to emphasize the 
moral qualities, and as a rule, there 
is great importance attached to the ideas 
of gentleness, patience, meekness, with the 
belief that such qualities together with 
firmness of purpose will lead people to feel 
ashamed of attacking, and therefore others 
will realize the truth that the reformer 
is advocating. This attitude implies the 
belief that conflict is not inevitable, and that 
it is only the blindness, ignorance, or selfish¬ 
ness of mankind which causes confusion and 
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conflict But though there is much that is 
attractive in such a position, yet it over¬ 
looks the inevitable fact or conflict, which 
is due not to the individual, though the 
individual may accentuate the bitterness of 
the conflict, but to the system. As has 
previously been emphasized, at the present 
time work'is a necessity if the individual is 
to live, and the "right to live” depends on 
the opportunity to work. Since machinery 
makes work unnecessary civilization can only 
continue if fresh work is created as fast as 
scientific inventions do away with the 
need for work. As it is, however, 
the machines do work, and, because they 
do work, lay claim to a share of what 
is produced regardless of the fact 
that the machine cannot "consume” 
since unlike an individual it has no need 
of food and clothes. Thus the number 
of people for whom work exists is smaller 
than the number of people able to work. 
(bufliH is hicvitahle. A shopjeeeper who 
sympathized with his competitors and helped 
them would soon find himself in the bank¬ 
ruptcy court. This fact is more commonly 
felt than realized. The result of this is the 
growtli of charity. Charity has come to be 
so widespread, and so universally praised that 
the rightness or wrongness of charity is rarely 
challenged. People do not pause to consider 
that the surplus which they have for 
distributing as charity has been acquired 
through somebody else going without If 
the rich meet together to consider and 
examine the lives and conditions of the poor, 
this is termed charity, and is held to be good. 
If the poor meet together to consider and 
examine the lives and conditions of the rich, 
this is termed communism, and is held to be 
bad. The rich, and powerful, are in a 
minority in any nation and their riches and 
power is due largely to the social organization 
of their nation, and it is difficult for a rich 
man to avoid getting richer, and more power¬ 
ful unless he definitely retires from active 
life. The rich man, in short, may be compared 
to a person who has taken one or two drops 
of milk from a thousand small cups, and has 
eventually managed to fill a bucket. Then 
discovering that he has got too much he tries 
to return some of the milk, and naturally 


finds tliat it is impossible for him to pout 
back the milk into cups without spilling and 
wasting it. It might be argued that if a 
sufficient number of rich men realized this,, 
they might meet together and agree to find 
some way out of the difficulty. But again 
one must realize that this would mean that it 
was a system that they were trying to abolish, 
and a system not peculiar to any one country. 
Under such circumstances they are hardly 
likely to have much chance of success. But,, 
just as the power of one individual can be 
overcome by coming into conflict with another 
powerful and stronger individual, so too 
power in the present system can be overcome 
only by the creation of another stronger 
power, which would mean the radical altera¬ 
tion of the present system. 

The interests of religious organization 
however demand the continuation of the 
present system, possibly with modifications. 
But religious organizations would lose rather 
than gain by any alteration. Take for 
example the position of religious organizations 
in the U. S. S. R. Before the Revolution the 
Orthodox Church possessed many good men, 
some of whom denounced the evils of the 
Tsarist government. But even these people 
wanted only to substitute a "liberal” govern¬ 
ment which would be no more than a 
modification of the old. The establishment 
of the Bolshevists was not with the support 
of the Church, but rather in opposition to 
the Church. So too in the case of Spain, 
the establishment of the Republic in 1931 
resulted in a diminution of the powers of 
the Church, and as a result the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church has been against 
the Republic. Thus the connection of 
of religion with religious organization results 
in the continuation of the present order, rather 
than "establishment of a new heaven and a 
new earth.” A religious reformer, therefore, 
may often do more for the benefit of the few 
who gain from the continuation of the present 
system, whilst the poor whom he wishes to 
help are as a matter of fact hindered rather 
than helped ! By making the present system 
more tolerable, the life of the presnt system 
is prolonged. 

One may conclude then, by saying that 
since religion and religious organlzs^on 
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are practicallj inseparably connectedi religion are connected, religion will decline in the 

must be connected with politics, since religious face of growing misery and suffering brought 

organizations are connected by the very about by , the present system. If rel^ion is 

fact of their existence. The connection can to become an active force in the life of a 

only be disavowed if one is blind to obvious nation, it must be prepared to admit its 

facts. Further, religion is a conservative connection with politics, it must agree to 

force and therefore will directly, as in the its organization^ abdicating its power and 

case of missionary societies in India, or privileges, its riches and its property, and 

indirectly by advocating minor modifications must work for a radical reconstruction of 

support the present state of affairs. Thus society, 

so long as religion and religious organizations 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGKNDRANATH GUPTA 

N ABOR was now steering the machine life and its , equally wonderful treasures of 

back across the mountains, over wide inanimate objects. But mark you, while every 
tablelands and mountain forests. Ashan heavenly body is sel£;Contained not one is 

looked at the mountain landscape and again self-dependent. All creation and the measureless 
at the clear morning sky and the deep cerulean extent of the universe form a single onanism, 
vault overhead. ‘Man is not a bird,’ he said. There you have the omnipotence of the Law. 

‘but he has the ambition of accomplishing what All bodies travelling m spara are interdependent, 
seems to be impossible and here you have linked together by an invisible but unbreakable 
invented a machine which can fly higher and chain. Eliminate the sun and you wipe out 

longer than any bird with its heavy freight of the solar system, and you cannot remove the 

so many human beings. There is tne power of sun without upsetting the astral systeui. Tour 
invontivoncss with which the fertile brain of science may say that stars have died but they 
man has been gifted, and there is also the leave a void and some subtle disturbance is 
impulsion of curiosity which is no more than felt in the universe. It is the oneness of d all 
an instinct. You have now seen two worlds that overwhelms^ the mind. Amidst numbers 
and the time may come when others of your that are bewildering and almost incalculable it 
race may dare more and visit another planet is the One that dominates all—one Law, one 
Who can tell what order of beings inhabit the Purpose, one Will, one Guidance, 
other planets and whether they may not be By this time we returned fk® Master 

planning voyages of discovery like your own ? withdrew to his own cloister which we had not 

You have found much that is common on yet seen. 

Lamulo and Hoperon. Nature presents the In the afternoon we went out somewhat 
same features with variations. There is a marked early to the garden and a little plater _ Ae Ma^r 
similarity between creatures having life. The came out and began conversing with us while 
huinan families on both are much the same* pacing up and down the shaded paths. 1 
But you must bear in mind that if the not yet enquired/ he said, ‘what was the first 
inventiveness of man is wonderful, the place you saw when you landed on this planet 

inventiveness of Nature must be inexhaustible. ‘We were very fortunata replied Marucfai, 

She plays on an instrument of which the octaves ‘that we landed in the grounds of the monastery 
cannot be counted and there is no such thing of Opi. We met there with great kindness and 
as a complete gamut in the music of nature, stayed for sometime.’ 

Each inhabited world is a unit by itself, one ‘Indeed! Then you must have met Narga, 

chord, as it were, of an instrument, the vastness Karos and the other monks ?’ 
of which staggers the imagination. The Tee. Master, we had that good fortune and 

roundness of edf celestial bodies is suggestive it was from them tiwrt we first heard about you 
of their completeness as units. There are no and also learned tlmt Na^ was your pupil, 
angles, nothing that jars anywhere. Each unit The Master looked keenly at our faces. ‘And 
is self-contained with its portion of stirring what is your opinion of Narga ?’ 

. i 
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‘‘She is wonderful. She is as wise as she is 
fair and we were greaUy impressed by her 
knowledge and her illuminating conversation.’ 

‘You saw the temple of Raba at the 
Monastery ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir. We were kindly invited to the 
worship one morning and. we saw a thing which 
we coiud not have believed if we had not 
witnessed it. We saw Narga rise through the 
air to the 'dome of the temple.’ 

‘You saw that, and she let you see it ? It 
was very unusual and it was a mark of special 
favour and great confidence. 1 wonder whether 
she favoured you all equally, or one of you 
attracted her more than the others.’ 

The Master looked at us again and his eyes 
slowly scanned our faces till they rested on 
Orion and held his eyes. So searching was the 
question in those luminous eyes that Orion 
flushed to his ears and suddenly went pale 
again. The Master turned away his eyes and 
spoke in a level and smooth voice. ‘Narga is 
gifted beyond most men and women. And so 
you saw that it is possible for a human being 
to rise in the air without the help of such a 
contrivance as the one that has brought you 
here V 

‘It was incredible. But is it possible for any 
one having such powers to travel great distances 
through the air V 

‘I am not sure. It is certainly not possible 
to travel like that from one planet to another 
because there is no air for most part of the way. 
I found Narga more brilliant than any student 
who has ever come to me and she develojjed 
extraordinary psychic powers in a short period 
ef training. But I am not sure whether she 
has sul)dued her own nature. There is the call 
of youth and there is also the glamour of life. 
It requires a long and patient struggle to 
overcome our instincts clamouring for satisfac¬ 
tion. Narga was impatient and I fear she was 
dazzled by her own success. There are some 
tests through which she must pass unaided and 
which could not be imposed here. She considers 
she is Vesta herself but she has yet to pass 
through the flame without scathe. But the veil 
of the future is not for us to lift. There is 
no power that can intervene between a human 
being and his or her destiny. If it were of any 
avail 1 would try to foresee Narga’s future but 
I prefer not to do so because there is no power 
in heaven or Heperon that can alter the coarse 
of events or brai a single link of the chain 
that leads from the cause to the effect. Do you 
see any purpose in your having come all the 
way nom a world which is not our own 
and your landing at Opi of all places 
in this wide world ? You mi^ht have descended 
in a big city, in an owning in some forest, or 
amidst some savage tnbe among whom you would 
have been in deadly periL But no^ the first 
SHght you bad of any habitation hwe was of the 


monastery .at Opl Your ship was being steered 
by your pilot all right, but there was another 
power guiding his hand, a power which can 
neither be felt nor resisted. Your first view of 
Opi might have been a mere accident or it might 
We been an event pregnant with grave possibi¬ 
lities, it is futile to consider which, And now, 
my young friends, I shall be hare again at night, 
and if you are not in the habit of retiring early 
1 shall be glad of your company.’ 

At night there was a crescent moon and we 
sat under the dim moonlight and the light of the 
stars. Ashan took up the threads of his remarks 
where he had broken off in the evening. ‘We 
were speaking of Narga,’ ho said, ‘and of what 
the future may hold for her. As I said, I do 
not intend to try to peep into her future because 
it cannot be altered. She is gifted but she has 
not passed all the ordeals necessary for the full' 
emancipation of the spirit. If her advance is 
arrested and the fetters of the flesh imprison her 
wings I shall not be surprised for we are our 
own pathfinders and cannot proceed beyond the 
clearing we liave made in the forest of fate. 
Every life that we live is a new link in the 
chain of being and we lengthen it or break it 
according to what wo attain or what we lose. 
Life is behind us and before us, not merely in 
our present existence hut in others through which 
we have already passed, but of which most of us 
have no recollection, and still others which are 
awating us in the future. Because we do not 
know of past lives or because the future is hidden 
from us we must not take it as satisfactorily 
demonstrated that this life is the beginning and 
the end of our existence. This is true only so 
far as this tenement of clay is concerned for we 
shed it as one casts away an old garment, but 
we do not so easily rid ourselves of the soul 
that indwells this mortal flesh. 

‘We speak of the immortality of the soul as a 
matter to be debated, a blind or unreasoned belief 
that cannot be ac<!epted witiiout ade(mate proof. 
Proof of what kind ? Such as will be palpable 
and acceptable to the senses ? To prove that a 
stono is hard you feel it or knock it against the 
head. Is that sort of proof available even in 
simple things ? The senses are frequently mere 
organs of delusion. The eye deceives us and all 
our senses are in the habit of playing us tricks. 
When we speak of proofs we think of such as 
will appeal to the intellect often against the 
evidence of our own senses. Bo contradictory 
is the constitution of our natures that we can 
only hope to arrive at the truth by resisting 
conclusions which appear irrefragable to some of 
our senses. The eye shows that Heperon on 
which we happen to be sitting at this moment is 
at rest and the stars and the planets are revolv¬ 
ing around it. We know that our eyes are 
deceived and are deceiving us. The sense of move¬ 
ment creates the impression l^t our planet is Ibbeid 
as tf it were chained to staple driven deep some^. 
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where in space whereas wc know that it is rushing 
tihrdugh space at ii tremendous speed. And how 
<}o we know that there may not be problems in 
which the evidence of the intellect may fail and 
delude us like the senses that stand on a lower 
level ? Ah, my children, you arc wise and you 
may know something of the wrestlings of the 
spirit, the feints and the sudden attacks and the 
strangleholds, tim contest in which we are oftener 
vauquishe*! than victorious. The struggle that 
you see everywhoro all around you is going on 
more intemsely within ourselves, the grim and 
prolonged battle with our passions, our senses and 
even our intellect. And this fight is neither 
begun nor ended in one life, 

‘Kven without attempting to rise higher than 
the intellectual plane do wo not find evidence that 
the essential principle of life, the vitality that is 
independent of the pulse-beat and the coursing 
of the blood through the veins survives the 
flesh? You have aclded to my poor knowledge 
by tolling me of the Buddha and the (.’hrist, the 
manner of their lives and their tcacliings. We 
also have h.ad teachers like them for the human 
race would b(3 in evil plight if it had not been 
for these messengers of the eternal truth. It is 
undeniable that the men known as the Buddha 
and the Christ are no longer living in your 
world, having gone the way of all flesh, but is it 
not equally true that the words they spoke, the 
precepts that they laid down, the truth that they 
revealed are still living, anti are accepted and 
followed as living guides by millions of your 
fellow human beings in your world f Remember 
that these teachings were the creations of men 
known to be dead. Teachings that minister to 
the spirit are not structures of stone and mortar, 
but fabrics woven by the loom of the immortal 
soul, garments that never decay nor perish and 
clothe the nakedness of other souls through 
fhe revolving cycles of time. How can the 
creator die while that which was created 
lives ? If the word lives the spirit that spoke 
the word must also live. The mechanism of the 
voice becomes extinct but not the living word 
aud thi^living lesson. The flesh and the form 
decay but the spirit knows no dex^ay and no 
death and flits to a new abode and vitalises a 
new shape. 

T have heard from you that the Buddha 
spoke of numerous previous births as we speak 
of things that happened yesterday and that 
great Teacher was not subject to delusions nor 
was he a man of easy credulity. The articles 
of his creed show that he was one of the closest 
reasoners that your world has ever known, that 
he unreservedly condomned all forms of easy 
Imlicf and he utterly disclaimed the possession 
of supernatural powers. He spoke of his previ¬ 
ous incarnations as a matter of simple knowledge 
to him, a gift of memory which men do not 
ordinarily possess and which persists through 
jm'any lives and deaths as we call them. What 


was to the Buddha a plain and simple fact is 
to other people an incredible and impossible' 
hallucination. Yet there is no other explanation 
for the strange and unaccountable contraditions 
that we see in human nature. Why should a 
man throw away a kingdom when most people 
hanker after wealth and power ? A mad man 
may do so but no one ever suggested that the 
Buddha had taten leave of his senses. You will 
see two men brought up in precisely the sarae- 
surrotindings and under the same influences grow 
up utterly unlike each other. One man is kept 
rigidly aloof from all temptations and is carefully 
watched and yet he is tempted and falls. 
Another may be left \inprotected in the midst 
of much evil but he remains entirely unaflected 
and wins through to a higher and nobler life. 
There is a storage of energy behind us, the 
accumulations of previous lives. This may be 
of either kind, one that tends to our uplifting 
or another that drives us to our undoing. We 
carry with us unconsciously a bank-book of our 
previous births and the account is carefully 
made up from day to day. If wo are solvent 
we may become prosperous and may in this 
life and others which will follow lay by enough 
to discharge, our original debt to the law of 
being ; or we may go on adding to our debt and 
floundering deeper and deeper into the quagmire 
of births and deaths until all hope of extrication 
disappears. The seciuencc of incarnations 
accounts for much of what othcrwi.se appcairs 
unaccountable and arbitrary. 

‘And now, my dear young friends, I must 
wish you u good night’s rest. I thank you for 
your courteous attention, but I expect you to 
enlighten me a great deal upon the wisdom of 
of your own world.’ 

‘Master,’ gravely replied Mearuchi, ‘we have 
come to you to hear and not to speak. Favour 
us with more of your wisdom at your pleasure,’ 

As we passed into our own rooms Orion 
said quietly, ‘Maruchi, you are ])roving a very 
good listener.’ 

‘Meaning that before this I used to do most 
of the jawing myself ?’ 

‘Well, no. What I mean is that we all be¬ 
come like very docile children in his presence,’ 

‘What else would you expect ? Are we not 
as children before him ? I wonder whether he 
will speak to us of deeper things and show us 
some of his marvellous powers.’ 

‘Such as Narga revealed ?’ I asked. 

‘That perhaps, and others that may be more 
wonderful,’ 

‘Maruchi, are you cultivating a hunger for 
miracles.’ 

‘May be, or it may be a thirst for knowledge.’ 

XXXI 

Every morning found us waiting in the 
garden amidst the flowers for sight of Ashaa 
the Master and the sound of his voices smooth, deep 
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and of a timbre that strangely stirred the heart¬ 
strings. Hardly any one else ever spoke. Urim and 
the other young monks were alvrays present and 
they listened to the Master as attentivmv as we did. 
Our respectful attitude was a natural hom^ to 
■the personality of the Master and the wisdom 
that radiated from him and flowed out of his 
lips. There was an unconscious majesty about 
him and a strength of the intellect and the spirit 
that held our minds in thrall. He appeared to 
be always standing at a great height above us 
and to bend down to us in gracious condescen¬ 
sion. And all the time he was absolutely free 
from any assumption of superiority of any kind. 
He was simple, modest, natural and unassuming. 
The more we saw of him the more wo felt 
attracted towards him and the greater grew our 
respect for him. We felt amply repaid for all 
the vicissitudes of our arduous enterprise by the 
privilege of having .seen and hoard such a man. 

‘The dread of death,’ he was saying this 
morning, ‘is not merely due to tlie somewhat 
natural fear of the unknown but to the 
apprehended loss of our indivi<luality. As life 
goes on the association of all ideas centres round 
our persons, the visible tabernacle of our being. 
There is a perpetual conflict between our belief 
in the indestructibility of the spirit and the 
ephemeral nature of our bodies. We seldom 
find any consolation in the thought that it is not 
a permanent bond that ties the spirit to the 

flesh. The natural law of birth, growth and 
death applies to everything having life and we 
come to helievc that death ends all. Even if it 
were so wo should be able to face death 

undismayeil since it is nothing more nor less 
than the fulfilment of a law of nature. If you 
put it crudely we have no consciousness that we 
ever asked for life and why should wo be afraid 
to part with anything for which wo did not 

seek ourselves ? Ilere is a delusion subtler and 
more baffling than the tricks of the senses. 

The child cries when it is born and it has no 
language other than a cry, and the old man 
cries at the approach of death. Is the new-born 
child afraid of life and is the frail old man 
afraid of death ? Intelligence dawns but slowly 
for the child and it usually fails in the case of a 
very old man. That is why we speak of extreme 
old age as a second childhood. The spirit is 
lulled into a state of unconsciousness both at the 
beginning and the end of life. This is the 
wrapping of oblivion that swathes the spirit 
for a little while just as in life wo are frequently 
found straying in the mist of maf/a. So intricate, 
so mazy and so prolonged is the purpose of 
being that it is impossible for it to be accom¬ 
plished in the brief span that we call life. 

Moreover, when one thinks of the uncertainty 
of life is he not assailed by very serious doubts 
about there being any purpose at all in life ? 
Think of the infanta that die in birth or pass 
away after a brief existence, the vigorous young 


lives that are cut of! in the hey-day of youth, 
the endless varied of ways in which death 
comes. Does it not all seem cruel, callous, 
meaningless ? What is this blind, baffling law 
that recks not life, the most beautiful thing in 
creation ? Why this prodigality of waste, this 
wanton sport of building and breaking, this 
wilful and wild scattering of flotsam and jetsam 
on the placid waters of time ? The explanation 
is to be found in that sequence of inciirnations 
of which I spoke, the round of existences that 
makes up the chain of being, some links of 
which are long and others short and which goes 
on dragging its length or breaks and disappears 
by the use made of each separate existence.’ 

Maruchi ventured to ask a <jue3tion. ‘In what 
relation, then, does the Creator stand to the 
individual being , 

‘Take the case of the airship that has carried 
you from one world to another. The analogy is 
not very preci.se but it will help to illustrate my 
meaning. The machine was made by certain 
persona, but you do not expect them to drive or 
steer it and they cannot be responsible for 

anything that may happen to it. Of course a 

machine has no life and no will and is under 

the control of your pilot. But suppose it were 
capable of moving by itself and flying without 
the help of a human hand you would not blame 
any man or the inventor if it were to wreck 

itself. This is by no means a satisfactory 
comparison but really there can be no analogy 
between the world of the spirit and the world of 
matter. What is the notion that you have of the 
Creator ? What have your teachers taught you 
altout the creative Energy behind the creation 
and in what relation does man stand to his 
Maker ?’ 

Maruchi said, ‘Different peoples have different 
scriptures and there are neiiessarily different 
theories about the creation. Rome of these have 
been challenged by science, but to believers the 
scriptures are the word of God, revealed by 
inspiration to prophets or great saints and 
consequently it la blasphemous to question the 
divine authority of these books. And this belief 
has proceeded a stop further since among many 
peoples there is a firm belief that God appears in 
the flesh like a man among men. -Some believe 
that Ho has appeared like this only once, others 
believe that He does so repeatedly according to 
the need of humanity. Thus there have been 
men who are looked upon and worshipped as 
God incarnate.’ 

‘This is inevitable,’ replied the Master, ‘When 
you invest God with a personality similar, even 
if magniReil many times, to that of human 
personality you establish an affinity between 
God and man very different from that between 
God and the rest of the creation. When man 
looks round the world in which he lives he 
finds that he is superior to every other form of 
t life and that he is the lord of aU created beluga 
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He may fancy that he is made in the image of 
Qod, not physically but spiritually and that 
brings him, in his estimation, closer to 
The next step is the conception that the deitv 
may come, now and again, to’dwell in the flesh 
of man. The physical body cannot overcome 
its nature even when God inhabits it and is 
subject to decay and death. Im^ine now 
another world and this can be done without any 
undue strain because it is quite within the 
bounds of possibilities, and probabilities, peopled 
by_ a race incomparably superior to ours. If 
their ideas of the Creator coincided with ours 
would it not be reasonable for them to believe 
that God appears among them as one of them¬ 
selves ? If they were to become aware of the 
existence of a lower order of beings like the 
human race woiild not they indignantly repudiate 
the idea of the incarnation of God as a man ? 
Nothing can help any race to go beyond its 
limitations. The conception of the deity is 
always beset with this difficulty. Wc un¬ 
consciously attribute to Him qualities that are 
human and thus bring Him down to our level. 
If one considers a man as God incarnate he has 
the satisfaction of feeling that he has seen God, 
and God cannot be seen. 

‘No one has any notion of the number of 
worlds similiar to yours and ours, nor is there 
any justification for an assumption that these 
other worlds are not inhabited by beings equal 
to or superior to us in intelligence. If the same 
belief were to prevail in all these worlds among 
all these peoples it would mean that God appears 
in the flesh in every world containing beings who 
telieve in a personal God. This in itself entails 
no difficulty since God pervades the universe 
and if it please Him to appear in the flesh He 
may multiply His image times without number. 
But this belief in the living incarnation of God 
is not as ancient as the human race. The first 
objects of adoration were the manifest forces of 
nature, and the marvels of creation. The mind 
of man was like a mirror in which were reflected 
the glories and terrors of creation. Conflicting 
emotions chased one another in his hea^ Now 
it was a feeling of wonder which intensified into 
worship at the sight of the daily miracle of the 
rising sun, again it was a sense of awe and 
palpiiiting terror on witnessing the war of the 
elements, the roar of the storm and the crash 
of thunder, the swift death that darted from the 
lightning, the devastation caused by an earth¬ 
quake, the sweeping destruction by flood and fire. 
The imagination of man created a bewildering 
multiplicity of divinities. Gradually came to 
him a clarity of thought and a concentration of 
reasoning wat enabled him to realize that 
behind the variety and conflict of phenomena 
fliere is but one first Cause, a single primal 
energy that accounts for all the cmlm and 
commotion in nature, that the shifting panor^a 
of phenomena and change, the unending] 


procession of life and death^ the ceaseless process 
of construction and destruction are like different 
notes of music on the same cosmic instrument 
over which sweep the fingers of the Master 
Musician. Over this revelation the mind of 
man meditated and all the higher hiculties of 
his nature were focussed on the effort to grasp 
this supreme truth. 

‘As the soul of ' man rose as an incense to 
this realization he struggled for words to com- 

i irehend the incomprehensible, and human 

anguage can only designate tbe First Cause as 
a personality. The law of cause and effect is 
everywhere m evidence and immutable, but what 
is there behind the cause, whence the law ? The 
existence of the Lawmaker having been revealed 
the spirit of man hungered for a more intimate 
knowledge of Him and since all things were 
possible to him who made all things He might 
even appear among men to help them, and, if 
need be, to suffer for them. This is a late 
conception, for it took the human race in your 
world and in ours very long to realize the 
existence of a single deity and it took much 
longer to realize that the deity could appear 
among men as a man. If this is essential for 
the salvation of the race how about the many 
races that never comprehended tbe existence of a 
single deity as the ultimate source of creation, 
and yet attained to a high degree of intelligence 
and achieved many triumphs ? The secret of this 
conception lies in the desire to bring God down 
to our own level, to make Him visible to our 
eyes and palpable to our senses. The need for 
our attempting to reach the heights where commu¬ 
nion with Him is possible disappears, but the 
truth remains that the advance of the spirit is 
always along an upward path and even the belief 
in the incarnation of the deity in the flesh does 
not set us free from the struggle necessary for 
the attainment of truth and scaling the heights. We 
forge the links of our own chaim and we have to 
break them. Between us and our destiny there 
is no intervention of any agency other than our 
own will. There is neither help nor hindrance 
out of ourselves and there is no mediator or 
saviour who interposes between us and what 
awaits us as the result of our own actions. We 
sow our own seeds and we reap our own harvest. 

‘What evidence have we got of previous births f 
None, so far as our senses and our intellects are 
of any hel^ to us. We see merely the constant 
round of births and deaths, a span of life which 
is very short even at the longest. There seems to 
be nothing behind or before our present existence. 
There is no instance of any man, who is once 
dead, coming back to a second life and bring 
identified as the other man who lived in a previ¬ 
ous life. Still most of us believe in flie 
immortality^ of the soul and we know for certain 
that the voices of the dead are sometimes living 
gforces influencing tbo lives, thoughts and conduct 
of living man and||fure as real as our own 
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■existence during the term of life. We see a 
positive continuity of existence in this undeniable 
■fact. There is something detachaWe from the mortal 
life of a man, something which death cannot 
•extinguish and which lives and will continue to 
live after the flesh has perisheil. Is belief in past 
fjirths a delusion ? Does not the average ignorant 
man who secs the sun, the stars and the moon 
revolving round the immoveable earth think another 
man who affirms that the (‘arth is whirling round 
the sun to bo under a delusion ? Botwcion your 
man of science and superior education and 
another before whose eyes the spirit-world has 
■revealed itself there is the saiin* disl,ance as 
between the otlier two men. It is the man who 
prides himself upon the prtHiision of his know¬ 
ledge, who is under a delusion, and not the seer 
and the visionary. Igaoranco is alwavs com¬ 
parative and has no fixed stsindard. Whut we 
call knowledg-j is merely the partial removal of 
ignorance. In the world palpable to the senses, 
in tlie vast organism we call nature we Imve to 
lift veil after veil to add to our knowledge. All 
around is uii intricate inuKe of delnsion through 
which we often meander and only tho resohibe 
among us find an opening somewliorc, though 
:the centre still remains undiscovered, Beliind 
•.the visible creation is that other world of the 
spirit wliich is an unknown land to most of us 
and where the doors are opened only to 
the most intrepid and the most dauntless 
seekers, 'riie seen and tho known are often 
Illusory, wliilc the unknown and the unseen 
are fivtiuently true. We know for a fact that our 
senses arc unvelialde as guiiles aiul tlic same, 
statement bolds true of the intellect when wo are 
concerned with jwohlems of the spirit.’ 

■Is it not possible,’ asked Alariichi, ‘that even 
tiic wisest among us may fall into an error when 
it is merely a question of an individual belief ? 
'fhe JJuddba was wiser than many generations of 
men, but liis belief in iirovioiis births might have, 
l)een founded upon a doctrine already in exis¬ 
tence, for in tlie country in which he was horn 
men had believed in previous births and tho 
transmigration of tlie soul from a human to an 
animal body long before him and the liuddlia 
merely emphasized this creed by declaring that 
he remembered jill his previous birtlis, a gift 
of a spiritual memory pos.siblo only to a lluddlia. 
(lould not this jiartieular delusion have persisted 
even in his case ?’ 

‘True, on tho supposition that no man is free 
from error. But as there is an exceiitioii to every 
rule so there must be to this and there may 
appear a man at rare intervals who is entirely 
free from error, and the Buddha was such a man. 
What made him as a young man give up a 
kingdom that was waiting for him and tear 
hiiuseif away from the arms of a beautiful and 
loving wife ? Why did the call of a sutfering 


and misuidod humanity reach liis ears alone ? 
Remember his long and bold (piest for the 
trutli, bow lie follpwod tho usual course of tho 
mortification of the flesh and gave it uii when 
it brought him no light, and how on that 
memorable night uniler tho Bo tree he calmly 
defied the sirens and monsters of .Mara, the 
tempter, and how with the dawn ho emerged into 
the effulgence and glory of full and perfect 
knowleilge. lie never uccepterl anything on trust 
he felt himself hound by no tradition ami 
aeceiiUol no aulliority as unimpeachable. Ho 
rt'jected tho iliviiie authority of the iSeri^itures 
of his own pe.jple. he condoinneil the .sacrihee of 
animrds as part of a religious rite. He broke 
unhesitatingly the trammels of caste, accepted tho 
food of tho umdean and the untouchable, and 
ailmittCLl all to his Order, provided tho test of 
self-re,straiiit and self-disciplino was fulfilled. 
There can be no (lucstion that he accepted no¬ 
thing without evidence that fully satisfied liim, 
but this evidt5uea was not always of a kind that 
othe'rs could understand and follow. Kviilejice 
that to him was convincing and complete was 
intangible and unrealizable to others. After the 
routing of Mara’s army the gates were flung 
l)ack for the spirit of the Buddha to enter the 
doniciiii of full enlightenment. What ho saw and 
learned there can never he known to any other 
man who has not passed the. portals of light and 
entered the land wiKwe all thing.s are known. The 
Buddha spoke of his race,—not a race of kings, 
hut the race of Buddhas. Who else extvi)t him¬ 
self could have any knowledge of that race? Who 
but himself (lould have any knowledge of his 
past birth.s ? Because that kuowledgo transcends 
our own, IrecMiisc*. bo stoo<l on a height tliat 
others may not reach and his vision cxtendotl to 
distances beyond tlie range of our very limited 
vista, would we be justified in saying that he 
was under a dilusitm ? It is better for tho 
wedfan' of our souls that we trust his truth as 
we recognize the wisdom of his teachings. He 
never had any dtdusions, the Bh^sseil One, after 
tlie nii:'ts of unenlightenment had been once 
dispelled. Unknown to him the propulsion of 
the accumulated momentum of his past incarna¬ 
tions imshed liiin out of the king’s palace and 
the, scenes of jilciisuro into tlie dreary and deep 
forest to seek tho lost tlirotid of his past lives 
and the clue that would lead to the solution of 
the riddle of life. When after a prolonged' 
stiug,gle ho found cnlighteiunent he found 
all. ITow can we seek to measure the 
extent of his knowledge by our ignorance, or 
how can we presume his belief to bo a delusion ? 
We may not know, we may not understand 
and yet we can believe, for faith is the strongest 
stall in our luinds when we wish to climb tbs 
height^.* 
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AT THE CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR 

By Likut. P. GOPAla KRISHNAYYA, m.a., m.sc., 
Columbia University, New York. 


O N May 27, 193.'}, it was my unique 
good fortune to bo present at the 
ceremony that opened the world's 
fair at Chicago. Dignitaries and 
notables were scheduled to initiate the exposi¬ 
tion, formally but for all that the honour 
goes to the “unknown citizen.” Long before 
the gates along the three mile front were 
unleashed crowds swarmed about them. The 
fair was opened by the populace. 

A day of brilliant sunshine and clear 
cool air set the exposition oflP to a fine start. 
About four million people were with me on 
that day. At 10 o'clock a blast of band 
music was heard in the upper reaches of 
Michigan Boulevard, and the parade which 
heralded the opening of a century of progress 
began passing the site of the original Fort 
Dearborn, whore the seed of modern Chicago 
was planted over a century ago. Past the 
site of the fort, now built up with towering 
skyscrapers and hustling with the hustle 
of a big city's commerce, the parade wont, 
linking past and present with a chain of 
men and music. The United States Army 
and Navy, reserve oflicers training corps, 
high school bands, military school bands 
from far and wide, they all joined in the 
music. 

Then came in view a big red float, 
dazzling, regal. It is the Queen. 'The 
Queen going to the fair in state. She had just 
been chosen the night before the opening, a 
young blonde beauty from the State of 
Wisconsin, Miss Lillian Andersoc, 23 years 
old. Until recently she was a waitress in a 
caf<5 and Cinderella-like was selected from 
many contestants to be “Queen of Charm” 
of the exposition. Her fifty attendants pay 
their homage to their queen and the people 
on the side lines become her vassals. It 
is her day, but it is Chicago's day, too, 
add as they all pass down the avenue and 
on to the fair grounds, showers of white 


flakes fall from skyscrapers, “Ohs !” and 
“Ahs!” rise from the streets, the fair 
is on. 

After the paraic had entered Soldier 
Field, the opening programme began, with 
an invocation by Bishop George Craig 
Stewart of the Episcopal diocese of Chicago, 
followed by short speeches by Mr. Rufus G. 
Dawes, president of the exposition. Governor 
Henry Horner, Mayor Edward T. Kelly and 
and linallj by the address of Mr. James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General in Roosevelt's 
Cabinet and the President's right-hand man, 
who was instructed by the Chief Executive 
to open the exposition in his place. 

Millions of persons, here or beside their 
radios, all over the United States, heard 
the words of dedication by Mr. Farley. In 
a speech ringing with earnestness, he 
declared the expo.sition open ending with 
the following words, “The century of 
progress celebration tends to substitute 
healthy rivalry among the nations for 
destructive jealousy .... Such events as 
this cement the bond of international friend¬ 
ship and contribute in no small degree to- 
the furtherance of the hopes for all of us. 
Good customers are good neighbours.” 

Mr. Farley then read President Franklin 
D. Roo.sevelt's message. The i’resident with 
his characteristic humiinistic outlook saw in 
the Chicago Expo.sition not only the interest 
of his country, but that of the world at largo. 
He said : 

"Who is there of so little faith as to 
believe that man is so limited that he will 
not find a remedy for the industrial ills that 
periodically make the world shiver with 
doubt and terror ?” 

“ Every convention of the peoples of the 
world bring nearer the time of mutual help¬ 
fulness,” it continued. 

“So I welcome the celebration you are 
now beginning. It is timely not only because 
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it marks a century of accomplishment, but 
it comes at a time when the world needs 
nothing so much as a better mutual under¬ 
standing of the peoples of the earth. 

"So I congratulate Chicago and its guests 
and wish the exposition unbounded success— 
success as a show but more success in 
helping to bring about binding friendship 
among the 'nations of the earth.” 

A gay modern, brilliant show covering 
424 acres of new "made” land and lagoons 
the exposition gives a final triumphant 
answer to those who thought it would be 
impossible in a period of business recession 
to carry out a great world’s fair to com¬ 
pletion. 

It has been done, and with a flourish. 
For three miles along the new lake shore 
there stands today a lively city of colour 
and light built to last five months, the 
duration of the fair, original in architecture 
and full of novel exhibitions and entertain¬ 
ments. 

Architecturally the exposition is a flash 
of modernism, a complete contrast to the 
first Chicago world’s fair which was classical. 
Here are no colonnades, and but little orna¬ 
mentation. The buildings are of a new 
type, all different, each one designed to fit 
the specific use. 

It is an unfamiliar world. The plain 
broad surfaces of the buildings, the lavish 
use of brilliantly coloured paint, the sharp 
angles of the structures, the wide terraces, 
the absence of windows, the frank use of 
factory Jiiadc wallboard, painted, for 
exteriors—these are characteristics of the 
buildings which strike most visitors as 
strange and even shocking but which appeal 
to some as promising experiments in new 
forms of archito(5tnre. 

“The day has come for which we have prepared 
80 long ; Chicago celebrates its centennial,” 
said Mr. Rufus C. Dawes, president of the 
exposition at the opening ceremony. 

‘‘The • century of Chicago’s life has been 
the century of expanding comprehension of 
science and iucreasing use of science for 
the purposes of men. This exposition will 
illustrate the dependence of modern industry 
upon scientific research. Here are gathered the 
evidences of man’s achievement in the realm of 
physical science—proofs of his power to prevail 
over all the perils that beset him. Here in the 
presence of such victories men may gather 
courage to face their unsolved problems.” 


2()7 

Mr. Dawes welcomed the represontativea 
of foreign nations', who, he said, in spite of 
obstacles, had by their presence given to the 
American people a now pledge of friendship 
and sympathy. He acknowledged also the 
contribution made to the exposition by the 
leaders of -American industry. 

While the day time ceremonies were not 
radically dift’erent from those of other 
expositions, those of the evening arc believed 
to be without precedent. 

A remote star opened the exposition 
officially at fl-15 in the night. Areturus, 
210,000,000,000,000 miles (2-10 trillion) away 
from the earth, was assigned the role 
previously filled by kings and presidents. 
The light from this star, which left its 
source in 1S92, the year of the first Chicago 
world’s fair, threw the switch which turned 
on the vast system of lights of the second 
exposition. 

So exact were the calculations of 
astronomers ami preparations of electrical 
experts that those who best understand the 
means by which the star’s energy was put 
to work on earth, say that there was no 
clement of uncertainty about the per¬ 
formance. Even the possibility of clouds 
hiding the star had been foreseen. 

One of the wonders of the stellar 
ceremony is that a great astrormmer, who 
for years has carried on his work despite 
the seeming handicap of blindness, was 
responsible for the idea. Dr. Edwin R. Frost 
recent'y retired director of Yerkes 
Observatory of the University of Chicago was 
originator of the Arc'.turns ceremony. 

After the lighting of a great searchlight 
on the Hall of Science, one building after 
another was illnminated. The exposition 
was abla/e in the. manner of 1933. One does 
not see thousands of bright lights here, but 
rather great, glowing, colourful spaces of 
light; illuminated surfaces ; fountains 
and cascades of light ; luminous composi¬ 
tion p. 

Neon and other luminous gaseous lights 
play their part, but not so large a part as 
was originally expected. The brightly 
painted walls of the buildings, with their 
clear yellows, intense "electric” blues, pure 
greens and red orange hues, need only to be 
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bathed in ordinaiy untinted li^fht to look 
like highly coloured velvety surfaces. 

The exposition is a non-profit enterprise. 
At the opening Mr. Dawes referred to the 
financial set up saying, “This exposition is 
the spontaneous expression of the pride of 
the citizenship of (Miicago. It has been 
sustained by the voluntary action of 
individuals. No part of the burden of its 
expense has been laid upon the taxpayer.’' 

The United States Govcnirnont participa¬ 
tes, having ofllicially reoognizod the exposition 
and aj)propriated about Ks. 1,000,000 for its 
building and exhibits, but there was no 
subsidy for the exposition itself. 

Estimates on how long it will require to 
take in the world’s fair vary from a week, 
for a business man’s w’hirlwind survey of the 
exhibits and fling at the concessions, to the 
entire five months period for one who wants 
to do a thorough job of it. 

There are some sixty buildings given 
over to free exhibits, with a total corridor 
length or walking distance of eighty-two 
miles. There are some 12,000 exhibits, so 
that if two minutes were devoted to the 
scrutiny of each on(> it would retjuire six 
weeks to see them all, w'orking ten hours a 
day. 

The visitor may look upon the world 
as it existed before man made his appearance, 
and, in aniiunt(‘d dioramas and nimated replies, 
sec prehistoric monsters foraging and fighu 
ing ajuong flora and fanna of their primordial 
age. 

The “wonders” of the exposition include 
a walled city from China, a golden roofed 
temple from Jehol, a Belgian village uprooted 
from the sixteenth century and roads, 
aqueducts and siege works of the Caesars 
of Rome. 

There are also maps that guided 
Christopher Columbus on his voyages, the 
Great Chalice of Antioch, which some 
students believe to be the Holy Grail; the 
picturesque nunnery of Uxraol, representing 
the height of Mayan culture, and tea houses 
from Japan. 

Eighteen nations are participating in the 
exposition, either oflScially or through exhibits 
privately financed. Ten countries officially 
represented by large buildings or exhibits 


are Italy, Sweden, Canada, Czechoslovakia). 
Japan, China, Morocco, the Irish Free State,. 
Egypt aud the Dominican Republic. Those 
having privately financed exhibits are Great 
Britain, France, Denmark, Norway, Belgium,. 
Poland, Mexico and Cuba. 

Most of the nations participating in the 
fair have blended modern scientific aebieve- 
ments with the ancient representations of 
tbeir lands. The Irish Free State is showing 
how it transformed the River Shanon from 
a subject of sentimental songs to a great 
new power development. 

Buildings, exhibits and features of the 
world fair, r< presenting Hfi per cent of the 
Rri. 100,000,000 invesbid in the exposition,, 
arc available to any one who pays the 
general admission fee of 50 cents (nearly 
equal to lls. 2) to enter the cighty-two miles 
of exhibits can be viewed without any extra 
charge. 

The exhibits may be divided roughly 
into several groups : The industrial, includ¬ 
ing electrical, travel and transport; hete- 
rogeneons industries, jnodel house group.s, 
the agricultural and dairy products industries,, 
the basic sciences, medicine aud nursing, the 
social sciences, exhibits from foreign 
countries, and those of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the thirty-eight States. 

One of the main features is exhibits in 
the radio and communications and the 
lOlectrical Buildings. Here is illustrated the 
principle of electricity from a vast power 
system to a light that burns without wires 
when held in the visitor’s hand. 

The Hall of Science, in which hundreds 
of exliibits tell of scientific advancement in the 
last 100 years, is a centre of special interest. 

Great exhibits portray the contribution 
religion has made in the last 100 years to 
the world’s welfare and advancement, parti¬ 
cularly in the fields of education, social 
service, architecture, art, hospitalization, 
homo and foreign missions, care of the aged, 
indigent and homeless, international relations, 
industrial justice and spiritual unity. The 
focal point is the beautiful Hall of Religion 
in a garden like setting overlooking the 
central lagoon. Here different faiths tell 
the story of their services, while ecclesiastical 
relics and works of art are shown. 
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The story of how the eartli is made to 
yield its resources of foods and fibres and 
how these are converted to the uses of many 
nations is shown beneath a colourfully decorat¬ 
ed ceiling in the food and agricultural building. 

Thrilling rides dot the Midway, the 
amusement centre, Motion-picture shows, 
floor shows in French caf<?s, freaks, snake 
and alligator wrestling matches, Red Indians, 
cow-boys, war shows—they are all there— 
and the price varies from free admission to 
all the purse will stand. 

The feature attraction of the ride assem¬ 
bly and towering over the rest of the fair 
is the Sky Ride. The lofty steel towers of 
the ride, 62S feet high, arc 2000 feet apart 
with the lagoon between. St(!el rocket cars 
give the visitor a ride comparable to that 
enjoyed in the airplane. 

Outside the e.xposition grounds and close 
to the north gateway arc three famous 
Chicago show places, the Art Institute, 
hoo.sing Rs. 300,000,000 of famous paintings, 
many of which Averc loaned for the duration 
of the fair by 200 art collectors all over the 
world ; the Shedd Acqnarium and the Field 
Museum of Natural History. 
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Three sections of the old Fine Arts. 
Building, one of the glories of the 1803 
world's fair, are now reconstructed perma¬ 
nently in Indiana lime-stone, as the Museum, 
of Science and Industry. It supplements 
the exhibits of a century of progress in many 
wd^'s, and has on<} feature which is uniipie 
in American museum exhibits, a real coal 
mine in operation. 

(fivili/ation’s reward for the last forty 
years is not spotless. A world war, the 
injustices that followed, the economic crisis 
that has unnerved the whole world—these have 
given rise to doubting and (piestiouing. They 
arc oven linked with the rise of science. 
Jii this increasing domination of the laboratory 
on these machines that have shortened the 
working day and given a standard of living, 
at least in America that would have seemed 
regal in 1833, there arc skill, intelligence 
and even spirituality. A race that can rise 
to such heights by mastering energy and 
matter may look forward to the future with 
hope. If this century of progress stands 
for science as the compicror of nature, 
perhaj)s the next will reveal social man .as- 
the con(pieror of science. 


THE BATTLE OF PANIPAT-ITS CAUSES AND 

CONSEQUENCES 

A STUllY 

Bv G. 8. SARDEHAI 


T he fateful battle of Panipat is a theme 
of peculiar interest to the student 
of Maratha history and supplies a 
fruitful subject for historical investi¬ 
gation hardly equalled by any other episode. 
It not only involves innumerable questions 
and controversies concerning the wisdom of 
Maratha policy and tactics, but properly 
studied from the profuse documents now 
available, it clearly explains the strong and 
weak points of Maratha expansion beyond 
the Nerbudda. The subject has not received 


suflicicnt attention from careful scholars and* 
has to be thoroughly studied. 1 am, therefore,, 
presenting my own study of it in this paper. 

The antecedents of that great event go 
back a decade or two, and can be clearly set 
out in a chain of causation. The disaster 
of Panipat appears now to be the inevitable 
consequence of Maratha commitments delibe¬ 
rately undertaken by the first three Peshwas,. 
who all vigorously tried to complete the 
ideal of Hindu-^Pad-Padshahi first conceived 
but left unfinished by the great founder of' 
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the Marstha Raj. This ambition of the 
Peshwas brought them into increasing conflict 
with the various chiefs and potentates who, 
like the Nizam, losing the support of the 
■central authority of the Emperor, tried to 
carve out an independent field and seize a 
slice of the falling empire. The deadly blow 
dealt to it by Nadir Shah in 1739 made the 
existence of the Emperor so precarious that 
he came to be at the mercy of any invader 
of superior strength ; and when he found that 
the Peshwas had proved themselves capable 
of dictating terms to the viirious warring 
elements in India, he decided to seek their 
protection in order to maintain his position. 
The Peshwa had already in 1743 practically 
wrested the Subas of Malwa and Bundel- 
kkatul from the Emperor’s hands and thereby 
threatened the existence of the bordering 
Rajput states, the principal among whom was 
then Jaipur which was ruled by Sawai 
Jai Sing. His death in the same year started 
the usual wars of succession between the 
rival claimants which the shrewd Peshwa 
was not slow to turn to his own advantage. 
He at once deputed his two able generals, 
Ranoji Sindia and Malharrao Holkar, the 
founders of the two present Maratha Stat<!s 
in Malwa, to adjust Ih.e dispute about the 
vacant seat of ,liiipur, if necessiiry by force 
of arms. The Peshwa could not long be 
present in the North to guide the course of 
events, owing to troubles at 8atara created 
by Shahu’s declining health and old age, and 
the movements of Nizam-ul-Mulk who was 
at the time trying to strengthen his hold on 
the Karnatak. 


Deaths of important personages have 
often been politically convulsive in all times 
and places, and in this respect the middle of 
the eighteenth century proved to be a period 
of peculiar unrest for India and materially 
changed the fnture course of history. The 
student will therefore do well to note 
carefully the following events : 

21-9-1743 Sawai Jai Singh dies. 

9-6-1747 Nadir Shah is murdered and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali rises to 
power. 

15-4-1748 Emperor Muhammad Shah dies. 
21-5-1748 Nizam-ul-Mulk dies. 

21-6-1749 Abhay Singh of Jodhpur dies. 


14-12-1749 King Shahn dies. 

5-12-lt50 Nasii^ang is murdered. 
12-12-1750 Jshwar Singh of Jaipur commits 
suicide. 

These events created a confused situation 
which we must carefully analyse, particularly 
as regards events occurring at the courts of 
Delhi and Satara. Jai Singh’s death started 
a war of succession which lasted practically 
from 1745 to 1752. Similarly the Emperor’s 
death in 1748 involved Vazir Safdar Jang in 
a war against the Rohillas which continued 
from November 1748 to June 1751. The 
Sindia and the Hclkar whom the Peshwa had 
stationed in the North with full instructions 
to handle the situation and with ample free¬ 
dom to act as occasion and emergency 
required, weakened the Maratha cause by 
personal jealousies and between them managed 
to destroy all the friendship and good feeling 
which the first two Peshwas had sedulously 
cultivated with the Rajput princes. This 
alienation of Rajput sympathies by Sindia 
and Holkar must be borne in mind as one 
of the predisposing factors, which ultimately 
frustrated the Maratha attempts to establish 
a Hindu Empire for India. The Jaipur ruler, 
Ishwar Singh, was so exasperated by the 
Maratha encroachments on his dominions 
that he found life impossible and, along with 
throe of his Ranis put an end to his life 
by swallowing poison, at which twenty maid¬ 
servants followed the same course by resorting 
to cobra-bites. This occurrence was so 
keenly resented by the Rajputs all round, 
that they inflicted frightful atrocities upon 
the Maratha troops at the time stationed at 
Jaipur to exact the Maratha demand.«. 'Fho 
whole affair is eloquently described in letter 
No. 31 of P. D. Selection 2, dated 21-2-1751 
and shows how the Rajputs and the 
Marathas became bitter enemies thereafter. 

Apart from the Maratha dealings with 
the Rajputs, the Peshwa undertook the more 
difficult task of helping the Emperor out of 
his embarrassments, which the invasions of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had created. After 
Nadir Shah’s death, his successor Ahmad 
Shah laid claim to the Panjab as part of his 
inheritance, entered India and seized Lahore 
in January 1748 ; but as he advanced to 
Sirhind, he was routed and compelled to 
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retreat by Prince Ahmad. The battle 
that decided the ceutest took place at 
Manupur on 11th March 1748, but 
the Emporor’a death occurring shortly 
after, resulted in concentrating all power 
into the hands of Vazir Mansur Ali Safdar 
Jang who used this opportunity for crushing 
the Rohillas who were his troublesome 
neighbours. Thus an open war ensued 
between them which lasted for over two years. 
In this war the Vazir being unable to cope 
with the strength of the Iloliillas, invited the 
help of Sindia and Holkar who were then at 
Jaipur and with the united forces indicted a 
crushing defeat upon his opponents at the 
battle of Ilusainpur on 19-4-1751, thereby 
establishing Maratha prestige in the politic.s 
of D.5lhi. As a counterpoise, the worsted 
Rohillas looked to the Abdali King as their 
saviour and induced him to invade India 
and put down the power of the Vazir. He 
was only too eager to retrieve his defeat of 
three years ago at Sirlund, readily entered 
India early in 17.52 and this time not only 
succeeded in annexing the two frontier 
provinces of Lahore and Multan, but came 
right upon Delhi on 1st April. Finding 
however the heat of the Indian plains 
unbearable, ho quickly returned to his country, 
having stationed military outposts under his 
own son for the defence of the newly 
compiered territories. Tlie loss of the Panjab 
was bitterly felt by the Emperor who with 
the advice of the new Vazir Ghaziuddin 
Iraad-ul-Mulk openly accepted Maratha 
protection, contracted an agreement with 
Biudia and Holkar at the end of May 1752 
and granted them the ('lhatUh over all tlu; 
northern territories of the Empire in return 
for their promise of service. This proceeding 
gave rise to a perpetual hostility between 
the King of the Afghans and the Peshwa, 
each in turn trying to establish control over 
the Emperor and his capital. The natural 
result was a long-drawu contest between 
them, which was ultimately decided at Panip.at. 

The Sindia and Holkar, it may be realized, 

evidently committed the Peshwa rather 
rashly to an undertaking which proved too 
much for their scanty resources, particularly 
when the Peshwa bad on his hand other 
momentous issues in the South. The defence 


of the vast territories of Northern India 
stretching from Attock to the environs of 
Bengal, .against both internul revolt and 
foreign aggression was not an easy task to 
perform. The Peshwa’s undertaking was 
indeed the forerunner of the famous subsi¬ 
diary system of Lord Wellesley and would 
have proved fairly successful had the two 
agents of the Peshwa, Sindia and Holkar, 
acted ill complete accord with each other. 
Tneir mutual jealousy and antagonism spoilt 
the game. The Peshwa was too much 
occupied in consolidating his position in the 
South either to pay a personal visit to the 
North or to despatch snflicient funds and 
forces for carrying out the pledges given to 
the Emperor. The Maratha undertaking was 
an open ehallenge to the Afghan King, who 
was urged thereon by Najib-ud-Dowla, an 
astute Rohilha chief who represented the anti- 
Maratha faction at the court of Delhi. Thus- 
cami! into being a contest, which had to be 
legitimately fought out on the principle of 
trial of strength. Having contracted the 
agreement for the didence of the Emperor, 
the Sindia and Holkar immediately returned 
to the South, explained matters to the 
Peshwa and brought a strong force to Delhi' 
headed by the Peshwa’s cousin Raghoba. 
During 17.54 the combined Maratha armies 
vanquished all opposition to their plans and 
on the advice of Ghaziuddin having deposed 
the incompetent Emperoi*, installed Alamgir II 
on the throne and returned to the South 
after eHecting a settlement of the outstanding 
jiroblems. The Abdali was not slow to act. 
He soon learned from Najib-nd-DowIa all 
that the Marathas had accomplished, and, 
luiving formed his plans, descended upon 
Delhi in the early montlis of 1757, carried 
all opposition before him and in revenge this 
time went a step further. From Delhi he 
proceeded southward, laid waste the Hindu 
shrine and town of Mathura and devastated 
the country right up to Agra. He however 
found the heat intolerable and went back to 
his country committing frightful atrocities 
on the way. 

This bold proceeding on the part of the 
Abdali roused the Peshwa to a sense of his 
situation. He had already achieved un¬ 
precedented successes in the Karnatak and didi 
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not think it a serious business to enter into a 
<jontcst with the Afghan enemy in the North. 
Even while the Abdali was entering India, the 
Pcshwa again despatched his cousin Raghoba 
with a large force from the Deccan. The 
latter entered Delhi upon the heels of the 
Abdali and followed him right up to Attock 
on the Indus, clearing the intervening 
territory of all vestige of the Afghan 
oonqiiest. Before llaghoba had time to 
consolidate the Maratha position in the Punjab 
and establish strong outposts against future 
contingency, he was called away to the South 
by the Peshwa, leaving the situation to 
subordinates and self-s(‘cking individuals. 
This was Najib-ud-Dowla's opportunity. 
Inspired by a hatnid for the increasing 
Maratha penetration, he collected all the 
Rohilla resources for a heroic struggle, eutreat- 
■cd the Abdali for an early return and strongly 
prepared to oppose the Maratha armies, 
should they happen to ent''r Delhi again. 
The Peshwa was too much engrossed with 
the affairs in the South to pay personal 
•attention to the, dtvelopments of events at 
the imperial court. 'Phe Holkur was in the 
south and Dattaji Sindia, a rather r.ish and 
reckless soldier who was alone handling the 
'Situation at Delhi, was unable to deal a 
timely blow t«t the growing intrigues and 
activities of Najib. At the cud of 1759 the 
Abdali made a sudden sweep into the Punjab 
and having (juickly effected a strong combi¬ 
nation witJi the Rohilla chiefs, uttack(;d 
Dattaji by desperately e.rossing to the riglit 
side of the Jumna and killed him outright on 
January 10, 1700. 'Phis year, however, the 
Abdali did not take his usual summer return 
to his own country, but remained in India 
for the whole year, coiupI(;ting his measures 
not only for tlic dcfciico of the Mughal throne 
but for inflicting a crushing blow upon the 
Marathas if tlmy dared to come and face 
him once more. 

And tins is exactly what happened. The 
news of the sad event of Dattaji Sindia’s 
defeat and death at tlie hands of the Abdali 
was not long in roaching the i^oshwa. lie 
received it with gloomy forebodings in the 
midst of a flush of victory he had obtained 
over the Nizam at Udgir. He (piickly pre¬ 
pared to meet the challenge. lie collected 


a large army near Ahmadnagar, brought 
together most of his veteran commanders 
and leaders of contingents, organized a strong 
pack of artillery under the famous expert 
Ibrahim Khan G-ardi, trained by Bussy and 
quickly despatched them under the leadership 
of his own cousin Sadashivrao Bhau with 
instructions liualJy to dispose of the trouble¬ 
some Afghan combination. This grand 
expedition left the banks of the Godavari 
on the I4th March 1700 and exactly ten 
months to the day, on the 14th January met 
with its final doom at Panipat. Having crossed 
the Chambal at the end of May, the impetu¬ 
ous Bhau reached the banks of the river 
Gambhir to the south of Agra, ardently 
desiring to cross the Jumna and got at the 
Abdali who had pitched his camp at Anu- 
pashahar not far from present Aligarh. But 
early rains had flooded the little stream so 
heavily that it caused the Bhau and his 
army a detention of a full mouth to go across. 
Finding the .Jumna utterly impassable, the 
Maratha armies advanced upon Delhi of 
which they took an easy possession on 1st 
August 17(50, and which the Abdali on the 
opposite bank was extremely mortified at 
his inability to succour. Two mouths passed 
:ind yet tlicre was no pro-spcct for either 
combatants to ero3.s the floods in order to 
encounter each other. The gigantic armies 
ate up the whole territory for their food and 
when further stay was found impossible, the 
Bhau proce,cded along the river to the north 
as far as Kunjpura, an outpost on the home¬ 
ward imircli of the Abilali, which although 
strongly garrisoned surrondo.riid into Maratini 
hands without much effort. Hero the Bhau 
performed tlic national fiistivity of 
Dii.iscra on 19th Octob('r witli a triumph 
and splendour hardly eiiuallcd ever before 
or since. He then ])rcpared to cross tiic Jumna 
higher up, but was sur|)risnd to learn that 
the Abd'ili ha<l forded tlic river to the right 
side wit'a all his troops, baggage and artillery 
at Bagpat about 20 miles north of Delhi 
between 2(5th and JiSth October, thus intercep¬ 
ting Mitratha communications with Delhi and 
further south. The operations involved for the 
Abdali also a break of communications with 
his home, it will thus be realized that the 
strategy of Panipat depended mainly on (he 
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skill and practice of successfully crossing 
large rivers, a phase of warfare in which 
Dattaji Sindia was twice foiled the year 
before, but in which the Abdali with his 
repeated ex))erience not only of all the rivers 
of the Paujab, but of those of Afghanistan and 
Central Asia, was more than a match for the 
Bhau, who never had occasion for large scale 
operations, in the South. The Bhau (juickly 
retraced his step,s from Kunjpura and hurried 
to the south to meet the Afghans ; but 
realizing that they could not be easily subdu¬ 
ed, he pitched his camp with the town of 
Panipat at his back ; while the Afghans 
formed themselves in battle array at Sonpat 
about 20 miles further south. Each of the 
two combatants had the fighting strength 
reaching nearly a lakh of souls, with double 
or treble that number of non-combatants. 
The opposing armies lay facing each other 
for full two mouths and a half. At the 
beginning of this period, the Marathas were 
certainly superior in spirit and provisions 
and it is yet an unsolved mystery why the 
Bhau did not at once attack the Abdali, who 
was at first considerably weaker. The former 
was repeatedly promised succours from the 
South and was asked to wait until these 
arrived, so as to make short work of the 
enemy between two largo divisions of the 
Maratha armies and with tlie river Jiimna 
preventing an easy escape beyond for the 
Afghans. But in generalship the Abdali was 
doubtless an unet^uallod tactician of his day 
and could easily take the Bliau in. Ho 
gradually succeeded in cutting off the supply 
of provisions reaching the Maratha camps 
and compelliijg his opponents to offer a battle 
on his own terms out of sheer desperation. 
The Bhau’s situation became so critical 
towards the beginning of January that on 
the 14th of the month, he was compelled 
to bring out his large army for a final attack. 
When the two met, a terrible battle ensued 
from nine o^clock in the morning for more 
than six hours, at the end of which a random 
shot killed the Peshwa’s sou on his elephant 
and turned the scales against the Marathas. 
Moved with the piteous sight of his dead 
nephew the Bhau lost his self-control, rushed 
recklessly into the thick of the fight and 
was heard of no more. The victorious 


Afghans chafing under the terrible lo8so.s 
which they had suffered during the diiy 
showed no mercy to their vanejuished foes. 
Thousands wore out to pieces, particularly 
the helpless non-combatants and only a few 
escaped with life under cover of the quicken¬ 
ing darkness of the short winter day. The 
flower of the Maratha army with most of 
their veteran commanders perished cither on 
the battle-field or of the wounds ; the news 
of the disaster reached the Peshwa in Malwa 
a week later and so unsettled his mind that 
he pined away to death within a few months. 
The Rajputs could have certainly cased the 
desperate situation of the Maratha forces : 
but they deliberately chose to remain passive 
onlookers. 

The battle of Panipat is usually under¬ 
stood by most writers to have given a final 
blow to the rising power of the Alarathas. 
This J think is far from being the case. 
The loss was doubtless heavy so far as 
man-power was concerned ; but beyond 
this, the disaster did not materially affect the 
Maratha fortunes. A younger generation 
arose to replace (juickly the losses suffered 
at Panipat and so far as the Afghans were 
concerned, they did not gain anything by 
their victory. Ahmad Shah, already worn out 
by a long and haras,sing campaign of eighteen 
months and not earing to trust Najib- 
ud-Dowla or his lukewarm allies any longer, 
t(>ok his final leave, early in March 1701, of 
the Indian plains which had brought him no 
material profit and no fotiger sustained his 
claim to th<! Panjab, whore tfic indigenous 
Sikhs were already establishing their sway. 
Tlie IMarathiis made good their fortunes ten 
years later wficn the nc.vt Peshwa and his 
spirited generals including Mahadji Sindia 
brought the legitimate Emperor to Delhi and 
installed him on his hereditary throne under 
Maratha protection, thus fulfilling to the 
letter the .sacred undertaking of 1752, and 
indirectly also the grand ideal of Hindu-Pad- 
Padshahi for which the Peshwas had been 
striving from the beginning of their regime. 
The crowning and declining point of Maratha 
fortunes was not the day that brought upon 
the Marathas the disaster of Panipat, but the 
day on which their best and most highly 
qualified ruler, Peshwa Madhavrao I died a 
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premature death in 1772. The great Maratha 
historian corroborates this view indirectly 
when he writes that “the plains of Panipat 
were not more fatal to the Maratha Empire 
than the early end of this excellent prince.” 

Even today Panipat stirs the heart of the 
Maratha us nothing else does. It is the 
disaster that has invested the event with all 
the glory and pride of a true soldier. More 
than once during the long wait of two and 
a half months when a body of over three lakhs 
of people were cooped up at Panipat, an 
escape was suggested by taking to flight and 
as often was the ignominious idea of saving 
life either by flight or by capitulation, spurned 
away equally by the non-combatants including 
women and servants. Writes Major Evans 
Bell : “Even the battle of Panipat was a 
triumph and a glory for the Marathas. They 
fought in the cause of India for the Indians, 
while the great Mohaimnadan princes of 
Delhi, of Oudh and the Decc-an stood aside 
intriguiug and trimming : and though the 
Marathas were defeated, the victorious 
Afghans retired and never again interfered 
with the affairs of India.” 

But in a different sense the battle of 
Panipat did verily prove a turning-point in 


Indian history. In the middle of the 18th 
century, there were two strong parties 
contending for the mastery of India, the 
rising Marathas and the waning Moslems. A 
third Power, the British, were just rising on 
the Indian horizon. The first two so weakened 
each other by their mutual struggles culmina¬ 
ting in Panipat that the field was made clear 
for the third. The learned author of the 
Origin of Bombag (Dr. Gersou da Kunha) has 
fully grasped this point when he says that 
“the fall of the Angrias and the disaster of 
Panipat freed the British from the thraldom 
of insidious neighbours and hastened their 
rise.” This is amply corroborated by the 
easy manner in which four years after 
Panipat, Clive obtained the Diwani of Bengal 
/. r., practically th(^ mastery of that rich ‘ 
province and consequently of India. Bengal 
had then been subjugated by the Bhosla of 
Nagpur and had the Peshwas been victorious 
at Panipat, one feels certain that neither the 
Bhosla not the Peshwa would have allowed 
Bengal to slip out of their hands so easily, 
leaving the situation for Clive to manage as 
best as he could under the prevailing 
circumstances. 


A PRINCELY PATRON OF INDIAN MUSIC* 

A Reriar 

BY O. C. GANGOLY 


All lovers of Indian culUire will feel personally 
(p-ateful, for this excellent introduction to Indian 
musii, to the author of this beautifully printed 
volume. In ancient times, the l*rin<?ea of India have 
been enthusiastic patrons of Indian art and culture. But 
in recent times, our enlightened Princes, Rajas and 
Maharajas have hardly evinced any manner of 
interest in any phase of Indian culture, and their 
fre(]uent and expensive sojourns to Europe have, with 
few honourable exceptions, turned them into amiable 
“opponents” of all forms of Indian art, and their 
activities have hardly strayed beyond the adventures 
of the Polo fields, or the Dog Bhows. To the Maha- 
rana of Dharampur, therefore, belongs the unique 
honour of being the only Prince who has set an 
example in, what way the time and purse of our 
ancieut aristocracy could be usefully employed in 

• SANGIT BHAVA by Maharana Vijayademi of 
Dfmrampur, eight colour plates, pp ]H6. D. B. 
Ihraporevala Sons S Co., BotnJmy, 1933. Price Rs 15. 


furthering the cause of Indian education and culture. 
In this sumptuous volume before us, one of a 
projectol scries of volumes intended to cover the 
whole field of Indian melodies, our distinguished 
author has given a very eminently useful and practi¬ 
cal guide to ludian music. The publicatioa, primarily 
intended for the use of Europeans, very appropriately 
gives the text and the staff' notations in English, as 
well as in Ercnch, and is sure to prove of invaluable 
help—“particnlarly to those in the West eager to know 
the fundamental structure of Indian melodies.” The 
Ian of the work is to give in each volume accurate 
escriptions and note compositions of a particular 
Jtaga and five related raginis or minor melodies of 
eacu, demonstrated by ‘sioara-alapa’ and a typical 
classical song illustrating each melody, all given in 
staff* notations, along with the words of the song 
printed in Hindi and in English transliteration. This 
text is accompanied by a pictorial illustration {tastevr) 
of each ragini, specially drawn by a modern Indian 
artist, on the basis of ancient ragmala pictures, as 
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enunciated in old muaical texts. The present rplume 
is demoted to the Eaf^a Bhairara, with the traditional 
raginis of the melody affording to the school of 
Hanumana, vix., Bhairavi, Bangali, Madhyatnadi 
and ^indhavi, as current in modern practices. 

In a practical and popular ^lidc, such as ofTered 
by our author, in such a lavishly attractive form, 
there was no room for any kind of scientific or 
expert disquisition on the theory of the rm/a*, or a 
history or their evolution. Yet there arc many 
practical difficulties and pitfalls which it is impossible 
to avoid in writing text-books or guides on Indian 
music. We arc tempted to point out one of these 
typical pitfalls as illustrated in the volume before us. 
But we do so with all respect and humility and 
with an express reservation that our remarks oiler 
no criticism to the valuable work of the author—and 
should not he interpreted to discount, or to depreciate 
the value of the volume in any way. 

In the long and checkertid history of the evolution 
of the rdyas, the origins of which can be tracal as 
far back as the fifth century A. 1)., the old Indian 
melody-typos have undergone many changes and 
some have, from time to time, dropped from 
current practices, the place of the melody going 
out of use being taken by their popular substitutes 
for the time baing in favour in ])articu]ar schools, or 
areas of culture. In this way, many of our rngast 
and raginis have lost their original forms, and their 
note-compositions as given in the andent texts in many 
cases differ from their forms as available in current 
practices, as they have reached us, today, through 
their long career of evolution. Many melodies, whose 
names only survive, had gone out of practice long 
ago and arc sometimes confused with other melodics 
m similar names though their structural forms and 
rasa arc fundamentally different. Some typical parallels 
and contrasts, (parallels, in similarity in names, and 
contrasts in note structure), are offered by the 
misleading pairs--AVo, and Natika, Todi and Todilca- 
Ituria), fksha and Pesbnk, JMit and lAilHa, Snranya 
and Saranyi, Sariri and Barerika. It is of considerable 
doubt, (though valiant efforts have been in ado to 
establish an identity), if the Khamaj as knwm in 
current i)ractie.e, has any relation to the old melody 
known, under the name of K/iamrati, in our ancient 
text. 

The data in tlio volume before us curiously 
offers a very typical illustration of this peculiar 
confusion. 

The Ragini Madhu-Madhari is here 

cited as a raqini licloiiging to the group of Bhairava. 
Now, Madhu-Madhari in its peculiar note structure, 
with ri as its radi or dominant note^ and nm as its 
anuradi or interpretative note, and with ya and dha as 
its dissonant {vivadi.) note is not a morning ntya at 
all and cannot he allocated to the Ilaga Bhairava. 
Tie ancient texts properly assign to this group the 

Bagini madhyam-adi which is one of 

the old grama-ragas, and which long ago dropi»ed 
out of lise, and is, scarcely, known, or recognized by 
very few, if any, living mlads today. Its structural 


com)>ositiou 'begins with the madhyama note 
(madkyam adi) and has the same note for its 
dominant feature (amsa). According to some, it is u 
septa-tonic melody, according to others it abjures ri 
and dha. It is, therefore, fundamentally difl'ereut 
both in farm and rnsa, in its note-structure, as well 
as its emotive value, from Madku-madhavi, properly 
so-called and which latter belongs to the tkiramjn 
group. This confusion is of a little long 
standing, and not of recent growth, as in many later 
texts, this Ragini of Bhairava is wrongly designated 
by the name of Mndini-madhari instead of its correct 
name uindhyaiiindi and our author cannot lie held 
responsible for this. Happily, the author has 
unconsciously offered a very convincing evidence of 
the confusion. On the i>age opposite 21, the author 
has reproduced in a tiny miniature in colour, the 
correct jrictorial version of Madhu-madhavi, 
properly so-called, from an old picture. This pictoriar 
version gives a fundamentally different iaswir 
(visual pattern, jiietorial design) from the visual 
picture proper to Madhyamadi, the rasa of which 
18 interiiretcd as ‘an embracing couple’—‘Shiva and 
Sakti’, (ill this case, the Ragini Madhyamadi), as 
correctly iiitcriiretcd in the illustration by Mr, M. B. 
Savant in strict conformity with the dhyana prescribed 
in the ancient text. As the old picture of Mndhu~ 
niadhari demonstrates it is not the expression of the 
7-asa of sambhaya. Sringara (which madhyamadi 
stands for)—but the emotion of a heroine awaiting 
her lover—in the sweet, (madha) early spring (ynadham) 
easily understood, in terms of the Vaishnava 
symliolism of ‘Radha waiting for Madhava’ in the 
'fuadhu ?nasa’ the ‘month ushering the spring 
season.’ 

The illustrations which form an attractive feature 
of this jirinixily tribute, deserve a word of eomraenda- 
tion. Though lacking in the depth and conviction 
of the old rnyamala masterpieces, this new pictorial 
tribute is a valiant and praiseworthy eflbrt to 
visualize the dramatic atmosphere suggested by the 
sound-forms of ancient Indian melodies. Though 
the artist employs Indian architecture and local 
ethnic types and costumes, they are imprisoned in 
their Indian settings and fail to attain universal 
qualities, and Bomctinies degenerate, as in the picture 
of Bhairava, to a cheap theatrical effect. ‘Bhairavi,’ 
and ‘Kaindhavi,’ arc perhaps the two most successful 
attempts in this new but creditable pictorial inter- 
jiretation of Indian music. The get-up and printing 
of the volume is excclJent. 

The volume would have certainly enhanced in 
value if (he patronizing I'orcward, with its qumnt 

i 'argons and grotesque c\|)lctives of artistic pretensions 
lad been omitted. The author’s own preface 
sufficiently sets forth the aim of the project with 
courteous dignity and princely modesty. 

The large and growing Indian public interested 
in the culture of Indian music will surely accord to 
this enterprise a cordial welcome. The author’s 
effort deserves a warm reception both in India and 
abroad. 



CHINA’S SAD PLIGHT 

By BIKKO 


E vents are moving fast in the Far 
East. Mr. Kahara, who held the 
portfolio of Communications in the 
Ministry that the murdered Mr. 
Inukai organized in the middle of December 
1931, revealed some time back that the 
seizure of Manchuria by force was in the 
plans of the Japanese Army from a long time 
before, and that ihc reason why it was not 
carried out during General Tanaka’s Ministry 
was his pusillanimity. 

Some four years later, however, when 
General Tanaka was already gathcjrcd to his 
ancestors and Japan was under a jninistry 
the chief of which was not a soldier, the 
seizure took place on the excuse of an outrage 
alleged to have berm committed by the Chinese. 
Manchuria is now Manehukuo, and its people 
arc, according to Japanese expositors, free 
from the intolerable hardships they were 
suffering under the ('hinesc misrule, and are 
happy and contented. 

Manchnkuo, however, is now a little more 
than its original. What I mean by that 
perhaps requires a little explaining. When 
the Chinese ruled the territory Manchuria 
proper (Manchuria is an English appellation) 
was called by them as the Three Eastern 
Provinces. After the trouble started, the 
thoughts of the ‘jiurses’ who brought it 
into existence were perhaps not quite clear 
as regards the extent of the territory. When 
the declaration of freedom and independence 
was made and Manchuria became a self- 
determined sovereign State, its far-sighted 
Japanese advisers and functionaries wisely 
included the name of the Governor of Jehol 
as one of its founders. This wedge afterwards 
allowed a whole army to pass through. 
For, on the allegation of a rebellion against 
him, an expedition was sent and Jehol was 
taken. iSo Manehukuo now consists of four 
provinces. Whether it will remain so 
circumscribed in area is not quite clear yet 
A provincial Government here and another 


there, in places outside the present domain 
of the new State, are, if press despatches are 
to be believed, expressing fond desires to 
be parts of this well ordered, peaceful, and 
happy state, and so developments are always 
possible. One might say that developments 
are in progress. But more of that anon. 

When the Lytton Commission, in fact, 
enquired, first at Hsinking, as the old Chinese 
city Changchun is now called, and then at 
Tokyo, as to what were tJic boundary lines of 
the new State, they got no reply. Later the 
Great Wall was spoken of as its natural 
southern boundary line, which delimiting its 
area efi’cctively also buffered it against the 
Chinese, south of the wall. This was when 
Jehol was not yet occupied. After its 
occupation, however, it was said that the 
Wall was not sufficient of a protection, and 
that a buffer zone south of it was required, 
for the Chinese “insincerely” continued to 
send expeditions with a view to the recovery 
of the lost territory. 

And these expeditions have been productive 
of very serious results. For the battles that 
followel and continue south of the Great 
Wall have been deadly in their effects—to 
the Chinese. Ill-equipped and seriously 
wanting in artillery with almost no lighting 
planes to match the Japanese air squadrons 
the Chinese, though they are fighting bravely, 
even heroically, have been and are losing 
ground. 

Such is the power and effectiveness in 
destruction of modern war machines. The 
Chinese are not cowards. They are not 
altogether without arms. If that were so, 
there could be no resistance whatever, 
and ineffective though it was and is, 
the resistance still continues. Prom the 
point of view of theoretical freedom China 
can arm herself. 8ho can press her citizens 
into military services and organize them into 
armies. She is not wholly without arsenals 
and factories to turn out munitions and 
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necessaries of war. But her efforts have 
been inadequate, as cannot but necessarily 
be the case when obsolescence is so rapid, 
and efficiency in industry and war is so 
tremendously increased with every improve¬ 
ment in machines and technique. 

A little digression here. Before the 
establishment of the Republic the Chinese 
Empire was ’ divided into three dependencies 
and twenty-two provinces. The former were 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Chinghai or Kokonor, 
the land of the Kalmuk Mongols. The latter 
included Manchuria or the Throe Eastern 
Provinces, the Province of Sinkiang or the 
Chinese Turkistan, and China proper or the 
eighteen provinces. Eroin this it will be seen 
that Manchuria was within the directly adminis¬ 
tered provinces of the Central Government; 
and, secondly, the term China proper does 
not therefore mean that places outside of the 
eighteen provinces were outside also of the 
true dominion of the Chinese Government. 
Nominally the Republic was established in 
Iflll. Actually, however, the old empire 
■continued in all but name. Yuan Shi-kai, 
the strong man of China, who advised 
abdication to his monarch, and who 
on the advice of Dr. Sun Yat-son became 
the President of the Republic, saw fit later 
to proclaim himself the Emperor of t’hina. 
That brought about his end, but not before 
greater mischief had been done. The fall of 
the monarchy left the provincial satraps with¬ 
out footing. President Yuan Shi-kai brought 
their adhesion to th“ Republic. Hi.s royalist 
pretensions, however, undid their balance. 
They, who were being won over to nationalism 
and service to China from their allegiance 
to the Emperor and who might have been the 
defenders of the Republic were made in their 
mind opportunists. It merely wanted circum¬ 
stances to bring this state of affairs to the 
surface and one was presented when the 
emperor Yuan Shi-kai died. Then, in 
the separate provinces over which they 
ruled, the satraps became so many kings in 
all but name. They gave nominal allegiance 
to the Central Government of course ; but 
when it suited them they flouted its authority 
and went their different ways and followed 
their different interests. They carried on wars 
between each other and made peace again. 


In short China was in a process of dissolution 
of the old order. And the new order was 
not yet firmly established. 

In 1927, however, something happened. 
The Nationalist army marched on Pekitig. 
The opportunist Government that was nomin¬ 
ally functioning from there collapsed. The 
Nationalist army captured Peking and the 
present Kuomiugtang Government establish¬ 
ed its authority. The new Government, 
however, had immediately to face foreign 
interventions. .Japan, of course, was there with 
her picnic party ; hjngland lauded forces at 
Shaughai ; and even .\merica, which, under 
the leadership of that splendid statesman, 
Mr. Stinison, had so honourably stood by China 
in this difficult period of her life bombarded 
Nanking. 

So that betwecti 1927 and 1931, when the 
.Japanese started operations round Mukden, 
there, was a gap of only four years. From 
1927 to date it is about six years. During this 
period the Nationalist Government has made 
tremendous progress. It has concluded 
treatie.s with foreign flowers on equal terms. 
It has secured tariff autonomy and reti’oces- 
sion of some of the Concessions. It has 
organized its military forces at its 
present footing. It has mot one of the 
most up-to-(lfite military machines of the 
present time at 8haugh.ai in frontal fight and 
stood its ground despit<', heavy losses in men 
and material (including the destruction of 
the finest collection of books on Sinology 
resulting from the bombardment of th<! 
Shanghai Commercial I’rcss). This is no mean 
record of achievements in so short a time. 

'ro resume the thread of our narrative from 
where it was left. The Chinese as J have said 
are losing ground and, at the time of writing, 
the Japanese Army is practically at the door 
of Peking, on the excuse that the Chinese are 
provocative. Naturally! For China cannot 
have any right to protect its own territory. 
There is, of course, no war between China and 
Japan. Only there is a ‘'Protocol” between 
Manchukuo and Japan whereby .Japan obli¬ 
gates herself to assist Manchukuo in sup¬ 
pressing internal disorders and in repelling 
external aggressions. Areas south of the Great 
Wall, however, are not in Manchukuo’s terri¬ 
tory, according to authoritative declarations 
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of the JapancBC Government, but that was a 
theoretical difficulty, which the allied Armies 
of Manchukuo and Japan could surely 
overcome. 

What then is the idea behind the present 
operations in North China ? The idea is, 
as some foreign observers think, to put the 
Chief Executive of Manchukuo at Pekin and 
at proper time to proclaim him (imperor. The 
conjecture seems entirely fanciful. But 
snch a possibility cannot altogether bo denied. 
The (-hief Executive’s installation at Peking 
may mean a natural extension of Man- 
chukuo’s boundaries. With Japan’s arms to 
protect him at Joking and to pacify internal 
disturbances, the little war-lords of the 
surrounding areas could be effectively brought 
under his allegiance. A buffer zone would 
doubtless be required to protect the 
Emperor’s domain. Absolute peace would 
not be possible in this buffer area because 
of the inevitable armed excursions of 
Republican China. Skirmishes would occur, 
and this buffer zone would require to bo 
protected, and just as Cffiinese hostilities 
around the Great Wall area have ‘‘forced’’ 
the Japanese army to undertake the task of 
breaking the Northern Army of Republican 
China, a process in which the area was 
occupied, so also it would be “forced” to break 
the Southern Army of China for “feacc and 
order” in Soutliern China. This will mean 
that a necessity will be felt to protect this 
buffer zone by another buffer zone, for when 
successful self-defence has gone as far as that 
and faces the coramunistically governed areas, 
then the need for eliminating these pestilen¬ 
tial sources of possible contamination of 
Imperial Japan will necessarily arise. 
Of course such progress will be in stages, 
as progress hitherto has been. Perhaps a 
“cordon sanitaire” would come as a 
preliminary, and then would be felt the 
imperative need for their elimination, 
until, like Pax Romana, Japanese peace would 
be established in large parts> of China. 

Perhaps fancy has been on its wings 
here ; for though the anticipation is not 
at all outside the realm of possibility, 
its serious fault is that it has not taken any 
account of the reactions of the big Powers. 
An English paper published in Japan states 


in this connection a truth that in its naked¬ 
ness doubtless hurts all of them. “The 
Japanese troops, now operating in North 
China, will be withdrawn as soon as the 
object of the present advance has been 
achieved,” so said the War Minister Araki. 
“Unfortunately” writes the English paper, 
“the War Minister neglected to say just 
what that object is. The Chinese troops 
had challenged the Japanese, he said, 
and it had been found necessary to crush 
them before full concentration could be 
effected. That is all very well, but who is 
going to decide where the crushing shall 
cease ? As has often been pointed out, the 
worst of self-defence is that it proves 
necessary to go on self-defending, first in 
Mukden, then Chinchow, then up to Manchuli, 
then Jehol, then the Great Wall and now 
beyond it. The process has been a nibbling 
one, almost as if each time, the Powers’ 
reaction was awaited before proceeding with 
the next phase of the operation. Tha Powers^ 
ajiparcntlf/, have had no reaelianfi. .. (Italics 
mine.) 

That actually has been the case ; and to 
my mind the fact that there was no reaction 
was the outward manifestation of the helpless 
condition of the European Powers—and of 
them of England principally. Paralysed by 
jealousy and suspicions in the Mediterranean 
England has been made completely impotent 
even when the whole gains of her one hundred 
year.s’ of diplomacy have been seriously 
impaired in China. That this helplessness is 
very real must be apparent to Indian 
statesmen, for it was for this reason that 
England has gone to America to beg for 
assistance. 

In these circumstances the German Vice- 
Chancellor von Papen’s jibe, aimed parti¬ 
cularly at Great Britain but applicable 
to all the big Powers, hits accurately. Vou 
Papen said that the big Powers are ready 
to threaten sanctions against Germany who is 
fighting against an immoral treaty, but are 
silent against countries actually engaged in war. 

1 have said that a situation, such aa 
evisE^ed above, iu which a Japanese peace 
will be established in Northern China is- 
within possibility. In saying this I am not 
without my ‘authority.’ 
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Some spokesman of the Japanese army 
has already pat it on record that the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Kuomingtang, the political party 
that mans the executive and shapes the 
policy of the present Nationalist Government 
at Nanking, may be necessary j for, otherwise 
peace between China and Japan coaid not be 
stabilized. Doubtless Kuomingtang, which 
from the position of a formidable secret 
society has grown to be the predominant 
political party in China, is the greatest 
obstacle in the path of Japan’s ambitions. 
But Kuomingtang is the symbol and embodi¬ 
ment of China rcdlvivtis, From 1900 to IIKIB 
is a far cry. But what Dr. Reinsch in his 
famous book World Polit/rs then said holds 
true with little modiheations today. H(i wrote : 
^^Should the idea spread that foreigners are 
about to effect a radical change in their social 
and industrial condition of their Empire, a 
violent and frantic resistance would be 
offered. When we consider that most of the 
400 million inhabitants would readily be drawn 
into the existing secret socicities for the 
purpose of defending their hearths and their 
civilization, the futility of any effort of 
Europeans to govern them against their will, 
an intelligent and stubborn race like this, 
at once becomes apparent.” 


And the Chinese are not blind. Dr. Chuan 
Shi Li, a Chinese scholar educated in America 
in a book he published sometimes back said, 
“The Chinese nation has fully realized her 
precarious international situation. No foreign 
nation can save her from being subjugated 
and exploited by foreign militarism and 
imperialism. This can be done by her owii 
people alone. China has been duly punished 
for long isolation, for her extreme conser¬ 
vatism, for exceeding iguoranco and disregard 
for modern sciences . . . but with the popular 
move for democracy . . . China can no longer 
permit intrusions on her inherent sovereign 
rights.” 

The lighting that is going on between China 
and Japan is one of attrition, Japan’s linanccs 
are in a serious state already. She had a deficit 
of nearly a billion yen in the last fiscal year. 
Tn the currant fiaciil year it is estimated to be 
about eight hundred million yen. Finance 
Minister Takahashi mentioned last year 
that five years of such military expenditure 
would make Japan financially bankrupt. And 
that is only from the point of view of finance, 
with no further complications considered. 
And complications certainly are bound 
to arise. China’s case is not absolutely 
hopeless. 


THE SUTTEE 

Bv SITA DEVI 


T he house wore an ominous look like 
that of the sky before a terrific 
cyclone or that of a volcano before 
a destructive eruption. Everyone 
walked on tiptoe and none spoke above a 
whisper. Even the children did not cry or 
shout. The neighbours took turns in attend¬ 
ing to the afflicted family. Some went to 
the doctor’s, some did the necessary telephon¬ 
ing, while the women-folk took care of the 
neglected children. 

The cook was attending to her work in 
the kitchen in a dispirited way. No one 
felt any desire for food. Still it was con¬ 
sidered a bad omen not to light the kitchen 
fire. So the daily routine of serving four 
meals was adhered to. The cook was an 


old servant of the family. She had been here 
for tim years or more. She was like one of 
the family and felt their sorrow like her 
own. 

A small girl of ten came and stood before 
the kit(5hen. Her face was sad, her eyes 
tear-laden. “What is it, Bela, ray dear ?” 
asked the cook. “Has the Doctor Babu 
come ?” 

“No,” replied the gii’l. “He will come 
after an hour. Ho has been called away 
elsewhere. Is the milk ready ?” 

‘Yes,” said the cook and poured the hot 
milk into a shining brass cup. The cup was 
too hot for the tender skin of the girl’s palm. 
She put the end of her sari on her hand and 
plac^ the cup on it and thus carried the 
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milk. The cook began frying the hsh and 
mattered to herself, "The Lord alone knows 
,what will happen to the poor people ! God 
is jealous of all human happiness/' 

The family was not a very small one. 
There were the old mother and the widowed 
sister with her small sou. She could not 
endure too much of her dead husband's 
relatives and so stayed here for the greater 
part of the year. Then there was Bhabatosh, 
the master of the house, his wife Kalyani and 
her three children. She' was carrying again. 
Bela was the eldest, the second child was 
dead and next came the boy Kalyan. He 
was about seven years of age. Then there 
was another gap left by the cruel hand of 
death. The youngest child, Tara, was only 
two years of age. 

They had been passing their d-ays like 
most middle-class Bengali families. 
Bhabatosh had a decent job and earned about 
two hundred rupees. It was not negligible, 
considering the terrible condition of the 
money market. Besides the house in which 
he lived wai his own. It was small. Still 
they managed somehow with it. They did 
not live in perpetual terror of the landlord. 

About a fortnight ago, Bhabatosh return¬ 
ed rather early from office and did not feel 
like taking his usual evening meal. "Give 
me a cup of strong tea,” he said to his wife. 
"1 don’t want anything else.” 

"Why, what’.s the matter asked Kalyani 
anxiously. "Are you feeling unwell V” 

"Yes, rather,” replied Bhabatosh. "I am 
afraid I am going to have fever. Only last 
month 1 had to stay away from office for 
three days due to Kalyan’s illness. If 1 am 
absent again, what will the manager think V” 

Kalyani went and prepared the tea silent¬ 
ly. But even this Bhabatosh could not 
retain. He became terribly sick. As he 
flung himself on the bed, Kalyani put her 
hand on his forehead. It was burning with 
fever. 

That fever was still continuing unabated. 
It was rather increasing. A doctor had been 
called in, he bad called . another more ex¬ 
perienced for consultation. Both of them 
were of the same opinion. Bhabatosh was 
suffering from typhoid fever ! They were 
ex{:^ting a remission on fbe fourteenth day. 


but instead of that the disease had taken a 
turn for the worse. The doctors suspected 
pneumonia. Bhabatosh’s old mother had 
given up food and drink and was weeping 
all the time. She was of no help, and none 
expected her to be of any help. Everyone 
whispered behind her back, "What an 
unlucky old woman ! She had been waiting 
for this. Last year she fell ill at Puri and 
should have died then. They say truly that 
when :i very old person recovers from serious 
illness, the messenger of death takes away 
a young person instead. He does not go 
away empty-handed.” 

The widowed sister was looking after the 
household and after the children too in a 
way, bewailing her hard lot all the while 
together with the neighbouring ladies. The 
doctor had forbidden Kalyani in her delicate 
state to attend to the patient, but she would 
not listen to him. She was nursing him day 
and night and had made over the youngest 
child, too, to her sister-in-law to save it from 
infection. Once in the day, she was dragged 
out of the sick room for taking some food 
and rest. But instead of taking these, she 
would rush into the room which contained 
their family idol and beat her forehead on 
the ground before its scat. Her face was 
terrible to look at. 

Today the patient’s condition had become 
alarming. The ucighbours had gathered 
there from the morning. There was no man 
in the house fit to take charge, so Kalyani’s 
cousin Saroj had been hastily summoned by 
wire. Misfortune never comes singly, and 
so the doctor who had been attending 
Bhabatosh so long had suddenly been called 
away to the bed side of another dying patient. 
Messengers went for him repeatedly and 
returned disappointed. They were afraid 
to cbang(' the doctor at this critical stage. 

Bhabatosh’s sister sat by him. The 
youngest child was being taken care of by 
Bela, who was now and then being relieved 
by a girl from next door. Kalyani had bolted 
herself inside the room which contained the 
family idol, and nobody knew what she was 
doing there. The younger children had 
partaken of their midday meal, as well as 
they could as none of the elders had attend¬ 
ed to them. The older members of the 
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family had eaten nothing. The cook had 
waited for them the whole afternoon, then 
she had put up everything and had retired 
for her noon-day siesta. It was past two when 
the doctor’s ear stopped before th<! hous(i. 
With the exception of Kalyani and hei' 
youngest child, everybody ran to meet him. 
Hut the doctor did not speak, he senre.ely 
looked at anybody. lie m-ircluid olT straight 
to tlu! patient’s room. 

He examined Hhabatosh very earel'ully 
and listened to the attendant’s account and 
looked over the patient’s chart, 'riu'ii he 
canu' out with as grave a fae,e as he had gone 
in with. 

Hhabatosh’s old niother was waiting for 
him. She Hung herself before him and 
wailed out, “Give me some hope, doctor. 
How did you find my child 

The doctor had to stop j)erforce. He 
tried to comfort the old lady as well as In; 
could. “Look here, mother, we mortals an; 
helpless. W(! can but do our best. Hut 
why an; yon so upset ? I have seen worse 
cas('s getting cured. Everything is possible 
through God’s grace.” 

The old woman began to sob aloud. H(T 
daughter dragged her olT* forcibly. H<da, too 
followed them wec])ing. 

As the doctor was going down, Saroj, 
who was accompanying him, asked in a low 
voice, “Hoav do you find him Is his con¬ 
dition serious V” 

“Certainly,” replied th(> doctor. ‘Tt is very 
serious.” 

Saroj’s face turned pale in dismay. “Is 
there no chance at all ?” he asked. 

The doctor forced a smile to his lips. 
“W'hat is the use of getting so nervous about 
it ?” he asked. “Of course there is a chance 
of his recovery. Hut y<ui can have another 
doctoE.s opinion if you so wish.” 

'Phey stood half way down the stairs. 
Here there was a small room. It was in 
this room that the family idol was placed. 

As the doctor finished speaking, the door 
of this room o[)eued, and Kalyani was seen 
standing in the doorway. She had a dirty 
xari on, with broad red borders, her hair 
was dishevelled, and tears streamed down 
from her bloodshot eyes. Her forehead was 
bruised and swollen. 


’Phe doctor started at her appearance. 
“What are you doing, madam he said. “Do 
yon want to kill the child you are <*arrving 
or do ymi want to kill yours(-lf ? Cannot 3 'ou 
think <if yonr childnm Sorrow waits us at 
i;very turn in this world, but wc must 
not giv<* up in despair for that.” 

“If God savC' mv husband, wc shall all 
live, or let the three of us go together,” 
answon'il Kalyani in a Iioiirse voice. 

Tin* doctor tiirned from her to Saroj. 
“Do not neglect her,” he said. “Her condi¬ 
tion, too, is serious. I warn von, uhIckSs you 
take hetter care of her tin* worst will 
happen.” 

“W’e don’t know what to do,” said Saroj 
helplessly. “We seem to be snrroiiinled by 
(ire on every side. Whf» is to look after her, 
and make her s(‘e reason ? Instead of being 
looked after, sin* is looking after the patient 
dav and night. 

“I'higage a iiiii'se for the j)ationt,” said the 
doi;tor, g(*tting into his ear. “It is eriniinal 
foll\' to l(*t her strain liers<;lf like that in this 
condition.” 

The car start(;d olT* ar>d Saroj came* up 
again. Kalyani was still sitting on thc; 
stairs. “Have yon oaten anything ?” Saroj 
asked. 

“I took a little milk in the morning,” 
said Kalyani. 

“What are you tiwing to do ?” cried out 
Saroj in anger. “Aflairs are seriojis enough 
as it is. Do you want to kill yourself, too, 
over and above that ? \\’hat is going to 
happen to the childr(;n th(*n V” 

Kalyani gave out a shriek of agony like 
one tortured. “fVmsiii, I beg of you, do Jet 
me alone ! Why should I want to live ? I 
do not want to live if I am doomed to widow¬ 
hood. I shall break my head with a stone 
if 1 cannot save him. I do not care what 
happ<*ns to the children.” 

What ct)uld h(* say to this half-demented 
creature V 'Plic world was nothing to her 
without her husband. She had lost all her 
senses through this terrible fear of losing 
him. h]ven the love for her children seemed 
to have deserted her. 

Kalyani lost her own mother in her child¬ 
hood. Yet she did not care what happened 
to her own children if they became mother- 
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lees ! Fear reigned supreme in her mind, a 
yawning gulf seemed to have opened beneath 
her feet. She was a typical woman of 
Bengal, uneducated, helpless and ignorant of 
the world which she had hardly seen. She 
had no separate existence of her own, she 
was like a ])araBite on another linman being 
through whom she lived. If that tree was 
out down by th(! cruel hand of d(iath, how 
could tin; j)Oor parasite think of living on ? 

'I'he whole day passed off'like this. In 
the evening Kalyani came and sat down by 
the bedside of her husband. Her rnother-in- 
law was lying on the ground in front of the 
patient’s room. Saroj liad proposed to bring 
in a nurse, but the three ladies put up a 
most stout opposition. As long as they were 
alive, no Christian woraati Avas n('ede.d to 
look after Bhabatosh. 

Bela sat in the kitchen, eating stale rice. 
The boy Kalyan did not like such things. 
He had bought some hot hncfniris from 
the sweet-meat shop at tin* corner and was 
enjoying them surreptiliously. He was afraid 
that if Saroj saw him he Avoiild not only 
lose the delicacies, but g(!t a scolding to boot. 
The youngest child was toddling about here 
and there. Her aunt Jiad gone for her 
evening bath and her sister was busy eating. 
So there was none to look after her. She 
was picking up all sorts of things from the 
floor and enjoying them. 

The cook had come upstairs with some 
barley water. She called Kalyani and 
whispered, ‘^Do you know that a great saint 
has come to that house in the street corner ? 
Yes, the rich Seth’s house. Our maid servant 
Kati told me. People are flocking there 
from every (piarter just to cateh a glimpse 
of him. Why don’t you go once ? If h(> 
takes pity on you everything may happ<m.” 

Kalyani remained silent for a moment, 
then said, ‘'All right, J shall go.” 

The doctor came in the evening Avith 
another consulting pliA’siciaii. Kalyani ran 
away at the \mry .sigiit of him. She could 
not endure his lectures. lie was a man and 
did not know what a woman’s heart was like. 
While the tire of hell Avas biirning within her. 
he asked her to take care of herself and her 
unborn child. So she fled. 

The doctors remained for about half an 


hour, gave some instructions about medicine 
and nursing, then left. Kalyani then came 
out She was preparing to go out though 
her dress and her hair was as dirty and 
dishevelled as before. 

She ordered the maid servant Kati to 
take a hurricane lantern and accompany her. 
She also told the cook to inform her mother- 
in-law that Kalyani had gone to the house 
of the Seths to see the saint. Kati came out 
with the lantern and they both started. 

Rut there was no comfort for Kalyani 
even there. The saint knew how to giv(* 
solace to the sorrowing and aillicted, but he 
did not know of any weapon that could 
.avail against death. So the unfortunate 
woman returned weeping, Saroj had come 
out to n'lnonstrate, but at the sight of her 
tears he went in again. 

Early nevt morning, Kalyani came down 
to the kitchen. The cook had just begun to 
sweep the room. She stopped, seeing Kalyani 
and asked, "Why have you come down so 
early ? How is master now ?” 

"Just the same,” Kalyani answered, "1 
want to go to Kaligliat once. Who is to go 
with rne ?” 

"I don’t know, mother,” the eook 
answ<‘red. "Evesryone is so IViglitlully busy 
in the morning. But 1 think you can go Avith 
Tjiitn’s aunt who lives next door. She goes 
to the temple every morning. If you want 
to do so, I can take you to h(T house.” 

Kalyani agrecid and went out with the 
eook. 

Saroj was sleeping in tlje patient’s room. 
He suddenly started up at the groans of the 
patient. He sat up on his <;auip bed in 
eonsterimtioii and exclaimed, "Where is 
Kalyani ? She forced me to li(‘ down saying 
she was going to look aft(!r the ])atLent. 
And just look at the state of things ! She 
lias not e.A'ori given him his medicine ! These 
hy.sterie woiii'in .should never uudertake any 
responsible work.” He began trying to 
rectify Kalyani’s defects as much as he 
could. 

It was already ten when Kalyaui returned. 
The patient’s coiiditutn had not improved, if 
anything, it was v orse. But Kalyani’s expres¬ 
sion looked mori' hopeful. Tliere seemed to 
be new strength in her. Someone had shown 
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her the way out of this valley of the shadow 
of death. 

She seemed reluctant to go inside her hus¬ 
band’s room after this. The small room in 
whie.h the family idol was kept drew her with 
a curious power. She spent moat of h(T time 
there. She flung herself prostrate before the 
imag(‘ of stone and muttered supplications, 
which the God alone h(*ard. Saroj was 
pleased at Kalyani’s withdrawal from the sick 
room and never asked for her. W’ith th<‘ help 
of some of the neighbours he managed the 
nursing far more ediciently. Kalyani had 
been going about like a somnambulist recently 
and was not at all (it for any responsible post 
of duty. 

Saroj went to look for Kalyani once, just 
to sec what she was doing. She was thei’e in 
that small room. Seeing Kalyani’s sister-in- 
law, Saroj said, “Why don’t you ash Kalyani 
to have souk' sleep since she is not 
attending to the patient now ' She need.s 
rest very badl) .” 

'riie lady looked at him with great displea¬ 
sure. “Is this the time for her to sleep ■*’’ 
she asked. “She alotu' knows what is happen¬ 
ing in her heart. She won’t come even if 1 
ask her. Sh(! is praying now.” 

Saroj went back, lie could hardly blame 
Kalyani. Since nobody else thought a liengali 
woman’s life to be of any eonse(|uence, why 
should she her.self think so ? 

Kalyani ne.v(>r came out from that small 
room. The ])atient’s condition became more 
and more alarming. ’Phe doctor came in the 
evening. He pottered about in the rotuii for 
a while, touching this and (hat, then said, “If 
you want to have sonu! other doctor, you can 
do so. I cannot ludp him any further. If 
there is any relative you want him to see, you 
must wire at orme.’’ 

Whenever the doctor came, Jihabatosh’s 
mother and sister accompanied him to the door 
of the patient’s room. As they heard the 
doctor’s words, both gave such a shrii'k of 
grief that even the unconscious patient 
started. Saroj ran to them and dragged them 
away from before the sickroom. The doctor, 
too, had come out, he tried to comfort the 
weeping women, “Why do you behave like 
this ? You should have patiences He is not 


wholly unconscious, it would pain him vi'ry 
much, if he heard you.” 

But the women continued their wailing. 
The children, too, ran up and joined them. 
Saroj rail into the patient’s room and closed 
the door. He spoke to one of the young men 
who were helping him and sent him oil’ in a 
taxi for the leading homu-opath of the city. 

Kalyani suddenly came out, opening the 
door of the small room. A neighbour sat by 
Bhabatosh’s mother, trying in vain to comfort 
her. “Wliat’s the matter?’’ Kalyani asked 
her, in a hoarse voice. “Has my doom come 
upon me ?” 

The woman bit her tongm? in dismay. 
“Hon’t say such a thing,’’ she said, “While 
there is breath, there is hope.” 

Kalyani hastened to the patient’s room. 
She Hung the door wi<le open. Saroj sprang 
up from his chair and whispered excitedly, 
“You go away from here, go to your children. 
AVe don’t want you here.” 

Kalyani went, but not to her children. 
Bela sat weeping by her grandmother, the 
boy Kalyan stood in the lane. 'Phe youngest 
child was playing on tiie wet lloor of the bath¬ 
room. But h(‘r motluT did not <*ven notice 
her. She went and shut herself in inside the 
room that contained the .stone image. 

It was the cook’s shriek of fear that 
bi'ought the whole lU'ighbourhood to the door 
of that small room. 'Phe door was still locked 
from inside, and :i terrible smell of burning 
flesh, came from within. 

Shouts and blows on the door had no 
cHect. .\t last tin* door was broken open. 
Saroj covered his face with hi.s hands and tied. 
’Phe iKughbours dragged away the weeping 
children. Kalyani’s fears had been laid to 
re.st for (;ver. .'>h(‘ had managed to evade 
widowhood, 

Guite a big crowd collected for the 
funeral prot^ession. Kalyani lay on the bier, 
covered with a big white sheet, only two small 
feet, painted with lae, could be seen. The 
big white sheet was sprinkled all over with 
vermilion powder. Here was a true suttee ! 
She seemed to have kicked death on the face 
and gone away with her good fortune triumph¬ 
antly. Though the Government had abolished 
Suttei', the women of Bengal still preserve 
it in their hearts. At tlie cremation ground 
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a crowd of womea fought for a particle 
of that auspicious vermilion. Everyone talkcsd 
loudly of kalyani, (or the first and for the 
last time. 

Strange to relate, Bhabatosh did not <lie ! 
After the tragic death of Kalyani, he suddenly 
took a turn for the better and wont on 
improving till ho became well once again. 
Kalyani became a heroine in that (juarter. 
Her name was taken in awed whispers. Hero 
was a modern Savitri, who had brought her 
husband back from tlu; kingdom of death. 
But Death was not as generous as he had been 
in the case of fSavitri. He had enacted pay¬ 
ment for letting Bhabatosli go. He had taken 
Kalyani and anotln*!', who could not civen sec 
the light of day. 

Seven or eight months had passed away. 
Bhabatosh’s youngest daughter lay on the Moor 
of his room on a tortj, dirty bed. Her limbs 
looked like dried twigs, her face was aslum, 
only her belly was swollen to twice its normal 
size. She was too weak to tnove hands or 
feet. 

Bhabatosh returned from his ollice in tin; 
evening. The Inmse was extremely nnti<ly 
and dirty, one could scarcely breathe inside 
it. You could not get your tea or your meals 
unle.ss you shouted yourself hoars(' for it. 
Everything seemed topsy-tiir\'y. 

Bhabatosh changed his clothes, then sat 
down and began to fan himself. Were all the 
ininat(;s of the house dead, he wondered. '^Pln* 
house was strangely silent. He had come 
home after slaving th<‘ whoh; <lay. but there 
did not seem to In; anybody about who could 
give him a glass of water. Where were they 
all ? Bhabatosh's displeasure found vent in 
a shout. 

Bela ran up to him after a while. “The 
cook is bringing your tea, father,” slu; panted, 
“There was no tea in the house, so Kati had 
to go to the .shop for it and so she was late- ” 

“That will do,” .said her father, interrupting 
her, “I am hearing tlu' same story for about a 
week.” 

Before; Bela could answer, Bhabatosh’s 
old mother limped in. “Why are you so 
angry, ni}' dear boy V” She a.sked. “I am an 
old woman, and J <*annot remember every¬ 
thing, You must make allowauees for me. 
Besides I cannot sleep a wink the whole night, 


on account of your daughter’s crying. I have 
never seen such a child !” 

Bhabatosh looked at the sick child and 
asked, “How is she today ?” 

“The same as before,” answered his 
mother. “You must eng,age an attendant for 
her, it is impossible to carry on like this. I 
and your sister are totally tired out sitting 
up at night for her. And we have caught 
(;hroni(* colds too, washing your daughter’s 
soiled clothing all the while. I am too old 
now to take charge of such a girl.” 

Bela went up to the child and bent down 
to examine her. “She is wet again,” she said. 

Hm* gi'aridmothcr turned up her nose, “I 
am mighty pleased to hear it,” she said 
sarcastie.allv. “But I have just finishf:d my 
evening bath and am not going to touch all 
that dirt again,” and she limped oil’ to her 
room. 

Bhabatosh felt like bursting, so enraged 
he was. He must slavm day and night to 
|>rovide for these good-for-nothings and th(;y 
woidd repay him lik<> this. .Such is the world. 
“How long has slu* been lying like this?” he 
asked B(*la. “t'an’t your aunt look after her 
a bit ?” 

“>She is at her ('veuiiig ])rayers,” Bela said, 
“she won't get up before an hour.” 

Bhabatosh got up fi’om his s(‘at to change 
the baby’s clotlu's. “Why has slu* b(*en put 
down (m tlu* Moor ?” he asked Bela. “('annot 
slu* lie on the bed ?” 

“.\unt says slu* makes the bed too dirty 
and she i-annot wash tlu* bedstead everyday,” 
Br*la answered. 

“V^ery wis<‘ of lu'r,” said Bhabatosh angrily. 
“Whv do(*s not slu; tlu’.)w the child in tlu* 
street ?" Tlu*n tlu* house would remain 
perf(*etlv clean. Now give m<* a e.lean shc<;t 
and bring nu; my blatdvot.” 

“All tlu; sheets ar(; W(*t,” the girl said ; 
“they hav<* just be<*n washed.” 

Bhabatosh sprang up and dragged down 
oiu; of his tine ilhotis from the clothes-horse. 
He spread his blanket on the lloor and then 
put the improvised sheet on top of it. Then 
he laid the child on it carefully. This one 
will go very soon. A child cannot survive 
such neglect,” lu* said. 

Bhabatosh’,s sister (*amc up the stairs. 
She heard her brother’s remark and said in 
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an offended tone, "I cannot look after 
everything. After all, I, too, am a human 
being. But why did you give that good 
blanket to the child ? She will soil it at 
once.” 

‘‘Let her,” said Bhabatosh ; “but human 
eye.s cannot boar to sec tin; state she is in.” 

“Do whatever you like,” said his sister. 
“Try to get a nurse maid for h(*r. I cannot 
be here always, looking after your housidiold. 
I have my own hearth and home, too.” 

A bitter retort rose to Bhabatosh's lips, 
but he suppressed it somehow. “All right,” 
he said, “I shall look out lor a suitable 
p<“rson, Bela, you sit hen*, for a while, I 
shall go and have my tea.” 

A few days passed oil. 'Du; poor child 
looked as if she could not Ixar the loss of 
her mother. She wanti'd t(» go to h<u’ mother. 
She no longer lc»oked like a child of llesli 
and blood, but resembled a wooden doll far 
more. 

One Sunday Bhabatosh went out after 
his breakfast and returned very late. 
“Where have you been so long V" his mother 
asked. “Your bov fell doAvn and cut his fore- 
head badly. J am too old to be left in charge* 
of such rowdy children." 

“1 was looking for a suitable person to 
take charge of them,” her son answered 
shortly. “M’here is the bov 


■JK,") 

“Oh, he is lying down in his aunt’s room," 
the old lady said. “Have you engaged a 
maid servant 

“It is not a maid servant,” her son .said 
“1 am marrying again. Try to train up the 
new bride as ipiickly as you can. The house¬ 
hold is going to rack and ruin.” Saying this 
he left the room. 

'The new bride, stepped into the house 
after a few days. All the neighbours 
(‘I’owded round to have a look at her. The 
iron bangle, the treasure of a Bengali Hindu 
wife, whi<*h had been taken off from ICalyaui’s 
dead body, was brought out and ])ut reund 
the wri.st of the now bride. “This is the 
bangle of a siilln” said an old lady. “Yiui 
must be careful, daughter, to preserve its 
worth. Tin* woman who wore it bt'forc yon 
paid with Iht own life ti* save her husband 
from d«*ath.” 

“Oh, she was a veritable Savitri !” said 
the other women in a chorus. 

’Phe iu*w bri<ie frowned darkly behind 
her veil. 

Bhabatosh's motlu'r dragged her grand¬ 
children to the new' brule and said, “Here is 
y(mr new mother. Cl('t aeipiaintod.” 

But till- small ailing child did nr»t want 
a iH'w mother. iShe h'ft her tortured sick 
body Ix'liind and w'ent away in search of her 
own mother. 


AN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 

By I)i;. SUDHIXDRA BOSE 


T he lnt(‘rnational House, tlie new' nine 
n)illion-ru]jecs home for foreign 
students in C^hieago, was dedicat<*d 
recently. It was given by .lolui 1). 
Rockefeller as the third house of its kind in 
the United States. It provides living acco¬ 
mmodations for .'>00 men and women from 
all parts of the world, including the United 
States. The International House is to be the 
centre in the Middle-AVest for international 
student activities, giving Americans as well 
as peoples from every land the opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the best 


thought and traditions eacii race has to 
oiler. 

During the last ten years the number of 
foreign students in America has increased 
from .'),0()0 ill to 12,000 in lO.'PJ. One- 
tenth of the number of foreign students in 
America study in tin* city of (liicago, while 
other large groups arc found in New York, 
Berkeley, l‘hiladelphia, and Boston. They 
come from all walks of life in over sixty coun- 
tri<*s, ranging in heritage from the wild tribes 
of Africa to the sons and daughters of 
wealthy merchants, educators and statesmen 
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of Asia and Europe. They come to utilize 
the facilities for advanced study in America, 
and to understand and appreciate world 
problems at first hand. 

Gut ok llocKKFiu.Li'.n 

The ('hicago International House Is the 
newest of throe with which Mr. Rockefeller 
has enriched American university life. 
Operating under the auspices of Columbia 
Univfsrsity, New York, is tlie one that cost 
seven million rnpocs, and another functions 
in connection with the University of 
California at Berkeley. Jt cost six millions. 
Still another is plannecl by Mr. RoekefelhT 
for foreign students in Paris. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who sponsors 
the International House movement, s.'iys he 
gets more satisfaction from his gifts for 
International Houses than from any other 
gifts he niak(!s. That figures out at about 
twenty-two million r'ipe('s’ worth of satisfac¬ 
tion. “My pleasure* in building tlu'.se 
university adjuncts for foreign students,” 
he adds, “has its soiinm not in the cojjifort 
they provide, but in the better understandings 
they engender and tin* potential leaders they 
create.” 

Many of the foreign students who come 
to America are among the mo.st gifted 
citizens of their countries. Jn most cases 
their work is of such a level of attainment 
that they recruve proportionately large share 
of the awards for scholarship. It has been 
discovered recently that although foreign 
students comprise only one-twentieth of the 
enrolment of the ITniversity of f/hicago 
they were awarded one-fourth the elections 
to membership in an honorary seieiitilic 
society. When their studies are completed, 
foreign students n'turn to their native 
countri(!S to becomcf leaders and moulders 
of public opinion. Americrins, therefore, feel 
that it is well worth cultivating their 
friendship wlule they are in their midst. 

Foreign students meet many new probh'.ras 
when they come to this country. Those who 
arc of white complexion fare a little better 
perhaps than the rest. But those who happen 
to bo brown, yellow or black, face the 
prejudice which some Americans have against 
the pigments in a man’s skin. Students from 


the Orient unexpectedly find themselves 
discriminated against in restaurants, boarding 
houses, theatres, barber shops, street cars, and 
even in Christian churches. Some of the 
young men and women, weary and bewildered 
after long journeys by sea and land, en¬ 
counter the ordeals of the Immigration Office 
or find the ex{;hange rate more unfavourable 
than they had anticipated. They' are at a loss 
to secure* satisfactory places to live and eat. 
'riiey' neeid a friend to iron out their difficulties, 
and to help them to adjust themselves 
to new faces, now way's, new (*nvironment. 
To aid these newcomers from foreign lands is 
one of the prime object of the International 
Houses. 

The International House is open not 
only to foreign students, but also to a number 
of Americans .studying or working in connec¬ 
tion with till* universities, colleges, and 
])rofessioual schools of Chicago and environ¬ 
ment. In making his gift Mr. -lolm lb 
Rockefeller, .)r., exjiressed the hope that 
the building niav provide living accommoda¬ 
tions and facilities contributing to the 
social and (*ducational welfare of students, 
and that it mav be used to promote inter¬ 
national understanding and friendshij) of the 
people of Chicago and the Middle-West 
toward nations and cultures other than their 
own. In order that thesis peoples from many 
lands may become bettor acipiainted with 
the idoids, customs and cultures of one 
another, the International House provides 
living and elub facilities for two hundred 
women and three hundred men. About 
half the rooms in the* House* arc open to 
Atnciicaiis. However, others besides those 
residing in thi* House may also enjoy the 
social facilitie.'s affi)rd(*d. The chief thought 
of the donor is that the IIou.s(* should never 
mean anything so unfeeling as the segre- 
tioii of foreign stud(*uts. 

The International House at Chicago has 
been well d* signed to further the purpose 
for which it was constructed. Tlie large 
Bocial Hall provides a common meeting 
place for students who live in the House to 
mingle together informally and to meet 
their friends. 'I’he well-chosen library, 
stocked with th-riy thousand rupees worth 
of books, adjoius the Bocial Hall and adds 
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much to its value and charm. The refectory 
and coffee shop provide convenient places 
where members of the House and their 
guests may eat, and incidentally furnish 
another opportunity for the formation of 
friendships. The Assembly "Room, with 
pianos, moving picture projection machines is 
used for lectures, music,, social dancing, 
and other entertainments. In this room 
the English students may stage a Shakes¬ 
pearean play, the Chinese may present 
some of their classic dramas sucli as Thr 
Thricr Vnttuixctl Bride, and Indians may 
enact The Lif/lr Ton Ont or Kalidasa’s 
Bal-inttafn. 

The activities made possible by the 
many facilities of the House extend, 
however, beyond the rcnidential membership. 
Personal contacts with the community 
life are made in a number of wavs. 
Associate or non-resident members and, 
occasionally, intei'ostod persons throughout the 
country are invited to activities in the IIous(*. 
P'orcigii students prepared to give addresses 
on social, economic, political or cultural 


subjects are sent to clubs, conferences, 
schools, churches, and other organizations. 
From them Americans receive a liberal edu¬ 
cation in foreign affairs on the give and take 
basis. Thus the presence of students from 
beyond tlic borders of America is making a 
contribution to intornatioinil good-will and 
syrap.itlietic understanding. 

Tlu! International House at Chicago is like 
a gorgeous palac.c, a stately structure of 
collegiate Gothic,. It combines the elegance 
of a club with the complete e(|uipmcnt of a 
luxurious .\mcrican hotel, and all for h‘ss 
tljan a fourth of the price charged at modern 
hotels. A staff of one hundred e.xecutivea 
and attendants awaits the you tig collegians 
from abroad. lJut the International House is 
not a hostelry. In spite of its material 
splendours, the esstmtial spirit of the House 
is humanizing and cultural. It is so furnished 
and ctpiippcd as to fill the minds of the 
fortugn youths under its roof with the best 
ideals of Arneritmn home life. "Home” is 
indeed its k(;yw(-rd. 


THE PROBLEM OF CO-EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

By DSHA BISWAS, m. a., I!. t. 


I N Bengal, co-cdiicational institutiotis seem 
to be gaining in jiopularitv everyday, 
whatever opposition th(*v may meet with 
from a certain section of the ]>eople. t^)- 
oducation constitutes a vital problem of tlui 
day which is pre.ssing for its solution, and, as 
such, it has set us seriously thinking. ()f late, 
this system of mixed education lias provoked 
a storm of protest fi’om a large ntimber of 
people who are opposing and decrying it as 
vehemently as tliev can. They apprehend 
that the free mixing of boys and girls of 
tender age and iramature. judgment will lead 
to their moi'al degeneration. Tiny .seem to 
take their stand on the presupposition that 
co-education, which will facilitate a free and 
intimate relation.ship between the sexes, will 
be subversive of the morals of our youth. 
But an apprehension of this type does not 


seem to bo very just, itiasmiieli as it pre¬ 
supposes a teiideiuy towards the evil inherent 
ill our veiA luitiire, which is likely to assert 
itself, iiiiless some artificial restraints arc 
imposed upon ns from outside. On the other 
hand, tin' advocates of co-edneation are 
stressing only the. good that accrues from it, 
and are trying to atfaek the problem from a 
different standpoint, ’riiere an* some elements 
of truth ill liotli the views. It will not do to 
be blinded by mere prejudice, or to be carried 
away by ciitliiisiastie zeal. We must take a 
rational view of things, and discuss the 
problem from the practical point of view, 
(’o-education has long been in vogue in 
Bombay and other parts of India, where it 
has been attended with a fair amount of 
success. It is not ipiito new to Bengal, even, 
although it is of late, being looked upon as an 
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innovation hore. ’J''agor*'’s "Visva-Ilharati’’ 
is a co-ediicational institution of long standing. 
The post-graduate classe-s of f-alcuttsi and 
Dacca Universities, also^ afff>rd other instances 
of this system of mixed edmratioii. Now that 
co-ediKjatioM is being experimented upon on 
a much wider scab; in liengal than before, 
the prol)Ieni is claiming our attention more 
seriously than over. A few years back, 
nobody could perhaps even dream that boys 
and girls would ever l>e educated together in 
the village I’alhsalds of Hengal. Now-a-days, 
many people who arc otluTwise orthodox have 
no objection to sending their daughters to 
boy’s schools and colleges if they are unable 
to provide for their education in acy oth(*r 
way. Peoples’ ideas seem to be fast <-hanging. 
That the guardians have been able to shake 
ofl' their idle prejudice and to g(‘t the better 
of public opposition is a hopeful symptom. 
Lately, many of the Calcutta colh'ges for boys 
admitted girl pupils. Some of thcf mofussil 
colleges, too, have followed suit. In some 
cases, special arrangimients have been mad(; 
for girl’s hostels and conveyances, 'rime 
alone will prove how far these eo-educational 
institutions will turn out successful. Perhaps 
it is too early now to gauge iluf results of 
the experiment. In many of these eases, 
however, the guardians ami the authorities of 
the institutions have been compelled to fall 
back upon co-education, there being no other 
alb'rnative for them, in my opinion, under 
certain circumstances, e,o-education is desir¬ 
able, and girls should not be d(*barn‘cl from 
joining boy’s schools and colleges. 

There is no denying the fact that eo-edu- 
cation will meet a real need of the country 
and will solve an important problem of tin; 
day, as the number of girl’s schools and 
colleges is exceptionally small in Jlengal. 
If girls are shut out of boy’s schools and 
colleges, .sometimes, no otluir provision can 
be made for the education of the formcir. 
Boarding schools and colleges for girls which 
are quite limited in uuinber provide only u 
limited accommodation. Besides, these prove 
rather expensive for the average parent who 
often grudges such extra expenses on account 
of his daughters’ education. J<jvea the educa¬ 
tion of sons is a great strain on the purse 
of middle-class people, who are generally 


hard put to it to balanc.e their budget. 
No wonder, there is a general tendency in ' 
Bengal to look upon female education as a 
luxury to be indulged in if parents happen 
to hav(! plenty of money'. Sometitnos, various 
(lome.stic reasons, too, preclude the possibility 
of Bengali girls being sent away from their 
homes for the purpose of their education. 
So, very f)ft«!n, there is no other means of 
meeting the educational needs of girls, unless 
they are allowed to read in some boy’s schools 
and (5ollcge.s. Very few guardians can aH'ord 
privatf! ttitors for tluur daughters. Besides, 
suitable tutors are not always available for 
the purpose in th(> mofussil areas of Bengal. 
Ill view of tliesi; circumstances, if wider 
facilities arc to be provided for the education 
of the womcidolk of our eouiitry, co-o<liicatioo 
needs to be popularized by all means. To 
my miud, female education will sidfer a 
serious setback in Bengal, if co-education is 
banned. Very often, it so happens that girls 
after going through the primary course are 
eoui])elied to giv(‘ up their studies, uule.ss they 
are allowed to join some boy’s schools. Not 
to speak of the facilities for the higher 
(idiication of girls, they are often deprived 
even of an elementary (‘diication up to the 
Middle lOnglish standard, in case they are 
refused admission into some boy’s schools. 
It is a pity that, sometimes, primary scholar¬ 
ship winn(‘]-s have to discontinue their studies, 
and thus to forfeit their scholarships, simply 
because there is no girl’s M. E. s'shool in a 
village. .So the parents, desirous of giving 
their daughters higher edixaition, have to have 
recourse to co-cduca(iou for the girls iii such 
c.irc.urastances. The; jn oblem of the illiteracy 
of the women of Bengal will remain unsolved, 
until and unless the ban on co-education is 
removed. The only othe.r alternative is that 
the number of girl’s schools and colleges 
should be adeijuately increased. But in these 
times of ee uiomie distress, sufficient funds for 
the purpose are hardly expected to be forth¬ 
coming cither from public or from private 
sources. So the problem cannot be solved 
that way. I^’rorn the point of view of economy, 
too, co-education seems to be desirable, as 
the maintenance of separate institutions for 
boys and girls is likely to involve an 
enormous expenditure, and, consequently, a 
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heavy drain upon the financial resources »)£ 
the country. Thus the introduction of co¬ 
education into schools and colleges will solve 
an economic problem of considerable import¬ 
ance, and seems to bo in the best interests of 
the country. At least, there ought not to be 
any bar to girls being admitted into boy’s 
schools and colleges, in case no other course 
is open to them, or if co-education ])roves 
more economical. 

To take a sentimental view of things, co¬ 
education seems to b(' an essential condition 
of female emancipation. Now that we, women, 
are claiming “rational fellowship” with men 
claiming to Ix! treatiid as their friends and 
e([uals—a perfectly sane relationship needs to 
be estal)li9hed between the sexes. 'Phere should 
be a perfect understanding of (*ach other’s 
nature as well as mutual sympathy among the 
members of the two se\'e.s. Havelock lOllis 
has very ajdly remarked -“The lack of early 
fellowship fosters an unnatural divergence of 
aims and ideals and a consc<juent lack of 
sympathy.” Jf tnen and women arc to under¬ 
stand each oth(‘r, and to become capable of 
genuine comradeship, “the foundation must be 
laid in youth.” “The intimate association of 
the sexes destroys what remnatit may linger 
of the unhealthy ideal of chivalry.” f’o- 
education will thus beg('t a saner attitude of 
one sox towards the other, by doing away 
with the “artilicial barriers” which stand in 
the way of a sympathetic, understanding and 
friendship between a man and woman. It 
will enable boys and girls to come into close 
contact with each other, and to understand 
each other’s points of vi(“W more sympatheti(!- 
ally than »“ver. A free interchange of thoughts 
and ideas among the members of the two 
sexes will result in broadening their outlook 
on life and widening their imuital horizon. 
Co-edue.ation will thus pave the way for a 
moic natural and a healthier relationship 
between the sexes, foniuh'd on a juster basis 
•of e»(uality. The vogm? of co-education thus 
seems to bo <piite in keeping with the spirit of 
the age. A modern woman does not desire to 
be worshipped by people of the opposite sc'x, 
as a semi-divine being, shrouded in a veil of 
mystery and romance. Neither does she want 
to be relegated to the background as an 
tinferior creature and a mere domestic drudge. 

37-G 


Like Xorah, the heroine of Ibsen’s 
Iloiisr, she refuses to be treated like a doll 
to be looked upon only as an instrument of 
j)leasure —by the members of the opposite 
sex. She wants that the attitude of the 
opposite! sex towards her should 1)(> perfectly 
sane and just. So her claim to the right of 
eo-educatiou seems to b«' <!|uite of a piece with 
her striving after freedom and e(|uality with 
mati in other spheres of life. 

That co-education is full of risks and has 
sometimes been attended with unhappy results 
is an admitted fa(!t. So if it is introduced 
into schools and coll(*ges, a good deal of 
caution needs to be exercised in tlu! matter by 
the t('aehers, as well as the authorities of the 
institutions. In an orthodox community 
where! a free social intercourse among the 
members of the two sexes is taboo,—where 
the jiitnliih system is not yi!t out of vogue -- 
boys and girls are seldom ac(!Ustoincd to 
mixing freely with each otlu!r. So when th<!y 
are allowed the freedom, all of a. 'sudden in 
co-educational institutions, they cannot alway.s 
behave discreetly and are often inclined to 
override the restrictions th(!y were so long 
labouring under. The new consciousness of 
the freedom not tasted of before makes them 
all tlu' more intolerant of the artilicial 
restraints imposed upon them by society. 
Some [)eople object to (!o-education on the 
ground that some undesirable unions are 
likely to take place, due to such close and 
intimate assm-iation of the sex(!s as is possible 
in <‘ 0 -edueatiotial iiistituti(ms. Some of these 
unions may not, .at all, receive tin* sanction of 
soei<‘l\ whore very strict and rigid caste 
distinctions still obtain, it is i|uite true that 
freedom imiy b(‘ and is actually being abused 
in som(> eases. In the ease of co-educatioa 
being popularized on a wide scale, a f(*w moral 
slips, on the part of boys and girls, arc likely 
to lak(‘ plaec!. But as these cannot be 
prev'cnled, even if they are educated in 
separate institutions, these ne(!d not alarm us. 
Neither are w'c justified in arriving at a 
general conclusion against co-cducation from 
a few isolated instances iu which the privilege 
may liavc been abused. Our practical 
experience, too, does not always bear out 
the view that a free relationsliip between 
the sexes is likely to undermine their morals. 
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Very often, the contrary is found to be the 
case. So reasons like this should not 
militate against the introduction of co-ednca- 
tion into any institution. To ray raind, 
some of the evils apprehended may be 
guarded against and avoided, if proper 
precautions are taken, and if boys and girls 
are educated together from their early child¬ 
hood, before they attain the age of adolescence. 
If they are thus afforded the opportunity of 
corning into close contact with each other 
so early in their life—before their sex- 
cunscionsness gets the upper hand —their 
mutual relation.sliip will naturally t(!nd to be 
(juite healthy and free from all scntiinental 
affectations. In that case, they are less likely 
to take undue advantage of tin; freedom 
allowed to them in the matter of association 
with each other. After the period of 
adolescence is over, boys and girls .are 
expected to be more capable of taking care 
of themselves, and choosing between the 
right and the wrong. So co-edneation may, 
with greater safety, be recommended for 
the post-graduat(^s. It is not desirable 
that boys and girls should be allowed 
co-education during the period of adoltiseenee 
except under the strict supervision of the 
teachers and authorities of the institutions, 
and unless they are used to it from their 
childhood. But the number of girl’s colleges 
in Bengal being only limited, very often a 
difficulty arises when girls finish the school 
course after passing the matriculation 
examination. If tJicre happens to be a local 
boy’s college in a particular town, co-cdiicution 
affords an easy solution of the j)roblem. 
In such circumstances, the guardians are 
often inclined to have their daughters 
educated at the local boy's college, as in that 
case they are saved a good deal of expense 
as well as inconvenience. The paucity of 
girl’s high schools and colleges iu the 
mofussil ar as of Bengal constitutes a serious 
stumbling-block to the higher education 
of girls. Some have tried to effect a partial 


solution of the probloin by arranging for 
morning classes for girls. Teachers are 
allowed some extra rcrriiineration for holding 
these coaching classes for girls in the morning. 
But this sort of arrangement, also, means some 
extra expenditure. Bessides the teachers are 
mostly overworked. So it will bo a groat tax 
upon their time as well as energy, if they are 
called upon to undertake these extra classes 
for the girl pupils. ICven when co-education 
is not a (piestion of an absolute necessity, 
sometitnos, it needs to be encouraffed in the 
intenists of female education which lias not 
yet made much headway in this province. In 
some cases, girls seek admission to boy’s 
schools and colleges, because they want to 
avail themselves of superior educational faci¬ 
lities, such as better teaching, better labora¬ 
tory arrangi'incnts, better libraries and the 
like. Supposing tliiTO is a first-rate boy’s 
college in a particular town where there is a 
third-rate girl’s eollego too, it is ipiite possible 
that a few girls will prefer the former 
institution to the latter. It may also so 
happen that some of tlie subjects that some 
girls arc specially keen on studying are not, 
at all, taught at any of the girl’s colleg<‘s. 
Until recently, no facilities for the study of 
scientific subjects were provided at the girl’s 
colleges in Calcutta. So the girls, desirous of 
taking up the science coarse, had to join 
some boy’s college for the purpose. In my 
opinion, if cirenrnstauccs turn out thus, co- 
edue-ation should on no account be dis¬ 
couraged. Besides, now that the number of 
girls seeking higher education is on th(‘ 
increase every y<iar, shortage of accommoda¬ 
tion is sure to take place both at tlu; girl’s 
schools and colleges as well as in the hostels. 
Until and nnless ])rovi3ion for ampler 
accommodation is made*, and the number of 
such institutions is sufficiently added to, so 
as to cope with the demand, co-edneation will 
have to be rcs^irted to, if the cause of female- 
education is to be furthered in Bengal. 



MORE LIGHT ON RADHANATH SIKDAR 

Bv JOGKSH C. BAGAL 


I N the April number of The Modern llerinr 
J attempted a resume of tlie life and 
work of Radlianath Sikdar. Since thou 
I liave come across some fresh materials 
which throw a clearer lifijht on his career. 

Jt has been already mentioned 
that Hadbanath Sikdar scnight the 
recommendation of Sir George 
Mvercst, the Surveyor General of 
India and his superior, for the 
post of Deputy Clolleetor late in 
lKd7, The Survey Deparlment 
could ill spare the services of 
liadhanatli. So Everest refused to 
give him the recommendation. He, 
however, wrote to the Government 
to the ellect that Radlianath should 
be given higher emolum<‘nts for 
his valuable work. We do not 
know how far Everest’s letter 
jiroved eflcctivo. But it is apparent 
that, on iTceipt of this letter, the 
Governor-General in Council fram'd 
a rule prohibiting employment of 
persons of one department in another 
and submitted it for approval to 
the Court of Directors of the 
Ilonourable l''ast India Company. 

We come to know abi nt the rule 
from a letter from the Conrt of 
Directors included in the proceed¬ 
ings of the Governor-General of 
India in Council. 

“ExTUAI T I'KOM Tlir. I’UOCKKOINOS 
OK T!IK lilOJIT UoNOKAnUE THE 

Govkknok-Gknjouai. OK India in 
C ouNOJi. in the Mh.itaky Dei-ajjt- 
MliNT, UNDEH DATE THE 9 tII SePTE.MUKU, 

“Kotrael of a Miliiarij Letter from the 
Ilottorahle the Court 0 / Idrertors, Kv. -I,!, 
dated 10th June, 1840. 14. As it is of 
much iniportance that natives, who have been 
trained to the duties of an office, more 
especially to duties of a scientific nature, such 
as those perfomed by Eadlinnath Seikdar, 
should not be incited to quit their stations 
vwith a view to their own advantage in 


another hrancdi of Government employ, we 
fully approve of the intimation given hy you 
to the llevemie Board that ‘it was wrong for 
one d(*[iartiu(?nt of the state to bid against 
another for tlie serviees of competent officers.’ 
Wo are of opinion that all departments 


shouhl be apprised that they must not only 
not invite, hut must positively refuse to 
entertain, an application for employment from 
any native who is, at the time of making the 
application, in the public employ of a Govern¬ 
ment office or department, unless they shall 
have previously received the full acquiescence 
of the head of such office or department. 

“Ordered, 

‘That the preceding extract of the Honorable 
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(Court’s Iftter, bn transmitted to tlie several 
departments mentioiK'd in the margin ISeeret 
anti Political Department. Judicial Depart¬ 
ment. Uovenue Department. (Jentiral Depart¬ 
ment. Letrisbitive Department.] for informa¬ 
tion, and for such communication to the 
hoatjs of odlces ami other authorities iji 
correspoiitlence with those deitartments 
respectively, as may ajt]H*ar to he necessary.’’'' 

Uadlianath Sikdar was not only a com- 
piitor ; he* also actively participated in the 
survey. A <*opy of “.D/ Ai-roinil of I hr 
MrasnrrnirnI nf hm Srrlinns of thr .l/c/vV/zo//- 
a! .l/r of India, h'niirariiifis" by Lieiit<‘nant- 
Coloncl JCverest was presented to liadimnath 
Sikdar in IS 17. On the front page of the 
book was written “Jiabu Kadhanath—Pre¬ 
sented by the Cotirt of Directors of th<* ICast 
India ('ompany in acknowledgment of his 
active participation in the survey.” 

Some letters of Kadhanath have* been 
preserved by his nephew, Mr. Kcdai*nath 
Sikdar, an old man of eighty. He has kindly 
permitted me to make use of these letters. 
The first of these was written by Everest to 
Tituram Sikdar, father of Kadhanath. This 
letter shows how loved and respc'cted Radha- 
nath was in his time by his sujxiriors and 
colleagues. Kadhanath’s assistance not only 
in the preparation but also in the* publicatioJi 
of Miniaid of Sairriiinij in lb.")! will be 
evident from the others. M. L. Tlniillier, the 
writer of these last letters, later rose to be the 
Snrveyor-deneral of India. 


as Kadhanath, but you would yourself have, I 
am sure, been infinitely‘gratified at witnessing 
the high ('Steem in which ho is held by his 
superiors ann e<]uals. 

l*crhaps you will yot be induced to come 
having {dre.ady journeyed so far on your way to 
the lioly Hadrinath which is visible from my 
house in the hills t.og«*ther with the whole ranges 
of the mighty Himalaya rendered <Ja.ssical by 
tlie rej)eal,ed references made to t.ln*m in your 
sacred writings. 

1 art) 

My Dear Sir, 

Srijuth 'riluniin Sikdsir ^'ery faitlifuily your.s,. 

Mahasai (}co. Everest 


My Dkai! Kaihianatm, 

l^xi*usc my not Iniving answered your noUt 
ypst<“rday wlien it was put into )ny bands. I 
Wiis i*alled out to the tax otiices. 1 tigrce with 
you irboul the Stars, birt 1 luive .sent it to Smytl). 
I faney bo merely wants iibout a dozen (*nt.ei-ed, 
.'.ueh as he uses for azimutli ohstns. |ob.serv!t- 
tions.j When J receive his answer 1 will let 
you know. Here is ]i)oof of Eatde. jEiUiludej 
('hai)ter. The slii) l)as been correctly inserted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wedne.sday H. Tin ii.i.iioi: 


Mv Dk\i: Raihianath, 

I am afraid we mast, send tin* Longde. 
|Longitud(*l piijier to the press. All the jnoofs 
till* now wellnigh out of Iniml. Tlie two now 
.sent !iri- leady for juess I tliink. Tliey have 
niiide a mess with thosi* signs - on one iiage. 

Yours sincerely, 

di'd Ainil H. 1 j. Tm ii.i-ti-.n 


My Dkau Sits, 


Dchiii Dun 
tnl July Isin. 


Your .son Kaillmnalh Sikihir has ajijiliod 
to me for leave to proceed to M»*cnU to meet 
you, and I have consented though in truth In* 
cun be but ill spsired at the [iresent moincnt. as 
the (lovernment business in my office is very 
urgent and he is one of the persons who.se aid 
is most important. 

1 wish 1 could have pursuadi'd you to come 
to Dehru Dim for not only would it have given 
me the greatest pleasure to show you personally 
how much J honour you for having such a son 


1 

iMy Di;ai{ ]k\iiii vNA'i'ii 

Capl. Hill liiis rcturncil to (’alcntta and 
wants to know where (Iliukson is at pi-esent. 
(^iin you tell nn* if he is at Midnapoor yet or 
iiitenils returning there for the Iteeess ? Hill 
wants to take charge I believe -but must go 
away again. Can you also give any information 
as I to I what has been done lliis season '! I have 
pi'oini.sed to call on Hill this inorniiig and let 
him know tliese niu'tieiilars. 

Yours sincerely, 

1 Uh II. li. Tiicii.i.ikr 


• The. Circular Orders of Ihr’ (buri of Sadder 
Jlcwannj/ Adawlut, cmnnmnicated to the CinU Jwhjcs 
and other Ciril Authorities. From 179.') to 1H’)2 
Inclusive. Uy .1. Oaxrau. IHod, p. 202. 

Mr. .I.-M. Datta, M.Bc., B.L., has drawn my atten¬ 
tion to the passage in this l»ook. 


My Duau Kadhanath 

(’an you let ir.e have the proof of the last 
chapter on Latde. jl.atitude) which 1 sent you? 
It appeared to me all right. 



XrRSERY SCHOOI.S 


Here is the proof on the .l^oiigile. ] Loiisitu(l(*| 
Chapter whicli you can keep until yon have 
leisure to introtiucc thi* remarks. Tliere is a 

f )aper just come from S....ly about the mode of 
lis drawing: out the data for his I’nnjah route. 
This may assist yon on the subject but T cannot 
pet liold of it until the office oi)ens. 

Voiirs sineendy 

Friday M. L. Tm iLt.iKit 


<) 

My iMOAii KArntANATii 

If you arc v<-nturinp out in tlie daytime 
(luring the Holidays we shall be very glad to 
see yon at tiffin any day at 2 o’«(lock wt‘ tire 
alrtiiys at lioine at that lioiir. 

Yours sincerely, 

rJlli H. 1 j. 'riiini.t.iKu 

1’. S. No letters from Waugh of any sort. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 

IIy (J. F. L.VKHANI, n. a., Htfi.. in i:i>. [Kiliii.) 


R hX’ENT rcsi'arehes in the psychology of 
early childhood have eonelnsivtdy 
shown thill the foundations of one’s 
character are for gnod or evil laid 

down in one’s (‘iirly childhood, h'rmidiaiis 

pt^rhaps CMipgera((‘ when they sometimes talk 
as if one’s eharaeter were irrevocably lived 
by the time one is three years old. Rut if 
they err, it is on the right side, 'rite 


individual psychologists under Dr. Alfred 
Adler of Yionna, on tile other hand, also 
emphasize the. supreme imjiortanee of the 
motln r fostering tlic social instincts of tho 
baby from the cradle. 

The dillieultii's of th(‘ problem of children 
and tlie fears, the inhibitions and the restraints 
uiid(*r whieh everyone of us so-called normal 
individuals jiainfully drags his existence, can 
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A Mufiical ttamc 


also bp traced to wronj; training during our 
infancy. The majority of our chiJdreii cither 
snfler from being too mucli pampered in their 
homes, or utterly neglected by their busy 
parents. In both casios, it is the utter ignorance 
of the elements of p.syehology on the pai'cnts’ 
part that is responsible for throwing out 
maladjusted, instead of healthy, happy, 
courageous and contente<l individuals in the 
world. 

To avoid this social Avast<; of human 
beings the hhiropean e.ountrios luive 
started kindergarten, nursery schools, cribs, 
creches and child guidance clinics wlnuc 
children of different ages are looked after bv 
people trained in the fnndatn<‘ntals of child 
psychology, etc. In this article, we shall 
confine our attention only to kindergartens 
and nursery schools. 

The argument is sometimes brought 
bjrward that a poor country like India cannot 
afford luxuries like kindergartens. But it is 
more our ignorance of the relative value 
of things than our poverty that prevents us 
from spending any money on such institutes. 
Austria is con.sidcrod as one of the bankrupt 
countries of Europe, but still the city of 
Vienna possesses some kindergartens, which 


are by far the best in the whole of Ihirope. 
Walking through the corridors, rooms, 
terraces and gardens of thc^ “Handleitcn” kindcr- 
gart(!u in Viemna, for example, one felt that 
one was walking through a palace rather than 
a kindergarten in which .lO p. c. of the 
ehildreii were so poor that they were not 
able to afford the small fees charged to 
otlua- children. This school has accommoda¬ 
tion for two hundred children who comq 
between 7 ami fs in the mortuiig and 
leave* between .o and (i in the evening. The 
programme for tin*, day is itiost varied. The 
only times fixed are for meals, afternoon rest 
and for coming in and leaving the school. 
l<'or the- remaining parts of the day, children 
have adc(|uate material to keep tliemselves 
busy. They would go and paint on the big 
pieces of paper anything that they like, they 
can draw anything on the black-board that 
runs right across every room ; they can make 
nice little cherry baskets from old cheese 
boxes and pieces of coloured paper ; they can 
give free play to their imaginative powers, 
by making trains, castles, hills, houses and 
what not fro>n the innumerable plastic 
material that is at their disposal. There is 
sand, there are small and big blocks of wood, 
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Midday RchI. on Ihc Terrace 


there are coloured buttons and heads, 
splinters, walnut skins with black marks to 
servo as faces for making human beings, 
plasticine, “matador” or itiroluuniu with 
wooden instead of metal material, etc. All 
this material is kept in low cupboards from 
which children themselves can take anytliing 
that they like. Some kindergartens again have 
pet animals, like rabbits, dogs, birds, hens, etc., 
whom they can look after and feel; there arc 
also gardens and bathing pools in which on 
hot days, half-naked, these youngsters will 
splash the water about and lloat their little 
boats, ships, swans, and balloons. 

So far we have spoken about the material 
environment of a kindergarten. A word 
might be said now on the social environment 
—the interaction of one child with others. 
It has boon wrongly thought that these 
kindergartens are for poor children only, 
while their parents are working in factories, 
lint the principles of psychology tell us that 
nursery schools arc essential for all classes 
of children. Every child suffers from an 
inferiority complex, for, being conscious of 
his weakness, ho knows that ho cannot do 
certain things which, for example, his elders 
are doing. Left to itself, this inferiority may 
cling to him throughout his life causing untold 


misery. lint on the oth(>r hand, with proper 
environment, this inferiority may be a great 
incentive to him for further achievements. 
Just as a vine docs not jump from one stage 
to another, but gradually extends itself to the 
next support that it can find, so also a child 
finds it easier to imitate his companions who 
are only slightly superior to him. To imitate 
the achievements of grown-ups, he considers 
hopeless from the very beginning. In a 
neighbourhood, every child considers it below 
his dignity to play with (‘hildren who are 
younger to him—any way he would not give 
them mnrli chance to do anything. Conse- 
((Uently it happens that children of same age 
generally group thcMuselves together. This is 
impossible in a family, for there are not 
enough children and they are not of the same 
ago. Jn a nnrH(‘ry school, however, twenty 
to thirty children from two to six years old 
are grouped together for mutual activities in 
one room. This vertical classification of 
children according to their agti, is much better 
than the horizontal, for it gives younger 
children a chance to imitate the activities of 
children who are only slightly older to them« 
It also gives each child a chance to mix witli 
other children of his own age and also it 
affords opportunity to older children to look 







Children Ihithiii}; 

'I'he School in the liaek^round 


after and be “bijr brother” or “big sister” or 
‘^mother” to the youngsters. These schools 
an* specially necessary for the first-borns and 
only children who are generally to be found 
in well-to-do classes. They are essential for 
everybody in order to develop the social 
interests in the child and make him adapted 
to the social world. Besides in a nursery 
school, a child finds his true position and 
[learns his duties and obligation.s to others. 


])ersonalitios by a sense of inferiority or any 
fears or “phobias.” 

A nursery school will be failing in its 
duty, if it only looked after the children. 
The ignorance of our parents regarding train¬ 
ing their children is monstrous. Every 
nursery school, therefore, ought to have a 
mothers’ club attached to it, where they could 
be educated in the principles of child- 
psychology by lectures, etc. Also children 
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who have been used to the environment of a 
nursery school, cannot but influence their 
hooies too. 

It has been truly said that he who helps 
the child, helps humanity with an immediate¬ 


ness which help at no other time can equal. 
Thousands of our children are offering 
Matthew Arnold’s prayer, “Nor lot me die, 
before I have begun to live.” Can we afford 
to ignore their prayers V 


THE MOSLEMS* EDUCATIONAL ‘DISABILITIES’ AND THE 
RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS OF 1828 

By HEMENDRA PRASAD CHOSE 


Reuter's Agency has wired the following 
from London (August 2, 1933) : 

“One of the greatest obstacles to au iiiter- 
comoiunal ngrceinont iu India, namely, the 
prtriominance of Hindus in higher administrative 
posts, is the theme of a letter by Mr. A. 11. 
(thuznavi in the MorHimj Post. 

‘‘Citing Sir William Hunter’s book ‘‘Indian 
Mussalmans,” in support of his contention that 
Moslems’ educational disabilities date from the 
‘resumption proceedings of 182S,’ Mr. Ghu/.navi 
asks that a definite proportion of appointments, 
open to Indians, should bo statutorily guarautool 
to Moslems. 

“The resumption proceedings were resorted to 
in 182S in order to increase the revenue of Bengal. 
A largis number of rent-free estates, chiefly held 
by Moslems who were unable definitely to prove" 
the centuries old title, were ‘resumed’ or confis¬ 
cated by Government and were acquired by 
Hindus. The revenue was thereby enriched from 
.6800,000 to .6:1,000.000.’’ 

It would appear from the above that 
Mr. Ghuznavi would attribute t.ie educational 
‘disabilities’ of his co-roligionists in,Bengal, 
not to their disinclination to take advantage 
of Western education, but to the “Resumption 
proceedings.” As a matter of fact this is one 
of those half-truths which are more deplorable 
and dangerous than untruths. Mr. Gliuznavi’s 
object is to put forward a plea for the Moslem 
demand to guarantee to Muslims a definite 
proportion of appointments in India open to 
Indians. And with a view to get an inch 
from the British he has been trying to show 
cause for an ell. 

But were the British Government wrong 
in introducing “Resumption proceedings?” 
Let me quote Sip William Wilson Hunter iu 
explaining them : 

38—7 


“When wt! tonk over charge of Bengal the 
ablest Revenue Officer of the time (Mr. James 
Grant) estimated that one-fourth of the whole 
Trovince had been transferred from the State. 
In 1772 Warren Hastings discerned the gigantic 
fraud, but the feeling' against resuming such 
tenures was then too strong to allow of any 
active steps being taken. In 1793 Lord Cornwatlia 
again asscrti^d in the strong&it and broadest 
manner the inalienable right of Government to all 
rent-free grants which had not obtained the 
sanction of the Ruling I'ower. But even the 
powcriul (kivornment of that day did not venture 
to carry out the principle. The subject rested for 
another quarter of a century, until 1819, when 
the Government again asserted its rights but 
again shrank from enforcing them. It was not 
until Jfi'JS that the l.iegislatare and the Executive 
combined to make one great effort. Bpccial 
Courts were created, and during the next eighteen 
years the whole Province was overrun with 
informers, false witnesses and stern pale-faced 
Resumption Officers.” 

The result was that “at an outlay of 
tSOOjOOO upon Re.sumptiou proceedings, an 
additional revonui! of .€.‘1,000,000 a year was 
permanently gaiuijd by the State.” 

Sir William has admitted that the 
“Mohaintnedan foundations suffered most,” 
but he has added that “there can be little 
doubt that our Resumptions fed short of 
what had been stolen from us,” for daring 
seventy-five years the Government had 
“submitted under protest to a gigantic 83 rstem 
of fraud.” 

If the Muslims suffered most, it was 
because they had been criminally careless 
about title-deeds and had also enjoyed broad 
acres without any right or title. No one can 
expect that such a state of affairs should be 
left undisturbed for over so that tiie Muslims 
may enjoy what they have no right to enjoy. 

.. 
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If, therefore, it is a fact that "from these 
Resumptioos the decay of the Mohammedan 
system of education dates,the Muslims have 
only themselves to make responsible for it. 

Mr. Ghiwnavi is reported to have asserted 
that the revenue was enriched from £800,000 
to £ 3,000,000. But, as we have shown, the 
outlay upon Resumption proceedings was 
£ 800,000 and the additional revenue secured 
£ 3,000,000 a yeai‘. The lands resumed were, 
says Mr. Ghuzuavi, acquired by Hindus. But 
where were the Muslims who for a very long 
time, and for seventy-live years under British 
rule, had enjoyed this income of I 3,000,000 
a year without right or title to it ? Why 
could not they acquire the estates ? To 
explain this we quote Hunter, who says : 

“The truth is that, under the Mohammedans, 
(Jovernmoiit was an erif'iitc for enrichiiifi; the few, 
not for protecting the many. It. never seems to 
have touched the hearts or moved the coiisoieuce 
of the rulers, that a vast population of husband¬ 
men was toiling b.are-backcd in the heat of 
summer and in the rain of autumn in order that 
a few families in each District might lead lives 
of luxurious ease !'* 

The corrujitiou that characterized the 
Mussalman aristocracy of Lower Bengal has 
been thus described by the same author : 

“They can no longer sack the stronghold of a 
neighbouring Hindu nobleman ; send out a score 
of troopers to pilLige the peasantry ; levy tolls 
upon travelling merchants; purchase cxcmjttion 
through a friend at Court from their laud tax ; 
raise a revenue by local cesses on marriages, 
births, harvest-homes, and every other incident of 
rural life; collect excise on their own behalf, 
with further quitlifications for winking at the sale 
of forbidden liquors during the sacred motith.s of 
Kamzan.’’ 

The fat maggots and creeping parasitc.s 
that breed in the warm comfort of a corrupt 
system of administration ate up the noble 
instincts of the Muslims to the con;, and 
made them not only extravagant but also 
neglectful of ijjtellectual attaiiuneiits and of 
education. 

The resumption proceedings again were 
not the only nor the chied' o.au8e of the 
educational ^disabilities^ of the Muslims of 
Bengal. Sir John Strachey in his huHa 
has made the following pertinent remarks on 
the subject: 

“The success of the measures for the promotion 
of higher education has been more marked among 
the Hindus than among the Mohammedans. In 
many parts of India, Mohammedans, especially 


those of the upper classes, hare always been 
disinclined to accept the education ofform in our 
schools and colleges, and frequent complaint has 
been made that they are consequently unable to 
compete upon ectual terms with Hindus for 
employment under Government. F^inp of 
religious intolerance sometimes tend to make the 
Mohammadans refuse to admit the necessity of 
wcistern knowledge, but there are other reasons 
which affect them.'’ 

These "other reasons’' were thus described 
by the ludiau Education Commission : 

“Apart from the social and historical conditions 
of the Mohammedan coinmnnity in India, there 
are causes of a strictly educational character which 
heavily weight in the race of life. The teaching of 
the mosque must precede the lessons of the school. 
The one object of a young Hindu is to obtain an 
education which will fit him for an official or 
professional career. But before _ the young 
Mohammedan is allowed to turn his thoughts to 
secular instructions, he rau.st commonly pass some 
j'lXirs in going through a course of sacrwl learn¬ 
ing. ’I'he Mohammedan boy. therefore, euters school 
later than the Hindu. In the second place, he 

very often leaves school at an earlier .age..In 

the third place, irrcsjitfclively of his worldly means, 
the Mohammedan parent often c.hoo.scs for his son 
while at. school an education whic.h will secure for 
him an honoured iilacc among the learned of his 
own community, rather than one which will 
command success in the modern professions or in 
ofUcml life. The years which the young Hindu 
gives to English .and in,it hematics in a public 
school, the young Mohammedan devotes in a 
Madr.asa to Arabic and t.Jie law and f.hcology of 
Islam. When such an education is coinplcied, 
it is to the voc.atiou of a man of lojxrnirig rather 
than to the more iirofitable professions th.at the 
thoughts of a promising Mohammedan youth 
naturally turn.” 

That consummate erudite, the late 
Sayed Mahmood, son of the late Sir Sayed 
Ahmed Khan, expressed the same opinioti iu 
his JIiMur;i of EiufliaU Eduantion in India 
and he was certainly more competent to 
express an opinion on the subject than Mr. 
A. H. Ghuziiavi. After referring to the 
eagerness of the Hindus to avail themselves 
of English education iu the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century Syed Mahmood remarked : 
“Far different were the feelings of the Mahom- 
medaiis, whose attitude towards English 
education was anything but friendly.” They 
attributed the encouragement of English by 
the Government to the latter's desire to 
induce Indians “to become Christians.” 
Said Mr. Mahmood : 

“8uch fecliugii of aversion towards English 
education enter:ained by the Mohammedans and 
evinced so early as 183.0, stand m strong contrast 
to the attitude of the Hindu oommunity, who— 
had zealously proved their desire to acquire a 
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knowledge of the English langua^, literature and 
sciences, by founding the Anglo-lDdian College,* 
so far back as 1816, and by the Memorial which 
had been present^ on their behalf by Raja 
Rammohnn Roy to Ijord Amherst, then Governor- 
General of India. This difference between the 
sentiments of the two communities towards English 
education is the real key to the reasons of the 
• vast disparity of progress in English education 
which the two nationalities have respectively made. 
The effects of this disparity have been most baneful 
to the interests of Ilritish India in general, and to 
the Mohammedan community in particulai'.’’ 

Such have been the masons of the back¬ 
wardness of the Muslims in education all over 
India, and not only in Bengal where the 
Re.<iiiropiion proceedings were resorted to 
with a view to end “a gigantic system of 
fraud” which Muslim rule in India had 
connived at, if not created. 

And now Mr. Ghn/navi and the other 
Muslims arc demanding that a definite pro¬ 
portion of appointments open to Indians 
should be statutorily guaranteed to Muslims. 
From personal experience Mr. Ghuznavi ought 
to know how the Muslims of Bengal are still 
behindhand in taking advantage of the edu- 

• 'Fhe Hindu t!ollcgc. 


cation our schools, colleges and Universities 
offer. Neither the Calcutta nor the Dacca 
University can boast of endowments made 
by Muslims. And while the Government of 
Bengal spends over fifteen lakhs of rupees 
every year specially for Muslim education, in 
addition to other means adopted by it for the 
promotion of Muhammadan education, the 
Sanskrit College at Calcutta is the one 
institution maintained by the Government to 
promote or preserve Hindu culture—a 
differential treatment which cannot but be 
resented by the Hindus. 

What the Muslims demand actually means 
that the Hindus should bo penalized and tlie 
standard of efficiency in the public services 
lowered by insisting on the minimum quali¬ 
fication for Muslims, because the Muslims 
have been extravagant, had enjoyed vast 
estates rent-free without right or title, had 
taken up a hostile attitude towards English 
education and the English, and because now 
when a new India is dawning, they would 
stand against the dawn—challenging the new 
day—a figure emblematic of a night that is 
past. 


THE CHETTIARS OF INDO-CHINA—AN ECONOMIC 

APPRAISAL 

By LANKA SUNDARAM, m.a., Bh.D. (Bond.) 


T he expulsion of the Chettiars from 
Indo-China has now b<iCom<' a settled 
fact. At least five Chettiars have 
been forcibly sent out from Saigon 
and elsewhere in Cochin-China and clear 
eleven months have run along without any 
appreciable change in the position of our 
Chetti nationals in that French colony. We 
are told that diplomatic negotiations are 
being pursued betweeu Delhi, Loudon and 
Paris. We are also aware of the fact that 
a "plenipotentiary” of the Chettiars has been 
doing a tremendous amount of work on 
their behalf at Paris itself. It has so 
happened that 1 have myself spent four 
weeks in Indo-China very recently and here 


1 am trying to approach this Chettiar question 
in its true economic and non-political or 
sentimental implications. 

Thu CHKri'iAR investments 

Following the French occupation of Indo- 
China about seventy years ago two Chettiars 
from Karaikudi proceeded thither with a 
modest capital of about 40,000 dollars or 
Rs. 00,000 and commenced money-lending 
business among the indigenous inhabitants 
genericaily known as the Annamites. Seventy 
years ago Indo-China was unknown. A 
country which was extremely backward in 
the economic sphere, a country which was first 
obtained as direct sequel to the closure of 
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Boxer Rebellion in China, as well as acquired 
in part from the kingdom of Siam about 
twenty-eight years ago, just at the time when 
the Bengal Partition became a settled fact, 
has now come under the aegis of the 
French Metropolitan Government. Ex-Chinese 
Tonkin in the north-east and Ex-Siamese 
Cambodia in the north-west are now linked 
together with French Cochin-China and the 
semi-independent empire of Annum and the 
quasi-vassal principality of Laos. 

This federation or consideration of 
originally disconnected and certainly un- 
connectable units, steeped in a state of semi- 
feudal and parti.ally primitive economic 
organization has now demanded, as a direct 
result of the French occupation and control, 
a tremendous amount of assistance from 
Paris towards building up an economic 
system, which is to be at once beneficial to 
tiie inhabitants and progressive in its impli¬ 
cations. But France, may be as a result of 
the Franco-German war of last century, 
may be as a sequel to delicate international 
developments at the beginning of the present 
century, was unable to bring forth capital 
towards the exploitation of the natural 
resources of Indo-China. That is to say, 
France was unequal to the task so suddenly 
thrust upon her as a direct result of develop¬ 
ments in south-east Asia. 

So much so that the “Jewish cominunity 
of India” were welcomed by the people and 
the administration of Indo-China when they 
first proceeded to that country towards 
establishing banking and money-lending 
business. The Chettiars of Indo-China were 
never the spoilt children of the administra¬ 
tion. They wore never given any special 
privileges- They were never pampered by 
the French colonial administration. In my 
opinion the utmost that was done to foster 
and retain the Chetti investments in Indo- 
China was in the shape of passive acquiescence 
of the administration in the Chettiar’s 
monetary transactions. Our nationals in Indo- 
China were able to benefit remarkably from 
these still-to-be-exploited regions. And as a 
direct consequence of this the Chetti invest¬ 
ments grew up by leaps and bounds. Not two 
Chettiars but a hundred and twenty Chetti 
firms are now to be found scattered all over 


Cochin-China and partly in Cambodia. 
Annam seems to be immune to this Chetti 
penetration. As for Tonkin, we have got 
today just one single Chetti firm at Hanoi. 
It is very difficult to arrive at a scientific 
appreciation of the actual amount of Chetti 
investments in Indo-China. But I was able, 
by jneaus of a scries of calculations based 
on the information given to mo by Chetties 
and non-Chotties in Indo-China, to estimate 
that the total amount of Chetti investments 
today which are located in that country 
ranges somewhere about eight crores of 
rupees. 

TriKiR Ramikications 

It is very seldom realized in India that 
the Chetties in Indo-China, as in Malaya, 
Siam and Burma, are not usually principals. 
That is to say, a vast number of the Chetti 
firms in all these countries is operated from 
Chettinad in South India through the medium 
of agencies or mandatories who are given 
full powers to deal with the investments 
concerned. So much so, the impression is 
clear that the Chetti investments in .south¬ 
east Asia today resemble a type of financial 
absentee landlordism. It is not unusual for 
the mandatories to fatten on the ignorance 
and want of direct touch with them by the 
principals in South India. Again, it is a 
very common factor that inexperienced ami 
sometimes juvenile Chetti agents in these 
countries fully jeopardize not only the 
interests of the principals of South India 
but also invito suspicion, obloquy and at 
times abuse being heaped on their heads by 
the indigenous inhabitants and administrations. 
So much for an aocouut of the stature and 
character of the edifice of Chetti invesstments 
in Indo-China. 

There arc one or two special characteris¬ 
tics of Chetti finance in Indo-China which 
must be understood by the Home country. 
The Chetti usually prefers to give short-term 
credits. He would prefer pro-notes to 
mortgages. Perhaps the prcdomiiiating con¬ 
sideration for the phenomenal development 
of this type of baukiug by the Chetties is to 
be found in the fact that these two points 
devolve upon the possibility of a quick and 
exhorbitant profit. That is to say, the vast 
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majority of Chetti loans in Indo-China today 
are what economic scientists call "distress 
loans.” It cannot be denied that in nuraerons 
cases the transactions between the Annamite 
debtor and his Chetti creditor in Indo-China 
are unconscionable. In other words, the 
debtor is not in a position to bargain for an 
equitable loan. As such the Chetti accounts 
do not contain a clear and legal statement of 
the true position of his credits. Falsification 
of accounts has now become the usual practice 
of the Chetties in order to flout the known 
and unknown provisions of the French 
Administrative and Civil Law. I am taking 
full responsibility for this statement after 
careful examination of all the relevant data 
on this point. 

FRUNoir Economio Pof.ioy 

After the close of the World War of 
1914-18, a situation of unprecedented dimen¬ 
sions has arisen in Indo-China. The colonial 
as well as the Metropolitan I''rench administra¬ 
tions were infected with economic jaundice. 
They could not possibly allow the Chetti to 
exploit the country entirely to his own benefit. 
The foreign national must not be allowed to 
usurp, according to the French logic of the 
post-war era, a predominating position in the 
agricultural, intlustrial and commercial 
spheres of a(jtivity in the colony. Further, 
the new economic imperialism of the great 
Power.s after the World War insisted upon the 
necessity for throwing an all-pervading 
economic ring fence round their colonial 
possessions. So much so that the Metro- 
politian French administration thought it 
necessary to improvise counterveiling checks 
upon the Chetti activities in Indo-China. 

As such, numerous h''ronch banks, agri¬ 
cultural societies and others sprang up in the 
colony with great rapidity. The Banque de 
Vlndochhie, des Credit Fomderat, 

Magasim generaux and ntimerous other credit 
organizations were built up with great 
rapidity. The Banque de VIndoehine, is so 
to speak, a state bank incorporated in Paris 
and has the monopoly of note-issue in Indo- 
, China. Almost invariably every type of 
credit society is a filiature of this Indo-China 
Bank. Not infrequently, on the directorates 
of those societies and banks members of the 


French Civil Service in Indo-China are to bo 
found. In every manner it is becoming more 
and more evident that unlike the classical 
practice of bankitjg, credit organization, 
commercial development and foreign trade 
in Indo-China are now subject to very tight 
administrative control. Freedom which is 
the life blood of all limited companies in 
India is wanting today in this colony of 
the French Reptiblu;. The administration 
feels the necessity, as it does feel the pinch 
of Chetty exploitation, for taking into its own 
hands in the most unobtrusive, legal and, 
above .all, clever manner all the avenues 
for private enterprise and profit. As late as 
1931 a colonial Jaw passed by the Metro¬ 
politan Covernment fully endorsed this policy 
of the local colonial administration in 
Indo-China. 

From the above stsitcment of facta it will 
become obvious that in their anxiety to 
prevent foreigners from making unreasonable 
profits, of which Chetti investments in Indo- 
China arc an example, the administration wants 
deliberately to pursue a policy of economic 
spoon-feeding to this congeries of credit 
institutions in Indo-China. But at the same 
time it must be remembered that even 
today, with all this calculated economic and 
administrative assistance given by the French 
(rovernment, the above banks and credit 
institutions arc not in a position fully to 
replace the Chetti’s rfile in the economic life 
of Indo-China. 

There is no doubt that the Chetties are 
imprudent in their behaviour, economic and 
personal. As I have already remarked, 
there is no ethics in their transactions. 
Legally speaking, they falsify their accounts. 
And from the point of personal contact they 
behave in such a crude and barbarous m.anner 
that not all their money is able to bring them 
consideration if not respect from the local 
inhabitants of the colony. There is no doubt 
that they have now come to be treated with 
contempt. All these things are known to 
the French administration, local as well as 
Parisian. 

The economic depression in the world has 
hit Indo-China equally hard. Predomi¬ 
nantly an agricultural country, the collapse 
of the world prices meant effectual economic 
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bankruptcy in the land. On the top of this 
the colonial administration put up tlie tariffs, 
took recourse to additional taxation, bloated 
the expenditure on the military establishments 
of the state for the alleged reason that 
without such increase in military forces 
Communism would not be stamped out in the 
country, and linked up the piastre (Saigon 
dollar) to the French franc. All these 
measures have deepened the crisis and 
reduced the position of the people to that 
of semi-starvation. 

The real tragedy of the economic situation 
in Jndo-China lies in the fact that the 
world-famous logic of the French nation 
has led it into a very false aud insecure 
position. The Goveruor-Ceneral, M. Pas<juier, 
and the Director of Finaneo, M. Diethelm, 
and numerous other functionaries in the 
colonial administration of fS.aigon refuse to 
believe the undesirable character of the 
present economic dispensation, which they 
have forced upon the people. Government 
servants apart, wherever I went in Indo- 
China, J was given unmistakable proof of the 
unanimity of public opinion, Annamite, 
Chinese, British Indian, P'rcnch Indian and 
even PVench that the country has been 
deliberately ruined on account of the false 
and ruthless logic of the colonial administra¬ 
tion. The entire press in Indo-China is 
ranged against the Government. Every¬ 
where the impression is gaining ground 
that unless the present insensate policy 
of economic exploitation of Indo-China 
for the benefit of the Metropolitan 
administration at Paris is reversed, it would 
be impossible for the country to regain its 
former prosperity. Another facet of public 
opinion in Indo-China is indicated by the 
feeling that the local administration is wrong 
in more than one respect when it has tried 
to explain away the economic ills of the 
country by equating them with th-j world 
economic depression and with the vagaries 
of the Chetti investments. 

Still, M. Pasquior wants to move on and 
queer the pitch by drawing before the public 
some bogey or other which would for the 
moment relieve the tension created by his 
own imprudent economic policy. Any stick 
would be sufScient to smother a dirty dog. 


and the Chetti supplied the administration 
with the necessary grist to its financial mill. 

Tfre Expttlsions and Thjeir Seqttel 

As I have already mentioned five 
Chotties have so far been forcibly sent out 
of Indo-China on the alleged ground that 
they have created polical disturbances in the 
country. The administration well knows 
that legally it would be impossible for 
them to book the Chcttics but it knows at the 
same time that the sledge-hammer process 
when applied to a timid, ignorant and 
possibly crude community like the Chetties 
would prove eminently successful. Ohetti- 
baiting has now become a slogan, the 
political value of which the administration 
does not hesitate to recognize. The adminis¬ 
tration does not care to know whether or not 
adequate time was given to these unfortunate 
individuals to arrange their business and 
to liquidate tlieir investments before 
they were asked to submit themselves to an 
C.T parte and certainly high-handed measure of 
expulsion under a law which is some eighty 
years old and which is specifically applicable 
to Asiatic foreigners. I am not here con¬ 
cerned with the individual hardships suffered 
by the Chetties, which arc obvdously con¬ 
siderable. I am at the moment concentrating 
upon the effect produced by these expulsions 
both on the Chetti community and the 
people of Indo-China. 

The Chetties are thoroughly demoralized. 
Todiiy not a cent would be lent out by the 
Chetties to any individual in Indo-China. 
On the contrary, the debtors are given a 
tremendous amount of Government assistance 
in the shape of incentive to become 
recalcitrant and refuse to pay their dues to 
the Chetti creditors. 

Meanwhile, the local administration, in con¬ 
currence with the Metropolitan Government 
and with the financial assistance of the 
colonial administration in Paris, started a 
very curious institution called the Credit d 
Long Ter me (Long Term Credit Office). Wc 
are told that nearly two years ago, that ia to 
say, before the regime of Gbetti-baiting 
was introduced into Indo-China, about ten 
million French francs were gathered together 
on the Parisian bourse towards financing 
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the operations of this^ as I have said^ 
curious office iu Saigon. The first 
Director of this Long Term Credit Office 
was M. de Feyssal, a civil servant 
of the colonial administration. But I was 
profoundly shocked to learn that this 
gentleman and his co-adjutors have been so 
deliberately dormant in their activities that 
not only five million francs representing a 
clear half of the original capital of the Long 
Term Credit Office has evaporated but that 
the institution itself refused to work till as 
late as .lunc this year. It was M, de 
Peyssal who was at the bottom of all the 
Chetti troubles in Indo-China. The local 
administration realizing the utter unsuitability 
of this gentleman to control the finances of 
the Long Terra Credit Office have superseded 
him and appointed one M. Vallette who is 
the priisent Director of the institution. 

The Long Term Credit Office has two or 
three important objects in view. It ostcmsibly 
wants to take over the debts of the Annamito 
agriculturists, and “manage” them. As can 
bo (sasily seen, with about five millioti francs 
at its disposal, the operations of the .Long 
Term Credit Office cannot be compared 
even to a tiny ripple iu the ocean of financial 
re-adjustmcnt which is facing the colonkl 
administration in Indo-Chiua today. Towards 
managing the present situation, this office 
wants to distribute, again ostensibly, equally 
the sacrifice which is to be shouldered by 
various types of creditors. As a final stop 
in this procedure it wants to give a quittauce 
to the debtor and come to grips with each 
individual creditor who can be brought ou 
its anvil. 

If the incidence of tlie sacrifice! demaudtid 
from the various types of creditors in Indo- 
Chiua is just or is at least proportionate, 
there would not have been any ([ueirrol at all, 
from our point of view, with the French 
Government. As we have seen .above, the 
Chetti is very seldom a first-rate creditor, 
simply because ho cannot rise to the pri¬ 
vileged position which the French banka and 
other credit institutions are now in a position 
to usurp themselves. We are told that the 
administration is endeavouring to distribute 
the sacrifice demanded from the creditors 
on the basis of a rational apportionment, but 


the most ignominous part of this regime of 
the Long Term Credit Office is indicated by 
the following set of facts : 

Nobody cares to know,—and my eniiuiries 
from the Governor-General right down to 
the Director of the Long Term Office have 
been futile in this regivrd, whether, and if 
so, how far the French banks and other 
credit institutions as distinguished from 
Chotti creditors in Indo-China wore subject 
to any sacrifice at all. Simply we are asked 
to believe in the morality of the h'rcnch 
administration when it says that such 
sacrifices were also dtimauded from the other 
banks and other credit institutions l*crhaps 
an undue insistence on my part, when I faced 
these furictiuiiaries with uncomfortable and 
spi'cific que.stions, produced an admission of 
doubtful character that these banks and 
credit institutions would be asked to waive 
the proceeds of interest which might have 
accrued during the past two years. To tiiat 
extent a certain amount of sacrifice has 
been demanded, as was argued with me 
ill Indo-China, from the above-mentioned 
institutions. 

Now let ns take the (hietti. The “olfer” 
made by the Long Term Credit Office,—and 
an offer of the French administration cannot 
b<' any thing less than an ultimatum—that 
if at all a Chetti possesses u first rank credit, 
he must subject himself to an abatement of 
22 per cent of the* principal and interest, 
accept nine-tenths of the residue dowu and wait 
for fifteen yeans to realize the remainder in the 
hope that the pric(! of paddy in Indo-China 
would improve. In the case of transactions 
belonging to th(' second to the sixth or 
seventh ranks, the (^'h(!tti was asked to 
sacrifice So per cent of the principal and 
interest put together, accept one-tentli of the 
r(!mainder and sign a blank chit to the 
Govc.rnmcnt for fifteen years towards the 
doubtful realization of the residue. I have 
constructed tmincrous tables with varying 
types of interest, simple, compound and 
otherwise, to arrive at a statistical apprecia¬ 
tion of the “offer” of the Long Term Office to 
the Chetties. In the case of first rank credits, 
the Chetti would p<!rhaps get about 60 W’ 61 
per cent of his capital and 'interest which, 
on an ultimate analysis, yields something like 
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95 or 97 of the principal lent. In the case 
of other credits he would get just above six 
per cent of the mulcted whole. 

Here is a proposal, which is the most 
dangerous implication of the Long Term 
Credit managfmcnt. The administration 
knows fully well that the Chctti does not 
possess a first rank mortgage, and if at all he 
possesses one or two, the fellow can be easily 
patted on the back and seat home in 
comparative ease. If a couple of Chetties 
can be got hold of and treated in this manner, 
as was actually done in my presence about 
the first week of June last when I was talking 
to M. Vallette in Saigon, the entire Chetti 
community may be inveigled into acceptance 
of the further arrangements of the Long 
Term Credit Office. I want emphatically to 
declare that despite all the known business 
immorality of the Chetti this kind of fiscal 
expropriation—expropriation is the only word 
to be used in this connection—cannot be 
justified either from the point of view of 
administrative expediency or political justice. 

CoNOLTJSrONS 

I do not propose to complicate this 
economic approach to the Chetti (][uestion in 
Indo-China by dragging in uuinoroiis other 
issues of a complicated character. But I want 
to make the following propositions in order 
to review clearly the recent history of 
Tndo-China in relation to the fortunes of our 
nationals in that country. The Chetti is 
usually a small lender. Ho docis not compete 
with the powerful French banks. The 
functions of the Chetti community and French 
credit institutions in Indo-China are not 
contradictory but complementary. The 
French banks and other credit societies do 
not care to lend small loans and uncovered 
debts, as the Chetti does to the Aimamite 
agriculturists. Their function is more and 
more to be of a proprietary character. 
What they want is to float big loans, to 
appropriate Annamite properties on a grand 
sc^e if their debtors are unable to meet their 
obligations, annex to themselves the functions 
of planters in the case of rubber, and Colons 
(Agricultural proprietors) in tbe case of paddy 
.fields. The greater proportion of the judicial 
executions in respect of debtor properties 


are now forfeit to these French banks than 
in the case of Chetti creditors. The present 
policy of the French colonial administration 
in Saigon is to spoon-feed and ultimately to 
fatten these French banks and other credit 
societies at the expense of foreign investors 
like the Chinese and the Chetties. A 
few years ago the Chinese also came under 
the fire of the French administration and 
the internal trade which they had practically 
monopolized for a period of over fifty to sixty 
years was paralysed as a consequence. Now 
that tlie Chinese bogey has been lifted and the 
administration is in a very awkward financial 
position, Chetti-baiting has been taken 
recourse to. I have collected data from the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China in Saigon with which our Chetti 
nationals keep their funds and I am now in a 
position to establish the point that during the 
past eight months in particular clear 65 per 
cent of the Chetti capital has been repatriated 
to safer British territory, to Malaya and 
perhaps to Burma and certainly back to India. 
There is no doubt that in the immediate future 
the French colonial administration would 
certainly come to see the grievous error it 
has committed by trying to bamboozle the 
Chetti. Foreign capital—and here I mean non- 
French capital—is an indispensable necessity 
for the continued prosperity of Indo-China, 
simply because even the Parisian bourse 
is unable and certainly unwilling to invest 
funds in a distant land where everything 
depends upon the season and crop reports of 
the administration, and where the western 
financial methods, stock exchange regulations 
and other technical financial operations are 
not understood by the community of the 
people who are truly ignorant of modern 
developments. 

I have promised to dispense with politics 
in this connection but one final word is 
necessary in order to conclude our thesis. 
There is no doubt that diplomatic represen¬ 
tations have been overdone and ineffectually 
done in Paris and elsewhere. It must not be 
forgotten that everything depends upon the 
detailed re-opening of all Chetti accounts by 
the Long Term Office. What is required 
today is assistance by the Government of 
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lodia at Saigon which can oompetently 
investigate and examine individual Chetti 
credits and effect a settlement between the 
French administration on the one hand and 
Annamite debtor and Chetti creditor on the 
other^ which would be of lasting value to us 
and to Indo-China. The Government of 


India must sec their way to create a special 
committee, obtain the permission of Saigon 
to send it out there and effect a settlement of 
the typo mentioned above. Otherwise it 
is as good as leaving the Chetti community 
in Indo-China to the whims of the French 
administration. 


THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA: 
WHY NOT A STATE BANK ? 

By H. L. DEY, m.a., d.sc. (bond.) 

Reader in Economies, Urdeersiff/ of Dacca 


I. Hiktouy ok tiih Pjjoposal 

HE Indian Reserve Bank Committee 
has now finally declai'ed in favour 
of a shareholders' bank on the 
linos of the Blackett bill of 1928. 
The Bill has been announced for the autumn 
session of the Assembly. And Sir George 
Schuster is reported to be back with a 
draft bill ready in his pocket. But the issue 
of the State bank vs. shareholders' bank is 
one of profound importance. It is, therefore, 
urgent that the (juestion should be thoroughly 
examined once again. But lot us, first, refresh 
our memory of the history of the proposal. 

The Royal Currency Commission of 192(> 
recommended a shareholders' bank. Sir 
Basil Blackett's first bill of January, 1927, 
incorporated that principle. Strong opposi¬ 
tion in the Assembly led to the compromise 
bill of August, 1927, under which the capital 
of the bank was to be raised by the issue of 
5 per cent Government of India stock to be 
distributed province-wise and the government 
of the bank was to be entrusted to a mixed 
board of stockholders' representatives, 
nominees of important commerci^ bodies, and 
one official and four non-official appointees of 
the Govermnent of India. This Bill provided 
for the widest possible representation of 
important sectional interests as well as public 
interest combined with the necessary minimum 
degree of control and supervision by the 
.39-8 


Government. It contained the largest measure 
of agreement between the Assembly and the 
Government and would certainly have been 
acceptable to the former. But Lord Birken¬ 
head thought that it would be absurd to depart 
from the orthodox principle of the share¬ 
holders’ bank even for the sake of conciliat¬ 
ing Indian opinion and he vetoed the proposal. 
Sir Basil resigned in protest but was persuaded 
to withdraw the resignation, and was invited 
to take lessons from the Secretary of State 
on the principles of sound banking. On his 
return, he introduced once again a Bill for a 
shareholders’ bank, with some raodificatious 
in detail. The Assembly was of course 
opposed to it and would not pass it. But the 
Bill was actually killed by Mr. V. J. Patel's 
disallowance of the introduction of the new 
Bill on a technical point of procedure. The 
proposal was not officially revived till the first 
Round Table Conference of 1930, where His 
Majesty's Government had expressed the view 
that this matter was one of those which "will 
have to be provided for somehow in the new 
Constitution," but the Conference did not 
actually decide anything except uttering the 
platitude that the bank should be establishedi 
on sure foundations and be free froiu 
political inffuence. The next important staga 
in the history of the Reserve Bank propo^ 
was marked by the unanimous opinipa 
definitely expressed by the Central Banld^ 
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Enquiry Cooimittee in 1931 that the capital 
of ^e bank abould be provided by the State, 
that is, the bank should be a State bank. 
And at the end of this long history of 
the Reserve Bank scheme, we are once again 
confronted with the dictum that the Bank 
should be a shareholders’ bank, and 
presumably it is on the basis of this dictum 
that the bill has been drafted. 

What is the reason for this official tenacity 
for a shareholders’ bank ? Is there some 
Divine or Natural law that the Central bank, 
in order to be a stable and efficient institu¬ 
tion, must be a shareholders’ bank ? And 
again, is there something intrinsically wrong 
and essentially vicious in the principle of 
State control that the Government would 
rather not have the bank than permit the 
setting up of a State bank ? Reading through 
the whole mass of literature on the subject, 
one is struck by the fact that while the 
official view has been based far too much 
upon an unanalysed dogma as laid down by 
the Inteniational Financial Conference of 
1920, the non-official standpoint in its turn has 
blindly adhered to the hypothesis tliat State 
control is always good as such. The result is 
that while the case for a shareholders’ bank 
has been reinforced by various plausible 
arguments drawn from the reports of expert 
committees, the case for a State bank has 
never been analysed in a scientific manner. We 
attemrt to present below, plainly, fairly, and 
directly, the case for and against a State bank, 
and our analysis would tend to show that so 
far as India is concerned, there would be a 
large, definite, balance of advantage on the 
side of a State bank. 

II. REiiATioNH Betwep::n the State 
AND THE Central Bank 

It is recognked on all hands that the most 
important thing about the currency and credit 
sytem of a country is that the purchasing 
power of money must be kept fairly stable 
under all circumstances. For fluctuations in 
bhe value of money, specially when they are 
wide and frequent, introduce insecurity into 
every contract, wipe out the capital values 
scoumnlated in file past, create a general 
Feeling of uncertainty, and produce economic 
and social disorder. Both rising as well as 


falling prices arbitrarily and autotnatically 
lead to the confiscation of the wealth of some 
classes and augmentation of the wealth of 
others, quite irrespective of the merits and 
demerits of the classes affected. This makes 
for utter confusion in the economic relations 
and functions of the society, chokes the 
channels of production, consumption, distribu¬ 
tion, and income, spending, saving, investment, 
and ultimately ends by derailing and putting 
out of action the entire economic machine. 

Now, it is the principal business of the 
Central Bank to ensure the maintenance of 
the stability of the value of money. And in 
order that it may be enabled to discharge this 
all-important function, it is generally equipp¬ 
ed with special powers and charged with 
special responsibilities, vix,., monopoly of note- 
issue, control over member banks through the 
Bank Rate, custody of the gold reserves, all 
government banking business, and powers of 
external lending and borrowing. 

Now, it is clear that the stability of the 
currency standard established by law is a 
matter of fundamental importance to the 
public atid of chief concern to the State. 
Moreover, whether required by law or not, 
the Government is bound to interfere to pre¬ 
vent the failure of the bank, because such a 
failure would spell a widespread and intolera¬ 
ble crisis, injure the credit of the Government, 
and paralyse the entire financial machinery of 
the country. The bank is a large public 
trust and the Goverrimeut must see to it that 
it is kept in a thoroughly sound and efficient 
condition. The State, therefore, cannot divest 
itself of all responsibility regarding the- 
Central Bank any more than it can remain* 
indifferent to the running of a great public 
utility concern like, say, a railway system. It 
is for this reason that we find varying degrees 
of supervision or control exercised by the 
State over the administration of a Ceotral 
Bank. The only two examples of nearly 
completely independent Central Banks are 
the Bank of England and the new Reichsbank. 
of Germany (1924). But there are special 
reasons for their exceptional position. The 
English Bank Act of 1844 was passed at a 
time when the doctriite of individualism was 
the guiding theory in politics and economics. 
Moreover, the bank has always recognizctik 
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its special responsibilities to the nation and 
built up a tradition of voluntary public ser¬ 
vice. The result is that close and constant 
co-operation between the bank and the State 
has become the normal practice even without 
any legal provisions to that effect. The 
German Reichsbank was part and parcel of a 
scheme of reparation payment and was 
devised by foreign experts, to whom the finan¬ 
cial policy of the State was suspect. Hence 
the insistence on complete freedom from State 
control. But even in the case of these two 
independent banks, it must be remembered 
that in times of extreme crisis, the bank must 
to a large extent find itself under the influence 
of the State. Otherwise the independence is 
unassailable. At the other end of the scale, we 
have the Bank of U. S. S. R., which is directly 
subordinate to the People’s Commissariat of 
Finances for purposes of policy and supervi¬ 
sion ; and the Bank of Finland, which carries 
on business under the direction of the Diet. 
In between these extremes we have a large 
number of intermediate cases, where the State, 
either through part-ownership of share capital 
or official representation on the Board or 
through powers of veto, exercises varying 
degrees of control and supervision. At the 
present moment there arc 32 Central Banks, 
17 of them shareholders’ Imnks, 8 mixed, 
and 7 purely State banks. Of the 14 pre¬ 
war banks, 12 are shareholders’ banks; and 
of the 18 post-war Banks, 5 arc shareholders’ 
banks, 8 mixed, and 5 State banks. 

There are thus both kinds of banks. State 
as well as shareholders’. Nevertheless, since 
the last war there has set in a rising tide of 
expert and financial opinion against the State 
bank, and this has been due, among other 
things, to the following factors : 

{i) The Bank of England has functioned 
eificiently since 1844 and is the only European 
bank that could keep the currency standard 
in a tolerably sound condition. 

(m) The example of the American Federal 
Reserve System, which is largely independent 
of Governmental coi trol. 

(m) The breakdown of currency mecha¬ 
nism in most European countries, where, as in 
Germany and France, for example, the 
Government controlled the currency policy of 
the bank. 


{iv) Distrust of the European State in the 
post-war period doe to political instability 
and economic and social disorder. 

(v) The fact that the currency reforms in 
some countries had to be carried through 
under the supervision of the League of Nations 
or with the help of foreign banks, e. g., in the 
case of Austria, naturally led to the national 
aspect of the question being neglected. 

(ri) The dominant influence exercised by 
U. S. A. and England in the post-war mone¬ 
tary reconstruction of the world. 

It would bo (fleiir that the present tide of 
academic and financial opinion against the 
State bank is the product of special circum¬ 
stances. It is not the outcome of any univer¬ 
sal agreement in theory or practice, nor was 
it based upon any thoroughgoing process of 
scientific analysis. Let us, therefore, proceed 
to an examination of the principal grounds on 
which this opposition to the State bank is 
based, and also enquire if there arc not equal, 
and sometimes even weightier, arguments, on 
the other side. 

III. Ai‘.«ttment.s Fort and A(iAiN'ST a State 
Bank. 

A. Dandkk of Polithuj. Intrrfekenoe. . 

It is said that under a State bank, conti¬ 
nuity of policy under changing governments 
cannot be ensured, nor freedom from political 
bias in its administration guaranteed. It is 
indeed conceded that in a time of extreme 
emergency the State must take the control of 
the currency system into its own hands, and 
in case of need, may suspend the specie pay¬ 
ment and expand the note issue. But it may 
happen, so the argument runs, that the vari¬ 
ous changing governments may, even in nor¬ 
mal times, manipulate the currency mechanism 
to suit their political needs or to cover 
their financial incompetence. And thus 
departures from sound principles of currency, 
permissible only under grave emergencies, 
may become a normal feature of currency 
management. On the other hand, it is orgra 
that if the bank is independent, sueb 
violation would not be easily permitted ftnd 
when emergency occurs the matter wopM 
appear as a great public question outsilu the 
range of party politics. 
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Such a grave charge against State- 
controlled banks is hardly justified by 
history. Kisch in his book on Central Banks 
adduces only two instances of the grave 
injury done by undue State interference: 
First, that of the Bank of Spain, which was 
usually made to grant excessive advances to 
the Government of Spain in order to meet 
many of its ordinary engagements. Second, 
that of the Bank of France, which was made 
to exceed the legfilly permissible limits of 
advances to the State, and also to exceed 
the maximum issue fixed by law. But the 
case of Spain is not a first class example. 
Nor is the case of France a conclusive one, 
because France was suffering from an 
abnormal legacy left by the war. Moreover, 
such a thing is impossible in a system of 
convertible paper money based on gold. 

Again, the fear that the monetary policy 
of a State bank may be manipulated to suit 
the exigencies of party politics may come 
true only in rare cases. History does not 
show any notable example of this tendency. 
If a party in power were to play fast and 
loose with the currency standard of a 
country, it could not remain long in power 
in a well-organized democracy Such a 
contingency can arise only where democracy 
is submerged and dictatorship established. 
Furthermore, a government following such a 
policy would lose all international credit 
and would bo financially isolated. No 
government, unless reduced to extremities, 
would ever dare to run such a risk. More¬ 
over, in the case of a State bank, the danger 
of State interference in the bank's normal 
administration may be shut out by the 
following safe-guards : 

(?) The suspension of specie payments 
should require legislative sanction. {/?’) There 
should be a legal maximum limit for 
advances that can be made to the State. 
The period of advance also may be limited. 
ini) Under’ the Charter, effective restrictions 
may be imposed on the Legislature and the 
Government in respect of the administration 
of the bank. This is done in the case of 
the Banks of Latvia and Australia, (m;) A 
tradition or convention of non-interference 
may be built up as in the case of the Bank 
of Sweden. Although such legislative or 


conventional safe-guards may conceivably be 
violated by the Government, in practice it 
is improbable in normal times. It is untbiuk- 
able that in a modern well-organized State, 
the Government should be liable to become 
a habitual law-breaker. 

B. Risk of Ujtduk Inpluknce 
BY Vested Interests 

A second point that is urged against 
a State bank is the risk of influence 
by private interests. The rate of discount 
or an inflationary policy, for example, does 
not affect all interests equally. Some stand 
to gain and some to lose. It is, therefore, 
suggested that powerful private interests may 
employ various means to enforce their wishes 
upon the Government. 

But such an argument presupposes that 
the Government in its normal functioning is 
open to corruption and bribery. The charge 
cannot be ordinarily true. Moreover, even 
if such a thing wore to take place, so many 
and diverse would be the interests adversely 
affected thereby that the jobbery would be- 
exposed in no time. Such a charge has never 
been made against the American h''edcral 
Reserve Banks, where moneyed interests are 
all powerful ; or against the Bank of France 
or against the pre-war Reichsbank of 
Germany. Furthermore, if it is possible for 
private interests to influence the policy of 
the State bank, what guarantee is there that 
an independent Central Bank would be proof 
against such a danger ? The controlling 
body of an independent Central Bank would 
consist, to a small extent, of Government 
representatives, who could be presumably 
influenced like the Government as a whole > 
and, to a large extent, of elective representa¬ 
tives of shareholders or chambers of 
commerce, etc. ; and these latter would be 
big business men, whoso private interests 
would often run counter to the common 
interests of the nation, and over whom the 
shareholders would hardly be able to exercise 
any control. If it is assumed that the 
Government is liable to be influenced by 
intrigues and pressure from vested interests, 
it would be highly probable that ibe elective 
representatives of shareholders would be 
open to Buoh influenoes to a far greater 
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degree. To suspeot the Goveramen" of 
greater corruptibility than the representativea 
of shareholders would indeed be an unfair 
attitude altogether, which does not find any 
support in the experience of modern times. 
On the contrary, the fear of danger from 
undue influence by vested interests is writ 
large in the constitutions of all the so-called 
iifdependent Central Banka, where cither the 
Government is represented on the Board of 
Directors in a supervisory capacity as in 
U. 8. A., Japan, and Denmark, or has a 
temporary veto as in Poland. 

C. The Fear of UxsoUiVn Finance 

It is also claimed that a really independent 
Central Bank can offer wise counsels to the 
Government to follow a policy of sound 
finance. But such financial policy may be 
as well effectively ensured by legal restric¬ 
tions on advances to the Government, 
and also by requiring legislative sanction 
to suspension of specie payments. Moreover, 
as Mr. Hawtry points out, the Government 
would not ordinarily either care to take 
or to follow the advice of an independent 
bank. It is only when the Government 
has blundered on from deficit to deficit 
that it will approach the Central Bank for 
advances, and thus lay itself open to be 
influenced by the counsels of the bank. 
When the situation has reached such a pass, 
the evil has already assumed serious propor¬ 
tions. Excessive advances or excessive note 
issue must be made. So an independent 
Central Bank cannot prevent the Government 
from slipping into a state of financial in¬ 
stability. On the other hand, if the bank 
were a State bank, the officials of the bank 
would be in constant contact with the 
Government and would thus have a greater 
chance of offering wise counsels in good 
time so as to prevent a financial disaster. 

D. The Question of Efficienoy 

Another argument that was urged by Sir 
Basil Blackett is that in a shareholders' 
bank, the shareholders would exercise the 
necessary influence in order to keep the 

L Directors in the paths of financial virtue. 

^ On the other hand, it is argued that in a 
State bank it would be difficult to devise 


a scheme of control by which the Directors 
could be spurred on to a high 
standard of efficiency. This, again, is a 
superficial argument. In a Central Bank, 
with its ordinary profitable functions, 
the legally limited dividends for the share¬ 
holders would be ensured in any case. The 
shareholders would have no interest beyond 
the receipt of the small dividends (G or 7 
p. c.) limited by law. This would be speci¬ 
ally true in a stockholders’ bank as was 
proposed by Sir Basil. Furthermore, it is 
a very big assumption to hold that the share¬ 
holders as a body would comprehend the 
principles of sonnd currency and credit. 
The inner working of the bank would be as 
free from the influence of the shareholders 
as that of a big trust or corporation. With 
regard to the second objection, the instance 
of the Railway Board in India shows that a 
big commercial undertaking can be wisely 
and efficiently managed by the Government. 
The Board of Directors of the Central Bank 
would presumably consist of Government 
officials, representatives of commerce, 
industry and agriculture, and expert 
governors. A constitution like that of the 
h''ederal Reserve Board would ensure a har¬ 
monious combination of State supervision 
and business experience together with a high 
standard of efficiency. 

There is, therefore, hardly any good 
reason for holding a dogmatic opinion one 
way or the other. In every country the con¬ 
stitution must be devised so as to suit the 
needs of the case—to agree with experience 
and traditions, and to harmonize various 
interests. 

IV. Special Circumstances of India : 

Tradition and Public Opinion 

Apart from the general arguments for a 
State hank as sot forth above, there are 
special reasons in India why the bank should 
be a State bank : 

(/) Long-esiahlhhed tradition of State 
control over cjirrcncy. Tradition is an im¬ 
portant factor in currency and banking. In 
all matters of national importance, 
railways, the people have implicit faith ill 
State management and look on with au^pidbu 
upon private capitalistic ownersh^) au4 
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control. In this connection the history of 
Indian railways is highly instructive. The 
Acworth Committee definitely held that 
company management had been an economic 
failure, and they recommended that all the 
■^reat railways should be taken over for direct 
management by the State. Since the great 
East Indian Railway came under State manage¬ 
ment in 1924, the railway system has been 
thoroughly commercialized, and has been run 
largely as a purely economic proposition. 
And although the Executive and the Legis¬ 
lature have occasionally exercised powers in 
broad matters of public policy, the essential 
details of commercial organization and ad¬ 
ministration have been left entirely in the 
hands of railway experts, who sit on the 
Railway Board. And this is as it should be. 
It is exactly the principle that is now being 
widely accepted as the right principle of 
organization for a great commercial under¬ 
taking of national importance. While it 
enforces conformity with the dictates of 
public policy, it also ensures observance of 
the principles of commercial management. 

{i{) Conf iat of ain/s and cimvaffr of 
intereftU between the European and Indian 
hmiiiess- eommuniiies. There is a lurking 
suspicion in the public mind that a share¬ 
holders’ bank would come under the pre¬ 
dominant control of European business men, 


and that the Indians would not get a fair 
and square deal at the hands of the bank. 
This notion is deep-rooted and has been 
inspired partly by political sentiment and 
partly by the bitter experience of the difficul¬ 
ties met with by many Indian business men 
in securing credit facilities from non-Indian 
banks. 

V. Conclusion 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that a State 
bank as well as a shareholders’ bank has 
each its peculiar merits and demerits : none 
of them is intrinsically perfect or essentially 
vicious. In both there must be a harmonious 
blending of State control with adequate safe¬ 
guards against undue State interference or 
political influence or predominance of section¬ 
al interests. And either of them may be 
made to conform to the soundest principles 
of Central Banking by various legal restric¬ 
tions as well as by the gradual evolution of 
conventional safe-guards. The actual external 
form, whether it is to be a State or a share¬ 
holders’ bank, must ultimately be decided 
in conformity with the special conditions and 
the state of public opinion in each different 
country. And so far as India is concerned, 
it is almost certain that there would be a 
clear and preponderating balance of 
advantage on the side of a State bank. 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT, IDE:iL ;^lXI) PRlOriC.VL : 
By Ann,u>- Bsmnl. JVieosophioal PMishiny Houan, 
Adyar, Madras. 

This is a lecture by Dr. Annie Bisant delivered 
in 191)3. It is now publlsheJ as a booklet. Its chief 
topic is respect for law and order. The author 
illustrates her theme by reference to the life of 
Bradlaugh. 

E\.HTKRN M/iaiC AVD WESTERM HPfRITUA¬ 
LISM : By U. S. Olentt. Tksosophieal Puhlhhiny 
Housp, Adyar, Madras. 

This also is a lecture by II. S. Olcott delivered 
as far back as 1875. It is now published as a 
p.imphlor,. Tae subject-m vltcr of the lecture is aptly 
described by its title. It contains several accounts 
of very interesting and illustrative ctses of intgic 
and spiritualiam. After a onpirisin of the two, 
the author in'’linos in favour of Eistern niigic in 
preference to Western spiritualism. 

THE MEVNIMd AMD THE TTSEOI’PAIM: 
B't Annip Btsattf. Tteosapkir^f 
Adyar, Madras. 

In this lecture Dr. Besant deals with the problem 
of pain. It is a perennial que.stion in philosophy 
and students of philosophy will tinl its treitraiOt 
bv Dr. Besant a very useful and interesting introduc¬ 
tion to the subject. 

THE USE OP EVfL: By Annie B-.sanL 
Theosophiral Puhliahing Home, Adyar, Madras. 

This is another illuminative lecture by Dr. Besant 
on a subject which is of great importance to the 
philosopher as well as the man in the street. The 
author’s co.iGlu8ioa that 'Brahman is bliss’ and the 
goal of human life is the attainment of this 
ikaowledge, and that evil is useful in leading 
Van to that goal,—is a compliment to the teachings 
of the Vedanta. 

U C. BHAttaOHABJEE 


A THEHIW OM THE LEOAL RIGHTS OF 
Wf)MEN UNDER DIFFERENT OOM.MUNAL 
LAWS IN VOGUE IN INDIA: By Uatnanlal V. 
Mehta, B. Be., LL. B., Pleatlcr, Itajpipla. T*riee 
Rs. 1. pp. ft/. 

This small book is the prize essay of the Civil 
Marriage Asswiatioii of Bombay. It tries to deal 
exhaustively with the rights of women to enter into 
contracts, to the restitution of ennjugal rights, lodivorce, 
to re-marriage, to maintenance, and to her rights of 
succession and the various legislation in the Indian 
Stains and British India affecting them. It will prove 
useful to social reformers who are not lawyer, showing 
the extent of social reform that they have got to 
carry out, though some of the statements on law 
are not accurate. 

THE RAIYATS Ol-' BENGAL: By Saehm Ben, 
M. A., B. L., PiMtshed hy M. C. Barlcar ami Bom, 
Oalr-nlta, Prier Re. /. 

One may not agree with all the author's 
eonclnsioiis. but it must be admitted that this little 
book on a great subject is really thought-provoking. 
The author has tried to distinguish the genuine uecds 
from the fancied grievances of the raiyats of Bengal, 
to which additional iiuportaiice is now-a-days attached 
on iiecount of the political and the communal 
situation in the country. 

J. M. Datta 


ELEMENTS OK OIVIOS : By U. N. Ball and 
B. .y. Banerjce. (Atnta Rant and Bom, Lahore,. 
Pp, 271, Price Rs, 2). 

This book deals with the rights and dutiei 
of the people living in Great Britain and in 
British ludia and describes the machinery of adminis¬ 
tration in the two countries. It gives the stndenta 
an idea not only us to the organization of the 
central government bat acquaints them also with 
the outlines of local government m the two states, The 
book is written in simple and Itudd Es^i^. The^’- 
printing and the gef-np are quite satisfactory, 
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THE DALHOUHIE-PflAYRE COERE6PON- 
DENOE (1852-56). Edited by D. (1. K IMl. (Oxford 
Unipersity Pretm), 

In 1824 broke out the First Burmese War and it 
was concluded in 1826 by a treaty which lirouirht 
Arakau and 'funiMserim under British authority. The 
treaty also provided for the establishment of a British 
Residency at this Burmese capital. But the Court of 
Ava did not take kindly to the urrauKcrnent thus 
inaue'uratcd. The Residents, one after another, wore 
rendered weary, hopeless and distrusted by the 
arrogance of the Burme^c Ministers. At last in 1810 
the last of them packed up and the Residency itself 
was withdrawn from Burma. The oilicial reliitions 
between Groat Britain and Burma were thus broken 
off. Duriiijr the eleven years which pas.sed between 
1840 and 18ol, the attitude of the Biirmese Government 
became more and more threateniuK to British interests 
and at last the situation became such as to make the 
declaration of war inevitable. So in ISbL* the Second 
Burmese War was entered upon. As a result of this 
war which w'as short and sharp in comparison with the 
•• first war, the province of l^egu came under British 
occupation. 'J’he r^ucstion arose as to who would be 
the Commissioner in charp;c of these territories. fjOrd 
Dalhousie passed over the (daims of Lt.-Ool. Archibald 
BoRle, the Commissioner of the Tennasseri n Provinces 
and appointed a younger man and a junior officer, 
A. P. Phayre, then Commissioner of Arakan to the 
charge. Most of the letters which comprise this book 
passed between tlie new Commissioner and the 
Governor-General in private correspondence. These 
letters were supplementary to and explanatory of the 
regular official despatches. 

In the book is also embodied a batch of letters 
written by one Thomas Spears to Phayre and intended 
for the Governor-General in Council. The war 
indeed had been brought to a closo in the middle of 
ISo’i. But all the same tiiero was no treaty lictween 
Calcutta and Ava. The Hurm(*-<e Court could not be 
reconciled to the Io.sb of the province of Pegu and 
consequently was not in a mood to conclude a treaty 
on that basis. And in the absence of a treaty, it was 
not possible to set uj) an oilicial agent of the British 
Government at the Burmese capital. But all the same 
it was necessary that there should be some reliable 
man at that court w'ho might keep the British 
Government well iiosted as to the attitude and 
intentions of the Burmese Government. Accordingly 
a Scotch merchant, Thomas Sjiears by name, with 
about fifteen years’ e-xporience of the Burmese men 
and things was aiipointed the Government Clorrespon- 
dent at Ava. lie was to carry on his own bu.siness 
there and at the same time to write a fortnightly 
letter to the Commissioner of Pegu. These letters 
throw a flood of light on the state of things at the 
Burmese capital in 1852-6.'), and the importance of the 
book has been enhanc.cd by their inclusion. The l»ook 
will be of great help to those interested in the long 
and epoch-making administration of Lord Dalhousie 
os the Governor-General of India. 

Nakkkh Ohandka Roy 

GATHi OR THE HYMN8 OF ATHARVAN 
ZARATHUHTRA: By Jatindra Mohan GfuUterjm. 

M. A., with a Oujerati translation by Ardeskir 

N. buimoria. The Cherag Ofliee, Naesari, 
1933. Pp. m). 

The' A vesta is derived by some scholars (Andreas, 
•Golduer) from Upastha Panini 1-3-25). 


It therefore means Mantra in Banskrit. It is written 
in the Avestan (Zend) language which is the mother, 
through Pahlavi, of modern Persian. The Zend 
script is written from right to left like Kharosthi 
and Arabic, and has no compound letter. In other 
respects its alphabet is the same as the Brahmi 

(Devanagari) alphabet except that it has no z 

There are several translations of the GdthS., e.g., 
Mills' in the B. B. E. B., but as Bishop Moulton says, 
it is scarcely intelligible, owing to the copiousness of 
the various meanings given by the author. It must 
however be admitted that western scholars have done 
much to elucidate and clear up the obscure passages. 

Knnga’s transialiou of the Gdtha, and Madan’s 
rouduriug of ihe Yasiia, of which the GdthS forms 
the most important part, from the French translation 
of Prof. JJarle::, are both in Gujerati. 

In Guthrie’s English translation the text of the 
Gdthd is printed in Roman script. The great. Moslem 
scholar. Potire-Davoiid, who has been deputed by 
the Bhah to Bautiniketan has translated the 
Gdthii ill modem I’ersian and dedicated it to the 
‘Most Holy Ahur Mazda with the words ‘‘I am 
indeed glad and proud that after a thousand years 
and more. I find myself the lirst Persian to render 
ihe holy songs of the Prophet of Iran in the iireseut- 
day language of that land.” 

Though the language of the Gathii has closer 
affinity to the Veda than even classical Sanskrit, it 
has hitherto occurred to none among the scholars to 
publish ail edition of the same using the l)evanagari 
character for the text. The author, Mr. Ghatterjea, 
has not only done this, but' much more. He has 
added a prose order in Sanskrit in which the 

wonls of the Gfitha, which in the text are placed at 
random as in Sanskrit [>oetry, have been syntactically 
arranged according to the rules of Panini, bringing 
otiL more clearly the mutual relation of the words; 
the Zend wonls in the text, and their Bauskrit 
eiiuiviilents in the prose order, have been marked with 
the same numerals in order to show their identity, 
and this identity or phonological affinity has been 
further established by quotations from the aphorisms 
of Panini in the shape of notes, where the root-* 
conceptions of the Gfilbii have also hem explained 
where necessary. The cultural similarity between 
ancient Iranian and ancient Indian civilizations, both 
of which are branches of the Aryan civilization, 
will thus be apparent to every reader of the book 

and remind him of the inscription of Darius 
of the 6th century B. C., where he calls himself an 

and a of ^ftijs. The amount of lalmur, 

erudition, and research which have gone to the 
making of the book will also bo evident. His 
Banskiit derivation, jirose-order and excellent English 
translation fully bear out the author’s claim that a 
stanza which would otherwise take an hour to 
understand will now be intelligible in five minutes. 
For the benefit of the Indian followers of Zoroastria¬ 
nism, the Parsis, whose mother tongue is Gujerati, a 
Gujerati translatiou has been appended. 

The (latbii is the oldest portion of the Yasiia 
of: section of the Avesta and being the com¬ 

position of Zarathustra himself, is also the most 
sacred portion. The G|lth£ represents a most 
important phase ot Aryan culture, pu., non-idolatry 
in religion and in this respect its affinity to Islam 
deserves attention. The so-called dualism of the 
Avesta is based on a mistaken notion, as Mr. 
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Cihatteriea is, we beliere, the first to point out. 
Ahura Mazda is the supreme and only I^ord of, 
eraation (6£thfi, 45. 30-11). Zoroastrianism is thus 
strictly monotheistic. The mistake of Gorging it 
trith dualism proceeds from its enunciation of the 
two Mani/m (spirits, forces), e.;/., Sfn-nla Munya 
(good spirit, to which we owe self-control gs^q^and 
conscience Gi\thd, 4.'1. (>) and Angra Mango- 

(evil spirit. Ahriman), akin to the Oman (Rattwa and 
Tamas) of Kapila. 

The purity and nobility of the ethical conceptions 
of the Gfithfi (see Mr. Chatterjen’s volume on Tlir 
Ethical Conception of the Qafha. Chcrag Office, 
Navsari, 191)2) places it among the best religious 
books of the world like the l)hamm,apada and the 
Gita. Rabindranath in his Hibbert lecture on the 
Religion of Man has pointed out the high rank it 
takes among the scriptures of the world. The Gatha 
was hitherto caviare to the general, for few could 
follow the Zend script or understand the meaning of 
Zend words without their Hanskritic equivalents. Ily 
making the Gathil available in Devanagari script with 
Ranskrit prose rendering and Kiiglish translation the 
author has placed it within the roaeh not only of 
scholars of the Kist and Wast. but also of the lay 
reader who wants to dip into it for the sake of its 
noble ethical ideas. 

The text and the translations arc clearly printed 
on good i)aper, and the book is sold at the remark¬ 
ably cheap price of Re. I per copy. We have no 
doubt it will have a large sale and the joint authors 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
efforts in the cause of the Zoroastrianism have met 
with the Buceess they deserve- Mr, Ohatterjea is a 
pioneer in the field he has chosen, and scholars all 
over the world will appreciate the thoroughness with 
which he has perforraeti his task. 

POIJTICIIS 

rtHIVA.ir -TIIIO l-'OTINDRII OF MAKATIIA 
RWAKA.TVA: Rg C. F. \ai,hja,:niSa(laslnc/\fh, 
Poona CU-g. Price lie. .?. Pages -J-O, 

Blowly but surely the life of the great founder of 
the Maratha empire is bsing evolved owing to the 
labours of many a scholar all over the country. 
But the recent production by the reputed Maratha 
scholar, C, V. Vaidya, cannot be said to mark a 
distinct stage in that evolution. In this re^pect 
Maharastra has long failed to put forth any con¬ 
structive effort in English and make a distinct 
contribution to the substantial research by which that 
great hero’s life is being authentically and un- 
assailably built up. Mere panegyric, however 
rhetorically or plausibly set forth, can only appeal to 
popular sentiment, but it cannot satisfy the inexor¬ 
able tests of historical criticism. There is as yet only 
one production in English acceptable to impartial 
minds, vix., that of Sir Jadunath Barkar. to whom 
even at this late date belongs the credit of putting 
together all the available facts of the life of that 
remarkable personality, facts scattered over a huge 
mass of materials both in Indian and European 
languages. As yet wo hardly know anything 
definite of Shivaji’s early career down to the Afzal 
Khw incident in 1659, which first marked him out as 
a person to be reckoned with. All history has two 
distinct functions to perform, first to ascertain and 
bring together all available facta, and seixindly to 
arrange aiid interpret them for popular readers. 

As regards the first of these functions the credit 
of having sifted all the eridence and put down with 
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painstaking accuracy all the important and unimpor¬ 
tant details of the life story of Bhivaji, even now 
belongs exclusively to Sarkar, however much a certain 
section of Moharasirians would like to ignore or 
carp at that book. When Mr. C. V, Vaidya published 
Ilia “Bhivaji, the founder of Maratha Hwarajya,” it 
was expcxqiid that at last Bir .radunath would be 
Hupcrseacd. But a perusal of this latest attcini>t 
leaves the reader sadly disappointed. It is painful 
not to notie.« in this performance any trace of true 
historical scholarshiji. lie is too much obsessed by 
hiH love for his hero to bring an impartial and 
scientific attitude of mind to bear on the subject. 
The Bhiva-Gharitra Kaiyalaya has now been working 
for years but (hey have not yet been able to pul. 
forth a full and authentic life of their hero, although 
they have printed endkss discussions of many minor 
episodes. The fact of the matter is they have plenty 
of love and respect for.Bhivaji but no (rue perspective 
or u critical attitude of mind. The limitations of a 
really accurate life of Bhivaji arc obvious. Merely 
printing .and publishing a mas.s of useful and useless 
papers will not help much. -Vo valuable State 
pai>ers of first-rate imy)orl.au(‘e exist in Marathi or 
elsewhere and eoiise<|Ucntly a worker has U» rely loo 
much upon hi.s own imagination sifting merely 
hearsay evidence of Muhammadan and European 
writers. On this a<‘-connl there is bound to be a very 
wide ditTercnce in the correct interpretation of such 
extraneous evidence. 

Moreover the author in this book displays methods 
and a turn of mind which can be explained only by 
increasing age. He lias a wonderful stock of energy 
but no discrimination, no critical and ind«‘|)endeut 
judgment, as mo.st of his later writings prove. He 
docs not know the difference between myth and 
history. He is too full of Ramayan and Mahabhnrat 
to allow him to judge historically the personality of 
Bhivaji. He swallows as truth every sentence of a 
rhetorical eulogy in versi! named Shiva-Bharat written 
about 1670. Smdi alack of the critical laciilty and 
disregard of probability reveal the author’s blin«l love 
for his hero but does injustice to history. 

When one is obsessed by the supernatural 
character {amitar) of a popular hero, all historical 
sense is lost. Such a life can give no guidance in 
practical politics. 

N'aidya’s treatment of Shahji is equally vitiated. 
Just as in the ease of Bhivaji ho reads in iWli what 
actually took place thirty years later, so does he read 
in Sliahji’s early career much of what he came to lie 
later. Shahji was a petty in.signiflcant trooper in his 
early crareer like many of his contemporaries, a small 
jagirdar serving now the Sultan of Ahmednagar, and 
at another time, the SiilLaa of Bijapur and holding a 
fief in the Poona quarter of the Vizamshahi Raj. 
Similarly in 16)0 Bhivaji was a petty rebel landholder 
and not a sovereign Raja : for what was the actual 
value of the Poona jagir in 1646 of which fragments 
were held first by Shahji and then by Bhivaji, as 
compared with any established principality? Every 
jagirdar was trying to extend his estate by seizing 
neighbouring mahals during those times of unrest 
and dissolution of old monarchies, but none of them 
couM claim at that time to be the founder of a 
Hindu Swarjya. 

A biography must above all be human. To 
try to make it superhuman and divine is 
to lose all touch with the worid as it hi and 
consequently it becomes entirely unhistorical. The 
impartial attitude which Mr. Vaidya eJaima to 
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maintain in his preface is sadly lacking in all his 
performance,- For instance, the reader may refer to 
page HIH where he argues out the charge that 
irihivaji had no concubines. Examples of similar 
sophistry an; aiiundant throughout the hook. His 
dishoiiest garbling of texts in order to impose upon 
readers who are not specialists is ajually astounding. 
The Sab/iasatl Bakhar written in 1(504, reads 
‘■Chandrarao Moryas marlya virahit rajya sadliat 
nahin," a sentence which he skilfully twists^ into 
“Javli niarlyavina rajya sadhat nahim,” explaining 
the phrase us swarajya (foot-note p. TO). No new or 
moie authentic text of Sohhasad has been discovertxl 
giving Mr. Vaidya’s reading and no reason has be(?n 
adduced by him to prove that the old reading was 
a copyist’s error. These arts arc bound to discredit 
their author and we regret that Mr. Vaidya’a labours 
in his mature age should take such a deplorable 
turn. He carefully avoids m ndonmg Sir .Tadunath 
^rkar on any page whatever, while most of the 
important facts and oven many phrases of hi.s book 
are taken from that historian's earliest discoveries. 
'J'his may deceive ordinary readers but certainly no 
critical student. An impartial mind should always 
be prepared to give every man his due. 

Although Mr. Vuidya's reasoning is full of faults, 
one good point of his performance is that it brings 
together in small compass most of the available facts 
embedded in extensive discussions printed in Marathi; 
and conseiiuently the book will serve as nn index 
to raw materials good, bad or indifferent. In pages 
-4.3-48 Mr. V^aidya has well explained the land 
system of Shivafi’s days and the terms in use in 
iionnectioii with it. m., Mokasa, Jagir, Saranjam and 
Inam. 

P. 

TEAUDKOl’S : Hy Nalnpal Sarayann Mrnon. 
I'liMis/ied by Arihur if. Slockwrll, Ltd., iMndoii. Pp. .77. 
'Js mt. 

It is an English rendering in free verse of a poem 
in Malayalam by Nahipat Narayana Menon, who is 
described by the translator, Vadaikara Madhavan 
Nair, as “nn eminent poet and philosopher of 
Malabar." The occasion of the poem was the death 
of the poet’s wife in his youth. It is composed of 
twelve short topics and one catches in them all a 
touching note of poignant grief. Although the work 
under review is a translation we can easily discern 
through it the grace and charm of the original. It is 
a fine little elegy with fresh and spontaneous 
sentiments, cast in a genuinely poetic mould. 'I'lic 
get-up is excellent, although marred by some 
ty[>ographieal errors ; on p. (» ‘globe’ apj tears as 
‘glove’ and on jt. 9 ‘granary’ as ‘grancry’ and 
‘transient’ as ‘transcient’. 

r. K. Guha 

RAIJINDRANATH TAGORE : HIS REMGIOIJS. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEALS : By Dr. Tarnk 
Nath. Das, M. A., Ph. D., Saraswaty Library, Ca/ctdfn. 
am. Price Re. 1. 

1'his is an essay read at the India Institute of 
the Deutsche Akademie, Munich, on the poet's 
religious, social and political ideas by his sympathetic 
countrvman who combines academic distinction with 
wide knowledge of the human heart. Dr. Das 
addresses himself specially to those who have no time 
to spare for more compr^ensivo treatises on the 
subject and he brings forth here, within the short 
compass of 55 pages, '^l^^re’8 fundamental ideas. 


An introduction by Prof. Wintemitz dwells on the 
fact that in spite of differences of opinion and action, 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Poet are at one in much 
that all'ccts the Indian nation. Dr. Das al^ tries to 
show that Tagore’s stand is manly, he is a liishi 
because he is “in perfect harmony with man and 
nature," that he has been carrying on his campaign 
against untouchability for the last 50 years, believing 
firmly that only spiritual awakening can bring wiout 
true social reform. If he is not a politician, he is 
a prophet, a nationalist covering many departnie^s 
of life, a citizen of the world who _ works for the 
unity of human spirit. The appimdix contains half 
a dozen passages from Tagore illustrating the state¬ 
ments made in the essay. 

The book is substantially true and will serve 
admirably as an introduction to the 1‘oet. It bears 
however unmistakable signs of hurry, which show it 
to have been hastily composed and rushed through 
the press. Apart from that, it is an error to style 
1 twarkanath Tagore as a ‘"Raja" rather than a 
‘ Prince," and to say that Rabindranath like (ihrist 
believes in realizing self through action, love and 
beauty, because Christ did so through suff’ering and 
sacrifice as well, which occuiiy a much lower position 
in the poet’s scale of values, while in the philosophy 
of tlic Cross they are of supreme importance. 

PllIYAllANMAN Sk.V 

THE CRUX OE THE INDIAN PROBLEM: By 
Dr. R. P. Paraiijpye., M. A. Pddishrd by IVafts (t' Co.. 
IjundiiH. Cloth ,'is tld. 

Dr. Paranjpyc is a thoroughgoing rationalist and a 
thoroughgoing nationalist also. He has his country’s 
good at his heart and has no time to show respect to 
persons or institutions if they scum to stand in the 
way of India’s welfare. He has examined the prob¬ 
lems with the probe of reason and gone straight to their 
heart. He has made the current views and practices 
of religions mostly responsible for our national ills. 
.\8 to the communal strife he has rightly pointed out 
that “it is only by lessening the hold of religion and 
increasing the hold of reason and common sense that 
the problem of communal strife in India can be 
cff’ectively solved,” (p. 18.) We should only add that 
not religion as such but communal religions as prac¬ 
tised arc the stumbling-block in the way of our 
progress. The author is not unaware of the fact that 
“the present Government cannot be entirely exonera¬ 
ted from the charge of having done little to assuage 
communal strife” because “the division among Indians 
is useful in retaining foreign rule,” (p. 5.5). The au¬ 
thor is also true when ho asserts that “many persons, 
not in India alone, while holding thoroughly rational¬ 
ist views, often conceal them and lead their fellows to 
think that they share the prevailing opinions on 
religious matters,’’ (p. 114), This crime or hypocrisy, 
however unwittingly committed, does more mischief 
than the popularity of the leader or the false national 
glorification of the followers is expected to make good. 

It is not without reason that Dr. Paranjpye has 
laid all the blame, at least a major portion of 
it, at the door of the other-worldly outlook of 
popular religions for our worldly setback. 
Bo the author has advised his countrymen 
to cultivate an “attitude which looks to the present 
and the future rather than to the past (which is a 
besetting sin pf our character) which cares for the 
bodies and minds of the people in this life rather 
than for the salvation of their souls after death, and 
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which sets the good of mankind before any fancied 
commands of supernatural beings, that India can 
permanently attain the plac,e that is her due,” (p. r»6.) 
We recommend the book to our coiinirymen One 
need not a^ree with all the details of the book, but 
its standpoint must be thoroughly understood and 
taken into consideration because that way lies the 
salvation of the country. 

DiIIRICNDRANATH Vm>ANTAVA(.IS 

PALI 

DIlAMMAl’ADAM, with the Pali text, {Sanskrit 
Olifiat/a and Hindi translation. Trniislafed hij Muha- 
ftandita Tripitakarharyn Rahitla, Saiy^rilf/ayana. hfaha- 
hudht (Irantlmnialn- Xn. /. Ptdifia/ird hy Hrahmahchari 
I'kwafirhfa, H. A., Ghu'!' Srrridarti. Mdhabudhi Sfi/dia, 
llisfu'patan, Sarnalh, Bciinrps. Croirn -Sro. /-.r + 1 id)iK 
I’rne Ten annas only. 

Extreme paucity of translations of Pali texts in 
Indian vernaculars and even of editions of those texts 


in Indian scripts—specially in Devanagari—is a koimly 
felt general complaint of Indian students taking u|> 
the study of Pali. It will therefore be a great relief 
to find that the Mahabolhi Sabha of Benares is going 
U) start a series in which Hindi transjations of Pali 
works presumably along with the original texts in 
Devanagari will lie published. The first number of 
the series which has come out recently is the 
Dhainma}iada—the Bhayavadyita of the Buddhists. 
Besides the text in Devanagari and its translation in 
Hindi, the edition contains also what is callwl a 
Sanskrit Cldiaya which will go a great way in 
making the thing intelligible to {^anskniists who are 
innocent of Hindi. The glossary of philosophical 
terras appended to the volume is highly useful 
as it clears up the sense of many a teehnieil word of 
Buddhist philosophy. But there are_ still some words 
loft in the text which require elucidation before they 
can be fully understood. The printing and get-up of 
the volume is handsome. 

ClIINTAMARAN (hlAKUAVARTI 
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ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

By K. N. CHATTER*TJ 


A t Nineveh there is nothing to see 
except the vast moiinda extending 
ill all directions. Of ''mini)” or 
'‘remains” tiiere is now nothing 
visible to the eye. Besides the main site 
there are the ^ monnd.s on which are tlic 
mosques dedicated to the Prophets, "Nebi 
Yunus” and “Nobi Sheet,” These are 
probably equally old sites and will some day 
perhap.s reveal more chapters of Assyrian 


nistor}’, when the country has progressed 
far enough to permit excavation in soil sacred 
in the eye of the people. Meanwhile, it is 
as well that religious considerations have 
prevented such attempts so far, for at 
Nineveh and many other such sites, the 
methods used by the hunters of archaeological 
treasures can only be described as robbery 
with violence. There has been no considera¬ 
tion for the frail remains, no attempt at 
restoration, nor any to prevent wanton 
destruction. All the work done was in the 
nature of tunnelling and quarrying for loot—• 
sanctified by the term archaeology—to be 
carried oft’ and hoarded in foreign museums. 
Luckily present conditions have enforced dis¬ 


continuance of such vandalism and the work 
that is going on now in about thirty sites, is 
being done on modern lines. 

At Khorsabad we saw portions of Sargon^a 
palace being unearthed, including the "Bath¬ 
room,” described as such in view of the ashes 
and signs of scorching of the walls—probably 
done by the destroyers of the ancient city. 
Many fragments, human-bull portals and a 
tall pillar of cedar wood covered with bronze 
plaques have been discover¬ 
ed. The publication of the 
bronze plaques may throw 
a new light on the career of 

the Assyrian, Sargon. 

* ^ * 

We left Mosul before 
dawn. The drive out of the 
town, and into the hills 
surrounding the city, under 
the star-lit sky of the desert, 
was uneventful excepting for 
a feeling that now the return 
journey had really begun. The 
bright lights of the trans¬ 
continental railway station 
enhanced the feeling. But 
for a sudden change in the 
programme, our tour would 
have been extended into Asia Minor and 
European Turkey through the gates of 
that self-same station. 

Dawn found us at a small wayside inn. 
After a short halt for tea etc., we went on. 
Soon a large inn with a settlement of some 
kind was reached. This place was called 
Kala Shergat. From the profusion of sign¬ 
boards in English and Arabic, tables laden 
with tea and refreshments, the raucous music 
from an ancient gramophone etc., we made 
out that we had reached a place of some 
importance. Here we had some more tea 
and then again proceeded on the journey. 

Very soon we found the oar making a 
slow ascent of a hill-side patii, more fit for 
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Aasur. (leneral dew 


the passage of goats and 
mules than that of a large 
six-cylinder Fiat, After 
the climb we reached the 
broad shoulder of a hill 
covered with excavations and 
a Ziggarat at the further end. 

The further end overlooks 
the river, which assumes the 
proportions of a lake at this 
spot due to the dam thrown 
across the bend by the 
Assyrian engineers. 

This is no place to describe 
the glories of ancient Assur. 

The excavations show clearly 
enough what a mighty fortress- 
city she was and how wealthy and great. It 
farther illustrates how little change there has 
been in the planning of cities during the 
passage of three milleniums and what little 
average progress has been made in the building 
of human habitations. Needless to say,whatever 
was transportable has been removed, still one 
is thankful that at least the rifled grave of the 
city remains more or less intact 

The remains show that the houses were 
mostly of rectangular shape with drains visi- 
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Assur. The Zignarat 


bic in some instances, as well as pits for the 
kitchen and other rubbish. The main road 
traversed the town in almost a straight line, 
the Ziggarat being at the other end. The 
material used in construction was mostly 
sun-baked bricks. Fired bricks were used in 
the case of the dwellings of the wealthy etc. 
Stone was also used in outer walls. 

We had to leave our inspection in a 
hurry as the driver pointed to the sun and lus 
wrist watch repeatemy—meaning that it was 
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getting late and that the sun 
of the Mesopotaiiiiaii desert 
was not to be trilled with 








The pace was fast and 
furious soon after we left Assur. 

The speedometer indicated 
95-100 kilometers most of 
the time. The road itself was 
impassable for the simple reason f 
that all the top dressing and 
Riling had come out leaving only 
the skeleton in the shape of 
huge jagged rocks jutting out 
of the bed in the form of a 
vast ohevaux-de-frisc. Only 
near bridges and culverts some 
sort of repair had been done 
to the approaches. But our 
driver, nothing daunted, drove 
along the fields by the side, 
keeping up the speed by sheer (juickness 
of hand and eye. Nce-dless to say the 
passengers and the luggage were flung and 
tossed about in a unholy mix-up due to the 
terrific jolting and twisting about of the car, 
which now behaved like a mad broncho at a 
Rodeo. Once the driver overlooked a sudden 



(^tesiphon forty years ago 

heat was now intense and gusts of wind laden 
with scorching hot sand, gave ns a taste of 
what ‘lasliing with scorpions’ meant. Leaving 
Beije Point we plunged into the desert propc'r, 
an occasional glimpse of the railway track 
and telegraph posts being the only relieving 
features. 







Babylon. 'J'he Lion of Babylon 


descent into a valley with the result that we 
shot down at a terrific speed, disaster being 
avoided by the desperate expedient of de¬ 
clutching, clutching and throwing into gear— 
the car shrieking as if its vitals were being 
torn out;. 

We stopped at the desert railway terminus 
of Beije Point for a hurried meal and terrific 
draughts of tea, soda, lemonade, etc. The 


Towards noon the heat became terrible. 
We were being roasted alive, attempts at 
fending off the attack by wet towels, etc., were 
futile. Gusts and blasts of scorching hot 
wind assailed us from every quarter and 
soon these developed into a regular sand¬ 
storm in all its magnificent fury. The Lord 
of Storms was in a sportive mood and the 
desert became His play-ground. Whirling 
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pillars of sand soaring up to 
the skies, raced across the 
terrain, the sky was covered 
with a grey canopy pierced by 
shafts of golden light. 

The car raced on through 
all this. The driver only 
slackening when visibility 
became nil, and in this manner 
we reached Samara. The Ziggarat 
Tomb and the flashing domes 
and minarets of the Holy City 
looked an inviting sight across 
the river, but wo had neither 
the time nor the energy to go 
across. After about half-an- 
hour's rest we proceeded on 
our way and reached Baghdad 
shortly after 1-30 p. m. We 
had left Mosul at 3-30 a. m. and 
had spent about four hours in halts at 
various places, thus covering over 300 miles 
in less than seven hours’ actual running time. 

We spent the afternoon and the night at 
Baghdad. Next morning after taking leave 
of all our friends we left for Babylon by 
car. Ctesiphon we had already seen—this once 
magnificent pile being now a grim skeleton 
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(Hesiphon. Present condition 


only. The actual damage in recent years 
being caused by brick pilferage and :^e 
consequent undermining of the structure. 
Now the arch and one portion of the facade 
is all that is left of this world-famed palace 
of the Sassanian kings. 

We visited Babylon in a broiling hot day, 
The vast ruins with temples and palaces 
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Babylon, The tempife of Mardiik 


have had most movables removed, but yet 
there is sufficient material in situ to impress 
one with the grandeur of this city that once 
stood as a synonym for opulence and 
splendour. The larger brick structures were 
mainly cem elated together with bitumen and 
the size of the bricks were that of large tiles, 
t. which are the only items that struck one as 
being differeut from modern practice. 
Otherwise, this city of four milleniums past 
gives one the same impression as any Eastern, 
city of today in its okler ppriaons. 

An adequate description of Babylon is 
impossible within the scope of this itenerary. 
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Babylon, 

besides beiug prcsiiiuptuous on the part of 
the writer considering the short period of the 
visit. The temple of Mardnk, Ishtar Gate, 
the “Hanging Gardens/' the “Lion of 
Babylon,” and all the other show places were 
scKin in a hurry and then we left in the car 


'I'he excavations 

to make an attem])t to catch the train to 
Basra at Dewaniyeh, 70 miles away. 
Arrivitig there we wore told that the train 
had left ab«»ut 10 minut(!S before and that 
there was no prospect of another train for 
the next twenty-four hours. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miss J’admavati of Karnatak passed the 
l*ravakar (Hindi Honours) Examination of the 
Parijab University from the Ktinya Gurukul at 
Derha Dun, being placed third in the first class 
in order of merit. She is the first lady of 
Southern India to obtain this distinction. 

As a young widow of twelve Mas. Sri’AitAi 
.Vnnigeri began her alphabet in Prof. Karve’.s 
Widows’ Home, Poona in 100,"), She took her 
<i. A. degree of the Indian Women's University 
in 1922. Immediately after her graduation she 
resolved to dedicate lier life in the cau.se of 
women’s education and became a life-worker of 
the Hindu Widows’ Home Association, Poona. 
In 192 . 0 , her services were lent to the Women’s 
University and she was placed in charge of the 
University’s school in Bombay, which she succeded 
in developing into a High School with 27.^) girls. 

While she was yet a student at the College 
in Poona, she got the opportunity of going 
round the world with the family party of the 
late Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey ns lady 
Thackersey’s companion. During their short so¬ 
journ in America Mrs. Annigert first got a 
strong desire to return to America as a student. 

,, Her desire came to lie sin^fularly fulfilled when 
the Mills College, California, U.S.A., ofiered her 



Miss Padmavati 
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atudenfc being given two years’ credit for her 
studies in India. She got her n.A. degree _ in 
Home Economics as a major subject, being 
recjuired to study human physiology, dietetics, 
nutrition, etc. 

Miss Manouama Mf.hta, the daughter of Pandit 
Krishnaram Mehta, the Managing Editor of Tlir 
Lcmhr, passed the ii.A. examination of Allahabad 
University. She is now studying for the M.A. 
degree in English in the same University. 

Muss Kaim'nakava Oui’ta and Miss Asoka 
)SnN have parsed tlie m.a. Examination of 
Dacca University in History and San-skrit respe<‘- 
tivcly, both standing first in order of merit. 
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Miss Bhadra Mehta 

Miss Oijijiai KrvKiui Kkramwai.a, a Parai 
liuly of JSonihay, has obtained the Government 
Diploma in Auditing and Aeeounlaney. 


Miss Zkiu'nnisa Kuan has iiiissod the u.a. 
examination with Sanskrit as the second 
language. 



Miss Gulbai Kuv^jL Keramwala 


Miss Zebunnisa Khan 
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Assam as a Field for Research 

A Reseiirch Society (The Kaiufirupa 
Anusandhan Saniiti) has recently been slartcd 
in Assam. Mr. J. P. Mills has contributed a 
valuable paper in the Society’s journal. The 
Imrml of the, Ansam I^Jicareh Sn/‘i.riff, on 
"Assam as a Field for llcsearcli.” He writes : 

It is time to turn for a moment to dumb r^ords. 
The B]iade. the chief tool of the archaeologist has 
aardly ))ceD used in research in Assam. What 
»ystematic disrping there has been on ancient sites 
has, alas, been done with the object of looting ancient 
iraves. It is rumoured that rich treasure has, in 
the past, been stolen frem the tombs of the Ahom 
kings at Oharaideo, an irreparable loss to AH.sam. Tt 
is time systematic excavations wero undertaken. This 
docs not mean the employment of costly armies of 
diggers : they would ho impossible to supervise, the 
objMts toey exposed could not all bo noted, and the 
money and labour would be wasted. A keen man 
with two labourers whose everv spadeful he watched 
could accomplish much during a short slay on a 
site. Fortunately excavation in Assam is not as 
complicated as it is in the Middle East. There is 
no evidence here of the building of successive towns 
on the same sites throughout the ages. There is, 
therefore, no question of distinguishing and inter¬ 
preting different culture strata. Nor is there any 
evidence that potsherds, far the most valuable 
archaeolc^ieal evidence in many parts of the world, 
will tell us anything here. It is probable that pottery 
in Assam has always been plain and uniform, with 
no distinctive types belonging to different periods. 
'Phis might be conveniently tested by sinking trial 
Jits through a thick deposit of broken pottery that 
ies near the salt wells situated near Serispur in 
Hailakandi subdivision. This deposit has probably 
taken an immense time to accumulate. 

Both the traditions and physical characteristics 
of some of the hill tribes make it pretty certain that 
the earliest inhabitants of Assam were of Negrito 
stock. The spade is not likely to reve>al anything of 
these wandering folk, but they have left behind them 
an immense number of stone <iclts, probably the 
lilades of digging sticks. These are found on or i[ii8t 
below the surface and differ in a most interesting 
way in different areas of the Province. Were the 
Samiti to let it be known that any found would be 
welcome, a series would gradually be built up from 
which it would bo possible to work out links with 
Burma and elsewhere. Thot^h Negritos seem to 
have survived till comparatively recent times it is 
Linlikelyjthat any of their physical remains will be 
bun®' There is s strong tradition, however, that the 
remnants of the race were blocked into a cave near 
Flationg by a Kachan king. The site has never been 
reveiUed, but if it could 1» found it would be worth 
investigating. 


Assam -a Field of Archssological Interest 

Mr. J. P. Mills then proceeds ; 

In dealing with more recent, times the spade is 
an essential aid to research. There are tantalizing 
stories current of great walled towns buried deep in 
trackless jungle. Any clue of this kind should be 
followed up. Even the wonderful monuments of 
Dimapur lav forgotten for centuries. But apart from 
unknown sites Assam is rich in ruins which have 
never been properly cleared. There are, for example, 
the Kachari sites of Maibong and Khaspur. With 
spade and axe they eoiild be cleared to enable a 
survey to be made. Not only should we thus learn 
how the towns were laid out, hut the casual finds 
already made show that statues, tile.s, coins and 
possibly inscriptions would be found. This work is 
urgent. Not only is jungle destroying walls and 
buildings every year and erosion levelling out em¬ 
bankments, but the surviving oral tradition of the 
nature and use of the vorious enclosures will not 
last much longer. Many sites in Assam consist of 
earth works only, but they are none the less interest¬ 
ing on that account. For instance, there is a chain 
of immense forts on the .laintia edge of the high 
plateau N. E. of Hailong. Who built them we do 
not know. All sites of towns and forts have rubbish 
heaps. It is these that should he most eagerly sought, 
for it is in them that we can hojte to find coins, 
beads and other small imperishable objci^ts. 

An archaeological characteristic of Assam of 
world-wide fame is its wealth of megaliths. Indeed 
it is one of the few place.s in the world where monu¬ 
ments of this type are still erected. Some of the 
obi ones are of great age and interest. So covered 
with them is the high, sparsely populated plateau 
N. E. of llafiong that one dreams of a day when 
some of it may be turned into a National Park for 
the preservation for all time of the monuments and 
the wild animals that now roam near them at will. 
Among the monuments are groups of huge sandstone 
cists of a type unknown elsewhere. It fell to my lot 
to discover them....Though they were visible for miles 
slicking up out of the short grass they never seem 
to have been noticed before—a striking example of 
how much lies ready to hand for anyone interested 
in the past. Both on megaliths and rocks in Assam 
are often found most interesting drawings. The 
recording of tht^ has been almost entirely neglected. 
Yet they are of the utmost interest. Not only do 
we find here contemporary representations of weapons 
etc., but from a series of records gathered from all 
over toe province types could be distinguished and 
toe evolution of pattern studied. For an example, let 
me quote a cliff near Maibong. This has carved on 
it human figures, geomalricar pattern, animals, birds, 
^tiles and double-handed '‘daos” of a particularly 
intoresting type. All such carvings should be photo¬ 
graphed, drawn carefully to scale, and if possible, 
have paper “squeezes” taken of them, The cost would be 
neglif^Ie and all records could be filed by toe Samiti. 
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Art Interests in Assam 

He then {joes on : 

There is another task for which the aid of the 
camera and pencil is essential. There must exist, 
in private hands in Assam a very large number of 
antiques of artistic intesest,-—brassware, silverware, 
ivory carvings, etc. I’here is good reason to believe, for 
instance, that only within the last lifteen years some 
of the insignia of" the Ahom kings were melted down 
by the person into whose possession they had come. 
Such a crime can claim no forgiveness, but the loss 
would not have been so irreparable had a record 
first been made of these precious relics, f would 
suggest that the Samiti beg all private owners 
to allow any antu|ues of artistic merit in 
their possession to be photographed and described. 
There would be no loss to anyone and no expense 
involved, but a pictorial rc<!ord of Assamese 
art. would be built uji. h’rom time to tinac it might 
even be possible to arrange loan exhibitions of the 
kind so popular in ICngland. 

It is time now to turn from the dead past to the 
living present, not only be<‘ausc the present throws 
light on the past, but "for its own intrinsic interest. 
For some years now the Government of Assam has 
financed a series of Monographs on the hill tribes of 
.\8sam known wherever ethnology is studied. Much 
remains to be done and will, I trust, be done, till 
a series of unique value has been built up. Ilut 
fiuilc apart from research aniong the wilder tribes 
there is work of the utmost importance to which 1 
would like to draw the attention of the Kamrupa 
Anusandhan Wiiiniti. Throughout the plains of Assam 
Hindu ceremonies arc performed which differ it> 
greater or less degree from those of other provinces. 
Kamakshya, for example, is a site regarded as sacred 
throughout the. length and breadth of India. Can we 
not have a full dracription of the temple, with the 
date of the building of each part, and a picture of 
the ceremonial both past and present 1 Or again 
there arc the great Oossains of the Majuli. 'I'lieir 
disciples number thousands, but nowhere have we a 
picture of their mode of life, the beliefs they hold, 
the buildings they inhabit, or the ceremonial connec¬ 
ted with them. Ofierings have poured in for countless 
years and one's month waters at the thought of the 
relics of past ages they must have brought. Could 
not some keen, skilled researchers portray and des¬ 
cribe the precious things in their possession 'i It is 
not good enough to say “It will do later.” Ceremonial 
changes, and antiques arc destroyed or lost. Now 
is the time for study. Similarly with the village 
festivals throughout Assam. Years go by and they 
remain undescribed. h'or such research clear descrip¬ 
tions, photographs and drawings are rc()uired to he 
plac^ tn the safe keeping of the Hamiti. It is fatal 
to wait till there is money available for publication. 
The first step is to collect and preserve the material. 
Money for publication will come all in good time. 


Folk-lore in Assam 

As regards the importance of folk-lore, 
M r. Mills writes : 

Of this there is a pricelims store in Assam. 
It is not often realized how far these tales 
have spread. Pliny, for example, clearly refers 
to Assam in one of his stori^. Or again, |wrt 


of a tale current to-day in Assam was retiorded in 
Egypt about I.JKK) II. C. Yet again an identical story, 
save for necessary alterations in the animals tak ng 
part, is found among the Serna Nagas of Assam and 
the Lapps of N.-W. Europe. 'J’hesc examples show 
the interesting ((uostions of distribution that arise in 
the study of folk-lore. I am aware that some work 
has been done- on the folk tales of Assam, but efforts 
should be made to collect every tale and every 
variation of a tale. Helay will bo fatal, for the modern 
schoolboys and rniveisity students have no cars 
for the lore hand<’d down by former generations, 
and old tab's will soon be forgotten, tlnce again, 
let them be recorded with full details of the sources 
frora_ which they were obtained, and handed on to the 
Samiti to be filed. They will thus be saved from 
oblivion and the day will c-omc when it will be possible 
tojpublish them. 


The New Ideal 

Tlif i'oinii/ Mffi of India. Banna and Ck/ihn 
publishes a thouglitful article by Walter 
I-iippinnnii on “Social Revolution.” The paper 
tfomments on it editorially as follow.s: 

It is his contention that this is the first re¬ 
volutionary age in which the masses of men have 
consciously p.irticinated in government directly 9r 
indirectly. Notwithstanding dictatorships in certain 
countries, it is Mr. Lippmann's contention that the 
opinion of the masses is having a greater effect upon 
politicians and ollicials than ever before in the world's 
history. 

In the past men have felt that they were the 
victims of destiny. Today men are determined to 
sec that they become masters of destiny. In the past 
we have depended upon slow and unconscious growth 
to bring about a change in the social order. Deli¬ 
berate foresight and purposeful action has been almost 
negligible. This will not do any longer. Modera man 
will not wait for things to happen to him, he 
proposes to plan for the present and the future. 

But will man plan wisely ? Not unless passion 
and self-interest give way to benevolent intelligence. 
Mr. Lippmann points out that there is a wide dis¬ 
crepancy between our ideals and our actual accom¬ 
plishment, we can see a better world than wo are 
able to construct. Modern man, therfore, must make 
a special effort to bring the actual into line with the 
ideal. 

The new ideal of the present generation is an 
ordered society, ff an ordered society is to come into 
existence, the old ideal of nigged individualism roust 
give way to the new ideal or the good of the whole. 
The welfare of the masses must henceforth be con¬ 
sidered of greater value than individual freedom. It 
is Mr. Lippmann’s contention that the appearance in 
our day of this ideal of an ordered society is but the 
re-birth of an old and deep instinct in man for the 
unity of society. Rugged individualism is of recent 
appearance, has had its day, and must now give way 
to something bettor—a planned social order. 


Triumph of Nou-violence 

In the same paper Mr, G. P. Wishard 
writes: 

I am not yet persuaded that violenos mnijn . 
ultimately be used to bring about a Just social 
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It seems to be hopeless to sow the seeds of violence 
and expect to reap the fruits iA social justice. 1 must 
admit that violence can brio)' about change, can 
turn society over, can take power from one small 
group and give it to another small group. 
Hut is this social justice ? Has there ever 
been a ease in history when a much-needed reform 
could not have been brought about except by the 
use of violence 1 The abolition of slavery in the 
United States seems nt first sight to have been such 
a case, but there are many sound students who 
believe that the same end could have been attained 
without th<! bloody Civil War provided the alioli- 
tionists had been wiser in their strategy. 

Here in India I am convinced beyond doubt that 
(taiidlii has served his country far mOro wisely and 
effectively by advocating and himself using only non¬ 
violent measures than if he had advocated violence. 
It is the success of his methods which has deepened 
my eoiiviction that from the practical, realistic point 
of view'_ methods of producing social, yiolitical and 
Bconohiic change which deliberately stop short of the 
use of violence upon opyioncnts are far more, cllective 
in producing justice in the long run than methods 
which deliberately include the use of guns and blood¬ 
shed. 

I want to be a realist, that is, I want to face 
frankly the facts of life. And here is one of the 
facts I feci J must face—-(Jaiulhi has accomplished 
far, far more by his nou-violcnt methods than any 
rndian patriot has by the use of violence. This is 
not guess work, not unrealistic dreaming ; in India 
we know that non-violence has been a much more 
powerful weapon for bringing about a new day for 
India than violence would have been. In view of this 
oresent-day astounding actual achievement of love, 
iacrifico and non-violent resistance, how dare we say 
;hat by the use of violence only ivlll a just society 
bo established ? It seems to me that the advocates 
A violence are the ones who are unrealistic, the ones 
who will not face the facts of life, namely, that 
violence always defeats itself. 


Girls’ Education 

Inditi’s .slow progress is due to tlu^ the scanty 
attention she is paying to girls’ etliicatioil. 
Mr. F. L. Brayne, i.c.s., makes the following 
observations on girls’ education in India in 
The Bihar and Oriasa (h-operatnr .hniriial : 

No country in the world can afford two schools in 
•-very village, least of all poor India. In every villi^e 
I visit I am asked in the same breath to lower the 
and revenue and o]>en a second school. If you want 
louble schools you must pay double taxes. Ft is 
lufair to put two schools into the same village when 
io many villages have no school at all. 

Even if you could open girls’ schools in the 
dllages the supply of trained teachers is so small 
hat it will take 2") years to staff' them. Town girls 
vill not go to village schools and if they did they 
vould do no good as no one would understand them 
md their whole outlook is urban. Village girls will 
lever be able to teach till there are schools in which 
hey themselves can learn. Finally, inspection of 
;iris’ schools is eb difficult that the standard of 
caching is always far below that of boys’ schools, 
tlthou^ however it k impossible to get trained 
eacfaeresBcs for village girls’ schools, women can be 
ound to 'toMsh the domestic arts and sciences and they 


can iu a course lasting a few months learn all that 
they should be able to teach the village girls about 
health, hygiene, infant welfare, sewing, knitting, and 
all the other domestic subjects, whereas the training 
of a certificated teacher will take many years in the 
present state of the village women. 

We are forced to this conclusion then that the 
only possible way of spreading education among the 
women is to ■ send the little girls with their little 
brothers to the village primary schools where they 
will learn the three fi’s from the schoolmaster and 
the domestic subjects from his wife or some other 
female relative. When the children are too big for 
the mixed school the girls will go to girls’ middle 
schools and the boy’s to boy’s’ miildlo schools in 
different villages. This is done in every other 
country in the world and iu some parts of India as 
well and is the natural and normal arrangement for 
all villages. 

To train teachers’ female relatives domestic schools 
will have to be established in every district as soon 
as the ileinand is strong enough. These trained 
women will be centres of light and instruction for 
our village women and will start adult classes and 
will have regular meetings for growii-up women 
where they will read to them and teach them how 
to make and mend clothes and other such domestic 
arts and crafts and thereby lay the foundations of 
Women’s Institutes, which arc one of the most 
powerful agencies of rural uplift yet devised, and 
will soon sfiread among our villages when trained 
women begin to join our village schools. Another 
great advantage of mixed primary schools with mixed 
staff' is that those women will soon begin to take the 
infants’ classes, both boys and girls, and thereby 
relievo the male teachers of their most diincult and 
thankless task—and one for which very few men are 
endowed liy nature with ajiy capacity at all. 
Women are the natural teachere of the very young 
and the sooner they do so in our village schools the 
better both for the infants and the teachers and the 
older boys who now suffer from the extra attention 
the masters have to pay to the infants. 

Hoys’ edncalioii has been going fifty years and 
the village is no better for it. It is probably dirtier 
and is certainly less moral and w(dl behaved than it 
was fifty years ago. (Jive the women ach.ince now 
of putting right what the men have failed fo do. 
AVhenever 1 ask a man “Why do yimr children wear 
ornaments '! Why arc they not vaccinated ? he 
always answers “My wife compels me to do these 
things.” 'J'hen give your wives the chance of learning 
how to run their homes and bring up their children 
and see how soon they will put your villages right. 

Taking four tests of civilization as cleanliness, the 
position given to women, intelligence applied to work 
and the use of spare time and money I do not see 
any very great improvement during the 27 years T 
have been in and out of the Panjab villages. I am 
certain, and I think everyone else who has studied 
it is also certain, that one of the biggest reasons for 
the slow progress we are making is our failure to 
educate the women. Let us then remedy this defect 
without any further delay. 


The New Point of 'View in Education 
Mr. Harida.s T. Mazumdar indicates the line of 
research to he cpried on in tho academical 
institutions in India in The Educational Bevtew 
thus.: 
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r have not the slighteat doubt that there are in 
our country many scholars who _ could competently 
discuss the evolution of the English language from 
the days of the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf to Chaucer, 
and from the days of (ihaucer to the Victorian 
period, and from the Victorian period to the days 
of Mr. George Bernard Shaw. I should like to know 
how many of those “distingnishcd” -distinguished is 
within quotation marks deliberately—scholars could 
tell us anything about the evolution of the Sanskrit 
language from its Vedic prototyi»c to the Sanskrit of 
Kalidasa and Bana. or the evolution of I’rakrit from 
Sanskrit -or is it rirr n^rsa'l —or the evolution of the 
Jndo-.\ryan languages of the day from the Sanskrit 
with the’interplay of the Arabio and Bersian. Who 
could tell us the (!xact date when the Marathi 
literature b gan to grow up out of the Sanskrit? 
lias anyone of our countrymen made a study of the 
comparative -and parallei, if any -tendencies in 
Gujarati. Marathi, Bengali and Hindi languages and 
literature? What v;as the state of the Indian 
langiiiure when Muhammad tihori invaded India? 
Dill Megasthenos know Sanskrit? Through what 
language did ihe Moors transact their business with 
the Indian merchants before our land was visited by 
the Westerners ? What was the state of the theatre 
in the pre-Muslim period? Wiiat was its state 
during the Mughal period ? 

Till! number of sneh yairtinent ((uestions is legion. 

I have merely suggested these few by way of 
illustration, ff yon would understand your own 
country you must properly understand and apiireciatc 
its linguistic problems. The role of the religious 
teaeher, especially in South India, in the reformation 
of the language of the region, is most interesting. 
And nowadays the role of the political leader in 
the cxiining of new phrases and idioms and enriching 
the indigenous literature demands the earnest 
attention of students. 

These should be the subjects for research in oiir 
institutions of higher learning, not the outlandish 
problems of the evolution of the Knglish Unguago. 
Hjicaking of subjects for research, I wonder if anyone 
has ever seriously thought of assigning as a topic 
for doctoral dissertation “The J’rcsciit Methods of 
Teaching Indian History and its ellccts.’’ 

The study of rndian history in India is in a most 
deplorable stale of allairs. Into the Indian boy or 
girl is instillcHl a sub-conscious inferiority complex by 
our English teachers and their parrot-like Indian 
subordinates. In surveying the entire field of 
education throughout the world, T can find no 
problem that needs more radical changes than the 
teaching of Indian history in India. The study of 
history in India is tantamount to an acecptance of 
the partial and specialized point of view of our 
rulers with reference to the objective facts of the 
past. This is not the only vitiating limitation: 
history is supposed to have nothing to do with the 
present realities of the Indian scene or of the world 
scene. Here in America and over in Eurojic the 
students are asked to study present trends and events 
in the social, political, economic and international 
fields of human activitie.s and endeavours. Divorced 
from the realities of the present, the Indian student 
is expected to grow up into a worthy citizen of the 
morrow. 

France and India 

Cultural relationship between India and 
France can be traced back from the days of 


Montaigne, Dr. Kaliiiaa Nag makes an estimato 
of the Frcnch-Indian cultural entente in India 
and the World : 

As early as 1(587, a Ercnchman, lia Ijoubere, 
carried from Siam to Earo]ve a set of Hindu astro¬ 
nomical tables which passed from hand to hand as a 
sort of astronomical curiosity until they were 
explained by Cassini, the most eminent astronomer 
of his age. In 17(iU. M. Le (lentil visited India for 
the purfinsc of observing the transit of Venus and 
communicated an account of the astronomy of the 
Hindus to the French Academy in 17715, In 177.") 
was published that memorable book on the “History 
of astronomy from its origin to the establishment of 
the Alexandrine school” in which the author, M. 
Bailly, a contemporary of Laplace, Lagrange and 
D'Alembert, stoutly niaiiitained the excellence and 
antiquity of Hindu astronomy. In 1787. just two 
years before the oul-break of the great. French 
llevolution and a year before the publication of tlie 
first number of the Xnatir Itesenrehes of Sir William 
.lories, M. Bailly published a systematic history of 
Hindu astronomy. 

A little before, and several years before thf 
discovcTv of the Sanskrit language by Wilkins and 
Sir William ,loncs, an intrciiid French explorer, 
Anqnitil dii I’erron, was busy collecling and carrying 
fo Europe some of the earliest scriptures of the 
Hindus and the Iranians : authentic fragments ol 
the Vedie and the Aveslan literature. He traiislatcc 
the Avesta in 1771 and published in 180.1. the Bersiar 
translation of the l'x>anishads lO/niildint) made under 
the snpervisioii of I’riiicc Dara Shuko, the great-grand 
son of Akbar. France was the first of the Emopeau 
nations to establish Clittlrn on Oriental languages anc 
culture; Silvestro dc Sacy (1S0R-.'18). an authority 
on Sassanid insr.rijitions and (Ireeo-Behlevi texts, wae 
the chief of Orientalism in I'Vancc who lived to sec 
the foundation of the Chair of Sannkrit under Chozj 
(l8M-:52) and C/iinr.se under Bomusat (1814-12) and 
the Chair of Oric.ninl arrlnenlnfuj under the immortal 
Chamriollion (1811-12) in the Cdlloge do France whosr 
400th aimivorsary was rc<;ently celebrated. Brof 
Sylvain Levi has recounted in detail the history ol 
this cuUural contact lietweon India and Franco in hU 
brilliant communication : L' Kntree, da Sannkrit at 
Qdiri/e dc France. 

Fords’ Plan for the Next Age 
Dr. J. M. Kumiimiipii writes in The Indian 
Rrviem : 

This groat problem of the millions of persons now 
suffering for lack of cmiiloyment, Mr. Ford thinks 
can be met by his new scheme. “The use of th< 
land,” he asserts, “is the best form of nnemploymen 
insurance. It insures against iinoraployment and thai 
is sound jirotw-tion. 1'hc farmer and the land an 
what I moan by fundamentals. The land supporti 
life; industry helps the man to make the* lam 
support him. When it ceases to do that and supplanti 
the land, and the land is forgotten and man turns U 
the machine for sustenance, we find out that we d< 
not live oil’ the work of our hands but ofl' the fruit 
of the soil. The soil is the source of wealth, not th 
banks.” Mr. Ford has all along been the ttionefnr ii 
advocating high wages in order to increase the consuu 
ing power of the worker. But now, one may ask, woul 
not his new scheme of part-time work on the fia^ an 
the industry bring in leas money and, oonsequantl; 
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leAsen the putchasinff power of the worker ? How 
then are the factory prodiictn to be Bold ? 

Mr. Ford himself is not clear as to the direction in 
which society is moving, but be sees in the present 
crisis nil unmistakable warping to industry. He 
professes not to be interested in now our system of 
living can be arranged and continued to support the 
autoinobilc industry or any other industry, for that 
matter, but rather in how industry as a whole can be 
adjusted to life without crushing it. "We have 
reached a point." declare.s Henry l*'ord. "where living 
is the big thing to millions , and a living does not 
include an automobile. You ask what will be the 
c/Tcct on industry of a condition in which people will 
only make a living; the effect will be simply that 
people will live without business or industry. They 
are partly doing that now. .\nything will serve 
instead of money wages to purchase the prodnets of 
industry, or life can go on without the products of 
factories. Lifo can live without liusinoss. A system 
which exalts moving pictures and motor cars to the 
chief place and iso the command of capital, cannot 
be righted without changiug this ascendency.-•• 

While this back-to-the-land movement in some of 
the States _ emphasizes Ford’s idea of getting a living 
from the soil, it has not as yet pul, into ellbrt his 
idea of uniting agriculinre and industry which, he 
maintains, this movement ninst do. Mr. FTenry Ford 
has no use for the city. To him a city is a bloated 
mammoth which makes an unnecessai^ problem out 
of its unnecessary size. He only envisages an indus¬ 
trialized countryside with electrically operated factories 
surrounded by electrified farms. Though bis plan 
intends bringing people back to the farm, yet there is 
no idea of making them compote with those who are 
already on the farm. Thw redistribution will, of 
course, reduce the city markets in point of buyers, 
hnt it will increase the purchasing power of the 
remaining buyers. Further, since there is no profit 
to-day in producing wheat, potatoes or live stock, the 
shifting of workers away from the city will result in 
no immediate hardship to the large scab* farmer. 
Many of these city workers on the farm will join 
only the increasing number of geiuTal farmers M’ho 
will 1)6 content to grow enough for their own needs 
pfm % minimum surplus to provide funds for the 
limite^umber of items of Ciish expenditure. Tn fact,’ 
says MT- Ford, ‘the cstalilished farmers, instead of 
Bufff|mg from new competition, would be aidwl 
thrash a reduction of the welfare taxes the> arc now 
obligM to pay to help in ihe maintenance of the 
unemployed.’ 


Is AU'India Federation At All Necessary i' 

Mr. G. Janikiramayya sums up hi.s arguments 
in his valuable paper on “All-Tiidia F^eration 
and Problem of Indian States” in The CalniUa 
Enomt) a.s follows : 

The process of weakening the Federal Government 
of India may he said to begin with the separation of 
capaoitie^of Viceroy and Governor-General in Council. 
TSje 'V^ile Paper Bays, “Except to the extent to which 
the Kulcr of a State has transferred powers and 
Jurisdiction whether by‘his instrument of acc^ion 
|» otherwise and in the case of a State which has 
WQit acceded to tiie Federation, in ' all respects the 
Uda^nns of the State will be with the Crown 


represented by the Viceroy and not with the Crown 
represented by the Governcr-General as executive 
head of the Federal Government. Accordingly all 
powers of the Crown in relation to the States which 
are at present exercised by the Governor-General in 
(’ouneil, other than those which fall with the Federal 
sphere, will after Federation be exercised by the 
Viceroy as the Crown’s representative.” Thus there 
will be always a third party besides the Fetleration 
and its comjxmcnt parts, /•//„., tho British Crown 
acting through the Agency of tho Viceroy. That this 
constitution will give rise to great difficulties must l)e 
((Hite obvious to any politician or statesman. I'ndcr 
the pretext of controlling tho relations of the Crown 
with the rulers of the States the Viceroy as s distinct 
functionary will be exercising in perpetuity subtle and 
potent })owcrs in the const.itution of India, thus . 
driving a permanent wedge in the body politic anil 
guaranteeing the oflectivc sway of British Imperialism 
in India for all time. Thus this creation of triple 
authority in a Federation will be an anomaly in 
Federalism and it would negative the right of India 
to full Dominion Status. Moreover, the Princes 
demand the protection of tho Oown in case of 
trouble from their subjects as though there were 
forces at the command of the Viceroy os distinguished 
from the (tOvernor-Gcneral. 'Phe fantastic nature 
of this supposition will be apparent the moment one 
remembers that defence is a Fedeml subject though 
at present reserved to the Governor-General. Apart 
from the military aspect, the partial character of 
Indian Federation takes for granted tho continuance 
of their dependence on the Crown for all non-fcderal 
matters, so that their allegiance will be- divided 
between the Viceroy and the Federal (.Sovornment of 
India. (Constitutionally therefore, there_ will be 
hereafter two parallel sources of authority in India. 

In view of all these difficulties f do not see any • 
reason why tho Federation should be forced. If 
Federation is l,o be a fact it must be recognized by 
all parties with a full realization of all its implications. 

A hasty attempt at a formal Federation may postpone 
actual Federation, ‘itederatc in haste, repent at 
leisure.” Therefore, unless the Indian States are 
willing to come in recognizing firstly that their- 
representatives in the l''edcriil Legislature must be 
elected representatives of the people of Indian States, 
secondly that the fundamental rights of citizenship 
should' be granted to the people statutorily and 
thirdly that they must submit in the ultimate resort 
to the the sovereignty of fho Federal I’arliament in 
all matters agreed to be federal and in these respects 
there can be no difference between Indian provinces 
and the Indian States, 1 prefer not to force a 
Federation but to seek for a Dominion Status 
Constitution for British India alone. 


Development of the Chest 

The following occurs in The Oriental U'atch- 
umn and Herald of Health : 

The proper time for the development of the chest 
is in childhood and youth. The best of all means 
for increasing the chest capacity is running and 
active sports of all sortej Climbing, going up ajnd 
down s^rs, and all kinds of exercises whmh produce 
strong breathing movements are effective means of 
chest development. Exerckes of this nature are far. 
superior to breathing exercises, so-called, of whatever 
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•orb Breathiitt exeroi«M in whUeh die kogs ue 
fomibly QOmpeUed to talce In more dun die ordinary 
•monnt of air very eoot become irimome. The elTort 
ie wholly vdanti^» and the mnsdec bo<mi weary. 
Whni however, a thirst for air is created by some 
aedve enrcise whioh 'fills the blood with carbonie-acid 
get, *0 that deeper and more rapid breathing is neces* 
to rid the body of this poisonoas gas and to 
tike in a supply of oxygen in its place, the act of 
breathing is no kmger difficult, emlmmssing, or tire¬ 
some, bu^ is, on the other hand, a pl^ure and a 
gratifioalM&. The impulse whioh comes from within, 
nom the so-called respiratory centres, so excites the 
respiratory muscles that they cause the chrat to 
execute the atnmgest breathing movements with 
the greatest ease. 

Runners alwsys have large and active chests, 
whereas sedentary persons have chests of limited 
capacity and rigid wails. When the chest is not 
stretched to its utmost capaci^ many times daily, it 
rafHdly loses its flexibility. This is espeoially true 
after the age of thirty, in persons who nave passed 
middle age, the rigidity of the chest is so great that 
thoe can be no considerable increase in ai/e. By 
developmeit of the respiratory muscles, the chest 
capacity may be to some degree increased, but the 
proper time for chest development is in childhood 
and youth. 

Probably the best of all exercises for the develop¬ 
ment of the chest and breathing powers is swimming. 
The position of the body, the n^ well held ba^ 
and the chest well forward, and the active movements 
of the arms and limbs render swimming a most 
efficient exercise. The contact of cold water with the 
skin also actively stimulates the movement of the 
chest. 

Special breathing exercises, as well as those active 
muscular movements which induce a thirst for air, 
are beneficial to the lungs by maintaining the flexibi¬ 
lity of the chest, strengtnenmg the respiratory muscles, 
and ventilating the lungs. These movements also 
exercise a most extra-ordmary beneficial eflect upon 
the stomach, liver, and other organs which lie below 
the diaphra^. Each time the diaphragm contracts, 
it g^ves the liver, stomach and adjacent organs a 
hearty squeeze, so to speak, emptying out the blood 
containeu m these parts as one may by compression 
empty a moist sponge. AU movements which increase 
the strength of the abdominal muscles are an impor¬ 
tant means of aiding and iinptoviog the breathing 
funotioD. 


Painter’s Art of Ajanta 
We have received and welcome the first number 
of the Journal of the Indian SodeUf of Oriental 
Art edited Dr. Abanindranath Tagore and 
Dr. Stella Kramriach. Among the contributor's 
to this fine issue are some of the highest 
authorities on ^ Oriental Art. Below is quoted 
part of an article by Dr. A.'K. Coomarswamy 
on **the painters’ ait in ancient India, Ajanta,” 
whioh gives some idea of Hindu art mticism of 
those (kys t 

Ptoten themselves, not pnly professlonel citrakaros, 
bnt also those eapert royal amaMron and about 


town who prided thenuelveB on their hsndling of a 
brush, must nave discussed the errengement of the 
groups of figures, the purity of the brush outlines, 
the different stances, the pro)^ rendering of “loss 
and gain” {kaaya-vriddki), and the use oi shading 
and high lights in the suggestion of plastic relief. 
One can imagine tiiat the parasite fouowing in the 
train of his mast^ sometimes allowed hu eye to 
stumble over the hills and vales {mdimnata) of the 
exuberant feminine forms. For ^ “though the surface 
is flat {ammnonnala) we see it in rdiim {nimnonncfta)" 
(Lankavatara Sutra)- The common people, neither 
expert nor exclusively pious, enjoyed the rich colours 
and the magnificent Jewdlery, 

Of the monks, some averted their eyes from such 
representations, remembering the old proscription of 
“conversation pictures,” or the case oi Oittagutte, so 
called because he dwelt long years in a paintra cave 
rithout ever noticing the paintings . other discussed 
the painters’ adherence to the texts, or primarily inter¬ 
ested in edifioation, were moved by the represented 
perfections of the Bodhisattvas, their generosity and 
patience. Some of the resident monks explains the 
meaning of the paintings to visiting laymen, like the 
bkikau who was appointed to explain to puaets 1^ 
the significance of the painted '‘Wheel of Xafe” in 
the hall of the gate-house of Itajagirha (Divyavadana.) 
The hearer may even have been moved to rennnria- 
tion by such representations, thinkings like Parsva- 
natha when he saw the painted life of Aristanemi 
that "J too will lenonncc the world.” 


We do not know positively who painted the 
pieturea; the possibility of monkish workmanship is 
not absolutely excluded, but it is far mote promble 
that painters permanently attached to the foundation 
were employed, or that a guild of painters (ct^roWo- 
erent) was called in, as in secular practice, the wall 
Burfa^ being divided into equal parts, and a share 
alloted to each painter. The custom of allotting equal 
shares to the several painters might possibly falsiUtate 
the recognition of difmrent hands at Ajanta; hut on 
the other hand, we have the case of an dd painter 
who could not do as much as was expected or him. 
In any case we can visualize a party of expert 
painters at work, and with them a sprinkling of 
pnpils acting as assistants. The wall surface mb 
alrduly been prepared (parikarma) by the application 
of clay and master, and primed (dharalaa). Dry 
pegments have been prepared in advance; now tb^ 
are mixed in coconut shell cops with wator. The 
painter first of all draws in outline, either with the 
hard style {khhani) or with the brush (aart/ikh and 
then applies a second wash, the outlines Soowlng 
faintly through; then taking other briuhes (tiWM 
are several of different sizes for each colour) he 
fills in the colour, making the pieture “bloom.*’ 
(Hnmtl), the figures being at least partiy oompiOted 
before the background is coloured. Wheal 4 m 
essential colouring has been done, plastio ndleCm 
indicated by shading (variana ) and the wipiOK Ottp 
of high lights, and final outlines complete the ifOVk, 
Then certainly the painter received fiia remUMninU 
iooluding Sj^al presents ; for uw wont iC OlM 0| 
merit on the part of the donor, and wtum it, doM 
fj^uitoasly, the merit would accrue to Mto piutWto 
toemsdves, wljoM pfopm merit cooststo mrt to 
tuitons workmimtoip, but in honest wontolltiib 
(«ra-dAarma}. Such was a Uvtog tramtion I ' 
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he finds that he has no house to live in. He 
has to stay in a hotel until such time as he 
is able to procure one and hayinp;: procured 
one he is not sure he will be allowed to live 
there undisturbed for the rest of the period 
of his stay here. He has to undergo the same 
difficulties to which others are put to in all 
such circumstances. 

It is a crying shame tliat an officer in his 
position should be put to such inconvenience. 
The (lovernmcnt of India should arrange for 
a permanent house, fully furnished of course, 
for their Agent so that these officers in future 
may not have the same difficulties the present 
and past officers have had to undergo. (Consi¬ 
dering the fact that they are here for a period 
of three years only, the necessity for providing 
them with free furnished quarters becomes 
more and more protmunced. All Malayan 
(Civil Servants here are provided with furnished 
r]uarter.s. 

We wonder why the Government of India 
object to appointing a Civilian officer as their 
agent in Malaya. The argument advanced by 
them does not carry any conviction. There arc 
more than six lakhs of Indians in Malaya—that 
means more than fifth of the entire population of 
Indians settled abroad and they recpiiro protection 
and guidance. And there i.s a lot of work to be 
done. The inconvenience as regards housing 
accommodation for the agent referred to at the end 
of the letter should be removed immediately. If 
the Government of India cannot .safeguard the 
dignity of their agent in Malaya the better 
course would be to abolish the post altogether. 
It is really unfortunate that such an important 
subject should be treated so lightly by our 
Government. 

Indian Education in Fiji 

The following extracts are taken from the 
Report on E<lucation in Fiji for the Year 
Goveunmk.nt Srjiooi.K 

Indian —The first Government school for 
Indians was established |at Natabua in 1919. 
Samabnla School was’ taken over from a 
local committee in 1929, and Andrews and 
Votualevu in 1930. Vatuwaqa Indian Girl’s 
School was built in 1930 and Karavi and 
Waidikora Schools in 1931. 

In September, 1030, a secondary department 
was added to the Natabuu Primary School. 

The fees in the primary school are Is. a 
month and lin secondary department £2 lOs. 
per term. 

Tkain(j t)F Teachers 

The Methodist Mission has been training 
teachers for more than sixty^ years. In 1918 
the Davuilevu Teachers’ Training Institute was 
established to train teachers to the standard 
required by regulations. Fijian and Indian 
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students are accepted. A grunt of fiOOi) is 
made by Government in addition to an 
allowance of £10 per student for board and 
C6 for pocket money. 

Aoricvti.titral Euikution 

“From 1909 to 1911, under the Headmaster- 
ship of Mr. W. L. Waterhouse, n. n. a. 
(now Dr. Waterhouse, Professor of Agriculture, 
Sydney University), both technical and agri¬ 
cultural education were carried on at the boy’s 
school, hut only to a limited extent, as far 
as the latter branch was concerned, on account 
of the limited moans and the unsuitable 
nature of the land. 

“Two students who had finished their course 
in technical instruction at Davuilevu, were 
sent to the Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
ill New South Wales. Six Indian students 
from Dilkusha were also .sent to an agricultural 
school at Allahabad in India. On the return 
of these eight students, the Mission, with the 
assistance of the Government, established an 
agricultural school on the Navuso Estate, 
recently acquired by the Mission and situatoil 
about three miles further up the river than 
Davuilevu. 

PlUMAKY El>lIt’,VTlON 

In 1932 the number of Government schools 
increased from six to seven, and of assisted 
schools from 37 to 41. In addition there 
were lb uiias-si-sted schools. The total number 
of Indians enrolled in all schools was 4,684, 
of whom 3,608 were boys and 1,076 girls, 
with an average attendance of 81 per cent. 

Ill 1931, 38 per cent of pupils were in 
class one and lO'fi per cent in Class 2. 

In 1932 these percentages had fallen to ;i6 
and 17 respectively. The ilifterence between 
the numbers in Class 1 and 2 indicates 
retardation explained partly by understaffing 
and the consequent neglect of the lowest class. 
The position will improve each year as the 
supply of certificated teachers increases. The 
existence of one-teacher schools will, however, 
prevent situation improving rapidly. The 
parochialism of Indians in country districts 
together with the mutual antipathy of the 
various races and creeds prevents the grouping 
of Indian schools which, without any increase 
in the number of teachers, would allow of 
proper instructions being given to the youngest 
children. 

With few exceptions all the Indian school 
in Vitilcvu and Ovalau were inspected at least 
twic« during the year by the Inspector of 
Indian Schools. The eight Indian schools in 
Vanualevu were inspected by the Inspector of 
Fijian Schools during his tour through that 
island. Thirty-six I^ian schools are elaasififid 
as efficient, twenty as satisfactory, and fouii»en 
as being inefficient. There has been a 
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growing ciemand for the <[uartftrly Flindi-Englisti 
School Journal, ihe year 1932 showing a thirty 
per cent increase, the average sales being 
341 per issue. 

8k<x)ni>aky Er>r(’ATi<).v 

Approved Indian pupils may enrol in the 
secondary department of tlH3 Natabua Indian 
School. The fees are .t7 lOs. a year. 'I'he 
average roll in 1932 was 21. The curriculum 
includes the usual secondary subjects with the 
ndditiou of agriculture, wood-work. book¬ 
keeping and business prin<‘iples. 

TuAI.\IN<i OF TKAcincus 

As part of the economy measures taken by 
Government the number of teachers in 
training was reduced from 3(> to 29, At the 
end of the year there were 12 Indians 
(including one not supported by Government) 
and ]r> Fijians on the roll. 

Fkmai-k EorctTioN 

There were 21 schools for non-European 
girls in 1931 and only Iti in 1932 although 
the number of girls in sdl such schools 
increased from (),.')(»H to (>,599. 

The difference in the number of schools 
is not due to the closing of girls’ schools but 
to the admission of boys usually in the lower 
classes. In 1931, 21(i and in 1932, 23(1 schools 
admitted pupils of both sexes. 

Co-education of the sexes does not prevent 
Fijian girls from attending school. It does, 
however, partly account for the fact shown in 
Appendix (> that Indian girls in boys’ schools 
leave school at about the age of ten. 

Although progress is being made in the 
provision of instruction in domestic subjects 
much leeway has to be made up. The 
standard of needlework in both the Fijian and 
Indian schools is high. This was noticeable 
from the quality and number of the exhibits 
made at the Suva Agricultural Show by a 
large number of schools. 


The supply of certificated women teachers 
is slowly improving, but many schools that 
are anxious to employ women teachers cannot 
get any applications. The difficulty of 
procuring suitable board and lodging in 
country districts will always deter many 
women from leaving their homes. 

In the November examinations the following 
results were obtained by female candidates: 
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The number of candidates shows an increase 
of 9 over 19.31 made up by an increase of 
11 in the number of Indian girls and a 
decrease of 2 in the number of Fijians. The 
nundjcr of Fijian girls that mssed showed 
an increase from 1 to (5. The answers 
submitted by female candidates showed a great 
improvement over previous years. 

The progress of education of our people in 
Fiji as shown by the report of the year 1932 is 
rather disappointing. The following extract 
betrays the mentality of those in charge of 
educational administration of the Indians. 

“The Indian Etlucation Rating Ordinance 
which was passe<l by the I^egislativc Gouncil 
in 193(1 has not yet been brought into force. 
The Board of Education has recorded its 
opinion that the Ordinance should not be 
brought into force on the grounds that the 
meagre advtmtages which would accrue would 
be out-weighed by the increased liabilities to 
which Government would be committed” 

I think the time has come when the 
Government of India should send a commission 
to the colonies to en<iuire into the condition of 
education of our people there and to suggest to 
the colonial authorities the methods and means 
of speeding up the educational work. 



GLEANINGS 


ttueer Friendships in th? 

Animal World 

That nature is not as red in 
tooth and claw ns was supposed 
about a century ago has been 
generally recognized by scienti.'ts. 
Btill, the animal world occasion¬ 
ally furnishes examples of friend¬ 
ships which may well surprise 
even man, the social animal. 
Some instances of such friend- 
ship.s are illustrated in a series of 
fine photographs by the Aaahi- 
f/mj/h of Japan, a selection from 
which is given herewith. 



Bnalce and mouse in the same nest. They have apparently 
forgotten their traditional enmity 


Monlicjs and nild pigs in the 
same cage. The bo8r is quite iinppy 
to net as the mount of his sitange 
Iriciid. 
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A dog and a monkey 


Bt'low 

A Oat and a younjj; heron. 
IJoth arc enjoyhij; the warmth of 
the ‘hibachi’ or the .Inpanese 
brazier, and I’liaa doea not look 
aa if she wanted Master fleron 
for breakfast. 
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Labour Saving in the Home 
Th« scarcity ami hiffli wages of domestic 
servants in Europe and America have forced 
most of tlie household work on the mistress of 



'Phe vacuum cleaner in use on chairs. 




A Ihermoslatically controUcfl 
>ra8 cooker. The fiont of (he, 
oven is made of fire-proof 
plate glass, wrmiiting cooking 
to be seen 



An electric washer which washes any¬ 
thing from a blanket to a handkerchief 
automatically without being touelied by 
, the hfaid: It is {undahedv with an r. 
ironing attachment 


Tw'o vacuum cleaneis 

They can be used for sweeping, liruahingt and 
cleaning of every kind and automatically mck 
in ■ the, dust which is. e^tur^ Id .a container 
' and delivered into the bin 
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The “A^a CJooker” 

A cooker burning coke or anthracite. Thi« 
cooker burns continuously and needs fuelling 
onlv twice a day. It gives sufficient heat to 
cook meals for twenty persons and uses np only 
10 to 15 lbs. of coke in 21 hours 


the house. This in its turn has given a tremen¬ 
dous impetus to the invention of mnchina'y, 
making the housewife’-s work easy iiiid saving 
useless labour in the home. The movement for 
inechunical labour-saving appliances originated in 
America, but by this time their use and popufer- 
ily have extended to England and other coun¬ 
tries, and now there is hardly a house in the 
West which would be considered complete or 
satisfactory witiiout a complete range of these 
modern device.s. Thanks to the ingenuity of the 
manufacturers and widespread use of electricity 
and gns, eveiy kind of household work can now 
lie done at onc-lcnth the labour formerly involved. 
'I'hesc new devices cover almost every branch of 
household work, and some of the most useful 
ones are illustrated in this number. 



‘SATYAKAMA’ 

By C. K. ANDREWS 


A very remarkable book by Mr. S. E. 

Stokes of Harmony Hall, Kotgash 
name into my hands in manuscript 
form many years ago, when I was 
the guest of the author. An inherent modesty 
and self-deprecation had made the author 
think lightly of his own production, It 
was only with very great difficulty that I 
obtained leave from him to endeavour to 
find in the West a publisher for his book. 
While T was in America the MSS. was 
continually with me and I eften studied, it 
and found in it more than I had at fiyst 
discovered both of truth and beanty. 

It seemed, however, that I was fated not to 
succeed ; and Mr. R. B. Gregg had also very 
litttle success in the same direction. But 
in the Idhg run the book was published in 


Madras, by S. Ganesan, in an excellent type 
and binding, which does credit to South 
Indian printing. Since that time it lias been 
very favourably received by great philosophers 
like Dr. J. H. Muirhead, Dr. S. O. P. Murray, 
and others and has had everywhere an 
excellent press. 

While I was seeking to find an English 
publisher an appreciative note was written 
on the book itself by an anonymous writer of 
high literary repute. I quote only some 
salient portions as follows : 

"This is a beautiful and helpful book. 
But its treasures have to be dug for by 
ordinary non-philosophic readers. 

"The personal element interests the general 
public-family affeotion, personal history, 
reference to other prisoners,—but when the 
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general reader asks for more, he is instead 
plunged into philosophy and Sanskrit terms. If 
he is patient^ the index will save him ; but even 
then, the Indian character of it all is rather 
overwhelming for those who arc Fjoglish. 
The religious reader, according to his brand 
of piety and scale of intelligence, may wel¬ 
come the working out of a religious philo¬ 
sophy which is a wonderful blending of 
Eastern and Western thought The combin¬ 
ing of the Eastern idea of the Self-Subsistent 
Brahma, with the idea of a Qod needing, G-od 
experiencing, God loving, and as it were, 
progressing, while yet timeless and aeon- 
perfect, is well worked out (Shade of 
William James, with his "Damn the 
Absolute !” Would he welcome as a disciple 
this corn-patriot, who puts into reconcilable 
juxtaposition the ‘becoming’ and the ‘being’ 
of God?) 

‘‘The religious public, or its esoteric 
circles, might specially welcome new light on 
the idea of re-incarnation, pp. 230 and /f. 
which indeed arc beautiful and suggestive 
with new aspects. ‘‘As soon as the ‘I’ has 
reached the consciousness which includes new 
factors that must be remembered,” (/.r., love, 
p. 269) ‘‘all the future will be free from that 
‘dying’ which is the death of memory”—thus 
removing at a stroke one of the most forceful 
objections to the doctrine. 

‘‘The insistence upon love, individual and 
general, human and spiritual, is beautiful. 
"All those who have come to love ... have 
entered on eternal life.” See pp. 259 and //. 
The pages also on survival and enhanced 
relationships are very fine; so are such 


pronouncements as ‘‘Eternal life will be for 
us a life of eternal achievemmt, of growing 
vision” and paragraphs like that on p. 2H7 
most consoling to the bereaved. And very 
inspiring is its last sentence, “Progress must 
be commensurate...;” very encouraging and 
practical the whole conclusions, p. 338 ‘‘not 
by barring. . . .” This is a gold nugget of a 
sentence.” 

The author of these detached notes, will 
not, I am sure, object to my quoting from 
them. It is still my own intense desire that 
it may be possible to publish the book, in a 
slightly abbreviated form, in England and 
afterwards if possible in America. For there 
are few things more needed today than mutual 
understanding between East and West with 
regard to that essential and fundamental 
philosophy, from which each side of the 
human world starts and on the grounds of 
which it makes its own assumptions. 

The Indian standpoint is far easier for the 
Western mind to appreciate than that of 
China and Japan. It has this further advant¬ 
age that it easily forms the half-way house 
and thus forms an introduction to the philo¬ 
sophy of the Far East. For most of the 
modern thinking of China and Japan has 
somewhere a Buddhist bakground, which has 
ultimately been derived from India. Okakura 
of Japan was right when he stated, in his 
great book, ‘‘The Ideals of the Orient,” that 
China, India and Japan still form together in 
unison one great ‘Buddha Land,’—just as 
Europe and America still form a great part 
of ‘Christendom.’ 



By TRAIN ; FIVE SONNETS 

Bv CHARLES L. SWAN 


Departure 

Where is there place for me ? The brown 

door closes, 

The bell claps and the train drums on its way. 
But where in all these miles is place for me 
My heart is standing on it.s feet all day. 

Reluctant to be seated ; it opposes 
Thi.«i tension of the* Fab^s away from tlie<‘. 

The days liave hung diaphanous, and shod 

With singing walks the .summer; now, alone 
With all .songs stniined and torn, I must 

bo gone 

Recedes the slender air of serenade 
Amid the consonance of myriad 

Accompaniments of summer : fields 

half-grown 

Their venlure heavy ; eol>aIt sky whereon 
Birds carve flight, strange as poet’s period. 

Nightfall 

The red far west makes whisper after me 
—A god’s face and «li8may upon it, gestured 
By storm-red features and white points of sky. 
I hear. The red god’s face reluctantly 
Covers the poignancy of our goodbye 
In its pre-eminence, reserved, sequestered. 


Below the red clouds, in the sha<lowed land, 

Not all the little hurried drops of rain 
Straining to kiss the earth, have sharper pain 
Than your lips, tense after goodbye. You stand 
Outside our trysting shadow, lone. Your hand 
Insistent for the touch of mine : why vain 
Our unremitted eagerness ? The train 
Parts us; the red west whispers reprimand. 

Moonlight 

In white tide on a shining littoral 

I ride clean hammers through a metal land. 
Trees are mines looming black and mythical 
Under a sky of mica and grey sand. 

C/old as the star-lines scarring the sere moonlight 
In the translucence of my window square, 


Like .scimitars traced in the haze of strewn light, 
I ride my heart, a sharpened silver wire. 

Lustral and frail the mi<liiight fog-sheets rise 
As long as it is moonlight till tomorrow ; 

But there is notliing hero to exorcise 

(doming of morning to us, or bring sorrow. 

Our love is coloured as the sunlit wind, 

Tomorrow will the moonlight failo behind. 

Rebel Country 

It is a reb(‘l country, ruin haunted, 

And lured by it the night is loath to leave ; 
The eyes of night are still here, fugitive, 

Under torn bushes, balcfidly enchanti'd. 

Hoarse is the whisper, as of women supplanted. 
Of the horizon where the dun clouds grieve 
For other lovers lost beyond retrieve. 

Lost, weary lovers, by the love they vaunted. 

Secrecy burns a fire behind her doors ; 

I tap in coile ; the caves arc dark around ; 

This is a rebel and our love explores 
Lying in hiding, reticent, profound. 

But farmer armies come like troubadours 

Coloured and singing and their freedom found. 

Railroad Ahead 

Lights opening aside to portions green 
Suggested in the intermittent distance 

Render our chastened thoroughffu'e serene 
Sunlit and vigorous in its persistance. 

Pellucid lures of skies above the bend 
Of a new river intimate more bright 

Colours beyond : these lapsing shadows tend 
To etch our straightway in preciser light. 

Frail lines thtM. curve aside have tenuous cries 
Like secret whispers of a winging moth 
In shadowed areas, but the vibrant tread 

Of voices on our road rings otherwise: 

Nothing is more alluring than the swath 
Of the Familiar we <lesign ahead. 




*The Export of Gold from India 

Mr. H. O. Wells, in Chapter IX of his 
latest work, The Work, Wealth and Ilappitms 
of Mankind (1932), which he calls an Outline 
of Economics, discusses currency questions 
in relation to the world-wide economic 
depression. In his opinion, “the dominant 
factor raakinjT for world-wide depression has 
been the policy pursued in London.’^ The 
return to the gold standard on the part of 
England, and following her example, of other 
important industrial countries, is the main 
plank in that policy. This meant that huge 
sums in gold had to be removed from active 
use ill order that they might bo stored away 
as cover to currencies, and forced the central 
banks, and even the iJank of England, to 
■check every sort of movement which might 
have led to the metal leaving the country, and 
to amass as much gold and part with as little 
as possible. France and America began to 
board gold faster than new gold could be 
produced all over the world, and all other 
countries were in constant fear of losing their 
own reserves, “and llritain especially tried 
continually to tempt money to London (from 
India ?( or to keep it there by the offer of 
exceptional rates.” “In 1931 mankind was 
getting gold out of mines in South Africa and 
elsewhere in order to bury it again in 
treasuries—and to no other perceptible end.” 

Mr. Wells declares that “adherence to 
the gold standard means a progressive 
deflation of the currency. It will tend now 
to make the patient inactive hoarders of gold 
the lords of the earth.” (P. 360). 

This hardly squares with Sir Samuel 
Hoare^s statement, quoted at page 735 of the 
last June number of The Modern Review, that 


the unceasing drain of gold from India that 
is going on for a considerable time is 
beneficial to India in the present circum¬ 
stances ! 

In spite of the brief authority in which 
he is dressed, Sir Samuel is far inferior to 
Mr. Wells in intellectual equipment and un¬ 
biassed judgment. 

A Paragraph for Miss Mayo's 
Consideration 

The following is from of Chapter XI 
(The Rftle of Women in the World’s Work) of 
the same book by Mr. Wells : 

‘‘Prostitution in the past has been chiefly 
feminine. That is not due apparently to any 
inherent sexual diirerence. It is a difference in 
n'lie which puts men more in need of casual 
women. In the past women have stayed at home 
more than men and have been more firmly kept 
at home...Rnt now that types of free and 
prosperous women are developing?, who can travel 
and ect away from the observation and moral 
support of their own community, the parallel need 
evokes the parallel supply.' The dissipatod 
luiddle-uged wonitin is becoming almost as common 
a.s the dissipated middle-aged man. In the 
pleasure resorts of Europe and North Africa one 
meets now the wealthy lonely American wife or 
widow, looking for the consolutious of masculine 
intimacy and picking up the “gigolo,” the dancing 
partner, as a protege, a companion, and often a 
venal lover. 8he is mmost as abundant as the 
Americans who visit Europe to get drunk. But 
the drifting, prosperous women are by no means 
ail Americans. The “gigolo" is entirely the etljoivaleilt 
of the prostitute adventuress at the same social 
level, but because of the difference in his sexual 
tradition, no one has yet set about parsuing biia 
with a police dea moeurs, segregating him in 
brothels, banishing him from ordinary life, and 
legislating against him. He does uot seem in 
nemi of protection from Geneva, mid ike White 
Slave Trader finds him an unsuitable oommo^V.”! 
—G. Wells : The Work, health and Happineeai 
of Mankind (Willimn Heinmann Ltd., 1^), p;^6. 
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Indian Riuerst Floods^ Malaria^ etc. 

Recently there have been destructive 
floods in some province; of India, particularly 
Orissa and the Midnapur l^istrict of Bengal, 
which require adequate and speedy relief. 
Every year, some province or other suffers 
from floods. In some years, as during the 
present year, many provinces suffer. It 
would be diflicult, if not impossible, to 
name any province some parts of which 
have not been devastated by inundations 
at some time or other. 8o the problems 
with which Indian rivers confront the 
Indian public are all-India problems. We 
speak of problem.s-, because the occasional 
havoc wrought by floods, with attendant 
famine or scarcity of food and outbreak of 
diseases, are not the only evils associated 
with Indian rivers. When some rivers 
change their courses or are silted or choked 
up, malaria appears in more or less extensive 
tracts of country. It is true, that in times 
past Bengal has suffered more from this 
scourge than any other province. But at 
present malarial fevers are found in the plains 
in all parts of India, and cases are noticed 
even at some hill stations. 

For these reasons problems connected with 
floods, irrigation and drainage should interest 
the people of not any one part of India but of 
all parts. But not the people alone. The 
Central and Provincial Governments also 
should study these problems ami take steps 
to solve them. The qiuistion is, how this 
should be done. 

In an article on ^^Catastrophic Floods in 
Bengal and How They Can Bo Combated,” 
published in this Herir.w for h’ebruary 1932, 
Professor Meghnad Saha, F. it. h., suggested 
what ought to be done so far as Bengal i.s 
concerned. In that article he wrote : 

After the floods [of 1922] were over, the Govern¬ 
ment [of Bengal] appointed an official committee 
to enquire into the causes of the floods and to 
suggest measures for comiuiting them. This 
committee co-opted Professor P. G. Mahalanobis 
of the Presidency Col%e, Calcutta, then in charge 
of the meteorological observatory at AliiJore, as a 
member. I had no opportunity of knowing what 
were the flndiugs and recommendations of this 
committe but through the courtesy of Professor 
Mahalanobis I became acquainted with his valuable 
report on niufall and floods in North Bengal 
(1870^1922) which was pixblished in 1926. Professor 
Mahahmobrs approaobm the questiem in a truly 


scientific spirit and based his conclusions on a 
large amount of data about rainfall, and on 
extensive studies of the topographical features of 
the country. Oa the basis of those studies ho 
put forward a number of suggestions for 
combating the floods.” 

In his article Dr. Saha examined these 
suggestions ami put forward certain sugges¬ 
tions of his own. His article was written, 
and the suggestions were made therein, for 
Bengal. But as floods oocur and malaria, 
erosion and water-logging are to be found 
in other parts of India al.so, Professor 
Mahalanobis’s Report and Dr. S.iha’s article 
should rciceivo, the serious attention of the 
people and the central and provincial 
gov^ernments of India. Unfortunately, though 
this Report consists of only 90 (ninety) 
pages and some maps, it ha.s been pricsed at 
11.S. 20 per copy, thus making it difficult for 
the intelligentzia to buy it. But our 
Governments can certainly purchase or 
otherwise procure copies. 

Wanted Hydraulic Research 
Laboratories 

In the article referred to in the previous 
note Dr. Saha suggested 

(o) Creation of a hydraulic research laboratory 
for rcscarchas in river tniiniiig in Bingil. 

(h) Creation of a stutietical dep.irtmf'nt for 
continuing Professor M ihalanobis's studiiw. 

(c) All np-to-date hydrographic survey of the 
river systems of Bengal. 

Wlmt Dr. Saha suggested lor Bengal, 
should be done for the whole of India by 
the Government of India, and also by the 
provincial Governments of thos<* provinces 
which are subject to floods. .N'ow that th'» 
Bengal Waterways Bill is before the public 
this subject .should receive immediate and 
serious attention. Tlie studios to be under¬ 
taken and the work to be done in the 
different provinces would have to be 
co-ordinated by the Government of India 

Tlie AcJmnjifa Itiuj Commemoration 
Volume, which contains many valuable 
scientific, historical and literary articles, 
contains an article by Dr. Saha on the 
need for a hydraulic research laboratory in 
Bengal. Though written with reference to 
the requirements of Bengal, it will bo of 
use to all who want to know and to do^ 
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what is required for the different areas 
of India which are subject to floods and 
malaria. 

When devastating floods occur, as recently 
in Orissa and Midnapur, relief is given to the 
suflerors. But that is only temporary relief, 
not a permanent remedy. For a lasting 
remedy, if is necessary to know what is being 
done in other countries. Dr. Saha's article 
in the Acharipja Ran Commeimration Volnrnr 
(published by Dr. Satyacharan Law, 50 Kailas 
Bose Street, Calcutta), gives a list of 
Hydraulic Research liaboratories of the 
World, which he says is not exhaustive. The 
list includes the names of these laboratories 
(with the names of their Directors) in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Soviet Russia., Sweden, Norway, France, Italy, 
Holland and the United States of America. 

Germany has been the pioneer, as in many 
other enterprises, in the development of these 
River Physics Laboratories of the world, and 
^‘the activities of her trained experts and 
scientists have done immense good to the 
development and improvement of her inland 
waterways, harbours, canals, and to the 
dwellers of the riparian tracts." Dr. Saha also 
refers briefly to the work done in Italy. He 
devotes some six pages to the siibject of 
the study of river physics in America. 
He observes that cngincprs in India are 
content to follow antiquated methods. 

Swami Vivekananda on fhe Women 
of India 

Vrnhnddha Bhamta for August contains 
a valuable article, compiled from the CompleU 
Works of Swami Vivekananda, which gives 
his opinions on many topics relating to 
women. It opens thus : 

The Aryan and Semitic ideals of woman have 
always been diametrically opposed. Amonffst the 
Semites the presence of women is considered danRer- 
OU8 to devotion and she may not perform any 
relitflona function, even such os the killing of a 
bird for food : according to the Aryan, a man can¬ 
not perform a religious action without a wife. 

Modern Hinduism is largely Pantanika, that is 
post-Buddhistic in origin. Dayananda Saraswati 
pointed out that though a wife is absolntclv neces¬ 
sary ip the sacrifice of domestic fire, which is a 
Yedio rtiO) she may not touch the Bbalagrsma Shila 
or the hoOsebold-idd, because that dates from the 
later period of the Furanas, 

(To the queri^ion, So yon cohsid^ the . inequality 


* 

of woman amongst us as entirely due to the inllu- 
eiicc of Buddhism ?) Where it exists certainly, but 
we should not allow the sadden flux of ICuropean 
criticism, and our consequent sense of contrast, to 
make ns acquiesce too readily in this notion of the 
inequality of our women. Circumstances have 
forced upon us, for many centuries, the woman's 
need of i)rotcction. This, and not her inferiority, is] 
the true reading of our customs. 

Wife—the co-religionist. Hundreds of ceremonies 
the, Hindu has 10 perform, and not one can be 
performed if he has not a wife. You see the 
priests (iu them up together and they go round 
temples and make every great pilgrimage together. 

'riio Swami pronounces a glowing 
panegyric on the character of Sita, wliich 
begins thus ; 

You may exhaust the literature of the world that 
is past, and I may assure you, that you will have to 
exhaust the literature of the future, before finding 
another Sita. Sita is unique; that character was 
depicted once for all. There may have been several 
Ramas, ficrhaps, but never more than one Sita ! She 
is the very type of the true Indian woman, for, all 
the idojils of a perfected woman have grown out of 
that one life of Sita ; and here she stands these 
thousands of years, commanding the worship ot every 
man, woman and child, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land of Aryavarta. 

He severely condemns child-marriages. 
He says, in part: 

There are thousands of women here (in America), 
whose minds are as pure and white as the snow oi 
this country. And took at our girls, becoming 
mothers lielow their teens II Good Lord ! I now 
see it all. Brother, “The gods are pleased where 
the women arc held in esteem,”—says the old 
Manu. We arc horrible sinners, and our degrada¬ 
tion is due to our calling women ‘despicable 
worms,’ 'gateways to hell,’ and so forth. 

He proceeds to observe : 

Amongst the educated classes in Bengal, the 
custom of marrying their boys too early is dying 
out gradually. The girls are also given in marriflge 
a year or tw'o older than before, but that has be«i 
under comi)ulBion,—from pecuniary want. What¬ 
ever might be the reason for it, the age of 
marrying girls should he raised still higher. 


Tlio Swami contrasts Indian with 
American women in the following passage : 

1 should very much like our women to have 
your (American women’s) intellectuality, but sot 
if it must be at the cost of purity. 1 admits, you 
for all that you know but I dislike the way, fnat 
you cover what is bad with roses and call it good. 
Intellectuality is not the highest good. Morality 
and spirituality are the things for which We atrivW.,' 
Onr women are not so learned, but they are mqre 
pure. To all women every man save hm- huehaoa 
should be as her son. , ,„v ' 

To all men eviriw woman save hia owri w^ 
should be as his mouter. When I lo<^ 
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common humanity will your women realljr develop. 
Until then they are playthinga, nothing more. 
All this is the cause of divorce.' Your men bow 
low and offer a chair, but in another breath they 
offer compliments. They say, ‘Oh, Madam, how 
beautiful are your eyes !’ What right have they 
to do this ? Ilow dare a man venture so far, and 
how can you women permit it 'I Such things 
develop the less noble side of hnraauity. They 
do not tend to noble ideals. 

He Imd a definite ideal of female edu¬ 
cation, comprising religion, arts, science, 
housekeeping, cooking, sewing, hygiene, etc. 
In his opinion, ''the upliftraont of the women, 
the awakening of the masses, must come first, 
and then only can real good conic about for 
the country, for India.” 

Viuekananda on Widow-marriage 

The article referred to above contains a 
section devoted to widow-marriage. The 
whole passage is extracted below. 

In my opinion society in every country shapes 
itself out of its own initiative. So we need not 
trouble our heads prematurely about such reforms 
as the abolition of carJy marriage, the re-marria§:c 
of widows and so on. Our part of duty lies in 
imparting true education to all men and women 
in society. As an outcome of that education, they 
will of themselves be able to know what is good 
for them and what is bad, and will spontantKiusly 
eschew the latter. It will not be then necessary 
to pull down or set up any thing in society by 
coercion. 

For example, take the probiliition of widow- 
marriage in our (sounlry. Don’t think that the 
Kiehis or wicked men introduceil the law pertain¬ 
ing to it. Notwithstanding the desire of men to 
keep women completely under their control, they 
never could succeed in introducing these laws 
without betaking themselves to the aid of a soyial 
necessity of the time. Of this custom two points 
should be specially observed : 

(a) Widow-marriage takes place among the lower 
classes. 

(i) Among the higher classes the number of 
women is greater than that of men. 

Now, if It be the rule to marry every girl, it is 
difficult enough to get one husband apiece ; then 
how to get, by and by, two or three for each V 
Therefore, has society put one party under dis¬ 
advantage. t.e., it does not Jet her have a secoiid 
husbanih who has had one ; if it did, one maid 
would have to go without a_ husband. On the 
other hand, widow-marriage obtains in communities 
having a greater number of men than women, as 
in their case the objection stated above not 

exist. It is becoming more and more difficult in 
the west, too, for nimiarried girls to get husbands. 

We do oot thiak knowledge of itself is 
suffloi^t for remedying evils. Conntleas men 
n^^Wbmeii kAow wkat is good jbut do not do 
^ ki^ what is evi;l but do not eschew it 


Something else in addition is required—the 
awakening of conscience, the strengthening 
of the will, and the like. But it may be said, 
these arc parts of ^'true education,” which 
the Swami prescribed. So, leaving this point 
aside, let us examine what he says about 
widow-marriage. 

‘^Araong the higher classes the number of 
women is greater than that of men”—^this 
is not an accurate stfitement. The article 
docs not give the date of thus pronouncement 
of the Swami. Hence, its accuracy at that 
time cannot be tested. But so far as the 
censuses of 1931 and 1921 are concerned, the 
statement is incorrect. In 1931, for every 
thousand males there were 922 female.s among 
the Baidyas, 847 females among Brahmans, 
703 females among Brahinos, 901 females 
among Kayasthas, and so on. There 
were more femaltis than males in the 
Hindu community only among Banris and 
Baishnabs, but they are not included in ‘^the 
higher classes.” According to the Census 
of 1921, in the Bengali Hindu community, 
for every thousand males there were 90.5’ 
females among the Baidyas, 845 females 
among the Brahmans, 911 females among the 
Kayasthas, and so on. According to that 
census, too, Hindu females outnumbered 
Hindu males only among Bauris and 
B.'iishnabs. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the figures 
relating to different castes at succeeding 
censuses. But some general observations 
may be reproduced from the Bengal Census 
Report for 1931. 

“In 1H81 there were 99'! females for every 1000 
males but there has been a fairly regular decrease 
most marked in the first subsequent decade when 
the proposition fell by 21 to 973 but uninterrupted 
until the present figure 924 was reached.” 

The paucity of females in Bengal is due 
to some extent to the excess of male 
emigrants to this province. But, 

“In the natural population also, i.e„ in the 
total numbers born in Bengal wherever enumemted, 
there has, however, beoi a marked continuous 
decline in the number of females per 1000 males.” 

The following table is taken from the 
Bengal Census Report for 1931. 

Females per lOD tAalcs in each principal religion 

1031 

Muslim Hindu Tribal Buddhist Ohriatiaa 
1881 988 999 997 983 838 

1891 977 969 999 974 857 
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Muslim 

Hindu 

Tribal 

Buddhist 

Christian 

1901 

968 

951 

990 

979 

852 

1911 

949 

931 

967 

969 

847 

1921 

945 

916 

973 

961 

889 

1931 

936 

90S 

964 

951 

882 


The All-India Census Report for 1931 
is not yet available. Hence, figures for the 
-whole of India cannot at present be given 
according to religion. 

We do not here raise the question, 
whether female children who become widows 
before becoming wives physiologically, 
intellectually and spiritually, can be justly 
said to have had one husband apiece. 

In England and many other European 
countries there arc more females than males ; 
yet widow-marriage prevails in those 
countries. So, there does not seem to be any 
automatically self-adjusting sociological law 
regulating the prevalence or non-prevalence 
of widow-marriage. 

According to Swarai Vivekananda, 
"widow-marriage obtains in communities 
having a greater number of men than women, 
as in their case the objection stated above 
docs not exist.” In accordance with the 
principle implied here, it would not be unjust, 
improper or unsociological if widow-marriage 
were to prevail among all Hindu castes in 
Bengal which have a greater number of men 
than women. And the only two castes 
having an c.xce88 of women have widow- 
marriage among them. 

Bias of European Historians 
Against Asia 

In the popular edition of Mr. IT. G. 
Wells’ Outline of Hintonj the author says 
"He [Mr. Wells 1 began to realize how 
severely European historians have minimized 
the share of the Central Uplands of Asia and 
of the Persian, the Indian and the Chinese 
cultures in the drama of mankind.” 
(Chapter 1, Section 1.) 

Why Gordon Resigned the Private 
Secretaryship to Lord Ripon 

The following passage furnishes an 
example of a class of conventional lies of 
civilization; 

“He lOeneral Gordon] accepted the Private 

Sectetaryship to Lend Ripon, the new Viceroy of 


India, and, three days after his arrival at Ikimbay,. 
he resigned. He had suddenly realized that ho 
was not cut out for a Private Secretary, when on 
an address being sent in from some deputation he 
was ask<d to say that the Viceroy had read it 
with interest. ‘You know perfectly,’ he said to 
Ijord William Beresford, ‘that Lord Ripon has 
never read it, and I can’t say that sort of thing. 
Bo I will resignj and you take in my resignation.’” 
Eminent Victarmm, by Lytton Strachey, Ijondon, 
Gbatto and Windus, 1926, p. 230. 

Mr, Wells on Asiatic Religious 
Teachers 

In the same book Mr. Wells makes many 
interesting and instructive observations 
concerning the Buddha, Jesus Christ and 
Muhammad. 'I’o the first he assigns a very 
high place among the teachers of mankind. 
His observations on Muhammad cannot be 
safely quoted by non-Muslims in India. 
But Indian Muslims can safely read them 
without risk to their life and limbs, but not 
perhaps without risk to their orthodoxy. 

Mahatma Gandhi Unconditionally 
Released 

It is joyful news that Mahatma Gandhi 
has been released unconditionally (ou the 
23rd August last) and that he broke his fast 
before driving to "Parnakuti,” Poona, where 
he will stay for the present. A crisis has thus- 
been averted. 

But, considering Mr. Gandhi’s past life 
and the importance and significance which 
he attaches to fasting, it may be expected 
that he may be imprisoned again and may fast 
again. Hence, there may also be the probability 
of a crisis again. It is necessary, therefore;, 
to consider how the recent situation arose,, 
which has been saved by the unconditional 
release of the Mahatma. The story is best 
told in the words of the Government 
eommunUfue, issued from Simla,, on the 
18th August, which is reproduced below ; 

After his arrest on the 1st August at Ahmedabad 
Mr. Gandhi addressed a letter to the superinl;i^- 
dent, Ahnindabad Central Prison, in which he 
made the following request: 

might know that before my disofuH^ 
owing to ray fast from the YervMS 0^)1^ 
Prison in May last I was permitted to do 
work and thereanent see freely ,vudto» 
freely to receive aud send lett«HW, to hateew' 
and to receive newspapers, maprioto 
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Uterntnrc. I hope I woahj be given the same 
facilities now. 1 may state that a weekly 
newspaper called Ilarmn is issued at Poona and 
it is necessary for me to send matter for the 
paper and otherwise instruct the (slitor.’ 

On the 4ih August after his re-arrest at Poona 
eonacqueut upon his refusal to obey the order 
served upon him Mr. (iandhi repeated this 
request, remarking (hat Harijan work could not 
bo interrupted except at peril to his life and asked 
for a reply by Monday, the 7th August, He was 
informed that the matter ivas under consideration, 
blit that It was impossible for a decision to bo 
reached by the date specified. Mubscqucntly on 
the Hth and lOtb August ho addressed reminders 
to the Government. 

IjEtter to Bombay Government 

On the 14th August Mr. Gandhi forwarded 
the following letter to the Government of 
Bombay : 

‘ft is now noon of Monday and I am yet 
without an answer to my request for resumption 
of Harijan work on the same b-nns as liefore my 
■fast. This requast was first conveyed on the 
first instant from the Gcntral I’rison, Ahinedabad, 
and has since been thrice repeatc«l. The strain 
of deprivation of this work is becoming unbcaralile. 
If, therefore, I cannot, have permission by noon 
uaxt Wednesday I must deny myself ail nourish¬ 
ment from that time save water and salt. That is 
the only way in which 1 can fulfil ray vow and 
also relieve myself somewhat of the strain 
mentioned above. 

T do not want the suspension of nourishment 
in any way to act as pressure on the (.Tovernment. 

Life ceases to interest me if I may r.ot do Harijan 
eerviee without let or hindrance. As 1 have made 
it eienr in my jirevinus correspondence ami as 
the Government of Ii\ilia has admitted that 
permission lo render that service is implied in the 
Yervada Pact to wliich the British (Jovernment 
is a consenting parly in so far us its consent was 
necessary, tliercfore, I do indeed want permission, 
but only if the Government believe that justice 
demands it and not because I proiwse to deprive 
myself of food if it, is not granted. That depriva¬ 
tion is intended purely for inj consolation.’ 

BpEC'iAt., FAcruTiEfs TO Mr, Gandhi 

On the 16th Augtist Mr. Gandhi was informed 
that it had been decided that he would he granted 
the following sixseial facilities for the purpose of 
work strictly confined to auti-untouchability. 

(1) To receive newspappis and periodicals but 
not to be allowi'd interviews for publication in the 
press whether with press correspondents or olliers. 

(2) To see not more than two visitors a day. 

(;i) To send instructions or contributions to the 

editor of the EtxHjan thr« times a week and a 
iimiicd numbers of letters to other correspondents 
and 

(4) To have at his disposal a 'convict typist 
and hooks, newspapers, etc, needed for Hanjan 
work. 

Another Letter to Bombay GoveunjsIent 

On this decision being coQimunicAted to him 
Mr. Gandhi at first indicated that he wotdd not 
fast. Later, however, ho addressed the following 
letter to the Bombay Oov'emment; 


*1 see that I have hastily and stupidly told you 
to restore the goats to me. It shows how dis¬ 
inclined I am to starve. But on reading the 
notes of the orders yon have left with me they 
are so far short of the original orders of tlie 
Government of India and of my requirements that 
I must not be precipitate in breaking roy fast. If 
the Government wish to go back upon those 
orders I shall be sorry but 1 may not work under 
the new orders which are a manifest departure 
from the original and which seem to me to be 
grudgingly given. I observe you cannot even let 
me have letters already in yonr possession and to 
hand over manuscript to the acting editor for 
this week’s Harijan. It pains me to have to write 
this letter, but it will give mo much greater pain 
if I break fast now and have to enter upon a 
prolongwi controversy with the Government on 
many matters that need elucidation. I miss the 
Government's response to the meticulous care with 
which I am endeavouring to observe the jail dis¬ 
cipline and as a prisoner tender co-operntion which 
as a citizen ontoido the prison walks I consider it 
a religious duty to withhold. 

DEsrKRATE Need to Do nARHAN Work 

T have read your notes three times and each 
reading has increased my grief to discover that the 
Government cannot appreciate the desperate need 
there is for rnc to do Harijan work witnout let or 
hindrance. Much, therefore, as I am disinclined to 
continue the fast I feel I must go through the 
agony if I cannot serve the Harijan cause without 
the tremendous handiea]) which it secroB to me the 
orders convoyed by you put upon it. Will you, 
therefore, please withdraw the milk and fruit 
already received by me and accept my apology for 
having hurriedly told you that I would break fast.’ 

No iNTlOliFERKNCE WiTII SoOIAI. RkKORM WoRK 

It has lavn explained to Mr. Gandhi that 
orders permitted him to interview the editor 
of the Hiirijnn as one of his d.aily visitors 
and to hand him over his raannscript and 
that letters so far as they dealt with Harijan 
matters would be delivered to Mr. Gandhi. The 
Government arc not aware wdiat Mr. Gandhi 
means by saying that they h.'ive admitted that 
permission to do Harijan work in prison is implied 
in the Yervada Pact though it is true that in 
the exceptional cireumstainv'S iircvailing immediate¬ 
ly afttr that p,act the Government did permit 
Mr. Gandhi as a Htate prisoner to inaugimate the 
movoroent to which he aiipcarcd to be devoting 
his whole attention. Protests were made at the 
lime on behalf of the orthodox Hindu comniuLity 
who did not agree with Mr. Gandhi’s policy in 
this matter against his being allowed facilities to 
conduct a public campaign from jail and it might 
well be argiud that Mr. Gandhi having now atter 
a period of freedom courted imprisonment again 
on a purely political issue should not be allowed 
any special treatment that is not given to other 
A class prisoners. 

Nevertheless the Government has been reluctant 
to take action whifh eonld be regarded as an 
unreasonable interference with the work pf social 
reform or to make theii* stand too rigidly on the 
• fact that Mr. Gandhi is by his own delihendn 
act a priioner convicted fPi breach of law. 
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Dr(,TATINO TkKMS op iMPRrSOSTMENT 

■In spite of ineonvenienco to jail discipline and 
anomaly of position they have allowed Mr. 
(randhi facilities for pursuing: his work on anti- 
untonchability which might enable him to make 
important and effective contribution towards it. 

It was noticeable that when Mr. Gaudhi was 
at liberty ho did not appear to devote a major 
part of his time or attention to this movement. 
His main energies were employed on politics and 
oil the continuance in whatever form might be 
possible of the movement of civil disobedience. 
His present claim that ho should b? allowed from 
I>risoD to carry on his Harijati work ‘without let 
or hindrance’ amounts to a refusal to accept 
for himself the normal concomitants of imprison¬ 
ment except restriction on hi« actual physical 
lilwrty and in effect is a claim to dictate terms of 
his imprisonment. The Government are satisfied 
that the facilities they have, allowed arc ample to 
enable Mr. Gandhi lo conduct such work in 
favour of rcmov.al of unfouchahility as is in the 
circumstances reasonable. 

Governmknt Prkpauki* 'I’o 11eli2.\se Mr. 

Ganthii—Jf 

If Mr. Gandhi now feels, however, that life 
ceases to interest him, if he may not do llarijan 
service without let or hindrance the Government, 
are prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing to 
abandon all civil disobedience activities and incite¬ 
ments. to sot him at liberty at once so that he 
can devote himself wholly and without restriction 
to the cause of social reform. Mr. Gandhi lias 
been informwi aceordingly.' 

After liis arrest on the 1st of Aufrust lust 
at .‘Vhnietlabud he addre.ssed a letter to the 
siiperiiitondeiit of the .Ahinedabad Central 
Pri.son expressing a hope that he wouhl bo 
given the same facilities in that prison to 
do Harijan work as he had been given 
previously at Yeravada (..'ontral Prison. Cn 
the 4th of August after his re-arrest at 
Poona Gandhiji repeated his nniu^st for these 
facilities, obsi'rving that Harijan work could 
not be iuti'rrnpted exc(*pt at peril to his life. 
In th(' letter which he wrote, to the Govern¬ 
ment of BomI)ay on the 14th August he 
says in effect that doing Harijan service is 
absolutely necessary for his existence. “The 
strain of deprivation of this work is becoming 
unbearable. If, therefore, J cannot have 
permission by noon next Wednesday, I must 
deny myself all nourishment from that time 
save water and salt." ^Xife c(;ases to interest 
me if I may not do Harijan service without 
let or hindrance." In a subsequent letter 
Mfibatmaji refers to his *%rief to discover 
that the Government cannot appreciate the 
desperate need there is for me to do Harijan 
work wMiont let or hindrance." 


How essential to his life Harijan service 
is, cannot be determined by anybody else. 
As to that he is the sole and best judge. 
Perhaps, if ho had not been in prison and 
conld do other things in addition to Harijan 
work, this kind of philanthropic service 
would not have been, and would not have 
been felt by him to be, his only and absolutely 
necessary sustonuncc. 

He says in his letter of the 14th 
August : 

“That. [r«., fiwling] is the only way in M’hich 
1 can fulfil uiy vow and .also relieve myself 
somewhat of the strain mcntionotl almvo [“The 
strain of deprivation of this work i.s becoming 
unbearable”]. I do not want (ho snspension of 
uourishnuait in any way (o act as pressure on 
the < lovcrnnicnt. iafe ceases to interest me if I 
may not do Iliirijiin service without Jot or 

hindrance.I do indeed want permission [to do 

Harijan work], but only if the Government, 
believe that }uslie,e demanris it and not bccauRO 
I pi((])Ose to deiirive myself of food if it is not 
granted. That deprivation is intended purely for 
my consolation.’' 

As these words are the words of a 
trntli-seeker and truth-speaker of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s eminence, one should believe that 
ho (lid not inlvnd to put pressure on the 
Governuient by his fast. .Nevertheless one 
cannot help being curious as to whether 
it n{-ver crossed Mahiittnaji’s mind that the 
fast wotild actually put prossun! —if only 
indirect prcs.onre, on the Government. 

When Mahatmaji fasted before the Poona 
Pact relating to dcipresscd class scats in the 
Legislatures, etc., that fast did put pressure 
on Indians, as Rabindranath Tagore has 
openly confessed, though such pressure- 
niiglit not have been intended by the 
Maiiatrna. 

I'he pressure felt by Indians is direct. . 
Thcrt' are, w(^ believe, some Englishmen and 
other foreigners on whom Mahatmaji’s fast 
puts direct presstire. But it may be said 
without injustice to British politicians 
and bureaucrats that the prcssuiH* which they 
feel—if and when they do so, is of the 
indirect sort. That is to say, they do not 
feel so much anxiety for Mahatma GandhPe. 
life as Indians do ; what they try to 
anticipate and provide for is the unrest, the 
commotion and the disturbances in India and 
adverse public opinion abroad lik^y to be 
produced by the treatment accorded ^ 
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O-andhiji and his possible death due to 
fasting. 

^ We are not parts of the Government of 
India, and need not, therefore, speculate as to 
'what they think of Gandhiji’s fasts and what 
action they would or should take under what 
circumstances. But we are members of the 
Indian comniiinitv, and as such arc constrained 
to observe that, though fasts undertaken solely 
for one’s own purification and consolation are 
the exclusive concern of the individual 
fasting, fasts undertaken directly or indirectly 
to bring about political or social changes hanc 
a coercive effect, even though coercion may 
not be intended. Jjike other coercion, this 
sort of unintended coercion is also undesirable 
and produces some harmful consequences. 
Under such coercion, some people may 
preteud to be convinced or think they have 
been convinced when they are not really 
convinced, and they may be hurried into 
agreeing to or doing things which they would 
not have agreed to or done if there had not 
been any pressure on their minds. Therefore 
such coercion does not lead to iinivensally 
■sincetfe conduct and la.sting reform, 

Governmenf and Gandhiji's Facilities 
in Prison for Harijan Serpice 

In the coifiJt/fdtifjnr, i-eprodmscd in the 
previous note in cxirnm, Government put 
their own case mainly in the passage beginn¬ 
ing with the words, “The Government arc not 
aware what Mr. Gandhi means by saying. . .” 
and ending with the sentence, “Mr. Gandhi 
has been informed accordingly.’’ AVe will 
now examine it without quoting it again. 

Government say that Gandhiji was given 
certain facilities for doiiig Harijan work from 
Yeravada Central Prison “in exceptional 
circumstances.” So far as Harijan service 
is concerned, the circumstances remain 
practically and substantially the same as 
before. Some Harijan work has been done, 
but the bulk of the work remains to be done, 
and for its doing Gandhiji’s labours are 
required “as much as before. The poliliml 
circumstances have changed, no doubt, to 
some extent But it would be a mistake 
to think'* that that change has affected Mr. 
GaDdhi^’s moral and spiritaal influence over 


the people of India, or that it has made it 
easier and safer to slight him. 

Borne stress a^ipears to have been laid 
on the words, “a movement to which he 
appeared to be devoting his whole attention.’.’ 
We say so because, a few sentences after, 
the Government say, “It was noticeable that 
when Mr. Gandhi was at liberty he did no£ 
appear to devote the major part of his time 
or attention to this movement.” But what 
ho did when he was at liberty' is irrelevant. 
What is relevant is that, when at Yeravada’ 
prison before, he strictly conformed to the 
condition of confining himself to Harijan 
work, and during his last incarceration, too, 
he was ready to behave exactly in the same 
way. AVheu he was^ at liberty, he was not 
on parole—he was frcie to do what he thought 
proper. And th(! obvious rcjason why he 
did not and could not devote* much time and 
attention to Harijan work was that he was 
busy winding up his political activities and 
the Sabarmuti Ashram, which wa.s work which 
could not bo put off’, as sub8ec|uent events 
have shown. 

The mention of protests on b(dialf of the 
orthodox Hindu community in this connection 
does not improve the Govorninent’s case. 

1 f in spite of such protests, facilities were 
given to Mr. Gandhi formerly, there was no 
reason why owing to these past protests the 
sami! facilities * shoidd be denied him after¬ 
wards. “It might bo w('ll argued,” etc., says 
the r,onininui</iie. Argued by whom ? A 
“willing to wound but afraid to strike” 
attitude cannot be appreciated. 

The commtmaim attempts to draw a’ 
distinction between a State prisoner, which 
Mr. Gandhi formerly was, and an “A” class 
ordinary prisoner, which he recently became. 
But if Government wanted to treat him just 
like other “A” class prisoners, he ought not 
to have been ^iveu any facilities at all for 
Harijan work. ^ There is no difference in 
principle between being allowed to write 
thrice a week and every day, between beiug 
allowed to see two visitors or four visitors,* 
and so on. Besides, Mr. Gandhi had not asked 
to be allowed to do whatever he liked, 
wanted to have only iliose facilities which he 
had in prison formerly. The Government do 
not, as they cannot, sayithat giviag him I^Cse 
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facilities on a former occasion produced any 
untoward results. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Bombay Government could have kept 
Mahatmaji in prison as a State prisoner for 
an indefinite period after his arrest on the 
Ist. of August at Ahmedabad. Rut this 
same. Bombay Government released him a 
few days afterwards, ordering him not to leave 
Poona. This Government’s officers knew that 
he was not the man to obey such an order. 
So the fact that they served such an order 
upon him with the knowledge of his opinions 
which they possessed, looks like manu¬ 
facturing a “crime” in order that he might be 
convicted .and then treated as an ordinary 
class prisoner as distinguished from a 
State jirisoner. 

The mmmuiUqiir states that Mahatma 
Gandhi “courted imprisonment again on a 
political is.snc.” Disobeying the arbitrary 
order not to leave I’oona was a merelj^ 
technical oflencc. It hardly deserves the 
dignified name of “a political issue !” It was 
'no doubt a “breach of law,” but what law ! 

Government profess to have been reluctant 
to take action which could be regarded as 
unreasonable interference with the work of 
social reform. What Mahatmaji wanted was 
that they should be consistently as pro-social- 
reform as they wcr<! previously. Besides, the 
Bombay Government could not have been un¬ 
aware that, when Mahatmaji started the llarijan 
■movement from Yeravada Gcntral Prison, 
, ■people’s attention and Congressmen’s energies 
wore diverted from civil disobedience to 
‘ the jiTomotion of anti-nntouchability work. 
■“It might well be argued,” to borrow the 
words of the 'comninnujiu’, that when the 
Bombay Government saw that mass civil 
disobedience had been called off and all 
secret plans tabooed, they fedt that there was 
no longer any necessity for diverting men’s 
attention and energies from Non-co-operation 
to anything else, and that that was the real 
reason why the former facilities for llarijan 
. work were refused. 

It was unfair and ungenerous to charge 
Gandhiji with “refusal to accept for himself 
the normal concomitants of imprisonment 
for, whenever imprisoned, he has meticulously 
observed all j«l rules and been an exemplary 
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prisoner. It was the Government which on 
a previous occasion, for reasons of their 
own, had freed him from conformity to 
“the normal concomitants of imprisonment” 
in certain respects. On the subseciucut 
occasions he wanted only the same freedom, 
not more. Nor can ho be fairly or 
logically accused of claiming “to dictate the 
terms of his imprisonment.” What ho claimed 
and claimed justly was that Government 
should not bo illogical and inconsistent. 

Government might be “satisfied that the 
facilities they have allowed are ample,” etc., 
but the man who was to do the work and 
who enjoyed greater facilities before thought 
they were not sufficient ; and he ought to 
know best. 

The c<)iiiinnn,i(it(v concluded with the 
astonishing oiler that, if Gandhiji was 
willing to abandon all civil disobedience 
activities and incitements, he would bo set 
at liberty at once ! Government must have 
formed an absolutely wrong idea of 
Mahatmaji’s character and personality, if they 
thought that there was the least chance of 
his accepting .such an offer. 

Mahatmaji s Ttvo Punishments 

Wheu Mahatma Gandhi was about to 
proceed to Ras he was arrested, on the 
ground that he was going to incite the 
villagers there to individual civil dis¬ 
obedience. He was set free after three 
days. When he wa.s re-arrested and 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, it was 
because he would not obey the order not to 
leave Poona. So the second offence was 
121^ times as heinous as the first. That is 
legal arithmetic. 

Bengal Conference on Communal 
Settlements 

Calcutta, Awj. 21. 

A inference of the representatives of the 
l..ibcrals of Bengal wat held last evening in the 
Indian Association Hall. Mr. J. N. Basu presiding. 
ITie conference, which was not open to the press, 
was addressed by Bir N. N. Sircar, who in a 
lengthy speech is understood to have reviewed the 
work of the .loint Select Committee, giving an 
idea as to what was likely to result from the 
committee’s labours regarding Hie fnture constitu¬ 
tion of India. 
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(iaiM)lii Ath'i im* . ‘imm)! '^^t'lchos 

(yt) M M r N AI. Si ;'i' r i. i; m i’.n 'r 

The coiifcrcr.i'u passed a resolution protiCstLiif; 
against the coiiunim'i.l settlemeiil as laid down in 
the White Paper as ‘bciiiK contrary to all aei-cirted 
rules of reproseiitation of eouiniuiiities_ in the 
constitution of States and also to the ideals of 
justice and fair-play.' It eoiwidered that the 
White Paper settlement of the eomimuial ciuestioiis 
as rtitrards Bengal sacritieed the just rights if one 
(‘.omniunity to favour othi>rs and thought that the. 
placing of political powers on a basis of creed and 
class was an element of disnijiption which \ynnld 
destroy the solidarily of thi' State and cripple 
its usefulness. 

Jin’K Exi’okt Piri’Y 

Another resolution urgwl upon the Ifritish 
(lovornincnt the necessity for allocating the whole 
of the jute export duty to Bengal, iua.smuch as the 
jute crop was almost the monopoly of this province 
and was produced at great sacrifice made by the 
people of this province in health and comforts. 

Shakk in Taxfm 

It also urged that, having regard to the financial 
condition of the province during the last l.'i years 
and the gloomy prospects it had in future, Bengal 
be assigned at least 7r> per cent, of the taxes on 
the income realized from Bengal. 

PuiOE OF AoKTCTJI/rURAL COMMOOITIKS 

The third resolution urged the Government to 
tidre steps to double the prices of agricultural 


l»> viivtii Kami I>«‘’*ai, anil l»> Iiin 

coininodilics through proper manageinent of 
<-urreiicy with a view to adequately reducing the 
exchiiige valmi of rupee, having regard to the 
serious fall in the Inlying power of the people due 
to drop in prices of agrienlturnl commodities and 
having regard to the consequent misery among all 
sections of the people and to the great increase in 
unemployment.--.1, P. 

Tliotigh this conference was a confcreiiee 
of the Liberals, the resolutions passi'd 
therein have the* support of a very much 
wider public. In fact, we do not know of 
any section of the public of Bengal, including 
(Congressmen, who would not support the 
last three resolutions, the first being opposed 
only by the favourites. 

Welcome fo Sir N. M. Sircar 

The work done by Sir N. N. Sircar in 
England with conspicuous ability and 
political acunieu for obtaining justice for 
Bengal has rightly earned for him wide 
recognition and appreciation in Bengal. 
There is no thinking man in Bengal, whatever 
his religious or political creed, who can 
refuse to support his contentious for securing 
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financial justice to Bengal. As for his views 
on the communal settlements, all Nationalists, 
whether Congressmen, Liberals or others, 
whatever their religion may bo, ought to see 
that they do not involve injustice to any 
non-Hindu section or to the “^depressed” 
Hindus. 

**High-casfe" and '‘Depressed’' 

Hindus in Bengal 

There is an erroneous impression abroad 
that the Premier’s Communal Decision and 
the Poona Pact go or are believed to 
go only against the intert'st of the “high 
caste” Hindus of Bengal. Tliat is not 
correct. The Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact arc such that, even with the 
fullest provincial autonomy, if they are 
left unaltered, then, Bengal will be entirely 
at the mercy of the bureaucracy, and 
the cause of freedom and the c-conoinic, 
(‘ducational and other interests of the 
Province will sulf'er very greatly. The 
Moslems and the depressed class Hindus may 
get a few more jobs, but even these classes as 
a whole will not be better off than they are 
now. 

The Courts and the People 

llemarkablc concurrent judgments were 
pronountied by a full bench of the Allahabad 
High Court in a recent case in which a 
(Jongnssman was the accused. 

'J'he Allahabad correspondent of The 
Trihiivf writes : 

The matter had been referred to a full Bench, 
and Pcparate but concurrent judfjnicnts wen- 
delivered by the f’hief .lustice and .Tustiec 
Sir liul <ioi)al Mukerji and .fustiee Kin^ settinp: 
aside tlie eonvietion of Mr. Bisheshwar Prasad 
Sinha, a bairister of Patna, under scetion 17(2) of 
the Criminal Law y\mcTKlmcnt Act by a Ma<?is- 
tratc of Benares and quashinp the' sentenc-e of 
IS months’ riftorous imprisonment and Ks. 2tXJ fine 
{passed on him. 

The eharjrc against him was that he assisted the 
activities of an unlawful association, rh,., the 
All-India Congress Committee. Their Lordships 
found that the conviction was illegal, inasmuch 
as the All-Jndia Congress Committee of which the 
accused was said to be the accountant had never 
l)een declared an unlawful association by the 
(lovernment. 

The points of law arising out of the revision, 
which was filed in High Court, not by the accused, 
but by his mother, Bhriraati Bhailabala Devi, 
who was herself no party to the case before the 


Magistrate, were discussed at a great length by 
their Ijordships. 

The full judgments of all the three Judges 
deserve to be .studied. We give below some 
extracts from the judgment of Sir Lai (iopal 
Mukerji : 

The Crown is the jirotector of subjects and, 
therefore, should see that no innocent person Ircing 
its subject shall suller and that no subjeet. shall 
siifler a larger sentence than what is just and 
proper. 'Jliis duty and privilege of the Crown is 
entrusted to the High (’ourt and this is the 
reason for conferring on it large powers both 
under the Covernment of India Act, Hec. 107, and 
Sec. lost, Criminal Procedure Code. 

In this jmrticuilar case the Crown Counsel has 
admitted that the conviction is illegal. It would 
then be the duty of the (burt to interfere, it 
being absolutely immaterial for the purpose who 
gives information on which the (.burt is to act. 
Higher ('ourts exist to correct the errors of the 
lower t'ourts, and .ludges, whether they be of 
higher Courts or lower Courts, must be above the 
idea of their iirestige sullcriiig by a reversal of 
their judgments. The (’ourls and the oflieers of 
the Courts exist for the people and it was not the 
ease that the |)eople existed for the Courts and 
ofiieers. No ipiestion of fairntss to the Magistrate 
ar(»e and, therefore, the application should be 
heard.’’ “It had been said that High Court 
should not encourage third j>arty applications. This 
idea, his TiOrdship said, w-as Iiascd on a 
misconception of the duties of High Court. High 
('ourt was not intended for the general administra¬ 
tion of the country and could not l)c guided by 
matters of policy. I<et there be no illegal convictions 
and no too severe punishments and High Court 
will not interfere. High Court's duty is to set 
that the criminal lawr is properly administered. 
It <loes not make law, nor docs it dictate the 
policy of the law. It takes the law as it standt 
tor (he time being and administers it and sect 
that Courts under it administer the law properly 
The Legislature has not so far declared tha 
illegal convictions shall stand unless the convictec 
persons themselves move for the setting aside o 
the eonvietion. 

His Lordship fn rthor observed : 

Whether the convicted person was a Congressmar 
or whetlier he was a (.'ommunist or a Jew was i 
(inestion which did not legitimately arise before 
<!Ourt of justice. The; only relevant (luestion wai 
had he committed an ofienex). ff ho had, he migh 
lie the most anti-(^ongrcssman, if it be pertnissio) 
to coin such an expression, yet he will be punishec 
High Court will interfere if a proper case 
made out. 

His Lordship the Chief Justice said ir 
the course of his judgment : 

Jt also seemed to bis Lordship that, althoug 
they had discretion not to interfere, a refusal 
intervene on the mere ground that the accused hi 
some sort of a scrupulous objection to invoke ti 
jurisdiction of the Magistrate’s Court or of Hij 
Court would be more in the nature of vindictiv 
ness than adnimistration of justice. Howev 
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willing an accused might be to submit to a sentence 
and however reluctant he might be to move 
High Uourt, his lordship would have no hesitation 
in setting aside his conviction if he were satisfied 
that the coiivietion was illegal. 

I do not think, His Lordship added, ray 
action in such a way would in any sense be 
derogatory to the dignitj; of the High (linirt. 
Indeed I consider that it would be iivdtolding 
its dignity and maintaining the high traditions of 
this (tonrt if in spite of the accused’s recalcitrance 
J were to interfere even where an aeeus(id hiis been 
guilty of a contempt of tioiirt. I would ])unish him 
separately for such a contempt but would not on 
that account uphold an illegiU conviction. 


Jnan Chandra Banerji 

Mr. Jnan Chandra Banerji, m. a., n. i,., 
of the Beiifral Provineial Judicial 8ervi<u-, 
died recently at the age of '>7. He was not 
ranch known to the public, but nmders of 
The Modern licrinr will recogniz(> who and 
what h(! was when they are told that for 
years he used to contribute to its pages valu¬ 
able articles and reviews of books under the 
mmi dr pliinic of “Politicus.” He was a very 
well-read man and wrote both Bengali and 
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English with ease and in an elegant style. 
He often sent us extracts from the works of 
distinguished contemporary authors for use 
in our Notes. Some of these are still with 
us. He was noted as much for the depth 
and extent of his scholarship as for his 
ardent patriotism and the maturity and 
sobriety of his judgment. He had prepared 
himself to write some books on ancient India, 
but nnfortunateiy died before he could fulfil 
his desire. 


Rammohun Roy Centenary 

Rammohun Roy died at Bristol on the 
27th of September, 1833. Hence the date of 
his centenary falls on the 27th of September 
of this year. But in many provinces of 
India the Durga Puja or Dasehra holidays 
will corninoncc before that date and end some 
days after it. b'or this reason it may not be 
convenient for all provinces and places 
to celebrate the centenary ('xactiy on that 
date. Dificrent provinces and places have 
<l((cidod to celebrate it at dillorent times 
according to local convenieiuu?. For 
instance, the celebrations in Calcutta have 
been fixed for the last we.ek of December 
next, Patna will have its celebrations in 
November, Lahore in October, Dacca on tlie 
27th of September, etc. It is probable that 
in England and America there will be cele¬ 
brations in September or ()ctob<!r. 

The usual anniversary celebrations will, 
of course, lake phwse c\u;rywh<(re on the 27 th 
of September, the centenary being celebrated 
on locally convenient dates during the current 
year. 

Calcutta Municipal Bill 

In pnivious miuibers w<* have had our 
say on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill. It is neither necessary nor practicabh^ 
to repeat what wc have written therein. Nor 
do wc find it necessary in the in^^ercsts of 
truth and justice to withdraw' or correct any¬ 
thing that wc have said be-forci. 

The Bill is both uuneccssary and retro¬ 
grade in character. This does not mean 
that the Calcutta C'orporation is perfection 
itself or that the ^Vet which brought it into 
existence and legalizes, authorizes and 
regulates its activities and proceedings is 
without Haws and defects. Amendments are 
necc.ssary to make the Calcutta Corporation 
properly njore .sr7/-govcrning for beneficial 
ends, i^'or this purpose, what was necessary 
was for Bengal Government representatives 
to sit in conference with Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion representatives to find out how the 
Councillors and Aldfirraen of Calcutta could 
thetnselves labour for making it an ideal city 
in all respects. Bat the present Bill, what¬ 
ever its real object, if passed substantially 
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in its present form, will be a blow struck at 
self-government, and will to sojnc extent 
substitute auditor-rule and police-rule for 
self-rule. 

That the Caleutbi Corporation wasted 
huge sums before Sir Surendranath Ranerjea’s 
Act came into operation cannot, of course, 
excuse leas waste, if any, under the Swarajist 
regime. But a Government which swallowed 
a camel during pre-Swarajist days ought not 
to strain at a gnat now, assuming that there 
is a gnat. AVhere was the Beng.al Govern- 
inc'nt’s anxiety for the rate-payer’s money in 
pre-Swarajist days ? 

That there is the rule of red tape in the 
Coi’poratiou and eonse<|uent delay, is true. 
But tlu! length of tlie red tape in Government 
offices is at least equal, if not greater. 

A, or the, principal <;ount in the Govern¬ 
ment’s indictment of the (/orporaticni is that 
it has employed a small number of persons 
who had been convicted of olVences 
agajnst the State. Those who have examined 
the local self-government Minister’s state- 
memta in this particular have exposed his 
inaccuracies and exaggerations ; it need not 
bo done again. What we have to point 
out i.s that the Government themselves do 
not lay down the principle that the C’orpo- 
ration must not employ j>ersons who have 
be(‘ri convicted of oUVuices—Government 
thomsolves have not consistently observed 
any such principle. What Government 
appears to insist upoti is that before any "ex¬ 
convict” is appointed b)' the Corporation, 
Government in consultation with the Police 
Department should have the power to 
sanction or prohibit such appointment. This 
would be a negation of seIf-gov(*rnment. 
The police should not have such large and 
undefined powers, if for no other reasons than 
this that thousands of young men (and some 
young women, too) have been interned during 
recent years for indefinitely long p<Tiods 
without any charge or trial, merely on the 
suspicion of the police. 

Some advocates of bureaucratic ideas and 
methods accuse the Corporation of having 
rewarded offenders against the State. But 
these advocates have not been able to show 
that any of these "offenders” were incapable 
of discharging the duties of their posts 
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and were appointed merely bi-oause 
they were anti-Governmeut. Besides, if the 
Corporation wanted to appoint ofienders 
against the State as teaclusrs in florporation 
schools merely because of their anti-Govern- 
•raent proclivities or activities, it oonld have 
chosen all its 1200 teachers from among 
this elas.s of p rsons, there being so many 
th()u.sands of them, instead of appointing only 
two or three or four dozen of them. 

We think the defects and shortcomings 
of the C’orporation should and can be 
snb.stanlially removed by vigilant and active 
public opiiiioti. Even if it were assumed 
that the Government of Bengal have drafted 
their Bill in the intere.sts of the ratepayers 
and of self-government—we know of no 
grounds for such an assumption, even then 
it must be said that increasing the powers 
of the bureaiicraey and the. police in relation 
to the (Corporation is not at all tlu' best 
means which can be adopted for promoting 
these interests. 

One word mon*. Not being Congressmen 
and not having at any time anything to do 
with the a Hairs of the Corporation, we do 
not know whether Congressite (.Councillors 
ever entertained the idea of rewarding 
C<)ngres.s workers—[)ai’ticularly political 
sulTerers among them, with posts at their 
disposal. But let ns suppose they had and 
have some such idea. On that supposition, 
we do not (ind any diilercncc in the principles 
and practice of the Government and those 
of the (Calcutta Corporation. Government 
do reward many persons for their loyalty or 
loyalism with titles for them and jobs for 
th(;ir relatives and prot(‘g«58. It is well 
known that, not only individuals, but whole 
classes are favoured, not because they are 
the fittest or litter than others, but because 
of their loyalism and obsequiousness, and that 
in spite of their comparative unfitness. So,, 
if it be right and proper for Government to 
favour persons and classes, in spite of their 
comparative unfitness, ou the ground of their 
loyalism, it would not be wrong and improper 
for the Congress party in the Corporation to 
favour fit men who held and acted up to and 
sufi'ered for Congress views. Of course,. 
Government can say, "We will stop such 
appointments,” and they have the power to do» 
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80 . Blit obviously while saying so and doing 
so, it would ill become Government to stand 
on a high moral pedestal. 

Wanted A Ratepayers' Organ 

We have said above that the defects and 
shortcomings of the Calcutta Corporation 
should and can be riimoved by a vigilant 
public opinion. For rousing and calling 
into active existence such public opinion 
and making it effective, a central Ratepayer's 
Association with ward branches and an organ 
of its own are necessary. Tlte (hlcuiUt 
Mnnicipni (tu'.eflr is an ably conducted 
journal and has been doing very useful 
work. But as it is the organ of the 
Corporation, it cannot obviously do the work 
of a critical Ratepayers’ organ such as the 
one we have in view. If there be such a 
newspaper in ('alcutta, the ratepayers in the 
mofussil also may use its columns for further¬ 
ing their interests. 

The Unemployment Problem in India 

On the 22nd August last Mr. D. P. 
Khaitau presided over the All-Bengal Un¬ 
employed Youths’ Conference in Calcutta. 
Though the unemployment problem is acutest 
in Bengal, it is acute in other provinces, too. 
Hence, Mr. Khaitan’s presidential address 
should be discussed and utilised in all 
provinces. He began by saying : 

It is a tragic sight to sec smart educated young 
men going from door to door in search of employ¬ 
ment but in vain. Humanity rcmiires every jiersou 
to do whatever he can to solve the jmoblem of 
unemployment and nndcr-employmi'iit. I'he 
Government of every civilized country in the world, 
except the Government of India, is devoting serious 
attention to -its solution. I'he misery due to 
unemployment and under-employment is so wide¬ 
spread that it is hardly necessary to ascertain the 
number of the unemployed. 

Turning to the particular case of Bengal, 
he said: 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, however, made an attempt and found 
on the basis of the census figures of lOIll that the 
total number of unemployed in Bengal w'as about 
millions. It is estimated that the educated 
unemployed in Bengal would not be less than 
one lac. 

Mr. Khaitan next discussed remedies, 
observing: 

It is obviously necessary that new avenues of 
employment should be discovered. The demand 


that is often made for a communal distribution of 
appointments at the disposal of the Govei'nmcnt, 
Slnnicipalities, iSic. is no solution. Kuch appoint¬ 
ments arc necessarily limited in numlier and we 
have to find out methods by which a larger 
nnmber of {lersons can find employment. 

Agriculturists forin the bulk of our 
population. Owing to the tremendous fall in 
the prices of agricultural commodities, they 
have not beim able to pay their rent, cess and 
interest on loans. So the Zemindars, too, have 
suffered. “Due to adversity among their 
clients and customers, the professional and 
mercantile classes have necessarily sulfercil 
miserably.” Mr. Khaitan has tried to give 
an idea of the disastrous fall in the income 
of the agricultural classes of Bengal. 

If wc stalislically iiivcRtigatc the position. w(‘ 
find that after deducl.ing the (juantity of food 
grains consumed by the agricultural classes the 
annual average harvest valm- of the crops in 
Bengal in the tlwade l!t20-21 to 1922-.‘iO was altout 
Its. 72 crores. The monctarv liabilities of the 
agriculturists for rent, cesa amf interest amounted 
to about Bs. 2is crores. They had thus a free 
purchasing [Kiwer of about Hs. -Ill crores per 
annum. 

In the year I!ll?2-TJ, the harvest value of such 
crops in Bengal fell to about Ks. 32 crores. The 
fixed monetary liabilities of the agriculturists 
continued to be the same as before, viz., about 
Its. 2.S crores. It is obvious that if the agri¬ 
cultural classes that constitute 77.S jxir cent, of 

the i>opulalion paid their liabilities, they would 
be left without any purchasing power whatsotiver. 
In such circumstances, it is not dilficult to 
iiiideistand why the economic position of all 

classes of the people in Bengal is as bail as we 
find it. 

'Phe remedies suggested by Mr. Khaitan 
are meant not for Bengal alone but for the 
whole of India. 

What then is the remedy V I am unhesitatingly 
of the opinion that the first and immediate 

necessity, anil the iiriiuary duty of the Government, 
is to double the prices of the agricultural commo¬ 
dities. 'Phis will only restore us to the position 
we were in during the decade 1920-21 to Ifl29-i$0, 
I am putting it in the forefront of the programme, 
Itecause, if the Government takes the ]iropcr steps, 
it is not ,at all dillicult to achieve the object 
within a short time in a self-contained country 
like India, irrespective of the conditions in the 
world. 

If only our currency had been properly managed, 
India need never have been a victim of the 
world depression. And howmuchsoever we 
may have suflercd in the past, it is not difficult 
to secure relief in the immediate future. Japan 
and America did not wait for improvement 
in the world conditions before adopting 
a suitable remedy. The Hon’ble Sir George 
Schuster said at the Ottawa Conference that 
the raising of prices was India’s necessity. 
The same opinion was expressed by the Govern- 
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merit of lailiii rlelejjiifces at tli'j Woriri Eeoiioinic 
Oonference. 15ut it is a matter of ^reat regret 
and disappoiiilrnent that no action has liecti taken 
by the (-faireriiment to improve tlic position. 
After the World Economic O.mtcrence was 
adjourned (or after it failed), a, statement was 
issued ill Enj^land that the British Empire would 
take steps to increase the prices, but a^aiii no 
action has lieeii taken. 

110 ne.'it proposes the reduction of the 
exchange ratio to 9d. for securing the doubling 
of the prices of agricultural produce, or in 
any case to I'Jd. for a oO per cent iucreasc of 
agricultural prices. 

These are the irn'uedLato reinndie.s 
snggosti'd. The permanent iiioasures proposed 
are that in addition to large-scale industries, 
where po.ssible, there should be middle-sized 
industries and cottage industries, with central 
institutions in each subdiv’isioii of the 
province for their promotion. 

Indo-Brifish Con fact and 
Companionship 

111 th(‘ course of his last TIotnbay nniversity 
Convocation address Sir Frederick Sykes, the 
(Jovernor of liorabay, said : 

I have always thought that the two real enemies 
of the British Empire are time and distance and 
that anything that we do to lessen their jiower 
means better iindcrstandiny and closer companion¬ 
ship ; particularly at this time in (he relations 
hctwi’cn (treat Britain and fnilia. IjcI both see 
more of each other and let us talk to each other 
more and more freely 

Of course, it is convoiiient for Hritish 
imperialists that the outlying portions of the 
regions of the earth that are stihjrr/ to fhrm, 
which arc their real niipirr, should be 
within striking and overawing distance, in 
case their inhabitants beiiume rebellions in a 
violent or non-violeiil inanmu’. In that sense 
time and distance are rcallv enemies of the 
imperialistic idea, and the more science kills 
distance and time, the more eoiivonient it 
becomes for those who c.an use her as their 
handmaid. 

It is thinkable that lessening the power of 
time and distance would promote better 
understanding and closer companionship 
among peoples possessed of a truly indepen¬ 
dent political status, though it has not yet 
done so. Swifter transmission of news and 
speedier locomotion and transportion by sea, 
land and air have made warfare more deadly 


and more probable. Let us hope, however, 
that iadependent peoples will gradually 
perceive the beauty and utility of peace. 

As regards peoples who stand in the 
relation of owners and auiraute property, 
masters and servants, or rulers and rnied 
(to use the euphemistic phrase), the killing of 
time' and distance cannot by itself promote 
true understanding and companionship 
between them. 

What is the good of Britishers and Indians 
seeing more of one another, when many of 
the most freedom-loving and self-respecting 
Indians can be seen by oflicial Britishers 
mostly in the docks as accused, and thought 
of by non-oflficial Britishers mostly as jieople 
who refuse to be commercially exploited ? 
“Let 113 talk to each other more and more 
freely,” says Sir Frederick Sykes. Britishers 
can talk to Indians (jnite freely, because 
practically no penal law.s stand in the way of 
their freely giving vent to their thoughts and 
feelings even in very uncomplimentary and 
abusive ways. It is only when Britishers 
have to play the hypocrite to deceive gullible 
Indians that they cannot talk freely. As for 
Indians, does not Sir Frederick know the 
perils of Indians talking or writing freely to 
or for even their own countrymen V But 
perhaps His Fxcolleiicy thought Bombay 
graduates were fools who would swallow 
anything. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews on fhe Heart 
of England 

We are glad Mr. <1. Andrews is in 
India again. His stay here will enable him to 
be up-to-date in his understanding of Indian 
opinion in relation to the coming consti¬ 
tutional changes, which he docs not appear to 
be. The Associated Press got the following 
expression of his view.H from him when he 
landed in Bombay on the 17th August last : 

When the report of the .loint Select (kjmiaittee 
was published, it would become the foundation of 
the Indian ('oiistitution Act. But even so, delay 
was bound to he serious, as the llothermere- 
(Ihurchill party is hound to place obstacles in the 
way of the Bill when it would be introduced in 
Parliament. 

It was now clear from Sir Bamuol Hoare’s 
evidence that the National Government would 
stand by the White Paper proposals, althoug'h 
there mieht be sugeestions for slight modifications. 
Ho ad^ that the most serious crisis regarding 
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Indian (]ucBtions would occur when the report of 
the Hcicct t!ommittoe was published, as there 
would then come a straight finht within the Con¬ 
servative I’lirty, which had been delayed hitherto 
and it would be fouffht to a linish. 

In this connection he referred to the rumour 
that Mr. liloyd George would finally side with the 
reactionaries, but that, however, was by no means 
eerlain. Ihit if ho put his magnetic personality on 
the side of reaction, it would be a serious 
blow. 

Mr. Andrews, however, personally did not think 
that this would happen. He made a forecast that, 
when the die-hards in England commenced their 
fight to a finish, wild speeches would be made, 
Mr. Churchill would be much in the limelight 
and money would be extravagantly ustd for 
propaganda purposes. Despite all this, he believed 
tlmt the heart of England was sound and if a 
right appeal was made Hritaiti would do the right 
thing. 

Mr. Andrews appears to be under the 
impression that it would bo a calamity if the 
White Paper proposals Avere not embodied 
substantially in the Constitution Act. That 
is not the prevailing Indian opinion. Even 
tbe Liberals, populary called Moderates, do 
not think of tbe White Paper as Mr. Andrews 
seems to do. We shall not certainly weeji, 
some of us may even rejoice, if the White 
Paper be turned down. Instead of nationaliz¬ 
ing the Government of India, it seeks to 
make foreign rule stronger, more lasting and 
more' autocratic. 

It is not in a cynical spirit that we say 
that, though we have fonud and admired 
England’s intellect in her literature and have 
found and loved even her heart in it, we 
have failed to find any heart in the classes 
as a whole whie.h have hitherto ruled 
India. As wc do not know where and 
what this heart is, no wonder we have 
failed to make the right appeal to it. 
The histories of the United States of America, 
of Canada and of the South African Union 
cannot give us any clue to the whereabouts 
and character of this heart; for they appealed 
not to this heart but to something else, an 
appeal to which on the part of Indians is 
out of the question and discountenanced by 
India’s foremost political leader. 

Radhanafh Sikdar 

Our readers will remember that Radha 
Nath Sikdar, on whose life some new light 
is thrown in the article on him published in 
this issue, was the man who found out by 


computation the highest peak in the Hima¬ 
layan range, which was subsequently named 
Mount Everest. It appears from the new 
material now made public that he Avas not 
only a compiitor but actively participated in 
survey work. 

Sir Purshoffamdas Thakurdas and 
Jufe Export Dufy 

The news that Sir Pnrshottamdas Tbaktir- 
l)as had opposed the allocation of the Jute 
Export Duty to Bengal in the Joint Select 
Committee appeared first in an Anglo-Indian 
paper and was afterwards copied in Indian 
papers. Thereupon Mr. Araritlal OJha sent 
him the following cable : 

“ConHblonilile feeling cTcated here against 
Bombay interests, yourself, owing report your 
opposition .Tnte Duty allocaiiiig to Bengal. 
Situation (letririieiital national solidaritv. Bombay 
opinion here supports Bengal claim. I'lcase cable 
position. If report incorrect, authorize; me contradict 
satne. - .\rnritlal Ojha." 

To the above Sir Pursliottamdas sent the 
following reply : 

'Shown your wire Sir N. X. Sircar who 
authorizes inform you no truth I ojjposed .Jute 
Duty allocation. Uubert Garr agrees no justifica¬ 
tion .said allegation. Your wire has surprised all 
three of us - I’urshottaindas.'’ 

No More Acting Congress Presidents 

8 ardar SarduLsingh Caveeshar, after his 
•arrest for picketing foreign (doth shops, has 
issued the following statement to the Press : 

“As explained by Mahatmaji in his statement 
about the discussions at I’oona. I do not thiuk 
that there is now any necessity for appointing 
any more Acting Dresidents for the Inclian 
Natumal Gongress. When going to jail, 1, there¬ 
fore. nominate no one to .net m my place ; the 
powers of the Tresident naturally revert to Mr. 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the President of the Indian 
Nalional Gongress session held at Ivaraehi. As 
the ollice of the Acting President is discontinued, 
similarly Provincial, Di8tri(;t and other Dictator¬ 
ships, wherever they exist, are also abolished 
henceforth.” 

Was there then no Congress session held in 
Calcutta this year ? If there was a Calcutta 
session, the poAvers of the Congress President 
should revert to the president of that session. 

Railway Board 

Railways are among the conveniences and 
necessities of modern civilized life. Indian 
railways have been of some use to Indians. 
To Britain they have been highly advantage- 
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ous in two directionp, strategic and commer¬ 
cial. Leaving their strategic aspect aside, 
one liiids that they have been used to promote 
the import of foreign manufactures, which 
has resulted in tlic decline and ruin of 
indigenous industries, and to push forward the 
export abroad of raw materials to be sent back 
to India iri a manufactured form. national 
government would have used the railways for 
the advancement of indigenous industries and 
trade and to a far greater extent than can 
be done in the present political condition of 
India. Foreign industrialists and merchants 
know that the nationali/ation of India's 
government cannot bo put oft for ever. As a 
safeguard against tliat (for them) evil day, 
they are taking good care to bring into exis¬ 
tence a Kailway Hoard which will not be 
under the control of the Indian Ijogislature, 
so that the hug('. revenue of the Indian rail¬ 
way system and Indian railway administration 
in general may subserve the interests of the 
British exploiters of India to as great an 
extent as praetieable. lienee the Railway 
Board is being re-constituted before the pass¬ 
ing of the Indian Constitution Act, it having 
been obviously decided beforehand that the 
Indian Legislature, howeven* constituted, must 
not have anything to do with the cTcation 
and snbse(]uent control of the Board. 

Reserve Bank 

Whatever the details of the constitution 
and administration of the proposed Reserve 
Bank, what must make it totally unacceptable 
to freedom-loving Indians is that it will not be 
under national control—it will subserve the 
ends, not of India, but of Britain. The object 
of the Reserve Bank is the same as that of 
the Railway Board to be reconstituted. 

It has been said that the Reserve Bank 
must not be under any political influence. 
We are aware that in many truly indepc-ndcut 
countries arrangements exist for keeping simi¬ 
lar banks free from the influence of iidcnial 
party politics, and, of course, there was no 
question of foreigners being allowed to 
control these banks for attaining their own 
objects. In the case of the proposed 
Reserve Bank for India, whilst the Indian 
legislature is not to have control over it 
on the plea that it should be free from politi- 
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cal influence, official and non-official Britishers 
will control it for gaining their own political 
and economic objects—namely, keeping their 
hold over India through the power of the 
purse (indirectly) and making money by 
manipulating exchange and c<irrency in 
British interests. 

Ill the course of his presidential address 
at the sce.ond quarterly general meeting of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkcr surveyed the 
important features of the proposed Reserve 
Bank. Mentioning and summing up the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages 
of a State Bank and a shareholders' bank, he 
a[>pear(‘d to favour the inauguration of a 
Reserve. Bank on a share basis. He went 
on to observe : 

Whatever capital structure wc may adopt for 
the liauk, the real <iue»tiou is whether it would 
ensun; national control. A very lar^co aumber of 
countries has cstiihlishcd Oentral banks on the 
shareholdin}!; prinei[>le and have worked them 
successfully without in any way diminishing the 
extent of public control or saeriKeing its national 
character, franco, (lerinany, Italy, .Tapan, the 
Nctherlunils, Norway, Poland, Denmark, (Trecce, 
Hungary, Chile, all have Ontral Hanks with 
share capital and yet have absolute national 
control over the institutions. 

Although there may be agreemeut on u share¬ 
holders' hank, the present [iroposals do not so 
guarantee complete Indian national conti'ol. The 
[iroposals frainal by the C-ommittcc are in this 
roH])cct defective, and for that reason alone their 
reception in the country has been cold, if not 
iwsitively hostile. The conimittce did not. bestow 
tniK'h thought upon this paramount 

eonsidcration. 

Tlio absence of naiionnl control over the 
Reserve Bank cannot hut retard and prevent 
our political progrc'ss. 

In most foreign countries restrictions of one 
kind or another have been placed upon non¬ 
nationals holding shares or occupying seats on 
the directorate of Central Hanks. An e.xamination 
particularly of the consiitiitions of the C«iitral 
Banks of coiiiitrie.s like .lapan, J*'rance, Belgium, 
(Germany, tVochoslovakia, Italy, Sweden, liou- 
mania. Yngoslavi.a, Ksthonia, Lithuania and even 
Kngland reveals how jealously they guarantee 
national ownership and control 

As regards the minimum proportion of 
shares and seats on the Directorate which 
Indian should be entitled to hold, Mr. Barker’s 
opinion is to be found in the passage printed 
below. 

Even recognizing the drawbacks of the present 
position one would have expected to find in the 
proposals for a Reserve Hank for on econonueolly 
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undeveloped and dependent country like India a 
definite provision ensiirinK the ownership of a 
minimum proportion of shares by Indians and a 
minimum percentage of Indians on the Dioictorate. 
ft would, 1 think, under these cireumsiances meet 
the wishes of India, if not less than three ((iiarters 
of the shares were reserved to natural-born Indians 
and if not less than threc-fonrths of the total 
number of Uircetors were re(|uinKl to be natural- 
horn Indians, Kven in eountrlf>s where the 
possibility of foreigners acquiring control over 
their (!entral Hanks is remote, such restrictions 
have generally been imposed by alatiite. in a 
subject eountVy, where the danger is more n^al, 
such provisions are imperatively necessary. 

Mr. Sarker observtis witli roforonoe to tlie 
manafrement of the bank : 

The constilntioii of the Hoard is open to objw- 
tion on some important grounds. While eight 
l>irectors are to l>c chwted by the share holders, 
the (TOvernoT-(rcncral is empowered “at his discre¬ 
tion’’ to nominate four directors in order (o 
guarantee the representation of interests like 
agriculture. While the necessity for ensuring the 
representation of special interests is admitte<l, one 
fqils a(*e whv the (lovernor-t Icneral should be 
e-onside,red the only comi)elcnt person for .achiev¬ 
ing it. In the representative fiovernment of the 
future such functions should natnriilly fall within 
the province of the responsible Finance Minister. 
The four directors representing special interests 
should therefore be nominate*! by the. Oovernor- 
(teneral on the advice of the Finance Minister. 

1 must express my disagnjcment with the 
proposal which vests in the i <overnor-f!enm-al the 
power of njipointiiig the liovcrnor and the Peputv 
Oovernors of the Itcscrvc Bank. I would 
commend, instead, tlie practice, followed in two 
Fiiropean countries. The (tovcrnor and D.'pntv 
(lovernors of the Hank of France are appointee! 
by the President of the Hcpiililie on the proposal 
of the Finance Minister. The I’resident of the 
Bank of Poland is appointed by the President of 
the Republic on the reeommentlation of the Onnm il 
of Ministers. The Governor and Deputy 
Governors of the Indian Reserve Hank should be 
appointed by the Governor-( ienerai on the 
reelommcndation of the Finance Minister. 

Mr. Barker approves of some recommenda¬ 
tions of the Reserve Bunk Committee. 

'The recommendations nia*le by the Reserve 
Bank Comraitt«j to the e/feet that the minimum 
voting qualification should be two shares and that 
the allocation of shares and the constitution of the 
Directorate should be on a regional liasis and also 
the provision made for the representation of 
important interests like agriculture, such as m-iy 
not gain representation by the ordinary procedure 
of election, will undoiibtixlly be an ctreetive 
safeguard against undue influence in the afTairs 
of the Bank by seorional or any particular regional 
interests, acquired through the control of voting 
power. 

He has subjected the proposals of the 
oommittee relating to exchange and ratio to 
utifavorable criticism, observing, in part: 


Fven if we concede that exchange stability 
should be achieved and maintained, the ratio at 
uhich it should be fixed is a matter on which 
Indian opinion has difl'ered acutely from the 
Government. The Rupee today is demonstrably 
over-valued, and the maintenance of its artificial 
exchange value stands in the way of achieving 
what is eminently more necessary and diisirable — 
namely, the raising of internal prices. If a 
higlier priec-lcvel is (tonsidered necessary for 
economic revival, the artificially high exchange 
value of the Rupee is the surest device for 
delaying it. The Rupee requires to be immediately 
dcvaliieil after (>xamiiiatimi liy a sniiU expert 
(kimrnitUf. Ptider the changing conditions of the 
future, if further reeoiisidci-ation is necessary, the 
Bill must make a provision empowering the 
Finanee .Minister to do so in consultation with 
the Reserve Bank. 

In conclusion Mr. Sarkor said : 

The most retrograde feature of the new 
proposals is that the Finance Minister does not 
come into the picture at all. That the future 
Minister should be recpiircd to miiiagc Ihe finance 
of the. Federation without some real indueiice over 
the Reserve Htiik is very suriirisiiig. .Recording to 
the present proposals, the future I''iiianeo Minister 
would not possess a tenth of the powers exercised 
today by the Finance Member in matters relating 
to the currency, exchange and banking policy of 
the coniitry. (toiild it lie because the future 
Finance .Minister would be an Indian and 
rcsjionsibic, whereas the present l'’inaiiee Member 
is a European and largely irresponsible? ll^iad 
in <‘,onjnnction with the general treml of the 
M^hitc 1‘apcr proposals and the spirit of "reserved 
Iiowcrs” and "special rcsponsiliilities,” one eaiinnt 
help eouelnding that in many im))ji tant resp.jets 
the Reserve Biiik rtroiiiTiRiidatioiis represent Imt 
aiiothi'r indirect, yet elleetivc, attempt t.o c.ir- 
eiimscribH the theory of ‘central resp insiliility," 
which has been reduced to a magnified myth. 

Transfronfier Bombing from ffm Air 

Bombing from the air lias boon going on in 
N.-^\^ tniusfrontier “enemy” villages in the 
face of the overwhelming majority opinion in 
the Disarmament Conference against the use 
of air bombing. Such practice has been 
defended on the ground that it is speedier in 
effect and less destructive of human life than 
the ordinary methods of warfare. But the real 
defence is that the people bombed arc not 
Europeans and ('hristian.s. It is still 
remembered, however, that in the last great 
war, the Germans, who are both Europeans 
and Christians, bombed from the air some 
places in England, which, too, is a Christian and 
European count rv. That was one reason why 
the Germans were called Huns. But it is 
not Hunnish to bomb Asiatics and non- 
Christians. 
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It is a good piece of news that Muslim 
M. L. A. s and some other Muslims are 
opposing transfronticr bombing, evidently 
because the people bombed are Muslims ; for 
their leader the Aga Khan in his speech at 
the opening session of the Disarmament 
Oonfercnee spoke against the abolition of 
air armament. Tjet us hope, though not 
expect, that Muslims will see by and by that 
air bombing cannot be maintained only 
against non-Muslims and non-Hritishors. 

World Economic Conference 

The World Kconomic- (Conference has 
adjourned and has so far faihal to achieve its 
economic object—whatever that may have 
been. So far as India is concerned, as the 
[leoplc of India were not allowed to choose 
their own representatives, there was no chance 
of much good resulting to her from the 
Conference. Regarding other countries, which 
were free to select their own representatives, 
the infructiiousness of the conference was due 
to their reciprocal attitude, which has been hit 
ofr so finely in the Ciirtoon reproduced 
elsewhere in this issu(‘ from l^ranltf. 

**Concessions'' fo Andaman 
Prisoners 

» Simla, Aug. 

In the liejrisliiti\c Assembly today, the Home 
Member, replyiii}> to_Mr. (iaya I’rasad Sin};h, said 
that since the termination of the hinif'cr-strike in 
the Andamans, \vith the n]iproval of the tiovern- 
ment of India, certain changes had bwn introduced 
in the treatment of the prisoners, fn the case of 
the “H” class prisoners, the princi])al chaiifics 
were that they would be uiven more news|>apcrB 
and allow'cd more frequent interviews. 'I'hc “(V’ 
class prisoners would, it literate, be allowed lights 
ill cells, be siijiplicd with newspapers and be 
allowed more frequent interviews,—Jme-nr/cf/ 
Prrtss. 

There arc other grievances which ought to 
have been redressed. The greatest grievance 
of all 18 that the prisoners, who arc now in 
the Andamans Cellular Jail, were ever sent 
there. That jail ought to be closed and they 
should all be brought back to India. 

Who is Responsible for Andamans 
Hunger-sti ikers' Deaths ? 

From the questions and answers in the 
Legislative Assembly printed below it would 


be easy for the reader to decide who is 
responsible for the deaths of three hungor- 
strikers in the Andamans Cellular .lail, 

SimLi, Aug. 2;{. 

In the Assembly, after Sir Haig’s stateraent, in 
reply to the qui'stions of Mr. H. 1*. Singh, relating 
to the facilities to the political prisoners in the 
Andamans, ilr. (i. 1*. Singh asked ; If these rules 
hwl been ehaugcil before, the (Jovernment would 
have, saved the lives of three men ? 

Sir Harry Haig ; 'the dcinauda were, put forward 
under the threat of a hnngcr-atrikc and could not 
b(‘ considered hefore the hunger-strike was uncondi¬ 
tionally withdrawn. They were looked into and 
the (iovernment decided that, on the whole, it was 
reasonable to make ceTtiiin changes aii<l reject 
the others. 

Mr. Iv (Xcogy : The local authorities were 
informtsl of the grievances before they gave the 
threat of a strike, but these never readied the 
ears of the superior authority. 

Sir Harry Haig ; 1 have no informaliou. 

Mr. \e,ogy: Will he find out whether it was 
not a fact that the grievances were laid before the 
jail aulhoritii'M without the threat of a hunger- 
strike and that these weri' not forwarded ? 

Sir Harry Haig: Tf the Hon. Member puts 
down the r|iiGStion, 1 will make einiuiries, 

Kr.si i.Ts or tukik Own Action 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai; Who is resiwnsible 
for the deaths of these men ? 

Sir Harry Haig ; The huiiger-atrikerB them¬ 
selves (I.aughtcr). 

Mr. Navalrai: lUit now that the (iovernment 
admit that the rules reiiuired a change, they arc 
responsible for the deaths. 

Sir Harry Haig: Wc considered that certain 
facilities w«tc reasonable and rejected the. others. 

.Afr, S. (’. Mitra: Can the prisoners in the 
.Vndiirnnns make a reiiresentation to the (Jovern- 
iiu lit of India ? 

Sir Harry Haig: Through fhe (ihief Commi¬ 
ssioner. 

Mr. Mitra: Itut the Chief (iomraissioner has 
held them up. 

Sir Harry Haig: Convicts have no dircef 

approach to the (iovernment of India. 

The “laughter” after Sir Harry Haig’s 
reply that the hniig('r-strikor.s themselves were 
responsible for their deaths, cannot be appre¬ 
ciated. Assuming they were themselves to 
blame, there was nothing in the circumstance 
of their tragic death to excite anybody's 
ri.sibility. 

It is quite clear that, but for the Chief 
Commissioiiei-'s and the Government of India’s 
unreasonable and inordinate addiction to 
prestige and the Chief Commissioner's holding 
up the prisoners’ representation to the 
higher authority, the deaths of the three 
hunger-strikers could have been prevented. 
The Chief Commissioner and the Government 
of India did not, of course, intend that they 
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should die. But there was culpable lack 
of human couHidcration for their needs. 

The very fact that the Oovernment 
have introduced certain changes in the 
treatment of the prisoners shows that 
they had pri('vances ; and had they not 
been considered as less than human, these 
grievances would liave been rediv'ssed before 
they had niido’taken the hunger-strike. 
There is nothing to show that the Chief 
Comiiiissioner is a ])articularly hard-licart(‘d 
man. He is just like other parts of the 
administrative maeliinerv. 'I'licre was no 
valid and just reason for sending tlie hiindrt’d 
and odd prisoners to tlie Andamans. ()n tliat 
ground alone, the Audainans (Cellular Jail 
should be closed and the prisoners brought 
back to India. This will l)e sceti to be all the 
more urgent, as the prisoiuTs’ just rights are 
()uito as likely to be withheld from them iu 
the. future as in the past, with the probability 
of leading to deplorable i-e suits. 

The present Chief Couiniissionor should be 
removed from his present ollice, if not also 
dismissed. 

There is no reason why the prisoners 
should not as a matter of right have access to 
the Govcrnni<>nt of India through the Chief 
Commissioner, who shoidd not have the j>ower 
to withhold representatious made against his 
administration. 

Sir Harry Haig Argues and Denies 
Even When Cornered! 

No comments arc needed on the following 
questions and answcu's in the Legislative 
Assembly relating to Mr. Malaviya's famous 
statement 

Mr. K. (>. IS’eofty: 1» it a fuel, that one 
ciretimstance on which the (lovernmi’iit eoin- 
muniquu riflectH is that, nlthoanii the JtenKal 
l.pgh’lative ('oimeil was o|icn till the '1th Ajail, 
no .'illcgation of this eliariicter with regard to the 
asBRUJts pommitted upon certain jn-dplo in the 
police station were inatlc in the Ik-ngal Legislative 
Lonncil itself ? 

Sir Harry Ifaig: That is one of the points put 
forward hy the Jlengal (tovenuuent. 

Mr. K. (\ Ncogy: Docs tlic Jlon. Member 
know that the people who made those complaints 
wore actually in jarlicc custody till the Itb of 
April, and that the proee.s8 of their release began 
from that date and went on till the 7th, and that 
the Bengal Ijegislative Council had meanwhile 
adjourned, namely, on the 4th of April ? 

rir Harry Haig ; That does not cover the 
allegations about what happened when the attempt 


to hold ihe session on, I think, the 1st of AprtI 
was made. 

Mr. K. Neogy : Does it cover the point with 
regard to the assaults committed upon people in 
isiliee custody ? 

hir Harry Haig : No, Sir ; that argument only 
goes a certain distance, but I have indicated the 
limits of it. 

Mr. K. ( 1 . Neogy : Is the Hon. Member now 
prcp.wd to say that the otfieial communique itself, 
in so far as it. did nut distinguish iHilwism the two 
sets of nllcgalions, tried to mislead the ]>ublie 
with rcfereiK'c to a very particular matter, namely, 
that although the |{eng,il Legislative (ioniieil was 
open, none of those allegations were made in that 
Couneil ? 

Sir Harry Haig ; No, Sir, I eannot at all agree 
that the eomtnuiii<(Ue was iu any way iidslendieg. 

Mr. 1C. Neogy : Does the Hon. Member 

ehallenge the fact ihiit I have inentionid, namely, 
that the petiple who weie assaiillid remained in 
custody fill the '1th April, and that the Bengal 
Legislative donned adjourned on thilt, date ? 

Sir Harry Haia : I must riqteiil what 1 have 
already st,at<>d to the Hon. Mi-iiiher. lluit the tirst 
of these idlegatioiis was nniluo violenec in the 
dispersal of the crowd on the 1st. April. 

Mr. K. d. Neogy : Hoes the Hon Member 

n'eognise that !’:inilit iMiidan Mohan Malaviya’s 
statement eotu[)]ained more about the assaults 
eomniitled upon helpless people in police eustfsly 
than upon as.saiilts eornmitled ujxni di lt'giites when 
the session was held, bei-anse. lie said, they were 
perfectly ytrepiired for that kind of violence V 

Sir liarry Haig ; Whatever the |ioiiit of I'lindit 
j\lalavi\a's complaint may have been lie made 
these allegations which were not. true; in fact the 
iiieidcnts took jdace on the l.st of A))ril and no 
eomplaiiils were made -in the Bciig.il Iji'gislalivc 
t’oiiiiell, though it was in session till the 1th 
Ajiril. 

Mr. K. d. Neogy : Does the Hon. Memltor 
recognize then that it was jihysieally irn)) 08 sibl(' for 
these coinjtlaiiits to be ni.adein l.be Bengal Legislative 
donncil in so far as those com)>laiiits rdaleil to 
incidents which hiijiponed in thi“ police stations 
themselves, simply iMcanse the jieople, who might 
have made these eom)dainta were in police eiistody 
till the Ith, if not till the 7lh ? 

Sir Harry JIaig ; That may be so ; but J still 
maintain my original point tbiit with regard to the 
disjir’sal of the erow<l on the 1st of April, that 
is a iMwfectly good argnmeiit. 

Mr. Neogy: Docs the Hon. Member then 
recognise that the Press commnniipto in so far as 
it did not distinguish between these two sets of 
allegations did seek to mislead the public ? 

Sir Harry Haig : dcrlainly not. 

l\Ir. Neogy : Will the Hon. Member now issue 
a Press eouininni(|iie in this particular matter ? 

Sir Harry Haig : No, Sir ; 1 have no doubt 
quite Hullicient publicity is given to the Hon. 
IMemlier’s questions.—As,sociatod I’ress. 

Abduction of Women 

The Governor of Bengal referred in his 
speech at the Dacca Police Parade on the 
2l8t July last ttt crimes against women 
Some extracts froui this speech were made in 
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onr last issu«, pajre 2!W. Referring to oflcn- 
ccs against woiuen, he said that “the figures 
for Bengal have shown an increase under 
several heads,” but added ; 

Further invcstisatioii would b's neeessarv beforn 
wo could say for certain bow far this 'appanuit 
increase is real and how far it may bo due to the 
fact that ailditionabcasos are being brought to light 
throiisrh the activities of cortaiii Itoiios which Iiave 
been giving th(' matter <|nite (tropcrly their special 
attention •; for in the nature of things this is tlie 
son of crime that is very often not brought to 
the notice of the polici-. 

The Governor was not sure whether tliere 
has been any real increase. But on the ‘Jind 
x\ngnst last, in reply to Mr. Satisli (fii.atidra 
Roy Chowdhnry’s <|nestiot) itt the Bengal 
Cnnneil, “Is the Ilon’bio Member Jiwnia* tlnit 
this class of crime is on the increase iti 
Bengal ?” the llon'ble Sir W. l*ientice said : 
“The figures llttntnate. 'Phey do not justify 
the definite coiielnsion that tliis class of crime 
is on the increase.” Was any “further 
investigation” made after the Governor's 
sp<*ech on the tllst .Inly and Sir \V. I’rentiee’s 
reply oti the ‘JL’nd Aiignst to justify the sort 
of reply whieli the latter gave V 

On the noth August, in reply to 

Babn Kishori Mohan ('haiidlniri’s rjnestion, 
“Will the llon’ble Member be ph-asod to 
state If abductions have really increased?” 
the llon’ble IMr. R. X. Reid said : “Yes, 1 
think they hav(* increased in recent years.” 

In his Dacca speech tlie Gov«*rtior referred 
to the issue in lO.'lO of a police department 
circular letter “imjiressing upon olficors the 
necessity of doing all they could to bring 
to justice those (of whatever community) 
who resorted to this form of oll'emn!.” 

< Ibvionsly, nothing more has been done 
by Governni(!nt than the issue of this circular 
letter three years ago and drawing the atten¬ 
tion of police officers to it “more than onc<*.” 
For on the fith September, 1!)32, in reply to 
the (juestion of Kumar Mnnindra Dev Rai 
Mahasai ; “Will the llon’ble Member be 
pleased to state what special measures 
Government think it expedient to take for 
the suppression of this crime which is of 
daily occnronce nowadays and which is 
assuming an alarming proportion ?” the 
Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Reid said : “The police 
officers have been specially asked to take 
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pirticnlar cifo t ) iiivostigite these c ises and 
to bring the ottenders to book.” 

It is obvious that the issue of the circular 
lett<ir and drawing attention to it have not 
led to decrease in otPences against women. 
Sopnetliing more should be done. In the 
eighties of the last century Mr. Justice Syed 
Amir Ali suggested that, just as in Australia 
owing to the frecinenl commission of such 
crimes by htrrihins (corresponding to iioo/if/ns 
in India) a law had been passed and enforced 
infiicting capital punishment on them, so in 
India in cases of gang nipe the law should 
provide the same pnnishinont. IIis sugges¬ 
tion was not ;ieeepted. So ho and some of 
liis brother jinlges used to inllict the maxiinnra 
dt'terrent sentences provided by the existing 
law, whenever such classes of cases camo 
Ix'fon* them, d'his had a salutary ellcct at 
that tirin'. 

(Jnite recently in Kansas Gity, IT. S. A., 
a man named William Macgee was sentenced 
to de.atli for kidnapping and abducting the 
daughter of the Mayor of that city. It is 
also reported that JMr. t'nmniiiigs, the head 
of the F. S. A. police, has declared 
after consultation with President Roo.scvelt 
that tin* American Government have in ettect 
declared war against abductors and kidnappers 
of women and children and are pre¬ 
pared to spend any amount necessary for 
the jnirpose. It has been also decided to 
apjioirit a special [lolice corps for carr 3 'ing out 
the object of the Govcrnnient. 

We do not advocati* capital punishment. 

We do not (ind any such attitude in the 
sayings and doings of the officers of our 
Government, (^iiitc the contrary attitude may 
be, not unfairly, inferred from the following 
*|nestion and answer in the Bengal Council 
on the ‘22nd .August last : 

Mr. Satis t 'hiuiilni IJay t’howdhury: Are the 
(Jovermnent, coiisidcriii};; the advisnhiliiy of moving 
(lie lli!j;li (’onrt. if ln■(•e-s^^ry. Uj itistruet all Bub- 
ordniiite tourlK to inllict delerrcut sentences as a 
measure of previinlioti '! 

Tlie Mon. Kir W. Frentiox* ; \o. 

There was no answer to another question 
by the same gentleman, namely, “Do the 
Government contemplate special measures to 
deal with this, class of crime ?” 

This attitude remains unchanged in spite 
of the fact that, as Sir W. Prentice stated in 
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the Bengal Council on ^Augnst 22 last, 
“Government are inf(»rmod that the sentences 
passed on olT'endcrs who arc convicted are 
usually below the inaxiirnim penalty pr,.scribed 
by law.” In IJKi'J there were 260 cases 
reported to the police, of which on^y OK ended 
in conviction. In spite of this low percentage 
of convictions Government do not contemplate 
any special menHuros. 

“The Mussalman” on Cases of 
Abduction in Muslim and Hindu Society 

The Mn.ssahita/i wrote in its issue of 
July 28 last, weekly edition : 

"So far as tlie cjiKeH of iilxJiicfion are conccriUMl, 
they are less l'rec|ncnt in the Muslim (‘Ommiinity on 
account of tlic i>rovision of >\i(lo\\-niiirriai>;u inaJc 
hy the Muslim law." 

Last year on August 2.5 the llon’blc 
Mr. Reid laid a voluminous statement on 
the Library table of th<^ Bengal Legislative 
Council from which it appeared that <;ases of 
abduction of Muslim women w<‘re larger 
in number than those of non-Muslim 
women. 

The same journal observes that “A 
considerble number of cases of abduction oi 
Hindu women is really <*.asos of voluntary 
elopement.” Statements without proof, like 
this one, should not b<* made. We refrain 
from further eonuuent. 

"Using Other People's Money" 

India does not possess a inonofjoly^ of 
financial foolishnc.ss, of whi<‘h one illustration 
is the patronizing of foreign insurance 
companies. The Chinese also have been e<|uaily 
foolish. But they have now been roused 
to a sense of duty to their own nation. 
Under the caption, “Using Other People’s 
Money,’’ Tlu‘ People's Trihum' of Shanghai 
writes thus in part : 

The resolution jiasstHl recently by the Hhanghai 
Chamber of Commerce, calling on (ihinesc nationals 
to cease the patronage of foreign insurance com¬ 
panies, brings attention anew to the extraordinary 
maimer in which many Chinese actually turn their 
money over to foreign ’firms, for investment at the 
dinxstion of those firms, in the form of insurance 
premiums. That the foreign insurance companies 
should accept this money is quite natural : it is 
their custom to do JiUBiaess with other ix'ople's 
looney. But that tMmese people should eolunfarily 
their bard-eari|RS money into foreign hands in 


this way, to be used in the financing of foreign enter¬ 
prises and the earning of dividends for forugn 
eapitalists, is one of the most striking examples 
imaginable of the utter abnegation of national 
self-respect.—natural in the olden days, but 
repulsive to-day. 

Japanese Industrial Efficiency 

Sir [jalubhai Saraaldas of Bombay 
delivered a very instructive address on 
“Industrial .Japan" under the auspices of 
the Indian lustituto of E<*oiiomics of 
Calcutta on the 22nd August last. 

'I’hongh wc liave no personal knowledge of 
■lapan, yet from what we have read about the 
cotton mills of that country we have long had 
the impression that they arc bidtor organized, 
cipiipped with more iip-to-datc imachinery 
and take greater <*are of the health and edu¬ 
cation of their operatives than Indian mills, 
and that that is the main reason why Japan 
is able to sell her goods at such wonderfully 
low prices. Sii- Laltibhai Sanialdas’s address 
corroborates this impression. It may be 
summarized as follows ; 

The first and most l.-isting imprcs.sion left on 
his mind was that in .lapan there was intense 
nationalism of the pcopb'. < >f the cotton mills 
that he visited he found the labour-welfare work 
done iu all the mills was of an almost equally 
high stamlard. Sir l.alubhai narrated how the 
girl-workers in cotton mills were providi*d with 
dormitories, beds and other comforts and recreations. 
I'lider a regulation their beds liad to be cleaned 
every luoniing and sun-dried once a week. .Ml 
those girls- have the advantage of seven years’ 
compulsory education and a tew mouths’ training 
as apin-eiitiecs. They are naturally more intelligent 
and more attentive than the workers in India. 
A ]icrson working for one and a half hours less than 
the workmen in India could not be said to be 
sweated labour. If tlicy i-ompareil the wages of 
the girls thi;rc with those of the workmen in 
India and made allowance for the provision of 
dormitories and mess feeding at about half the 
cost, it must be acknowledged that the girls were 
financially mui-h better otf. Physically they were 
far superior to Indian workmen. A .lapancse girl 
attcn(l(>d to about eight looms as against two looms 
worked till recently by an Indian work-woman. 
Although the work was nominally four times, there 
appeared on the face of the girls no effect of the 
stniin of the extra work. In one mill working 
with the Toyoda Automatie looms, a girl was able 
to work ltd looms and the Manager of the mill 
told 8ir Lalubhai that practically a girl could 
manage iK) looms, but cx])erieiico showed that it 
was physically impossible for a girl to attend to 
more than looms. A girl attending to even 
IU) looms meant a reduction in labour cost, 
nearly l-l,'! of the Indian labour cost. 

An address delivered at Bombay by 
Mr. T. Sasakura, managing director of the 
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Tokyo Podar Mills, Ltd., Bombay, contains 
statements similar to those made by 
Sir Lalubhai. 

'One of the aecrets of the clliciency of .Tapiineae 
railla is,’ he said, ‘tlic larejc number of looina 
‘that each girl looka after." The .Japanese 
operative was four time.4 more ellicicnt tliaii the 
Indian, and, therefore, there was a considerable 
savinsr in wa^es. Mr. Sasakura also aj)oke of the 
superior .ertifieney of the .Fapaneae operative. One 
Japanese (^irl could attend ei^ht iooins, while a 
stout Indian mile weaver frcnerally handled two 
looms. In a .Tapaneso autotnalio loom shed, it 
was not stratuje ro sec a yirl attending In looms 
with comfort, and in sjtinnine; a i)iecinp;-irirl 
attended I.L’Of) spindles of 10 counts afrainst ,‘iiio 
to 400 spindles in llomluy. Illiteracy is one of 
the causes of inefficient labour in India. In a 
<-crtain mill lu> found only ‘JO percent <-ould 
read and write. 

In .Fapan millhands are mostly yourif; eiirls who 
have completed their course of compulsory edu¬ 
cation at the aee of fourteen. They come ii]) 
to the cotton mills to earn the money ncce.ssary 
for pre]).aration for marriaf^o and so they seldom 
serve tlie mills lontrcr than four or five years. 15e- 
ine educated, they learn the work quickly and ever 
try to study hou to handle the machine better 
than before. rtioy wish always to work hettew 
and try hiird with the spirit of responsibility. 
They live in boirdine- houses attached to the 
mills and are well fed and eared for with comfort. 
It is a conspicuous contrast that .lapaiiesc workinn 
Sjirls are easily adaptable to new methods, while 
Hombay workers obstinately reject any new system 
rcKardless of its merits. / r., they arc so old and 
aceu.stomed to routine that ;iuy new thin.es do not 
suit their temperament. It is also noticeable that 
Indian workers have no inclination for advance¬ 
ment, and staiiiiancy is their ideal. 

Protection will not, should not and cannot 
protect Indian mills forever. We have ere 
this said and say ajrain that they must make 
improvements in all directions. 

Traintnff for fhe Royal Indian Marine 

SrMi.A, All!). 11 

To-morrow Mr. Adharknmar Ohatterji, who 
(mmpleted his preliminary training on the training 
ship Ihifff.rhi in May last, is fjrocecding to Mngland 
for training as executive offieer of the Koyal Indian 
Marine. Already there are seven Indians under¬ 
going training in England for commissioned ranks 
of the Itoyal Indian Marine, llesides, two Indians 
arc now in service, namely. Lieut. Mukherji and 
Sub-Lieut. Bose, engineers. 

Decline of Coal Industry 

Out of .o35 Indian-owned collieries 24.3 
have been entirely dosed. Rai A. C. 
Banerji Bahadur, President of the Indian 
Mining Federation, says in a statement 
to the Chief Commissioner of Railways, 

“That the Committee of the Mining Federation 
have been seriously (tonsidering a project of restric¬ 


tion of output and despatches of the collieries 
w'orking in Bengal and Bihar, hecauso they feel 
that over-production of coal is mainly responsible 
for the serious condition brought about in the 
trade. Of the various factors that militate against 
any improvement, this is considered to be the most 
difficult of handling. The Oomrnittee are of 
opinion that, as a result of over-production, for 
which the bigger collieries are mainly responsible, 
n large number of smaller Indian-owned collieries, 
too ill-provided to stand the comiietition with (he 
former who command largi' resources, has been 
closed down.” 

Restriction of output is undoubtedly 
noBOHsary. But this can be brought about 
only by the intervention of (joverumont. 
But will they interveno and thus frustrate 
the jiolicv of the ICuropoan colliery-owners, 
who have largi*. resources and own most of the 
lirsl-tdass collieries, and whose object perhaps 
is to depress the market to such an extent 
as to oust the owners of small collieries ? 

Proposed Indian Mavy Bill 

It is reported that the Government of 
India intciul to introduce in the Legislative 
Assembly a Bill to convert the Royal Indian 
Marine into an Indian Navy. 

What's in a name ? We want that the 
Marine or Navy should bo manned and 
controlled by India. Will that be allowed ? 

Appeal for Help fo Sufferers From 
Flood in Orissa 

We support the following appeal, which 
we h.nve received for publication : 

From lh(! re)K)rls so far received about 2,b0 
villages in (‘nl.tack and I’liri l)isfricts are under 
water. Thousands of babies, women and 

men have been rendered homeless and have taken ' 
ahcllcr on tlic river Itanks along Uailway lines 
and On the branches of trees. The showers are 
still continuing. These helpless victims are 

starving and have been cxpo.sed to inclement 
weather, The condition of the bungry babi^i in 
the arms of the hungry moth<?rs is most shocking. 
Thousands of housw have collapsed and many 
more arc in a tottering condition. Thatched . 
hotises and carcases arc floating here and there. 
On Sunday last six Indpless people were seen 
crying in vain for hcli) on .a floating thatch and 
carried away l»y the Hoods of the Kathjury liefore 
the very cy(!s of the Cuttack people, and (Jod 
alone knows whether they were saved anywhere. 

All roads and means of communication are cut 
oil". Even Itoats do not go into the interior parts 
of the flooded area to render relief to suflerers. ‘ 
Severe Hoods are still apprehended and (lod alone j 
is to save these wretohtju victims. The snffhrera , 
of this town have taken shelter in public build¬ 
ings. Most of them are depresstto class men, ; 
Telugtt weavers and cobblers, potters ana 
Christians of Peyton Sohi. :. . 



B lobilidence of the tioods, the coadt^n 
-Btrieken people will be more serioae 
it to at present. The ^hole crops are 
extensive outbreak of famine and 
> inevitable. Kvery moment’s delay of 
means forester misery to the people, wnich 
end in the loss of thousands of human 
r suffering is more to be imagined by 
earted public than described here, 
and long-continued relief operations 
to be taken up, which require thousands 
thousands of rupees, rice, fodder and clothes, 
is'We. therefore. aODeal in the name of the miserablv 


and abroad to help in the relief measures to save 
' t^ flood-stricken people from starvation and a 
■ painfnl lingering deatn. Help in the form of 
clothes, old and new, medicines and com 
\ is^l ms thankfully received. August 11, ll):i:i. 

Lakbiiminabayan Sahit, 

1 . ‘ ’ , Servants of India Society, Cuttack, 

‘Jaoannath Choitjuiuky 
; y. Secretary, Southern Orissa 

Youth I league. 

piv JSf. C. Chafferjee*s Work in England 
A very prominent Indian, now in England, 
in a letter to us, received on the 2Gth 
Atignst last, that Mr. B. C. Chatterji'c '%as 
excellent service to Bengal.” ''Mr. 
Otod^ijee put the case of Bengal Hindus 
excellently.” "Mr. Chutterjoe has saved 
honour, which was threatened serious- 
Fleming persons.” "I would, therefore, 
recommend that the Bengal Hindus 
eend back Mr. Chatterjec to London 
beginning of October for staying 
month or two.” 

Affifude 

ippyd who was Lord Ronaldshay 

pto;*0dvernor of Bengal, tried, in the Joint 
Obmmittee, to obtain as much justice 
Hiudns of Bengal as seemed to him 
|M^ij(l^ble under the circumstances, lie 
that they, as a minority community, 
have as much weightage as Muslims 
obtained wherever they are in a minority. 
iliApa “delegates,” of course, opposed this 
^MiJliiggestion. He then suggested that, 
the 51 special constituency seats 
250 seats in the future Bengal 
the remaining 199 seats should be 
io iMuslims and Hindus in proportion 
strength in the populataou. 
^delei^e” opposed even-this-. 


Sir Bepin Krishna Bose 

As we were going to press, we fouad;K|^ 
the papers the annonneemeut of the 
of Sir Bepin Krishna Bose in Calcutta, bii; 
the 20th August at the ago of 82. He speat., 
the greater part of his active career in the ' 
Central Provinces as an advocate. He 
attained great distinction alike as a lawyer^ 
an ediusatiouist, a member of the Legislative 
Council and a worker for political, social 


other public causes. 


Nagpur 


University was to some extent his handiwork. 
He was its first Vice-Chancellor. He was 
hold in great respect at Nagpur. He dies full 
of honours and years. 



Kir Bepin Krishna Bose 

Notice to Subscribers and Advertisers. 






Our readers and advertisers will kindly?;^ 
note that the October number of The i 
Beview will come out on the 22ad Septemb^^ 
- on account of the Puja holidays. The CQ i^g 
for all advertisements intended for that 
^';gho«dd, accordingly,. i^i^h' our 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Is Afghanistan a Military Danger to India I 

In an article entitled “India and the 
Disarmament Conference,” contributed to The 
Aaiatic Review, Mr. F. O. Pratt, c. a i. puts 
forward the view that Afghanistan is no longer 
a military danger to India : 

When we turn to Afghanistan, the first and ^ most 
important consideration w the complete change in the 
obligations and responsibilities of the Government 
of India, which has been brought about by the 
Afghem Treaty of 1921, establishing the complete 
intcmsi and external independence of Afghanistan. 
Prior to that even Great Britain and the Government 
of India were bound by treaty engagements to protect 
Af^anistan from interference or attack. In a despatch 
of 1898, Ijord George Hamilton reminded the 
Government of India that these engagements might 
pOBsiUy lay upon them the obligation of despatching 
a large army over their border for the defence of 
Afghan territory. Great Britan is no longer saddled 
by this oblig^on. The Afghan king and Government 
am solely responsible for their own defence and 
externd relaUons, and so far have found no difficulty 
in meeting their responubilitiea. 

In 1905, when Knssian and Afghan troops came 
iato collision on Oxus Biver, the dispute wrs 
flid<AW and easily settled, and did not, as in 
MV . Gladstone’s days, result in a colossal war scare 
and huge army credits and an addition of 10,000 
Dritisli troops to the Array in India. 

Bat the question to be examined here is the 
probaUlity or danger of aggression by Afghanistan 
vp(»i India. 

The extract from Mr. Mark’s paper on Afghanistan, 
whieh stands at the head of this article, was written 
in 191B, twdve yean before bis death, but, there have 
been bo iodioanons that the state of public opinion 
there described has materially altered in the post-War 
pmiod. 

Ham we m our side any grounds for believing 
tbat dte Al^an Government harbours any sort of 
aggressive design sgaiost India ? AmanuIIah’s mad 
attack in 1919 was, iu fact, a kind of backwash of 
the Great War, and its results were not such as to 


liugly 
, It ii 


Ksmtu IB an mcrosBingiy steadying tactor m tne 
j^iries of the frontier.. It is on official record that 
mirbig the frontier disturbance in 1930 the Afghan 
Gosuroment aetivaly diseouragsa the uoiest in our 
tribid areas, and in aMistsnee |s stated to have been 
. 1 ^ inealoalable vriue. It is pjiotmtie that the Atehan 
Ckwernmept, on thrir ride, wane egtodly gratefufor 
\ettr. aeti^ eo-openttion iitt ijt pret^#g om> 
•WiaMa 



to speak of Switzerland as a dangerous neighbour 
to the French Bepublic as to represent Afghanistan 
as a serious menace to the security of India. There 
are no possible grounds of dispute which could not 
easily be settled with or without the intervention of 
Geneva. 


World’s Coming Source of Power 

The world’s fuel resources in coal and oil 
are fast being exhausted, and where to look for 
the future source of energy has become a serious 
practical problem for far-sighted scientists. Julian 
'Huxley, one of the foremost young scientists of 
England, accordingly passes in review in The Listener 
(quoted in The Living Age) ^ the existing^ and 
probable sources of power—winds, tides, rivers, 
sunlight, atomic energy—and concludes that 
alcohol derived from the vegetable growth of 
tropical countries has the greatest possibilities : 

All these methods are likely to make some 
contribution to the world’s stock of power during the 
coming century. But none of them can expect to 
make a large contribution, and even taken all together 
they are never likely to cover as much as half the 
total demand. Where, then, are we to look for our 
main expansion? Where is the source of power by 
which we must eventually rtmlace our failing stocks 
of coal and oil, if our civilization is not to go back¬ 
ward instead of forward? The answer seems to be in 
plants. Long-dead plants supply us with our chief 
source of energy to-day. For our chief source of 
energy to-morrow we snail probably look to alcohol 
from living plants. Many people seem to be surprised 
at the idea of using alcohol for driving a car or an 
engine ; but that is only because of its associations 
wito drinking. One of the chief ideas associated 
with alcohol tor drinking purposes is high cobt But 
most of the cost is due to taxation, and a great deal 
of the rest to the need for maturing, bottling, adver- 
tismg, and retail selling. As a matter of fact, pure 
alcohol is not only an excellent fuel, but cm be 
produced extremely cheaply. It can be got from any 
sugary or starchy substance, but to-day is ^ueraliy 
made out of the waste from paper factories, from 
potatoes, or from a very cheap form of molasses oriled 
black strap. Already there are special tank steamers 
that take h^ voliimies of black strap across the sea 
to be used iu alcolml factories. 

The fact that power alcohol can now be , made 
cheaply^ is due to a quite recent srientiSe diseO?^ - 
oOaewning distiHation, whieh makes B easy to gri 
prariii^ly pure alcohol (99^ per oent pnte) out of 
moloatos os potatom, wh^pis less than ten ymuEs ago 
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ma oa a Italf-and-lialf mixtias of alcohol aad petrol: 
oomotoreial motor foela with ihom 10 to 25 per cent 
of ideqhol are on the market in Sweden, Omman;. 
Amttndiai and deewhere. Aa I aaid, power dcohol 
can bf) made hrom any ataxchy or aneary material. 
So.it mm often be got out of all kinda of agricnltural 
pxMubta that in theae daya of ao-called overproduction 
would otherwiae be wanted. In the near future it is 
‘ m<m tiian probable that many nationa will aave on 
thdr bill for imported fuel by making a good deal of 
alcohol out *of home-grown crops. But, in the long 
run, it ia Ukely that we ahall use the tropica, where 
plant life is so luauriant in its growth, as our great 
Source of power alcohol. There we could easily grow 
enough vejmtnble material to supply all the alcohol 
needed by the world. A hundred or two hundred 
years from now, it ia to be expected that the rich 
plant-growing regions near the E^nator will be to the 
world what the coal-mining areas are now. Great 
factories will distill the alcohol, tank steamers will 
transport it to be stored in big tanks—in fact, it will 
be handled much as oil and petrol are now, only there 
will be ten times as much of it used. It will be the 
Alcohol Age. In that age the tropics will have become 
the centre of gravity for power production, and the 
world’s economic geography will be drawn on quite 
difrerent lines from those of to-day. 


The Coming War and England 

Apropos of the coming war, which is almost 
inevitable, Tha Living Age discusses where 
England will stand when it breaks out : 

Where, then, will England stand when the next 
^war, emergency arises ? The answer depends on what 
'p^y is ruling the country at the time. The present 
Conservative leaders can be counted on to take the 
side of the weaker European coalition in order to 
prevent a strong group of powers from creating a 
stable, self-sufficient Europe from which British 
exports would be exclude, and such a group of 
power! may be formed the moment Italy becomes 
convinced that Germany is sufficiently rearmed to 
attack France. As Bobert Dell, one of the keenest 
' British students of European affairs, says: 

"I was in Italy in March, and left it with the 
profound conviction that the whole nation ia being 
systematically prepared and trained for war. But 
Mussolini does not want war until Germany is ready 
and, naturally, would prefer, if possible, to get 
Dalmatia’ and attain his other objectives without it. 
Hence his proposal of the Four-Power Pact. It 
was evident in Marvffi that the Italians were embarra¬ 
ssed by the naif candor of their Naai partners, and 
tile embarrassment must have been increased 
by such incidents as Herr von Papen’s speech at 
Munster on Mot 14.” 

And Mr. Ddl looks for war in the not distant 
future: . 

**rbere is a good time coming for the armament 
manufecturera, for the (disaimameut draft) convention 
ielt(^ the unrestrioted private manufacture of arms 
in \Gecmany and &e other cmintries whero it was 
abeduhed % tim peace tiealiea and annuls the pro- 
idSdtioh of tile impbrt aad expori df arins mto and 
ebohtim It ia arid tifet ^mda and 
^ wtaririag ovtrifrie M Tri'ld ba dnt m 
,.‘; e«Doei| 



record of the' Britkh Government during the last 
sixteen months at G^eva there is aothug so tHmdc 
aa its persistent opporition to the sOppression of the 
private manufacture of armaments, which is the hAut 
of the whole matter, aa the head of the delegation of 
a Great Power said to me a few days ago.” 

But the British Government' that nas left this- 
‘black record’ is no more permanent tiian any other 
political institution m changing Europe and even a 
preventive war would present difficulties. The Statist 
coinments as foUoivs in this connection : 

‘Germany obviously has not the means of<bringing 
about by force the territorial revisions sbe is under¬ 
stood to desire. The simple fact, for example that 
Poland has a mobilizable force of nearly one and a 
garter million men, compared with 100,000 in the 
michsicf-kr (and the private armira cannot be counted 
as an effective offensive force) should put a stop to 
any ambitions in that direction. On the other hand, 
a preventive war undertaken by B>ance and Poiana 
would be almost as foolish. Germany could not and 
probably would not attempt to defend her frontiers 
against such a combination, but the invaders wonld 
find that a guerrilla war with about a million armed 
Nazis and the whole German nations at the fever 
point of Nationalist feeling would be a different 
proposition from the invasion of the Bnhr in 1923. 
UnfesB the political leaders of the countries concerned 
suddenly succumb to an attack of -complete imlwoility 
we may dismiss the possibility of war in the 
immediate future as absurd,’. 

The danger, as 2he iStaUst goes on to say, ‘Ues 
rather a few years ahead,’ and it u impossible to 
foretell at the present time what the situation will 
be even a year or two from now. 


Communism and Christianity 

A writer describes the Communist attitude 
towards religion in Unitg : 

The attack on Christianity has been marshalied on 
three fronts. Long-range artillcOT fires well-rimed 
shots at three main sections of Christian frith. The, 
historicity of Jesus is denied ; the claim that the erily 
Christians were persecuted is arid to be counted^ 
that Christianity was in origin and always will he- 
utterly foreign to Communism. 

At the present time, science with full irrefutability: 
proves that Christ at no time and at no place evee 
existed, that the gospels were written oonriddtribhT'b! 
later. But, if Christ never was, then from whewi 'iip.. i 
that case appeared Christianity ? Marxism says .tinA'' 
every religion is a product of the sociri life m 
kind; therefore, if we want to understand ia a 
scientific sense the arising of Christianity, we 
first of all find for oursrives an answer as to,- 
kind of social relation existed at the time irhmi' 
tianity appeared. (From “Religion and the 
Struggle” one of the series on . what a wotker 
know who becomes a member of the Cfehm^ 
Party. Page 7.) 

It SchweiUser denied the genuinepeas of tisd^ i 
of Jesus written by Benan and other 
his day, the Communist denies hUgorieri 
lives of ^us writteA hy Luke, M|ah», Marip#; 

Joim. laiey riw them mi * * ' " 

fietkma ot iri^u« lahrik^ 
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apumt lack of knowledge of I^ile^n^ 
.Jfd^eaaiiy and cuatoms; end tp tke endent pbuosopm- 
dui and tnydical interests of' Jdfan. 

social strata whose members came into Chris- 
tiinlty were made up of de-elassed elements, slaTe 
nuw^ and' slaves, traders and ptty artisans, and 
least of all were peasants. In the second century, 
“O^n wrote, “Origimd Ohristimtity was a religion 
urimarily of slaves, freedmen and artisans.” And 


dustin, also of the second century, directly proved in 
a letter of apologv addressed to the government and 
in substance to ml society, that Christianity was not 
an enemy of the a^vernment, with the characteristic 
assarance, that “Our hopes are not directed to the 
present.” (From “Origm of Christianity.” by Tobin, 
page 86-87). Basing his judgment on this and like 
evraence, the Communist comes to the conclusion 
that 

The Christian religion is a religion of the oppressed 
who do not see any exit from their terrible situation 
hmie on the earth in a class society. Christianity is a 
religion of backward, downtrodden, politically uncon- 
seions elements not welded into the class of working 
people," (From “What the Worker Should Know 
\^o is Entering the Communist Party,” page 10). 

By a feat of dialectic reasoning, the Christian is 
descnbed as an oppressed person who sufTers no 
persecution. He was oppressed but endured his 
oppression, being comforted by the hopes of a future 
hfe. “Whatever comforts the slave, instead of raising 
him up to revolt against bis slavery,” wrote Iienin, 
“helps the slave owner." The allegra persecutions of 
early Christians are flatly declared counterfeited. 


XTsuriouB Debts 

The Month has the following note on usurious 
debts : 

It ifl io be hoped that the incubus of debts, 
wbethm* national or internaticnal, which is largely the 
result of having a varying standard of vamc, and 
is Kt the bottom of much of the world’s financial 
dtstiees may induce economic experts to recognise the 
difference between loans for reproductive enterprises, 
for which continued interest may rightly be re¬ 
quired,. and loans which are wholly consumed in 
meeting some immediate need, interest on which, 
prolonged after the amount has been returned, would 
semn to be of the nature of usury. Professor Keynes, 
,by whose theories President Boosevelt is said to be 
much influenced, has not hesitated to say : 

• The medievu Church was wise to make a 
fundamental distinction between usury and a share 
in emergent profits. The war-debts are a case of 
ptoe usury. Mail, December 12, 1932.) 

In practice, those who finance iudustiy, take the 
risks of industry : unproductive ventures generally 
pay DO dividends t but those who finance the State 


fht Beal D^noo of BoUgioii : 

Wallace W. Willard describes in HVii 
DtE^^ne tile true nature of rdtig^on, in wh^qn 
lies Us true defence: 

These r^ections of currant thought point to the 
self-sufficiency of religion. Bising mta a {Kwat 
beyond the concept it exisfe in its own ^ht and is 
not dependent on any body of concepts. Rather it 
gives rise to conceptual systems which are imperfect 
and often erratic efforts to express in inttilecUial 
symbols that which in itself is non-rationaL In 
other words rtiigion so considered is autonomous. 


confine^ his approv^ ^ to investmmitt wldcb 
secure ’^wourable opportunities for 
iaovid^>tiie labtmr einmc^ed produces, feshlts whlti^ 
are retillf It ui#.bs hn luilifing 

“ninr oiRier laindfuitry” mj 

frout,t|» ja^esqnt ^haosj;:, tl^ tMteilwas of,the 


As Dean Inge has expressed it “MyeticUm (which 
the Dean has characteinsed as 'pure rdigion’) has 
(tiven to the spiritual life the right to stand on its 
own feet and rest on its own eridence.” 

Too long has religion paid obeisance to the con¬ 
cept. The time has come when a defensive attitude 
must give way to an offensive. A religion that is 
ever anxious to make peace with science, philoaoidiy 
and psychology is bankrupt. Religion is made to 
command and not to serve. 

There are signs that the tide is turning and that 
religion, relievra of the incubus of misconceptions 
ana doubts. 

“Muffled from sight in formal robes of proof’ 
is about to reassert itself as a simple and el^entai 
power in human life. 

This tendency is seen not only in the growing 
impatience with conceptual systems that often blind 
the souls of men to the deeper reatities which ^ they 
only succeed in obscuring, .out in the positive spiritmu 
int^retatioos that are piercing the intdlecturi 
wrappings of reality and discovering the simple and 
basic truths on which religion rests. 

It would not be an ovor-bold assertion to say 
that science is to-day doing more to make religion 
real in the minds of thinking men than are the 
professional theologians. The professional theologian 
still too often speaks a lan^age in bondage to the 
concept and in a dialect foreign to the inodes of 
modern thought. On the Other hand, science with 
its empirical approach to truth and its reliance on 
experience is paving the way, though unwittingly, for 
a new appreciation of religion as a vital reality in 
human life. 


Naval Btiilding Race Between Japan 
and the D. 8. A. 

The New Ji^ubtm has the following note on 
the new naval ouilding race between Japan and 
the United States: 

Ibe United States and Japan ate now pofoigoi 
in a naval milding race. The fact that it ki 
proceeding witobi the limits of the txeatiee 
Washington and London does not at all mlt^^ the 
' serloosness of the situation. New# dUpatcllM fitora 
Jaiun indicate that our sew appropriation of 
miltioD for naval building has created the greU^ 
coneternation. Ihe have cOnteiidm for 

tiivdve years that the |»5# rtiiio lor Orei^: Bxjtidn> 
^thq. United Staten 

towa. thi^,i^ 

Ihn world. Ae loe^ iul. 
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sktfD its beyt mpunMot. Kowi bowevor, it will be 
used agil^ iaivill locoei The n«T«l limitstaon treaty 
b almoM the (Hdy oae of Japan’s. interoationu 
ctmtnots of seeent years wluoh she has not openly 
<» ta(dtly repudiated; and in her presmt mood it 
would not tain much to caiue her to tear up tins 
"aarreement with the othos. Secretary Swanson and 
Pcesidmit Booeerdt may have set fire to a fuse 
attached to a much biggm: bomb than either of them 
eernns to realize. 


The Frohlem of Housing and Building in 
Modem Times 

In the same paper, a writer describes the 
problems confronting the modern house-builder 
and architect: 

The first snccessful attempts made recently in 
European cities to clear away slums and to build 
decent bousing on a large scale were undertaken by 
modern architects. Modern architects rediscovered 
that man is the scale, that wbat counts is man and 
his activities, that man had been actively engaged 
in digging oil wells, develoi»ng railroads, automobiTes, 
harvesting machines, electric lights, telephones, 
wireless, and that all th^ activities nad modified his 
points of view, his requirements, his very life, while 
architects meanwhile bad gone on playing with 
“picture” architecture. It is to the acceptance of man 
as the scale for architecture, instead of a king as at 
Versmlles. God as at Mont Bt. Michel, or a tomb as 
in the Pyiamids, that we owe the present tendeney in 
housing. Modern architects had to investigate concern- 
ponry life until they found the real moaning, the real 
inspiration of their vocation. Step by step they followed 
the private activity of man. They realized that the 
wash basin must be at the most convenient height, that 
when a roan works the light must be in the most 
convenient place. Wbat should be the height and 
size of the tables and chairs when be eats br^fast ? 
Can the room be so arranged that the morning son 
will shine on the breakfast table ? How muen time 
does an individual spend going from his front door 
to the factory or the office ? Mnst he take the sub¬ 
way, street car or a bus ? Ail these diagrams, all 
these charts were drawn up for architecture and its 
ally, oity planning. Half the space of an attic under 
the 6ld>&Bhioncd pitched roof had been a total waste. 
Gonldift roofs be made flat ? Couldn’t sun porches, 
recreation terraces, out-(^-door games, be arranged 
there wi^out additional cost ? Then for almost 
the first time in the history of architecture, the vital 
question of mon^ was analyzed. Why was this value 
attiibnted to this piece of land and that value to 
another ? Why do sections of cities become slums ? 
The modern architect tabulate, progress, write down 
the answers. 

This is what modern architects—and sociologists 
—mean by, housing today, not what real-estate 
promoters mean by it. This is what we hope the 
present government mMlis by it. Among the goals 
to be reached are : rents to be etriotly idatra to 
wagm ; houses to cover ho sabre 40 per cent 
pf Ihe gnmiid so that toofh its fair 

«haro. of «r, sun and vw t 
'lai^,'fhoaga'timple.ihnd 

.We la id 
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minimum , decent hygleuk standards with up-to-date 
plumbing. Thue is no Icmger any mccuse for walled-in 
courts 1 1 might even say that any project which 
featured inside coorta should be condemned without 
farther analysis. 


Industrial Education in The United States 

The, JntermHono[ Tjobmir Betdew describes the 
system of industrial education in the United 
States : 

The term “industrial education” in the United 
SUden includes not only apprenticeship and vocationdi 
training, but also the_ training or re-training of 
adults, vocational guidance for children, and 
teacher training. I’rogress in such education in 
1928-] OIK) was marked by a large increase in 
occupations included in training programmes, by 
increased enrolements, expenditure, and courses, by the 
inclusion in programmes of more occupations of the 
highly specialize and semi-skilled type, by farther 
co-operation between joint advisory training committees 
snd the educational authorities, and by a more critical 
attitude towards the training of teachers. 

Among factors contributing towards the spread of 
industrial training were : recognition of the respon¬ 
sibility of public schools to provide tnuning for 
specializeil and semi-skilled jobs, the needs for short 
courses which would assist workers to secure 
promotion, and an increased knowledge of the types 
of occupations for which training under pumic 
school auspices might be attempted. This , last is the 
outcome of occupational studies on a National or 
Btate scale of thcL reports of joint advisory training 
committees, and of ‘Bremen conferences” (lectures to 
foremen having the responsibility for the training of 
those under them). Unemployment is also tho^ht 
to be a factor which has increased enrolment in full- 
time classes. This is ascribed to the laws which in 
certain Btates, require all young people up to a given 
age who are not at work to attend school, as well as to 
the volniitary attendance at such classes of unemployr 
ed youths who are over the compulsory school 

In the domain of vocational guidance an increase 
in activity is noted It is now generally recognirod 
that vocational guidance should have a part in school 
programmes, but experiments are still bdng eonduoted' 
to decide what that part should be. On oerta^ 
broad principles, however, aereement has bemi reaWC 
as, for example, the need that high school pOpilL 
should be given opportunities to study and aWy^ 
the major vocational groups, the need lor givii;^ 
advice as part of a vocational guidance programtafit{: 
the need to include placement aod foliow-np 
ill such programmes, and for studying the 
interests, and social backgrounds of indivi4pijllt 
discover the ^Ktssible bearing they may have 
choice of a career. Nine Btates have. — 
programmes under way, no less tlum seven 
having been started within the last two ye^ 
with in the report. The organization of vo--' 
guidance pn^rammes inolndes talks by. sp 
to grot4>a of pupils, and the tdteudiuiee. at s^ 
persons competent to. advise pupils Sonee^^ 

oocupati®®** th^ think thw/voutd’, .*’**' 

The complsint is made that the —-J—- 
of hi^ wWls AW sti4: too 1' 
pro|eB88»Md?#vW 
ts eonsidteedri ’ 
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of tbe application of mechanical aptitude testa rocational 
guidance ia refered to. Though the attitude towards 
anch teats ia atill critical, they are not condemned. 
Considm-able progress along these lines has been made, 
And investigations continue with a view to determining 
the reliability of mechanical tests. 


The Revolt in Chinese Turkestan 

The political and military troubles in Sinkiang 
or Chinese Turkestan have drawn considerable 
attention in India but have not been fully 
explained. Mr. Wang Ching-wei, the President 
of the Ex^mtive Yuan, ciescribes the situation 
from the Chinese point of view in TVdc People's 
Tribune : 

The trouble in Sinkiang broke out as far 
back as the middle of April. The causes were 
not quite clear at that time, what was known 
being barely the fact that there had been 
opposition against Chin Ju-Jen, the then Provincial 
Chairman, on the part of a portion of the people 
and that subsequently, Liu Wen-Lung, then Pro- 
vindal Commissioner for Edneation and Bhang Bhih- 
Tsai, then Chief-of-Staff‘ to the Border Defence 
Commissioner, also rose in opposition to Chin with 
the result that the latter was compelled to leave the 
Provincial Capital with Liu Wen-Lung and Bheng 
Shih-Tsai assuming respectively the posts of Acting 
Provincial Chairman and Acting Border Defence 
Commissioner. 

As a matter of general principle, it would have 
been improper for a Provincial Commissioner and a 
Ohief-of-Staff to oppose their superior officials. 
However, realizing that there were a number of causes 
underlying the present trouble in Sinkiang, the 
Central Government did not wish to take any definite 
action before it was thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts. Accordingly, it appoint&l Chief-of-Staff Huang 
Mu-Bung as Pacincation Commissioner for Sinkiang 
and sent him there to conduct a personal investiga¬ 
tion of the situation. 

Since bis arrival in Sinkiang by airplane, (General 
Huang has submitted from time to time telegraphic 
reports on the situation. It was not until then that 
the actual state of affairs in Sinkiang became known 
to the Government. It also became clear that the 
causes of the Sinkiang trouble were chiefly to be 
attributed to the improper measures taken by the 
former Chairman. Chin Ju-Jen. 

The inhabitants of Sinkiang may be broadly 
divided into the natives and the Hans (f.e., the 
Chinese inroper). The natives are mostly Moham- 
madans. There are among the Hans, persons who 
also profess Mohammedanism; these are known as 
“Han-Mohammedans,” Apart from these, there are 
also several other minority races. In this connection, 
it is important to realize that freedom of belief is 

S iaranteed by Law and that races are equal before 
e Law. There may be differences in reli^ous beliefs 
and in language and customs between the various 
races, but f^ere should not be any political discrimina¬ 
tion. And n'evw since tbe National Revolution in 
China has one rdigion been allowed to pmaecute 
another, or one race to oppress another race.. 

Among the inhabitants of Sinkiang tiiere are 
persons profess no zdif^n as wdl as those who 
believe in Buddhism or profess Mohmnmedanism, 


the latter being the most nnmmous. But 
standing the fact that he was Chairman of the urh<^ 
province, Chin Ju-Jen has gratuitously insulted thie 
religion professed and worshipped by me majority of 
tbe provincials, the Mohammedans, by divesting^ 
without the authorization of the Central Qovernmmit, 
the Mohammedan prince of Hami of his position imd 
titles and, furthermore, conflBcating his properties, 
thereby throwing the people in general into a state 
of unrest and arousing the resentment and indigna¬ 
tion of the Mohammraans in particular. This is one 
of the chief causes of the Sinkiang trouble, and for 
this (;!hiD Ju-,Ten must bo held fully responsible. 

Nor indeed can Chin Ju-Jen escape blame for 
the general political maladministration in Sinkiang, 
the lack of discipline of the troops and tbe un¬ 
authorized conclusion with Soviet Russia of a so- 
called Sinkiang Soviet I’rovisional Commercial 
Agreement. It is needless to point out that the 
power of conducting foreign relations rests exclusively 
in the hands of the Central Government and that 
the local Government has absolutely no right of 
concluding any agreement with foreign countries. 
The offence against the State which Chin Ju-Jen haa 
committed in thus concluding an agreement with the 
Soviet Union without the authorization of the 
Government, is indeed one of no little seriousness. 
Thus, although it would have been improper for Liu 
Wen-Lung and Sheng Shih-Tsai to oust their superior 
official, wc must not at present lose sight of the 
fact that the Sinkiang trouble was precipitate almost 
entirely by the maladministration of Chin Ju-Jen, 
and in this light the Central Government naturally 
could not blame Liu Wen-Lung and Sheng Shih- 
Tsai. 

Following the outbreak of the Sinkiang trouble, 
Ma Chung-Ying, a Divisional Commander, moved 
his troops from the Kansu border into Sinkiang. 
Notwithstanding the repeated telegraphic orders from 
the Military Affairs, Commission enjoining him to 
stop his advance Ma, while nominally professing 
obedience, continued in his advance until he finally 
occupied Ku-cbeng, a city which is only about 1(X> 
li distant from Tihua, tbe Provincial Capital. It was 
thus nothing short of a revolt that he was attempting 
to stage. 

Upon his arrival at Tihua, Pacification Commis¬ 
sioner Huang had endeavoured to pacify Ma by 
peaceful means. These, however, turned out to be 
fruitless. As a result, Sheng Shih-Tsai was compelled 
to engage Ma and succeeded finally in repulsing the 
latter on June 14. Chang Pei-Yuan, a Divisional 
Ciommaiider at Hi also assisted in the campaign 
against Ma. 

From the above, it should be obvious that we 
must place the respoDsibility for the Sinkiang trouble, 
not upon the shoulders of the l^pH not upon lin 
Wens-Lung and Sheng Shih-Tsai. but entirely upon 
Chin Ju-Jen and Ma Chung-Ying—the trouble 
being first precipi^ted by Chin Ju-Jen and later 
aggravated by Ma Chung-Ying. It may be added 
th^ these two delinquents will be dealt with by tbe 
(Rivernment in a fair and proper manner. 

Religion of the American Indian 

The, Inquirer dewirihoe the religion of tho 
American Indian : 

The troth about American Indian rel^ton is- 
revealed in the ?V-an«oeribn« of reaeoroh sooietiee, socht 
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«8 tiie Bureau of American BthnoloKj and the 
United States GeoKropbical and Geological Surrey, 
but it is reaching the public in more popular books— 
chiefly in volumes- or American Indian poems and 
stories. Longfdlow’s ‘Hiawatha’ was, of course, a 
pioneer book. Indians themselves are beginning to 
share in the work of making their faith known to the 
world. ‘The Soul of an Indian’ by Charles Alexander 
Eastman, is an indispensable book to those who want 
to know about the Red man’s religion. 

One of the most beautiful bonks on the native 
religion of Atneriea is ‘The Indian’s Book.’ edited by 
Natalie Curtis. The book is described as ‘An Oflering 
by the American Indians of Indian Lore, Musical and 
Narrative, to form a Record of the Bongs and 
Legends of their Race.’ 

Turning over the pages of this book wo realize 
that Dr. Eastman is right when he says that the 
American Indian’s Holy Bx>k is ‘‘a mingling of 
history, poetry, and prophecy, of precept and folk-lore, 
even such as the modern reader finds within the 
covers of his Bible.” 

Students of Comparative Religion must not neglect 
the unwritten Scriptures of the American Indians. 

One of the Indians tells Natalie (hirtis how 
Lololomai, the chief of the Hopis, prays ; 

He goes to the edge of the cliff and turns to the 
rising sun—Then he prays for all the people. He 


asks that we may have rain and corn and melons, and 
and that our fields may bring us plenty. But these 
are not the only things he prays for. Ho prays that 
all the people may have health and long life and be 
happy and good in their hearts. And Hopis are not 
the only people ho prays for. He prays for everybody 
in the whole world—everybody. And not people 
alone; Lololomai prays for all the animals. And 
not animals alone; Lololomai prays for the plants. 
He prays for everything that has life. 

We would do well to remember the Prayer of the 
Hopis—the People of Peace. 

I have been reading an American Indian Story — 
'Black Elk Speaks,’ by John G. Neihardt. There is 
a prayer in that book, too—the prayer of Black Elk 
himself. After explaining the symbdism of the 
Calumet, or Pipe of i*eace, Black Elk sends out a 
voice to the powers of the four quarters that are 
one Power: 

Great Spirit, lean close to the earth that you may 
hear the voice I send...Hear me, four quarters of the 
world—a relative I am ! Give me strength to walk 
the soft earth- rel.itive to all that is ! Give me the 
eyes to see and the mind to understand, that I may 
be like you. With your power only can 1 face the 
winds... 

The Red man has a valuable contribution to make 
to the religious thought of the United World. 







Colonization Scheme and Soul^ AMcan Indians The Indian Agent in the F. M. S. 


South African correspondent of the Hmlu 
sent the following cable : 

PiBTKRMAKmnvmi, Irt. 

A bitter attack against tho Government of 
India was made at a meeting by Mr. Albert 
Christopher, a former President of the South 
African Indian Congress, and one of the 
principal opponents of the colonization inquiry. 
No Indian, he said, desirwl to go an<l, there¬ 
fore, the inquiry was an unwanted one. Since 
the assisted emigration scheme had been .in 
existence thirteen thousand Indians had left 
the Union. They had helped to sell the birth¬ 
right of their fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters and they were not prepared to do 

it again. „ x i- • i 

The Government of India, said 
Mr. Christopher, always surrendered the 
rights of ITnion Indians—first, when in the 
Cape Town Agreement they agreed to 
repatriation, and again last year when the 
colonization scheme was devised. As colonial 
born ami settlers the Indians hml every 
right to remain and they did not desire to 
go out of the Union. 

It may be noted liere that the last conference 
of the South African Indian Congress passed a 
resolution in favour of co-operating with the 
Government. Besides this the_ Executive 
Committee of the South African Indian Congress 
decid^ on July 9th to appoint Mr. S. R. Naidu 
as their representative to co-openite with the 
Union Government in investigating the possi¬ 
bilities of the settlement, in other countries, of 
South African Indians in acconlanre with the 
resolution of the Round Table Conference in 
Cape Town in 19.T2. Under these circumstances 
we see no reason why this agitation for nra- 
co-operation should have been started at this 
stage. There was considerable force in die words 
ofMr. Sorabjee Rustorajee when he swd at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee : “If we are 
true to our word we must appoint a represenlaUve. 
While we fully appreciate the sentiments that have 
actuated"SOTO"tried woriters as Mesws Albwt 
Christopher and Manilal Qaiidhi to eppose the 
decision tff the Congretsa we are sorry ve cannot 
agree widi the arguments that haw been pot 
forward by them. 


Mr. fjouis Thivy has contributed a thoughtful 
letter to the Indian Association Bulletin of Penang 
on the^ appointment of a successor to Rao 
riahib Kunhiraman Nair. 

Speculation is rife as to who will be his 
successor. The Government of India do not 
^pear to have so far made any selection. 
Their attention perhaps is at present being 
rivetted more to problems nearer home. They 
will, however, be deciding soonj but whether 
this time they will send an 1. C. S. man or 
one from the cadre of Deputy Collectors, as 
hitherto, is a matter for conjecture. I am sure 
I will be expressing the opinion of every 
Indian here if I say that it is their wish that 
an I. C. S. officer should be sent in future. 
Unfortunately, however, we have no institution 
which would speak for the whole of Malaya 
on occasions like this. If there was such an 
Association it could today give expression to 
its feelings by sending a cable to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Dr. Lanka Rundaram, very likely after obtain¬ 
ing the views of the leaders of the Indian 
community here, advocated the change. I 
am sure he has the backing of the whole 
Indian community in Malaya in this action of 
his. We trust the Government of India will 
not spurn our wishes and dismiss it ns of no 
import. 

From what one gathers from reports in the 
local press, it looks as if the Government of 
India do not favour the views expressed by 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram. It is difficult to imagine 
that the Government of India really mean to say 
that “the post in question is not one, such as 
requires the anointment of a full time Civi¬ 
lian officer.” There is sufficient work for a 
Civilian officer here even if he is capable of 
doing twiG| the work of the present incumbent. 

If a iion^fficial is sent, as recommended by 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram, it would be better stiu. 
Failing that at least a Civilian. 

In this connection I would wish to bring to 
the notice of the Government of India the 
' ' gre^t hardship to which an Agent is put to 
when iie. first arrives in this country. He 
mrives here as a stranger. Most probatdy he has 
no friends. If he riiouid oome wini bis family his 
difficulties are enhanced. When he lands her| 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S PHILOSOPHY OF TRUTH 

Sfttdin/in Iielalknt to Wrsicni Miiylif isnt 
By VKRIUEB ET.WIN 

Bmjt T\v(i 


1 

I conchulfid the first jiart of this essay 
by sayinp; that the tnio mysfu',, the man 
whoso life is full and real, will seek 
for Truth .dong each <>f the thr <'0 
paths -the luystieal, tlio. intolleotual and tlu. 
moral. “As ho prossos foiward with all tho 
powers of his .spirit dedicated to his high 
(piost, ho will find that the throe paths 
gradually convorge in one, llo will find 
hirusolf treading wearily bu' with a s.-erot 
owdtation along the path of Sorrows. Koi 
th(‘ Road of Truth loads to no other hill save 
that of Calvary ' 

Such a mystio is Mahatma Gandhi. As 
wo shall see non. oaoh of the throe path.s is 
familiar to him. And tho most familiar of 
all is the Bath of the (Toss whioh ho atili 
treads with so loft\ a courage. 

The Litiu /vs.sv ito boj^ in the scholastio 
tradition, moans the same as Vcrum (true) 
and riitiiiiiii (good). Similarly the Sanskrit 
Sat conuotoa not only Being but also the 
True and the (jtmd. So the Mahatma says. 
‘Tho word So/z/o (Truth) is derived from 
Hal, meaning to he. Haft,‘a then is being. 
Noihirig but Truth has existence. Hence 
the definition of God is Sat. Better that 
Truth should be called God than God Truth," 


At the beginning of his autobiography he 
says, "I worship God as Truth only . ,. Often 
in my progro.ss 1 liavo h;ui faint glimpses of 
tho Ab.soluto Truth, (lod^ and daily convic¬ 
tion is growing upon mo. that ho aloiu' i.s re.al 
and all «*lso is uui’oa!." "My tinifonu e-xperi- 
oiico,' he says again, “Ija'- oonvincod me that 
there is no other Cod than 'rrnth." 

At Ceoeva in ITU, thi. Miluitma was 
asked wltv li(' r'-garUed C(*d a,s Truth. His 
•UHWi r is nl great imputaiiee 

‘In my early ae saic, ‘i was taught to 

•eiie.o -.vliit in Hindu are as ihi- 

ihiM!-;ue’ iKiiniis of 1 . 'A Ui'.n 1 canii; Ui study 
(shun I fouiiil thill Dl.iin Ino hod in iny nnm V 
'or (lull I wnnlil sny ..-ilh ihiis'' who any, Hod 
is Love, ilnil Hml is Eivt lliif di-op tiowii in me 
i Used (o s.iy linit tliiuieii 'loii may he love, Hmi 
s 'Irii'h. iihorc aii If i' i- r/'',sil)l(; for the human 
tongue to c'vc ih" ti.iiini .Icaeription of ((od, I 
■i.u’c eoioe to thi < on<;lusiin: Mint for mjPi'H, (tod 
IS 'I null. Ihii I'lo .l(■ll^ n",> ! weni. n bio|) furiher 
.•'111 siii.l that Inifh is Hoil. You will atie the 
iino d.'ll.I,.lion hei'v .ni tie' two si.at.nmcnta, that 
HoJ is ridth jnd 'lin h i.s Hoil. .Viid I eatne to 
'.lint eoi>( liision after e miinuous nnd rnientless 
acareh alKn I'ru h whuii heiraii iienrly fifty years 
ago I I hen loiind iliaf th*' ii'ian'st approach to 
r.-iith was through ieve Id;', J also found that 
love has in.iny nitjaning'’ ui the, English language 
at least and thai hnmnn Ic.? in iho sense of 
passion could heeome a d.'grading thing also. 1 
foniiil too that love in the sense of ahimm had 
only a hnai'ed nuuihcr of voiaries In the world. 
Biu 1 never found a don'olc meaning in roiuieciioii 
with 'I'ruth and tiul '.vei. atheisit. had demurred 
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to the ncccBBity or power of Truth. But in their 
paosioii for diseoverin^ truth the atheists have not 
hesitated to deny the very existence of (lod—from 
their own point of view rightly. And it w'as 
because of this reason ing that I saw that rather 
than say that (lod is 1'ruth ! should say that 
Truth IS tiod.... 

“And then we have another thing in Itindu 
|)hilosophy -that (Sod alone is and nothing else 
exists. In fact the Sanskrit word for Truth is a 
word which literally nienns that which exists, 
Sfi/. l‘''or these and several othei' reasons I have 
come to the conclusion that the definition—Truth 
is (jod -gives me the greatest satisfaction.'’ 

Here tlic Mahatma approaches very near 
to St. Augnstine, though tlu' latter would not 
have said that nothing save God existed but 
that nothing existed e.xeept in God. But 1 
think that the Mahatma means that Truth, 
which is the Supreme and Ultimate Reality, 
is the foundation of all existence, of all things 
that are real. ‘‘Truth is the Sovereign 
principle which includes numerous other 
principles.” All lesser and partial truths 
derive their reality from the Ifltimate 'Prnth. 

H 

Perhaps the most original and striking 
thing in the Mahatma’s teaching is his insis¬ 
tence that an all-embracing and universal 
love is the only path to Truth. Several of 
our Western mystics have said the same 
thing, but none of them - J think—has worked 
out tiu! implications of this love in so detailed 
and practical a fashion. For the Mahatma 
liove is no sentiment : it is the sternest and 
most practical of realities. It means ahinmn 
or non-violence. “.Search after Truth without 
non-violence is impossible. Non-violence 
and Truth are inseparable like the two sides 
of a coin. Non-violence is the means and 
Truth the aim. Truth is God, and there is 
only one way to realize him and that is the 
path of non-violence.” “.\ pcrrect vision of 
'Pruth,” he says in the farewell chapter of 
his autobiography, “can only follow a com¬ 
plete realization of Ahitusn. To sec the 
universal and all-pervading spirit of 'Pruth 
face to face one must be able to love ti;e 
meanest of creation as oneself.” 

In a talk with Madame Montessori, the 
Mahatma said, “J am impatient to I'calizc 
the presence of my Maker, who to me 
embodies Truth, and in the early part of my 
career I discovered that if 1 was to realize 


'rruth r must obey, even at the cost of my 
life, the law of love. And having been 
blessed with children, I discovered that the 
law of love could be best understood and 
learned through little children.” N\ e might 
continue (|UOting indefinitely, for this is the 
Gospel w'hich the Mahatma has proclaimed 
unwearicdly in every corner of India. But 
one more ([notation must suffice. In a village 
in Bengal, during his tour in that prov'ince, 
he .said, is my God and Truth is 

my God. When I look for Ahinisa, Truth 
says, l''ind it out through me. When 1 look 
for Truth, Ahim.sa says, Find it out through 
me.” 

'The reason why love and non-violence 
are the necessary foundations of the search 
for Truth is that 'Truth is the law of the 
universe, and the law of man’s own being, 
while violence and hatred disturb the 
harmony of the universe and break the law 
of our being. We cannot find Truth if we 
are out of harmony with the universe. “Not 
violence, not untruth, but non-violence, 
'Truth is the law of our being.” “The worUl 
rests upo i the bedrock of Safijd. or 'Truth. 
Asafija meaning untruth also means non¬ 
existence and Saf}/a or 'Pruth also im-ans 
that which is.” 'The triumph of 'Pruth over 
untruth, of Love over hatred is therefore 
certain, for the unreal is bound to be oon- 
([ucred by the real. We can have our part 
in the victory of Truth when wc become one 
with 'Truth through love. 

Nature is beautiful because it L the 
unsullied revelation of the 'Pruth at the heart 
of the world. Children are beautiful, because 
they show us the 'Pruth as it would naturally 
reign over the world wore it not corrupted. 
But violence mars the beauty of nature, and 
hides its loveliness, and the cult of hatred 
soon changes the sweet innocence on the 
faces of little children. 'Truth is the natural 
home of the soul, and to that home there is 
but one door, whieh is love. 

in 

Like all the great 'Pruth-mystics the 
Mahatma believe.s that 'Truth can only be 
realized by a life of 'Truth. 'Phe foundation 
of this life is love. But with St. Bernard, 
the Mahatma stresses the need of humility. 



MAHATMA (JANDIII’S rHJJA)SOPHV OF TIIFTH 
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‘‘The seeker after truth shoiiid be humbler 
than the dust. The world eriishes the dust 
under its feet, but the seeker after truth 
should so humble himself that even the dust 
could crush him. Only then, and not till 
then, will he have a glimpse of Truth.” “So 
long as one does not of his own free will put 
himself last among his fellow creatures, there 
is no salvation for him.” “'Fruth is not to 
be found by anybody who has not got an 
abundant sense of humility. If yon would 
swim on the bosom of the ocean of Truth 
you must reduce yourself to a zero.” We 
cannot find Truth if there is any fear in our 
hearts. Humility is the fount of courage. 
“When we cease to be masters and reduce 
ourselves to the rank of servants, humbler 
than the very dust under our feet, all fears 
will roll away like mi.sts ; we shall attain 
ineffable peace, and sec Saft/ainfmi/an (the 
God of Truth) face to face.” 

Prayer must always be our fellow-traveller 
on the Road of Truth. “One discovers truth 
by patient endeavour and silent prayer. . . 
Humble and constant endeavour and silent 
prayer are always my two trusty companions 
along the weary but beautiful path that all 
seekers must tread.” 

Since Truth is the principle of ()rdei- in 
the universe, all passions wliich introduce 
disorder must be done away. “In the march 
toward.s Truth, anger, selfishness, hatred 
naturally give way, for otherwise Truth would 
be impossible to attain. A man who is 
swayed by passions may have good enough 
intentions, may be truthful in word, but he 
will never find the Truth. A successful 
search for Truth means complete deliverance 
from the dual throng such as of love and 
hate, happiness and misery.” 

1‘^specially must the seeker for Truth be 
free of sensual passion which blinds the 
eyes of the mind with the vision of its dazzling 
unrealities. “God can never be realized by 
one who is not pure in heart.” “How can 
one who is attempting to realize Truth wor¬ 
ship sensual pasion ? We know of no one 
who has realized Truth by leading a sensual 
life.” The seeker miist tread the hard steep 
pathway of self-purification, which means 
also the purification of his surroundings. 

Speaking at Geneva on WJmt u Truth, the 


Mahatma pointed out that the man who would 
make experiments with Truth must observe 
certain conditions. ‘Must as for conducting 
scientific experiments there is an indispensa¬ 
ble scientific course of instruction, in the same 
way strict preliminary discipline is necessary 
to ((ualify a person to make experiments in 
the spiritual realm. Therefore we have the 
belief based on experience, that those who 
Avould make individual search after truth 
as God, must go through several vows, as for 
instance, the vow of truth, the vow of 
lirahumchartfu (purity) -for you cannot 
possibly divide your love for Truth and God 
with anything else—the vow of non-posscs- 
wion, of poverty and non-violence, llnless 
you impose on yourselves the five voavs you 
may not embark on the experiment at all.” 

Mahatma Gandhi insists on transparency 
of character. The seeker after Truth must 
tear no man’s scrutiny. He will always be 
ready to admit mistakes. Gonfession will 
l)(; to him a means of ever greater purification. 
Writing of his attitude during the Great 
War, the Mahatma sjiys, “A devotee of 
Truth may not do anything in dcforciiee t<> 
convention. He must always hold himself 
0 ])en to correction .and whenever he discovcis 
himself to be wrong ho mn>t confess it at 
all eost> and atone for it.” It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the groate,-,t of the. Western 
'rriith-mysties also wrote the S/ortf nf his 
h'.rjM'i imriifs frith Trttfh--» title whieh might 
Oiisily serve as an alternative to the ('ouf'es- 
sious of St. .Vugiustine. 

The Mahatma has taught frankness and 
plainness of spere.li. The embroideries of 
conventional politejiess, the platitudes of 
eonventional ilaltc'ry are alien to Truth. 
Among the. tfuakers also plainness of speech 
has always been encouraged for this reason. 
The vot.-iry of Truth will lik<iwisp avoid all 
forms of exaggeration. He will not malign 
his enemies nor flutter his friends. There 
is no need for him to take oaths, for his word 
is his bond. 

This is the pathway of what the Mahatma 
has- rather unfortunately--called “relative 
truth”. “As long as I have not realized the 
Absolute Truth, so long must 1 hold by the 
relative trutli as I have conceived it. That 
relative truth must meanwhile be my beacon. 
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my iivl b'l'kl*'-. Tii(;i:gli rliis path 

is “‘(inipl.f .i!|H narrow r^s rdj);*. for 

iiK' it has iiK- qi!i<‘ki «t Hid <'iisi<‘:'b’' 

Jn iJifi piibllshrd sories of 

on the jtriiu-ipii'S o* Sntmrmati A>iiram, 
ontitl'-d Fr'no Ynai'ilu Mandit, a liookiot 
wfiich should he in llio hands of oyory 
f'ollowi'r aiul -idmin'r ol tl'o ASahaiiiui, (he 
rolafioti of the who!' .>,v*hpmc to Troth 

is very I’i'My develofteii 'I'lio Ashrsui owo's 
its very existenee to tho pursuit a.id practiee 
of Truth. Devotion ie 'rrulh is the sole 

reason for oor (Nisleoee. “AM our activities 
should b'’ centred io Truth. rruTl) should 
be the very bioatl: of onr life Wheu once 
this stafie in t!>'‘ piljii ini’s (irogresf re ieVied, 

all oth<*r rules ■ urreei liviujj ■'viH eoi.u', 

without effort, and eOedi{i)' e t - the.i. wdl hr 
instinctive.’ 'J hert uiU'^i he Truth u-. 

thought, 'rnith iu .-|u. eh. ,..id Truth m 
action. 'J’he pursuit d' 'I'ruth is real //An/, 7/, 
“It is the path that leads to tfoi], and 
therefore there i§ uo place in it lor e,ow .rdic'’, 
110 place for deleat. It is tlu- talisumn by 

wiiich death itself oecotties the ]>ortal to 
life eternal.’' The seareli for Truth means 
utter soltlessuess, detaeluneut, the readiness 
to suffer. “Freedom from all attachment is 
the realization of (fnd as Truth.” 'There 
must be rainnititi, or irdifforciiee to every 
other interest iu life. Nor only freedom 
from passion is necessary, but both for the 
married juid the iiiiiuarried a life of 
hraltittarliiii j/n i.s uee.essuiy. “'The man who 
is wedded to Truth and worshijis 'Truth alone, 
proves unfaithful to her, if he applies his 
talents to anything else.” Non-possession is 
(‘(jiially necessary, for “a seeker after truth, 
a follower of the law of love cannot hold 
anytliing against tomorrow. fiod never 
stores for tho morrow and we must be like 
Him. The life of 'Truth means a life of 
service. “Fivciy moment of our life should 
be filled with ar-tivity, but that activity should 
be snffnka, tending to Truth.” Hread-labour 
is a veritable blessing to one who would 
worship Truth. The seeker for Truth will 
have the same respect for all religions as for 
his own. Since wc are only seekers we 
admit our imperfections . we have not 
realized religion in its perfeetiou. “Religion 
of our conception, being thus imperfect, is 


always subject to a process ot evolution and 
rf'-i.'iterpi'etation I’rogr'-ss towards 'Truth, 
toward.^ (lod. is only possible because o< 
such evolution . .. All faiths constitute, .i 
revelation of 'Truth, but all are imperf(\*i ” 
'I'herefore 'Tolerance, which gives spiritual 
insight, and breaks down all harriers, i*- 
necessary for every seeker after 'Truth. 

'To vhe pi rfect following of 'Truth, the 
.Malialuia calls ins followers. “How beautiful 
it would be, if all of u.-. young and old, men 
ami women, devotid oitrselve.s wholly to 
Triith ill ail that wo might do in our waking 
tiol 1 r^, whether working, (atitig, drinking or 
playing, till pure, dreamlesR sleep claimed us 
fur hei own V (Jud as 'Truth has lieeu foi 
mo a treasure beyond priee ; mav hr b" so fn 
'’verv cne of us " 

IV 

t^iie of tlu* most iimdameiital of the 
.Mahatin i’s primdples is that moral purification 
can never be a merely priv'ate matter. 'Tlmre 
never was auvotic who was Ics.s of .lu indivi¬ 
dualist. If we would piirily outselvi's wt 
must purify otn* Mirroiiudiiigs A merely 
personal and private Imliness, iuditf'ereiit to 
public morality, is to him untliiiikiiblo. It 
is “mv devotion to Truth which Ins dr.awii 
me into the field of politics ; and 1 can say 
without the slightest hesitation, and yet in 
all hiiinilitj’^, that those who say that religion 
has nothing to do with polities do not know 
what religion means.” “T'or me,” he says 
again, “politics bereft of religion arc absolute 
dirt, over to be shunned. Polities concern 
nations, however, and that which concerns 
tho welfare of nations must bo one of the 
eoneern of the man who is a seeker after 
Truth.” For the very essenoc of the new 
civilization which the Mahatma would see in 
India is morality, the austere yet beautiful 
ideal of Truth dominating every department 
of public life. 

The Mahatma has, therefore, abandoned 
diplomacy in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He has remained a strategist. But his 
strategy is never based on concealment or 
deceit. He has claimed that India has adopted 
a unique patli for attaining her liberty—the 
pure and simple path of truth and non- 
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v’ioleni-(j wliicli vs thi .>nly w'l^ cotiMste'it 
with h'i!i;:in dignity 

As a lawvrr, the Mahatin:) (‘iirl)- tiinuMi 
Ills attetuioff to tlio f,j)iritii iliz:itiori of the 
lOO'nJ profos^io'i H ' ha*’ sng^t'^tod that, thir- 
-ih 'iihl bo done by iawyers not making thoir 
|)rofosKii):i snhsf'rviont to tin* iiitoroRts of 
thrir porso. bv tin ir ii-iiig tlioir taiont*! ti, 
iniito poopio rathor than to divide tliom, and 
t>y never depmling' I’roin tin* atrietest tnitli 
and honesty, fie di^iagreoR with. th«! diefnin 
• if a ee|(-bristed linglish law\er that it mav 
be. the dnt.v of an advix.atc to defend a elieiit 
whom he know.« to In giiil(\ No. "‘rljo dnl\ 
if a lavyyei abviyw to place b(‘fore the 
jii'lges and \o h( l|' them to arrive at the 
troth, iie'’ei fo provi' the oniltv as ’nno.-cot.” 
In his own p'aetise in South \friea, he 
lesisti'd the temptation to i neniiragp his own 
client or witnesses to lie, even though by 
the suppression or adornnnmt of the truth, 
he would win his ease. Onee in the middle 
of a ease, on diseovining that hi.s client had 
deceived him, he at omai asked the magistrate 
to withdraw the ease. '‘In my heart of 
hearts,” he says, “I always wislied that I 
should win only if my edient’s ease was 
right.” Often he advised his clients to 
admit the whole triitli, even if it appeared 
to be to their disadvantage, and he always 
warned a client that if he. took up his case 
he must be prepared for no evasions nr 
eoncc'alrnonts. ,\iid this far from mining his 
practice., brought him the fine.st typo of client 
and his expiirienee soon slmwed the coireet- 
ness of his conviction "that it was not iin- 
tise law without cmnprornisiiig 

In money matters the Mahatma’s .strictness 
is proverbial. A rithniftic is an indisp^n-able 
part of the eqni]iment of a seek<T after truth, 
ilis aseetiei.sm will consist not in sitting on 
abed of spikes but in the can fnl kei ping 
of accounts. lie should al«o ke * p a diary 
which will enable him to give an ac*c*mnt of 
how he has spetit what is more precious than 
his money, his days and hours and minutes. 
Bu-iiiess relations al-o will be transform'd 
by a sinc.ere loyalty to truth. Jn the delicate 
bu'inees of personal relations, a cempleto 
opennea.s and diivotion to truth will clear up 
a thou.-and problems. 


possible to prac 
truth.” 


Ibii, of eonrse, the most remarkable fntii 
of the Maliatnia’s (lospcl o1 Truth is 
■'^ai.vagialia. .Salyagralia is the new way ol 
I'Ctrling political and social wrong.s. It is 
the form* which is bon. of'rrnllt, and which 
nee(L no oilier force hi srrengi.hen it 
*‘Sai vagralia :k Truih-force. Truth is soul 
or spirit. It is iliercforc known as sonl-firec. 
!i exelnd s the, ii^e of violem'c b. cause man 
is mil capable oi knowing the abs( lute truth 
.l id vhcTi fore not enmp'-leiil l.o pniii.-h. 
Ily Sa vagialia mail allies Itiitiself with the 
will-io-go. (I in the uiiiycrsi* and all the 
powers of the .spirit, an* on his .sirb*. lie is, 
in fact, invincible, altinngli lie may not 
alwiivs get (lie victory thaii lie e.Np* cis, for 
trill It is all-powcifnl and cannot be di iVatcd. 

\’ 

We have already hinr.iMl at the Mahatma’s 
dissarinlaetloii with Keats' ccl'brateil epigram 
‘‘Ibaiii.y is Trtifli, ’rruili Ri aiity,” wlneli 
seems to him an over facile id< ntil'ieation of 
tilings thnt are not iieei s^arily the same. 
Ihir there is an e.\ternal In aiit.v wliieh in efl'eet 
has no n laiion to 'Truth ami may even be 
hostile to if. TJie outwatd has no meaning 
apart fn in tlie inward. .\t't nuist be the 
translation of the ii|>wat'd nige of man’s tpirif 
into womIs, colours, slnipes. .\rt which docs 
not help th(‘ soul to realize its iiim r self is 
worse than nseh'ss. The Mahatma rever.«es 
the. atiisr’s claim to iind 'rnith tltn-ugli 
lieaiily. ‘‘I see and Iind btaiuv through 
Truth. All Tiuths, not merely true idias, 
bur truthful faces, irntliful pictures, truthful 
songs sire highly besnitiful. VV’henever men 
begin to See Jieatity in 'rrnth, then Art. will 
aiisc.” licanty cannot be separated from 
'J’ruth, for to a true arti.st only “that face is 
bi ant I fill which, ipiite a|>art from its exterior, 
shines with the truth within the soul.” But 
'I’ruth cau exist apart froui physical beauty, 
as we sec in the ease ol iSociates, ‘‘who was 
the most truthful man of his time, and yet 
his f< atures are said to have been the ug'iest 
in Greece. To my miud he was beautiful 
because all his Itfe was a striving after 
'IVuth.” 

"Truth is the first thing to be sought for, 
and Beauty and Goodness will then be added 
unto you. That is what Christ really taught 
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ill the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus was to 
my mind a siipremo artist In'ciuise ho saw and 
expressed 'Irnth : and so was Muhammad. 
Scholars say that the (inran is the most 
perfect composition in all Arahic literature. 
Because both of them strove first for Truth, 
therefore the "race of CNpression naturally 
eame in. Vet neither .Jesus nor Muhammad 
wrote on Art. 'Phat is the Truth ami Beauty 
I crave foi", live for, and would die for.” 

With this r think Plato would not have 
disagreeil. l*'or the Beauty he lovcti and 
soiiji-ht was not the mere beauty of form, 
hut it was the hcaiity absolute, separate, 
simple and everlastinjy, which was I'oiind only 
by turning from all evil, from all life of the 
senses, to the spiritual and intellectual realm 
beyond. Here beauty is turned into truth. 
If the Mahatma says that he does not lind 
Truth through Beauty but Beauty throutrli 
Truth, Plato might have said that w<' lind 
'Priith through beauty as beauty is trans¬ 
formed into Truth. At the highest and 
noblest, Goodness, Tjaith and Beauty blend 
together as the petals of a single ilower. 

VI 

The (juest for truth is the noblest occu- 
jiation of the human spirit. “^Jf it was a. gooil 
thing to scale the heights of Mount Everest, 
sacrificing precious lives, if it was a glorious 
thing to give up life after life in planting a 
Jlag in the uttermost cxlreiuifies of the 
earth, how much more glorious would it 
be to give not oiu' life, to surrender not a 
million lives but a billion lives in search of 
the potent and unperishablc truth.” 

The Mahatma has sought Truth every¬ 
where. Like the true scientist he is, he 
has left no stone unturned, no fact untested 
no hypothesis nnex])lored. He has gradually 
enlarged his laboratory to include the inter¬ 
ests and problems of the whoh> world. He 
has tested every aspect of moral truth. He 
has explor<*d many religions and philosophies 
in his .search for intellectual truth. He has 
oven . sought what 1 might call physical 
truth- -the truth of the life of the body, its 
exercise, its diet, its control—a thing not to 
be despised by those who believe that truth is 
QOe. ■ The reali^iation of the Ultimate Truth 


is the goal of his ceaseless ellbrts of experi¬ 
ment and purification. 

The <piest demands everything of a man. 
“You cannot possibly divide your love for 
'Pruth with anything else.” It may cost life 
itself, “1 worship God as 'Pruth only. 1 
have not yet found him, but 1 am seeking 
after him. I am prepared to sacrifice the 
things dearest to me in pursuit of this ipiest. 
Even if the sacrifice demanded be my very 
life I hope I may be prepared to give it.” 
Unending is the search, infinite the possibili¬ 
ties of experiment. Writing of the story of 
his life, tlie Mahatma says, “Far be it from 
me to claim any degree of perfection for 
these experiments. 1 claim for them 
nothing more than does a scientist, who, 
though he conducts his experiments with the 
utmost accuracy, forethought and minuteness, 
never claims any finality about his con¬ 
clusions, but keeps an open mind regarding 
them 

So does this mystic with the heart of a 
mathcinetician search for the 'Pruth he loves. 

VII. 

We are now in a position to summarize 
the main features of the Mahatma's teaching 
about Truth. 

(/) 'Po him as to Augustine, 'Pruth is uo 
mere definition : it is a great ontological 
reality. It is the Eternal I’riiiciplc, the 
Absolute Reality, the Potent and Iraperishabh* 
'Pruth, the Sovereign Principle of all things, 
universal and all-pervading. So fully does 
it exist in its own right that the Mahatma 
prefers to say that '^Prnth is God rather than 
that God is 'Truth. 

(//) 'Phis Plterual 'Truth is the source of 
all morality and all being. Nothing exists 
apart from it; it is that which gives reality 
and value to all that is. “Truth is God, the 
one and only Reality. All other observances 
take their rise from the (luest for and worship 
of 'Truth,” Knowledge cannot exist save in 
the Eternal 'Truth. “Where there is 'JVuth, 
'there is knowledge pure and simple.” 'This 
apju’oaches very closely to Augustine's 
teaching that all ti’uth is perceived in the 
unchanging Truth, and that God himself 
is the light in which all intellectual truths 
are known. 
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(///) "JVuth is the luitiinil law oF our l)ciiig 
and the law of the iitiivcrw. 'rhc beauty of 
iiatiii'e as also the ord<‘rlincss and harmony 
of natural law is a mirror of the Truth at 
the heart of the universe. '^I'o realize 'I'ruth, 
therefore is to enter into harmony with all 
er<‘ation. 

(/r) The Eternal 'Piaith ean only be 
rcalizctl in. a life lived according to 'I'ruth, 
that is, by a life in harmony with all that 
lives. Love, especially in the s(‘nse of ahimsa 
or non-violence, can therefoi-e never be 
se))arated from Tiaitli. Love is the only pass 
across the mountains of desire and anger to 
the Land of Truth. 

(r) 'I'he life of 'Pruth, basc<l on love, must 
be marked also by humility, detachment, 
purity and a luminous sincerity of s|)eeeh 
and action. 

(/'/) The ideal of 'Priitli must be carried 
into the whole of life. Truth must inspire* 
art, c.ontrol business, spiritualize the law, 
reform society, dominate politics and abolish 
wars of violence. 

{vii) 'Phe seeker after Truth must take 
foi* his laboratory the whole world. He must 
seek not only moj'al and mystical truth, but 
truth of fact. He must be prepai’ed to suiter 
the loss of all things in his (piest. He may 
expect no other reward than the (Toss. Tint 
his sulterings will for him o])en the gate of 
vision and in the entl he will see the imre and 
stainless 'Pruth in its beauty. 

The above summary will suHicicntly indi¬ 
cate the points of contact between Mahatma 
(xandhi anti the Tnith-mystics of the West. 
(Tirioiisly enough, the Western mystics lay 
greater stress on contemplation as a means of 
realizing Truth, though this thought is not 
alien to the Atahatma. The latter, on the 
other hand, has workeil out with greater 
fulness than any other the practical implica¬ 
tions of a life of Truth. As a “non-profes¬ 
sional” mystic he has had opj)Ortunitics of 
carrying the mos.sagc of Truth into realms 
where it has been too long a stranger, politics, 
medicine (see Kifx'riiftrttis irilh Trufh, Vol. ii, 
chap, xxviii) and the law. His emphasis on 
the relation of Truth and Non-violence is of 
an especial importance at the present time. 
The incompatibility of Truth and wars of 
violence was made abundantly clear by Mr. 


Stanley Baldwin at Eldinbnrgh in 192.'). 
“With war aud the preparation for war go the 
stratagems of diplomacy, tlic dropping of the 
code of morals, a holiday from truth, and an 
aftermath of cynicism. J u the arena of 
international rivalry and conflict, men have 
placed patriotism above truthfulness as the 
indispensable virtue of statesmen.” Pacifism 
is the accessary politics of the Truth-seeker. 

Above all, the Mahatma ha.s reinforced 
his teaching by a life of sincerity and renun¬ 
ciation. Tic is the embodiment of the spirit 
of his quest. 

vm 

There is little more to add. The Mahatma 
has set us all thinking again in terms of 
Truth. It is as though we have hoard the 
voice of Plato on the banks of the Sabarmati. 
Above the changing flux of earthly existon<‘e 
there rises tluj Eternal Truth, in that Yuiulpr 
which is the true home of man. And since 
man was made for Truth, he is restless until 
Ids feet are on the highroad which will lead 
him to his home. Yet now his journey is 
only just begun. Henceforth for his whole life 
he must pass from trutli to truth. “All Truth 
is a shadow except the last except the ut¬ 
most, yet every Truth is true in its kind.” 
His life becomes a daily parting with shadows 
anil some of these will have become dear to 
him. Yet he knows that of all the adven¬ 
tures of which the world is full, there is not 
one that can compare with his. For all other 
ambitions and desires seek partial and im¬ 
perfect ends : he alone has set out for the 
Whole. “Jt is for this,” 8a)’8 I’lotinus, “that 
souls must run their ultimate and greatest 
race : the prize of all their striving is this 
that they be not without portion in the 
supreme speetacle. Blessed is he whose eyes 
have sei'ii the blessed vision : but he that 
fails in this has verily failed. For a man 
may fail to win fair bodies, may fail to win 
power or office or a king's throne, and yet it 
is not failure ; failure it is, although he 
should gain all else, if a man fail of This— 
for whose winning he ought to reject thrones 
and piincipalities of all the earth and sen and 
sky, if by leaving these behind him and 
looking beyond them his vision might be 
converted Thither and he should ire.” 
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And this quest is one that cannot fail. 
Truth is the one thing that cannot be sought 
in vain. We may not find the truth we 
expect, or <!ven the truth we want, but we 
shall on(! day, if we have been loyal to the 
spirit that drives us onward, see the veils of 
ignoriujoe and delusion torn away and the 


shadows of partial understanding banished by 
the pure radiance of the Eternal Truth in its 
beauty. Then we shall ourselves be trans¬ 
formed into Truth, and one with Truth that 
is ('ternal, we shall find our immortality. 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIATIC EMIGRATION 

By RADHAKAMAL MI KERJEE, m. a., I’h. i*., 


T he ecojiomic ranona’ism, which IukI 
been the chief fsictor umlerlying the 
Great War in Europe, and whied) is 
now threatening the trade and 
prosperity of the whole world, militat('s against 
an unbiassed, scientific study of such a larg«' 
and insistent problem of world economics as 
Asiatic emigration. The issues raised by the 
movements of Asiatic peoples are at once 
economic, eiiltnral and political ; and iinh'ss 
the varied aspeets ot ihe eontrover-ies are 
analysed piecemeal and then subjected to the 
eiuupanitive and synthetic, nn thods, pecniiar 
to ihe social scit nccs, neither can Ihe surface 
e.nrr* iits bo diM,ingnished from the deep tidal 
movements nor any po-itive and eonstrnevive 
solutions be achieved. 

The relations between popn'atinn and 
food supple in the eonittries of l])e Ear KasI 
from India to .Japan and Manchuria, and the 
diff'erential eennonii«* pressures and possi¬ 
bilities of rapid aaricnltural and industrial 
expansion in the whole Jndo-Pacilie rei»ion 
challenge int(*usive ee^mnmic invesf.igaihnis. 
But ceonoimcs must be wide-inindi'd, and, 
true to the broad trend of historv, should 
envisage each region, whether iritensivt ly or 
imulequatfly’ exfih'ited, as part and parrel 
of the structure of world agric-ultnre 
and industry. Further ('oonotnies, when 
it d"ats especially with new or sparsely 
populat'd area.s of the earlh, must be aided 
bv meticulous soeial-pliysit)logica] investiga¬ 
tions of the aptitudes and habits oJ work, 
wage levels and standards of living as well 
as capacities for ac‘.climatization of different 


pioneering peoples. Titus the, study of basal 
and minimal inettibolisin, wliich underlies the 
advantages and hanciicap.s of difi’erent peoples 
in different climatic /one.-, is indispensable in 
considering matters of immigrant selection 
tor the ajjricnltural transformation of vast 
untenanted areas of the globe. The basal 
metabolism of the Asiatic peoples has been 
found in the, laboratory to be roughiv 10 to 
15 per cent below the English and American 
standards, 1 hi- a- well .a- their .smaller bodv 
siirfaci* and w. iglit are respt u.sible for a mm'li 
low'er prop in eonsmnprioii.* With much Ic:". 
food ami clothing and variou« physiological 
adjnstmeiils to ji warm elimaio wliieli jire a 
part of his racial make-up, the Asiatic 
eohmisi is al a far grtalrr economie 
,'ulvaiilage, in tlie tropical ami snb-tropieal 
lands than the Euro|)(an. The laller imports 
iieiv a plane of consumption wlii'di is in larg<' 
ucasurc artificial, and which lx'■id ’s, in so 
far as it appropria''s trout I lie region more* 
than it r. turns, sa ints ilie opportniiities oi 
future g iienitious. 

But. the colonists .id jns'nii’tps are ^nmeh 
more than jiliysiologieal. With lus adaptive 
crops, jii.d agricnhural ii ' tliods and practices, 
he can be 'iiore suec'sslnl in elimatii; regions 
similar to ! is home em-ntrv th.iii natives oi‘ 
eolohists wdtli eiihei inferior or disparate 
culture and s^tindard i'*!' liviii'g. The riiinese 
settli rs from the nor.lnTU provine's of China 

• Krtile : Buh.'i] ,Metaholi.-m of ( hincKe and 
WeBterners (('hiiu.v .foiinnil of I’hy-inloffv. 1028) and 
Haneijee; B.iHal M'-tubolism of tin* Prisoners in 
Lucknow fIndian .lournal of Medical Besearch, Iflltl). 
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have succeeded better than either the 
Russia us or the Japanese and Koreans in 
North Manchuria and Siberia, and their 
successful colonization is connected with the 
greater suitab’lity of their home produce, 
such as kaoliang, beans and millet than the 
Russian wheat and rv'O and Japatiesc or 
Korean rice. The Cantonese from the 
monsoon, zone hav<‘ introduced quite a 
•different form of agriculture into Indo-China, 
Siam and Malaya, wh('ro they Imve becoiiu' 
the pioneers and monopolists of market 
gard<‘ning, and th(' wiltivation of various 
special crops and vegetables. Similarly the 
Indians with their rich and variegah'd 
experience of wet cultivation have revolu¬ 
tionized the Jigricultural life of lai'gc |)artH of 
the West and the East Indies. The success 
and (‘S}>unsion of rice cultivation by the 
Indian settlers in the wet lands of Further 
India, Sumatra, Borneo and Guiana have also 
th(“u- counterpart in their successful introduc¬ 
tion of dry crojjs, such as oil seeds and millets 
and well iiTiganon into North Ceylon and 
East Africa. In Indonesia and Polynesia, in 
Mongolia and Tibet, the ])eaceful band of 
sturdy oriental toilers is gradually pushing 
the frontiers of cultivation and as they 
introduce new crops and agricultural practices 
they ar<i also introducing civilization. Oriental 
agriculture with its ancient experience of a 
variety of climates and <'cological conditions, 
indeed, could play no small part in the 
reconstruction or large; uninhabited sections 
•of the earth. 

But apart from the Asiatic agriculturists, 
with their appropriate crops and agricultural 
methods, their iron-tipped plough and broad 
spade, their Persian wheel for irrigation and 
their working cattle, hardy and immune from 
tropical diseases, the Asiatic pedlars and 
grocers as well as miners and woodsmen who 
often precede them have also proved a God¬ 
send to many pioneer regions. With a 
hereditary advantage over the White merchants 
in their lower food re<}uiremcnt and plane 
of living, the traders among the Asiatics also 
-combine patience, foresight and the group 
spirit and solidarity as a part of their social 
heritage. In small trade and retail business, 
in handicrafts, mining, lumbering and fishing 
•enterprises, which require less prolonged and 
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strenuous toil and admit of leisurely 
disengagement at intervals, Asiatics sometimes 
prove more efficient in many tropical and 
sub-tropical regions than White settlers. 

llow much of the, shop-keepers^ quarrels, 
which are feeding racial antagonisms against 
the Indians in the Transvaal, Kenya and 
Fiji and against the Chinese in the Philip¬ 
pines, French Oceania, New Zealand and 
Australia could be restricted if these social- 
physiological differences are adequately 
considered ! How much, again, of the fruits 
of pioneering skill and enterprise, heavy 
drudgery and patient spadework of the 
Chinese and Indians in South and East 
Africa, Canada and the United States have 
been dissipated because of the economic 
rivalries their success as prosperous farmers, 

. merchants and labourers evoked! The 
y)lautatiou8 of Guiaua and the West Indies, 
Maiu'itius and South Africa owed their 
prosperity to Indian indentured labour. The 
railways of the east coast of Africa and the 
Pacific coast of America could not have been 
built except by the aid of the Indians aud 
Chinese. The Chinese miners saved the 
gold industry of the Transvaal from disaster, 
and initiated the exploitation of the ridi 
mineral resources of Victoria and New 
South Wales. Indian labour was responsible 
for the wealth of the mines, plantaSong and 
orchards of Natal. It competed on equal 
footing with American, and proved even 
superior to both Chinese and Japanese labour 
in the hard tasks of lumbering and logging in 
Canada and the meticulous intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of rice and cotton in California. In 
Oregon, Washington aud British Columbia, 
the Chinese and Indiana braved the perils 
of the forests, as they still brave them in 
the virgin wilderness of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Borneo, and in their trail have sprung 
up lumber-camps and timber-towns. Similarly, 
the Japanese and Indians with their traditioi^ 
skill in the cultivation of rice, cotton^ 
fruits and vegetables developed half 'a 
century ago the prosperous horticulture and 
specialized market gardening of . the Pacific 
coast of America which was an exan^le 
and a model to the young colony. But 
race and colour antipathies could not« &dl 
to bo aroused as, with the progress of the 
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colony in wealth and population, economic 
competition became keener. Thus the Mexicans, 
Filpinos and Hawaiiaus have gradually filled 
the gap left by the Japanese, Chinese and 
Indians.* 

A comparative study of food, food re- 
quiremeuts and occupational skills of different 
races would throw a flood of light on the 
economic claims and contacts of foreign 
immigrants and indigenous workers in such 
diverse areas of immigiation as the Pacific 
rim of the Americas, West Indies, South 
Africa, Australasia and Asiatic Russia. On 
the other hand, with vague unverified hypo¬ 
theses of the standard of living, international 
controversies will continue to vex the peoples 
of both the homo and receiving countries. 

More difficult of approach are the racial 
disparties and the contrasted social ideals 
and institutions of the Pacific countries, 
which have lai^ely sprung from deep-rooted 
economic diflerences. Both advanced cultures 
like those of China, India and Japan and 
immature cultures of peoples of Africa and 
Oceania have now been exposed to 
disorganization aud alienation from the 
land and from ancient loyalties due to the 
all-pervasive corroding effects of Euro- 
American industrialism. O;ror-population 
and depopulation, C(]uaily the result of 
a profound disturbance of the economic 
balance of th! region are th<i twin 
phenomena which have emerged out of the 
contacts between the Eist and the West now 
demanding systematic demographic and 
anthropological research. A careful study 
of population trends of tlie different pacific 
peoples is indispensable to indicate not 
merely the gravity of economic pressure in 
the Western Pacific ocean board and 
consequent poverty and social maladjust¬ 
ment in the orient but also the implications 
in world economics of an exclusive national 
or regional policy iti Australasia and cold 
temperate and tropical America, which are 
highly suitable for oriental colonization and 
settlement. It is estimated that on the 
present level of technique, Australia ’ and 
Canada alone could support the entire 
population of Asia, while on the same basis 

Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
1933, chapter on Immigration. 


the Americas could maintain about one and i 
half times the world’s present numbers. 

In the South and East of Asia 900 millioc 
Asiatics, representing lulf the huminrao3; 
are confined to an area representing only 
4 per cent of the globe surfaoe. The numbei 
of persons per square mile in the whole oi 
this region is 180. The densities of Japan 
China and India are 441,193 and 195 pei 
square mile respectively. These figures 
may be compared with the densities of 
Australia (3.2), New Zealand (14,0), Canada 
(29) and the. United States (37.2). Th< 
countries in south and east Asia, with their 
holdings much smaller than in Europe and 
very much smaller than in the new world 
produce far more food )>er unit area, and yei 
their food supply has now fallen short oJ 
th<‘ir nupiiromeats. Through an omission of 
animal raising and dependence on a vegetariar 
diet based on seeds, roots and vegetables » 
hundred acres in India, for instance, cat 
support roug'iily 110 p;;rsons as compared 
with 75 aud 50 persons supported by t) 
hundred aert's in Gertnany and England." 
In Canada and Argentinj a hundred acret 
could fe(*d probably ten persons only. Tht. 
Asiatic countries can afford neither to ust 
animal or machine power nor consume meat 
or alcoholic spirits, while their methods of 
land utilization would return every kind oi 
organic wastes to the soil, amply recognizina 
the responsibility towards future generations. 
On the other hand, exttmsivc farming, animal 
husbandry and urban industrialism still 
represent tht; fundamental economic type of 
Australia, Canada and Latin America 
Oriental exclusion has contributed in no 
small measure to perpetuate the trends-of 
economic immaturity, and an artificial stand¬ 
ard of living supported by all-round protec¬ 
tionist and social legislation and welfare 
provision, an artificial system of industry and 
an increasing tendency towards urbanization 
help one other,—all inconsistent with rich 
economic resources and potential food supply 
of these regions. 

On one side of the Pacific, man (and ever 
woman who is here and there yoked to the 


* Buck: Chinese Farm Economy, p. 364 ; oni 
Mttkerjee ; K*tred Economy of India quotiiig Middle 
ton’s eatimates for England and Germany. 
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plough) is cheaper thau cattle, meat and milk 
dearer tlian rice, fruits and vegetables ; on 
another side, cattle luxuriates on five times 
as much land as man himself, machines 
rather than men tend ranches, fruits and 
vegetables are dearer than mutton, and the 
annual meat consumption is as high as 150 
lbs. mpita in the United States and 250 
lbs, in Australia and Argentine, as compan'd 
with only 50 lbs. of fish taken by the Japanese. 
Such economic and social contrasts cannot 
persist in this age of increasing communica¬ 
tions and economic inter-dependence, and 
especially in the Indo-Pacifie, area, where 
coum rcc has for some years developed more 
rapidly than that of any other area. 

In fact, the gradual penetration of the 
Asiatics info the Pacific, which has been 
encouraged by the decrease of the native 
races in Polynesia, will be more and more 
marked in the coming decades. The Asiatic 
preponderance, discernible in Samoa, New 
Caledonia, Fiji and Hawaii, already points to 
the Pacific as geographically and ethnically 
an Asiatic Ocean -, and indeed, the outward 
thrust of the Asiatic emigrants, who are 
already about 13^ millioni strong in the 
pioneer monsoon and tropical belts in South¬ 
eastern Asia, will ultimately extrt an irresisti¬ 
ble pressure by way of the bridge of island 
groups that connect Indonesia with 
Australasia. 

Such gradual penetration and expansion 
of the Asiatics are further promoted in many 
plantation belts by the present transition from 
estate agriculture to small-scale native farm¬ 
ing. The Asiatic colonists have been 
educating the natives in several plantation 
zones, whether Guiana and the West Indies 
or Natal and East Africa, whether Hawaii 
and Philippines or Fiji and New Caledonia in 
transforming themselves from labourers to 
intensive farmers ; and indeed such transforma¬ 
tion represents the next stage of tropical recon¬ 
struction beyond the present one of plantation 
economy. It has been much easier for a 
for a tropical colony or dependency to out¬ 
grow the stage of capitalistic cultivation 
and industry, founded on European practice, 
where the colonial governments have not been 
short-sighted or apprehensive and have 
encouraged Asiatic immigrants freely to own 
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land and practise their diversified farming for 
local consumption and export. 

Thus might economic forces get the bettor 
of political considerations, and whether 
Australia or South Africa, Canada, the United 
States or Brazil would first open the lock-gate 
wide for the over-spill of the Asian peoples 
would depend upon the conjuncture of world 
economic and political circnmstances as well 
as wise statesmanship of the nations in the 
coming years. 

Contrary to the common notion of thought¬ 
less reproduction in Asia’s so-called teeming 
hives, the rates of natural increase in southern 
and eastern Asia are much lower thau in all 
the immigration countries, which now exclude 
Asiatics. ’I'hn decennial rates of increase 
(1920-1930) of China, Japan and India are 
5, 9 and 14 percent respectively as compared 
with 10, IS and 19 per cent of the United 
States, Canada and Australia. Asia is not 
abnormally fecund ^ her over-population is 
due to her age. Indeed in the present 
century the fear of world over-population is 
more from the non-Asian than from the Asian 
peoples. By 1950 the population of Europe 
and America, it is e.xpected, will outstrip that 
of India, China and Japan, and then the East 
and the West will equally feel the pinch. 
But today millions of Asiatics, confined to 
only a fragu'ent of the earth’s surface, are 
experiencing, apart from sudden calamities, 
the chronic consequences of population pres¬ 
sure envisaged by Malthus but on a colossal 
scale that would have staggered even his 
imagination. In China and India live about 
two-fifths of the world’s total population in 
only one-tenth of its total cultivated area, 
eking out a bare subsistence and subjected to 
the same ecological processes (recurrent epi¬ 
demic and slackening of birth-rate) which 
govern the trend of animal populations. 

As long as half of mankind arc not freed 
from the cramping effects of economic pres¬ 
sure and soil exhaustion in their two-scre 
holdings, their low purchasing power will 
prevent the Euro-American industrial world 
from emerging successfully out of the present 
depression. The theory of over-production 
and saturation of world demand as. the cause 
of the present depression is entirely inconsis- 
lont with the food shortage and undeiv 
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consumption of inillions of Asiatics. On the 
other hand, a free movement of trade which 
is checked by Governmental policies in 
various countries since the war as well as 
freedom of migration Avill stimulate the export 
trade of Asia, remove the anomalies and 
anachronisms of under-consumption in the 
midst of surplus land and f(>odstutt*s and of a 
dual standard of living and lead to the revival 
world employment and trade. 

Yet an even more permanent solution to 
world population and agriculture is intimately 
associated with freer Asiatic migrations, judi¬ 
ciously directed according to the diverse 
economic needs of each country and the 
special skills of the immigrants. For this 
purpose bi-lateral, or multi-lateral regional or 
imperial agreements are indispensable and 
these, with the support of the League of 
Nations, may ultimately develop into an 
international migration code with the univer¬ 
sally compulsory standards of selection. No 
doubt the depression of wage and living 
standards and other evils associated with a 
rapid influx of cheap oriental labour into the 
industrial centres and towns of the immigra¬ 
tion countries can be prevented by the wise 
planning of agricultural colonicfs in the 
prairies whi('h wdll have no difficulties in 
absorbing foreign agi-icultural workers. Nor 
can technocracy, with its ideal of increasing 
mechanization both in agriculture and industry' 
hold out rich promise as regard the increase 
of the world’s food supply. For the machine 
may greatly reduce the demand of man-power 
only in a one-crop system, like wheat growing 
on an extensive scale which, however, cannot 
long be tolerated as an obviously wasteful 
exploitation. The Asiatic farmers' method of 
rotating cereals with legumes and vegetables, 
often extolled as permanent agriculture,. can¬ 
not be adapted either to large holdings or the 
use of machinery on a large scale. 

A word faced with a chronic food shoriege 
and continuously pitching up its artiheial 
standard of social and industrial living 
imperatively demands continuous extension of 
the agricultural front and wise husbandry of 
soil resources. Now that the available lands 
temperate zones of the world, settled in 
the 19th century, have ^eatly shrunk, it is the 
patient Chinese, Indian and Japanese toilers. 


who have to be attracted to reclaim vast voids 
in the cold temperate zones in the north or 
the equatorial jungles and semi-deserts, 
where the colonists of the West are incapable 
of thriving and expanding agriculturally. 
On the present standard of living, farming and 
dietary and the scale of natural increase of 
numbers, the White peoples would need 
12 million and the y'ellow and brown peoples 
8 million acres of new cultivated land every 
year.* Even for the proportionately smaller 
quota of two-fifths of the expansion of the 
world’s agriculture for half its population, the 
Asiatics now subsisting roughly on two-thirds 
of an acre per person can fairly claim 
admission to vast iiian-less and unused terri¬ 
tories ill their close proximity across the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. Such a claim 
becomes yet stronger wh<*ii it is remembered 
that an unnatural situatioii is brought about 
by the colonizing Pow<ts of the West occupy¬ 
ing huge heavily pi'opled territories in the 
Orii'iit and closing certain thinly peopled 
Pacific territories, <‘conomically and politically, 
to those peoples who have dwelt in the 
Pacific from times immemorial. More than 
one-third as many jieople of European origin 
(3 i p. c.) live in other eontinents, while 
among the Orientals barely 1 to 2 per cent of 
the total po])ulation now live abroad. Where 
the Northern peoples from the West arif and 
must remain exotics, Asiatic exclusion based 
on the plea that the empty spaces may be 
used for the future generations of the 
Northern settlers is a barren and short-sighted 
jiolicy as it definitely retards the planning of 
the agricultural system of tin' various regions 
on a world basis. 

The thrift, frugality and endurance of the 
Asiatic farmers, accustomed for centuries to 
privations and struggles against weather, sand 
or marsh in the old settled countries aro 
world’s invaluable assets in the coming era. 
In fact a chronic scarcity for the world at 
large—the world must add, it is estimated, 
anotlier .500 million acres for the production 
of food and materials as we pass the middle 
of this century—may lead to a better apprai¬ 
sal of the Asiatics vegetavianisin and small 
intensive farming along with his innate 

* Daairi £hdl AddieM before the Bfciiiyh 
AesoetaUon for the Advanoment of Sdeaee, 1926. 
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agricultural virtues than what iirban-iudujtrial 
economics, the child of the 19th century 
Euro-American phase of economic develop¬ 
ment, has given. Peop’es aui cultures which 
ride on the backs of sheep and camels, horses 
and tractors have now to learn new 
disciplines from the Oriental peasaiitrv. 

The fundamental facts of social ecology 
and cconopoics explain not only the divergent 
relations of food supply, population, standard 
of living and employment of the old ajid new 
worlds but also indicate the essential 
unity and interdependence of mankind. The 
improvement of communicitioiis and ramifi¬ 
cation of world industry and commerce ar<‘ 
bringing about an inter-twining of the vital 
threads, which have knit the diflfcrential 
continents into one whole, culturally and 
economically. As social ecology or economics 
shuts out regional or national exclusiveness 
in the appropriation of resources, so does it 
also Jay down the scientific principles of 
their utilization and development by an 
importation of a])propriate crops and animals, 
peoples and institutions from similar climatic 
areas. A judicious immigration ])olioy can 
rest only on th(' established conclusions of 
the natural sciences, Avhich cannot be 8<‘t at 


nought by a civilization that cdh its'If 
scientific. Orientil emigration is now a 
initter of concern for the world’s statesmen 
who have to reckon with blind and widespri- ui 
racial antagonisms on the one hand and 
compelling economic forces on the other in 
preventing a catastrophe of which the dim 
outliotM are already visible in such widely 
scattered danger spots as Manchuria, the 
Pacific coast of the Amcrums, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africi. But the solutions 
they propose will bo futile unless these pay 
din consideration to the vast, slow-moving 
social jiroccsses and trends which shape the 
practical sitmtions of politics. Such social 
trends now challenge the mobilization of all 
the social sciences that mediate b.'tween 
ecology and civilization. If the ])rogi'css of 
of civilization is to be maintained, the same 
sciences which have fashioned the tomplex 
structure of modern industry and trade must 
also dominate the political and social 
controls of to-morrow. Science is inexorable 
in its logic and its logic is the best solvent 

O O 

of the hostilities that are now brewing in the 
entire eastern world from the shore? of the 
Indian to those of the Pacific ocean. 
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THE FUTURE OF NATIONALIST CHINA 


By SASADHAR SINHA, B.Sc. 

THING furnishes a clearer index 
to China^s increasing international 
importance than the growing volume 
of books on China from the pen 
of foreign writers. It is obvious that 
circumstances are leading intelligent Western 
observers to take a radically different view 
of the Chinese question. This volte fate 
must be accounted for partly by historical 
causes, partly by the economic situation of 
the world. In the past the dictation of 
foreign Powers to China was possible only 
through the semblance of unity among them, 
but since the War the conditions which gave 
substance to this unity are irrevocably gone.* 
Russia and Germany have been effectively 
eliminated from Chinese politics. The 
Washington Conference of 1922 had guaran¬ 
teed the political integrity of China. Sub¬ 
sequently a series of events, beginning with 
the Shanghai and "Shamecn” incidents in 
I925t to be shortly followed by the rendition 
of the British concession at Hankowf? has 
led to a reversal of the traditional British 
policy in China. The disastrous boycott of 
British goods in 1925 proved the expensive 
folly of the gun-boat policy. On the other 
hand, it is realized—even painfully realized— 
that an agressive policy in China on the 
part of any non-Asiatic power must inevitably 
lead to a clash with Japan, the supreme power 
in the Far East. It is in this sense that 
China is called the danger-spot of the world.' 
Indeed, Japan is folly conscious of her 
superior position and, as is well-known, has 
made ruthless use of it. For the moment 

• (^, C/Ount llayashi’s secret memoirs quoted in 
r. C. 'woo’s Tht Kuomintang and the Chinese 
RevoliUion (Allen and l^nwiu, Ltd. 1927), pp.. 
245-46. 

t Thefe refer to the shootinK of the (Ihinese by 
the British police. {Of, Lionel Curtis ; The Capital 
Questions of China, Macmillan and Go., 19^, <±apter 
six). 

( Vnd. p. 163. The advance of the nationalist 
armies _ hnaliy led to the transfer of the British 
coneeKSton to Ohinere control. 
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the mantle of Great Britain has fallen on the 
shoulders of Japan.* Nor is the slow emer¬ 
gence ot China as a self-conscious nation 
from the chaos of civil wars a matter of 
indifference to the foreigners. It is not easy 
for Europeans, accustomed as they are to 
look upon the Chinese as an inferior race, to 
reconcile themselves to the changed situation, 
but on balance it is to be welcomed, because 
a strong and well-governed China will not 
only provide a check to the ascendency of 
Japan in the Par East but also a market of 
almost unlimited scope for the manufactures 
of the West. Finally, remembering the early 
days of the recent revolution, it is feared 
that opposition to the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment, now controlled by the moderate politi¬ 
cians, may only mean transference of the 
allegiance of the people to more dangerous 
quarters. The new policy : indicated in the 
following passage may be taken as typical 
of the Western powers in China. Mr. Lionel 
Curtis says : 

“To me the people of ('bina are important, less 
by reason of their vast numbers, than for what 
they are, and, slill more, for what they are 
capable of becoming. They can, and they will, 
make of themselves as noble a commonwealth as 
the world contains ; but also, as Sun Yat Sen 
realized, the time which it takes them to reach 
that goal will dcj)end on the help they receive 
from outside.” (p. 301). 

Among the vicissitudes of human history 
the existence of China as a political unit for 
thousands of years is a unique phenomenon. 
It has been, as Prof. Tawney puts it, “like 
Medimval Christendom .... the unity of a 
civilization rather than of a political system.”'t 
The moral order on which the vast corpus 
of the Celestial Empire rested was thus as 
much a source of strength as of weakness. 


• Cf, Gyokujo Hanzawa’s article “The Signi¬ 
ficance of the Shwigbai Affair” quoted in The 
Capital Question of Cktna, Appendix A. 

t Cf, Prof. Bk H. Tawney: Land and Labour 
in China (Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1932), p. 164. 
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As long as China led an isolated existence 
and the moral authority of her mouarchs 
remained unimpaired the integrity of China 
was assured. 

The remarkable stability of the Chinese 
Empire, as an English writer observed nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago, is to be inter¬ 
preted in terras of moral agency, not only 
because its vehicle was the elite of the nation, 
the mandarins, but also because it derived its 
ultimate strengih from the contingent right 
of the subjects to overthrow the ruler who 
failed to discharge his duty. The China of 
the past had seen rebellion but not revolu¬ 
tion because the ethical foundations of the 
State were held sacred. The same observer 
wrote that “of all nations that have attained 
a degree of civilization the Chinese are the 
least revolutionary and most rebellious.”’'' 

The first contact of China with the West 
was pregnant with possibilities. Had China, 
like Japan, the vision of the impending 
disaster, the face of things would have been 
different. While their moral authority was 
still supreme, had the Chinese sovereigns 
undertaken the reorganization of China in 
conformity with the needs of a scientific age, 
the fate of China, nay of Asia, would have 
been different. The physical separation of 
China from the rest of the world had, it seems, 
induced a moral estrangement in the rulers 
of the country too deep-seated to be easily 
reconciled. Indeed, instead of coming to 
terms with the foreigners, they wanted them 
to come round to their view. One disaster 
followed another in (]uick succession. By 
the end of the first decade of the pre.sent 
century, the moral authority of the Chinese 
Empire had been shaken to its very roots. 
The proclamation of the Republic in 11)11 
at once marked the culmination of an impor¬ 
tant phase of Chinese history as well as the 
beginning of another yet more momentous. 

The fate of the Chinese Republic, which 
still hangs in the balance, immediate!]^ 
suggests two questions. First, why has it 
faded to consolidate itself ? Secondly, what 
is its future. The first question, although 


• Cf. T. T. Meadows, The Chinee a*td Their 
Rebellion (London, 1856) quoted in Prof. Holcombes 
The Okineae Revolution (Harvard University Press, 
1930), pp. 60-61.1 


important in itself, is of relative insignificance, 
because the delay in the the stabilization of 
the Republic primarily issues from the magni¬ 
tude of the problem itself. A study of 
the revolutionary history of France as Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen has pointed out, will clearly 
demonstrate that the ghost of a revolution 
in the background of an old civilization is not 
easily laid.’* The years of uncertainty and 
civil wars that have followed the revolution 
thus arc partly the legacy of the past rein¬ 
forced by foreign diplomacy, partly the result 
of the doctrinaire view of the Chinese revolu- 
tionariesf themselves and partly the conse¬ 
quence of the mistaken strategy of Dr. Sun 
in transferring the Pnssidentship of the 
Republic to Yuan Shih-kai.S But in the last 
resort, they were all symptoms not causes 
of the malady. It is in the absence of a sense 
of direction of the ultimate ends of the revolu¬ 
tion, which arc, as the Russian Revolution 
has shown, more fundamental to a modern 
revolution than ever before, that the failure 
of the first phase of the revolution must 
be traced. For, as a Chinese scholar pointed 
sometime ago : “Of all the enemies of 
human progress, the greatest is the confusion 
of ideas, beoaiHo it obstructs views and 
paralyses action and destroys the collective 
will of any large organization.”’** If the study 
of the past has a!iy value, the lesson for 
the future is clear. 

But if nobody knew the objectives of 
the revolution of 1911, Sun Yat-sen did. 
He of all men knew that the destructive role 
of a revolution can often be exaggerated 
the mere change of masters, far less the 
adoption of the most perfect democratic 
constitution of the world, solves little, if 
anything. But his fellow-workers, whose 
knowledge of (’hina and of her needs were 
less profound, wore dazzled by the example 
of America and thought that the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the government on the American 
model would usher in the millenium overnight. 


• Cf. Sun Yat-Sen : Memories of a Chinese 

Revolutionary (Hutchinson), 127 et seq. 

t iba. ^ chapter entitled “Who was Right ?” 

§ For an interesting study of Yuan, see An 
American iJiplomai in China by Paul K^sch, who 
as .Vinencan Minister to China, 1913-19, had onusoal 
opportunities of closely knowing him. 

•• T. C. Woo, op. eit., p. 11. 
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How mistaken they were was to be shown by 
subsequent events. Yuan Shih-kai, the first 
President of the Republic, was separated from 
the revolutionary leaders by a deep moral gulf. 
They belonged to two different worlds. 
Yuan had a profound distrust of parlia¬ 
mentary methods, and, as would behove an 
4inobitious militarist, he never whole-heartedly 
identified himself witli the revolution. The 
leaders had naively thought that they would 
■regain by parliamentary methods the ])Ower 
that they had delegated to Yuaii, but the 
disillusion was not long in coming. While 
Sun Yat-sen was busy formulating his j)lans 
for the development of communications as a 
means to the unification of C’hina, the 
President of the Republic stole a march on 
the revolutionary leaders and finally 
proclaimed himself the Emperor of China at 
the end of 1915. In this, curious as it may 
sound, he was encouraged by a liberal 
American professor, Dr. Goodnow* but his 
final, though short-lived, success was due to 
the finaucial help Yuaa secured from the 
foreign I^owers in I913.t But this facade of 
apparent security could not long hide his 
bankruptcy of power. The foundations of 
his authority were visibly crumbling away. 
By the acceptance of the notorious twenty-one 
demands of Japan in 1915 he completely 
^‘lost bis face” in the eyes of the Chinese. 
But his death in 1910 saved him from the 
ignominy of being violently pushed from the 
Dragon Throne. 

Meanwhile, although the revolutionary 
government had ended in failure, the revolu¬ 
tionary party was not crushed, Nor was the 
lesson of the first unsuccessful constitutional 
government lost upon the revolutionary 
leaders. They had gradually been awakened 
to the true meaning of the now famous 
phrase of Sun Yat-sen, ‘'action is easy but 
knowledge is difficult.”§ The best antidote 


• Dr. (loodnow of John Hopkins University was 
one of Yuan’s political advisers. 

t The Five-Power Consortium, namely, British, 
French, Russian and Jimanese Bankers, provided 
him with a loan of £25,0CX),00C million pounds 
'‘for the reoisianization of China !” 

|. ‘‘Thettfore I consider myself bound to win the 
minds of my fellow countrymen and women away 
from the preconceived idea which has taken root 
in them that ‘knowled^ is easy but action is 
difficult,’ and to the idea that ‘action is easy but 


to discouragement inevitable upon defeat 
is knowledge—the knowledge of the cause of 
defeat. The consciousness that the failure 
of the initial phase of the revolution must 
be attributed to the imperfect understanding 
of the vital needs of the country thus became 
the starting point of the renewed revolu¬ 
tionary activity. Sun Yat-sen again took 
his rightful place at the head of the 
revolutionary party. 

The new party organization crystallized 
round the so-called “Three Principles” 
(Sau-Min-Ghu) of Dr. Sun Yat-sen.* The 
ideal of democracy, as Lincoii declared, 
is a “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” Accordingly, 
Nationalism, Democracy and Socialism 
became the three pillars of the Chinese 
Nationalist Party. These are, as would bo 
evident, mutually complementary, because in 
a vast country like China, which contains at 
least five distinct nationalities, the ideal of 
nationhood is not enough ; in order of 
priority socialism or the so-called principle 
of people's livelihood must precede before 
China can speak as a democratic nation with 
the world outside.f The problem of C-hinese 
reconstruction henceforth receives a new 
orientation. The reform of tlus Central 
Government by parliamentary methods, which 
the revolution of 1911 had attempted and 
failed, was relegated to the background. 
They were clearly unsuited to the regeneratiou 
of China, ignorant and economically back¬ 
ward. The concept of dictatorship, obviously 
inspired by the Russian example, was thus 
incorporated into the Chinese revolutionary 
programme and it became tlie organ for the 
realization of the Chinese Revolution. 

Sun Yat-sen indicates three stages by 
which the above principles are to be realized.^ 
Political power is to be consolidated first by 
military rule. At the end of this stage, 
people would undergo a period of tutelage 
to the Party when they would receive their 


knowledge is difficult.’ by means of repeat^ 
explanations and 'proofs.” {Cf. Memoirs, op. ett., 

p. 118). 

• Ibid. Appendix 1. 

t Cf. Ur. Sim’s “Outline for the Reconstruction 
of China” in T. 0. Woo’s Kuommtany and the 
itUu/re of Chineae Revolution, Appendix B. 

§ Ibid. 
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first lessons in self-government. In other 
words, self-government would begin at the 
bottom, with the “hsicn,” the lowest adminis¬ 
trative unit. It would expand in ever-widening 
circles to the province, and when all the 
provinces had enjoyed constitutional govern¬ 
ment, the national constitution would be 
proolaiincd. In short, the third or constitu¬ 
tional stage would mark the culmination 
r-ather than the beginning of the revolntioiuny 
rule, as under the first revolution. 

The* constitutional theory of Sun Yat-sen, 
although based on theory of the separation of 
])Owers, goes beyond the usual division into 
the legislative, judicial and executive. In 
accordance with the Chinese tradition, the 
power of coritrol or censorship and examina¬ 
tion for public services are made co-c«pial 
with the other three. In other words, a 
sepai-ate power would be constituted which 
would keep a controlling eye on the other 
dcpailments and bo in a measure above them, 
while the selection 'of candidates for public 
services would be left to a sort of l*ub1ic 
Service (kjunnissiou. The whole scheme of 
constitutional government* was outlined by 
Sun Yat-sen as follows :— 

The Slate Machine 

People’s Conference— Every district 
I has one delegate 

Uorernment 

I 

Punishing .Tudicial Executive I^cgislative Exaniiiiatory 
authority authority authority authority authority 


Minister Minister Minister Minister Minister 
of of of of of 

.J ustice Eiriancc Interior Foreign atiairs Education 

Provincial Authority 

District Authority— Direct right of 
_I _ citizens 


Initiative Kight of Jiecall Referendum Direct electoral 

rights 


* Cf. Memoirs, op. rif.. Appendix 11. In order to 
understand Sun Yat-sen properly, it should be borne 
in mind that his theory of democracy is bastKl on the 
distinction, as Prof. Holcombe puts it, “between the 
sovereign power of the people, which enables them to 
to control the government, and the governmental 
powers, directly speaking, by means of which those 
who are competent operate it” {op. eit, p. ;116). In 
other words, he believed in a government of experts, 
of civil servants, subject to the ultimate control of the 
citizens of the Republic. (See also T. C. Woo, op. 
eit., p. 66 ct 8cq.) 


The year 1924 proved a turning point in 
the history of the Chinese revolution. Tin* 
parfy conlVrenee, which comprised delegates 
from the provinces including outer Mongolia, 
m(‘t at Ciuiton in the mitldle of the year. 
Out of its deliberations emerged the General 
Constitution of the Kuomiiitaiig. Not only 
was this conference* a personal triumph For 
Sun Yat-sen but, as T. C. Woo has pointed 
out, it was ti testimony ‘'to the in.aturily of 
opinion among the rank and Hie of the 
members to t.he necessity of such ii reorganiza¬ 
tion.”* llcnci'forward, the Pai'ty became 
the siipreiue organ of the Revolution—-the 
individual b(*ing 6nbordinat(*d to the* collective 
action. This change was of fundamental 
importance, bocunse not only was it tlcsigned 
to put a brake ou individual ambition, but, 
what was more important, revolutionary acti¬ 
vities in China were for the first time 
grounded on certain well-defined principles, 
which provided the goal as well as tht* 
standard of those activities. 

Meanwhile, help had come to the Chinese 
revolutionary movement from another quarter. 
Thus, although Sun Yat-sen did not sec eye 
to eye Avith the communists, he was not 
deterred from seeking Russian help for his 
cause. Indeed, there is no doubt whatsoever 
that the help rendered by the Russian experts 
at this crucial period to the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion proved invaluable. The Nationalist 
Army, the backbone of the new revolution, 
organized with the expert advice of Galens 
and the skilful propoganda among the masses, 
inspired by Tlorodin, arc examples which 
would strike any casual observer. While Sua 
Yat-sen was alive, his personality could work 
out a satisfactory adjustmc'nt with the 
Russians, the hitter’s sphere of activities 
being strictly delimited. But the death of 
Dr. Sun in March 1924 removed the sole 
influence capable of maintaining this delicate 
balance, for in the last resort this alliance 
was essentially an alliance of in compatibles. 
Nevertheless, for a titne the differences 
between the right wing of the Nationalist Party 
and the communists and those members of 
the Kuomintang who stood nearest them was 
concealed by the onward surge of the revo-= 
lution. Indeed, but for the united front of 
• op, eit., p. 44, 
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all the revolutionary forces under the 
Nationalist banner, the lightning success of 
the revolutionary army in 1926 and 1927 
could hardly have been expected. To (piote 
'r. 0. Woo again : 

"The ^iradual infiltration of the proletarian 
eleinontH into the ranks of the TCiiomintan^ during 
its life-history, and the (gradual broaden! of its 
basis to make it rest more and more on the masses 
of the peasants and labourers, resulted finally in 
the creation of that mighty political power wiiich 
characterized the northern expedition of last year 
and this year, and brought the revolution to the 
threshold of success.”* 

But the very rnjiidity of this success had 
friglitonod the militarists and the Im])erialist 
Powers, wlio saw in it their own doom. The 
ne.xt iiliase is marked by the alliance of the 
various generals, the rupture with the 
Russians, and the violent Rui)prossion of the 
workers, jicasants and the left elements.'}' In the 
struggle lor ])ower Chiang Kai-shek came out 
victorious, not because he was less ambitious 
or less unscrupulous than the other militarists 
but iirimarily because he did lip service to 
the ideals of Sun Yat-sen and had the 
support of the moderate wing of the Kuomin- 
tang, the sujiiiort of the army and lastly the 
su])port of that important class, the Chinese 
merc.hants. The recognition of the Nationa¬ 
list Government by the priucii)al Powers, 
which was to follow shortly, put the final seal 
of authority on Chiang Kai-shek whom the 
Western Powers indulgently call “the strong 
man of China.* * § ' 

The Revolution, which was thus within 
an ace of success in 1927, ended in failure. 
The Nationalist Government at Nanking has 
been recognized by the world outside, but its 
effective influence still remains confined to 
not more than half a dozen provinces.?; 1'he 
standing sore of dissension between Naukiiig 
and Canton is not yet healed. The oi)en 
revolt of the latter has been tem])orarily 
balked by the Japanese agi-cssion in China, 
but “launched, as it was on the eve of the 
greatest crisis in recent Chinese history, it 
was a tragic example of disunion.”** On the 


• Op. Hi., p. 274. 

t For a graphic account of hope and dlBilluaion 

in this period sec Anna Louise Strong’s Chinas 
Millims {192m. 

§ Jl. II. Tawney, on. Hi., p. 179. 

w Ibid. 


other hand, nearly three provinces arc con¬ 
trolled by the Chinese communists. Else¬ 
where the authority of Nanking is at best 
nominal. Wliat is more serious is that even 
at the caj)ital the authority of the party in 
power is not unchallenged. There is even 
talk of the formation of a Fascist Party, 
presnmbly with Chiang Kai-shek playing the 
role of Mussolini.* 

Of the Three Principles (8an-Min-Chu) 
of Sun Yat-sen the most im[>ortaut is the 
prineiplc of iieoplc’s livelihood. Tins goes 
to the root of the problem of China. The 
Nanking Government has done little to alle¬ 
viate it, far less to carry out the })rogramme of 
Chinese reconstruction, as Sun Yat-sen 
conceiveil it.i* It is in this factor that om; 
must seek the jirincipal cause of the weakness 
of the Nationalist Government and not in the 
unwillingness of the foreign powers to 
support it, as one recently pointed out.?; For, 
as Mme. Sun Yat-sen in her inspiring message 
on the eve of her dcjiarture from China said : 
“In the last analysis, all revolutions must be 
social revolutions, based upon fimdamontal 
changes in society, otherwise it is not a 
rcvolurioii, but merely a change of govern¬ 
ment.”** Thus, althmigh when J'rofessor 
J'awney c.xhortcd the Nanking Government 
in a recent article to set its house in order in 
the provinces under its direct control and to 
seek to conquer the rest of China by example 
rather than force, he was only superficially 
right.ft If the Central Government is true 
to its salt it must cither establish its authority 
over the whole country or abdicate. Where 
moral authority is at stake, divided allegiance 
is impermissible. 

To state the jiroblera thus is to find its 
solution. Force has been tried by Nanking 
but found unavailing.?;?; It is no substitute 


• Cf. "FaBcism in China,” an article by a Student 
of Folitics in The, People's Tribinw (Shanghai), 
March 10, 19;5.‘l. 

t Sun Yat-sen : The International Development 
of China (I’utnam. N’ew York, 1929). 

§ Cf. Communism in Ghvia—ls il a Danger ? 
by William Martin (formerly of the .louvnal de 
^neve) in The Manohesler Guardian WeeJeh/, Friday, 
.July 14, 19.Ti 

•* T. C. Woo, op. cH., Appendix 1). 

tt It. H. Tawney : ‘’The Future of China” in 
, The limple’s Tribune, May ]9:l.'l. 

§§ Cf. ‘*Conimunium in China.” etc, op. Hi. 
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for moral bankruptcy. It becomes iiicreas- 
ingly clear that the conditions which made the 
mighty revolutionary unity ])Ossible in 


1926-27 must be recaptured, if the revoliitioi\ 
is to be saved. There is no half-way house 
between reaction and revolution. 


MUSINGS ON WORLD POLITICS 

By major D. GRAHAM POLK 


T here may be astronoinical or religious 
reasons for beginning a new year 
on the first of January. But with 
the great majority of people—in the 
hearts and minds of men—there is little 
doubt that the year ends with the jiassing 
of summer. This is a survival of course 
from more primitive times. In olden days 
the harvest was necessarily the climax of 
the year. After the harvest there was 
respite* and then the cye.lc began anew. In 
England from the earliest times this process 
has been reflected in the ordering of public 
aitairs. So soon as the harvest was gathered 
in, new scholastic sessions began, new 
sessions of the Courts began, Parliament was 
again called together. In our own and more 
artificial age summer brings respite not from 
the fields but from the machine, but the 
b'eling is the s.ame. Summer holidays set a 
definite term to the y(*ar, allow men to pause 
for a moment and take stock of their 
})osition. 

Anyone taking stock of the position at 
the present time must surely feel that there 
is, amidst so much that is chaotic, one good 
reason for being hopeful of the future, and 
that is the great display of enerijif. Tin* 
world is menaced by the evil spirit of 
dictatorship, dictatorship which must always 
rest, in the last analysis, upon espionage and 
murder. But it is bettiT to be menaced than 
to be complacent. And these dictators an* 
telling the world what the timid vote- 
dependent democrats never would understand : 
that men will always respond to a bold 
lead. 

But the decline of democracy is due to 
other causes besides the diffidence of the 


politicians. Its influeiiei* is declining b(‘causc 
it still clings to a ninetei'iith century 
individualistic gniso, a guisi* which simply 
cannot meet the spirit or account for all 
the processes of a modei-n tnoehanized society. 
The central tenet of democracy, that tin* 
individual must be Ic-ft fi'ec to pursue his own 
d('v<‘lopmcnt so long as his fi-ecdom docs not 
interfere with tin* freedom of his mughbour, 
is a teiu't outworn and out of touch with 
l)resent-day realities. The threat to a man’s 
freedom is no longer a neighbour in com¬ 
petition with himself : it is a machiiu', and 
behind that machine an abstract irresponsible 
money power! 

This point is very cicai-ly dc'velopcul in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s latest publication entitled 
Tlir rnlitimi Madhoni^v in America ami 
Xmrrr Home. Says he : 

“Scie.nlifip discovery has revealed new tnclhods 
of projliicing wealth which rci|uire enormous plants 
costinp: prodiftious amounts of capital - Today 
the dollars nealed to start bi^; enterprises arc 
counted in hundreils of millions : and the ordinary 
employer is utterly unable to find such sums or to 
prevent the blf? enterprises swallowinfj up his little 
ones. He has, lliereforc, fallen helplessly into 
the power of a class of men whose business it is 
to find millioiiB, the financiers. 

“'hiey are the present masters of the situation.” 
(Italics mine.) 

It 13 the great gap in our democracy that 
it does not taki* aocnnnt of this new power. 
One might have thought that England would 
have been the first to be alive to the danger 
becausi*, after all, the constitutional struggle 
in England has alwaA-'.s been bound up with 
the struggle for control of expendi¬ 
ture. But it looks as if wo will drift under 
the new tyranny with the rest. This new 
tyranny. Fascism, which, stripped of its 
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symbols and pseudo-mysticism (the dope so 
useful for the bemusing of simple men and 
the enslavement of incredibly simple women) 
is nothing but a junta of /inancicrs riding the 
State. 

These reflections are prompted after 
reading a remarkable book which has appear¬ 
ed this week : The J3rown Book of the Hitler 
Terror. This book has been criticized in some 
quarters because it is written from a socialist 
(and indignant) point of view. The terrible 
facts which it reveals, according to such 
critics, would be even more terrible if 
presented impartially. But is there such a 
thing as an impartial account of a tyranny ? 
However the most astounding revelation in 
the book, the most coldly evil, is an excerpt 
quoted from an article published in the 
Deutsche Fnhrerhriefe, '‘a private bulletin of 
the Union of German Industry.’^ The subject 
of this article is The Ro-consolidation of 
Capitalism and its tone is enough to make 
Macchiavelli turn green with envy. 

First of all it points out that post-war 
Capitalism has been under a great debt to 
the Social Democrats. Did not the Social 
Democrats paralyse the revolutionary energies 
of organized labour and so ‘'chain it firmly 
to the capitalist State” ?(!) 

The Social Democrats, it continues, made 
the world safe for Capitalism through the 
wages victories and the social-political 
measures it secui*cd. In this way it “canalized 
the revolutionary movement.” Instead of the 
stn^gle from below there were concessions 
from above. (Tliis is not a Communist 
talking but the Union of German Industry). 

But the Depression put an end to the 
usefulness of the Social Democrats. There 
were no longer any gains to be passed on as 
a sop to the working classes, “and with the 
wiping out of these gains, the, mechanism for 
the, creation of divisions in the working class 
which depended on them also ceases to 
function ...”! 

So now they must all come under the 
Hitler umbrella. The last paragraph i&' worth 
quoting at some length : 

“If National Bocialism succeeda in bringing the 
trade unions into a social policy of constraint, as 
Social Democracy formerly succeeded in bringing 
them into a Liberal policy, then National Socialism 
would become the bearer of one of the functions 
essentud to the future of capitalist rule... 


“The danger of a State capitalist or even 
socialistic development, which is often urged 
against such an incorporation of the trade unions 
under National Bocimist leadership, will, in fact, 
be avoided precisely by these means....'’ 

Men arc, of course, at liberty to choose 
either capitalism or socialism. But what can 
one think of a set of men who will support 
their opponents-in-principle so long and for 
just as long as their usefulness is 
demonstrable } Irresponsible finance decided 
to put Hitler in the saddle—and the Jews 
and the Pacifists and the Socialists and 
Austria are all being oppressed iu the name 
of the Swastika, Aryanism, Pan-Germanism 
and the rest. 

I’orhaps one further reflection may be 
permitted in passing. Nazi Germany resents 
as unwaiTantable interference the protests 
againtst the Terror which are now being 
made in every civilized land. What she docs 
within her own borders, to meet her own 
problems, she claims, is her own responsibility. 
But it is a moot point whether thf* right 
to oppress exists any longer in a world which 
has set up the League of Nations with its 
machinery for the Protection of Minorities. 
Germany is simply creating new minorities. 

The truth is, of course, that a nation will 
strike the same note in its foreign policy as it 
strikes at home. Germany cannot become 
an iron State at home and a conciliatory 
Power as regards the rest of the world. 
And the conviction is growing every day 
that Germany is both re-arming and developing 
an air force. This weak-end Herr Hitler has 
held a monster rally of Nazis at Nuremburg. 
The docile German Press may rejoice at such 
a demonstration of national solidarity, such 
a symbol of the totalarian State. But to the 
rest of the world it is merely proof that “Herr 
Hitler has reconstituted the whole Gorman 
Army and has shown at Nuremburg that in a 
few days he can mobilize several hundred 
thousand men.” 

Incidentally, when one thinks of the Nazis 
swaggering in Nuremburg, one realizes afresh 
how the humourless Teuton is his own worst 
enemy. Herr Hitler would pick on Nurem¬ 
burg, loveliest of German mediseval strong¬ 
holds, “that rose red city half as old as time,” 
and homo of thetoy-ma^ng industry, to parade 
his Storm Troops with their famous new 
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daggers inscribed blood and honour (whatever 
that may mean). 

As regards the rumours that Germany is 
creating an Air Force—forbidden her under 
the Versailles Treaty—the Nazis again have 
furnished the gravest evidence. In every 
town the population has been engaging in 
elaborate anti-aircraft drill. Instructions have 
been given in the use of gas masks and 
everyone has been regimented and assigned 
his special task or place. Yet no one is 
contemplating an air attack on Germany. So 
what is the reason for all this activity ? It is 
believed on the Continent that the Nazis 
themselves may deal some sudden blow at 
France or Poland and that they are training 
their people not to resist attack but a 
reprisal. 

Germany, it might be added, is not the 
only country which is elaborating its air 
defence and preparing the minds of its people 
to expect a .sudden attack from the air. The 
same kind of "rehearsals” have been going on 
in Tokyo, the Prussia of the East, The two 
"Prussias,” indeed, seem to be exchanging 
points on various war-like considerations. 
Japan, of course, has been making war on 
China for years without ever declaring war, 
German militarists seem to favour the same 
method of stealing the advantage. The 
Ne.ws Chronicle Foreign Correspondent reports 
how a well-known French military writer said 
to him recently : "T have been at Geneva 
and I have heard war possibilities discussed 
by both French and German experts. 
German officers have coolly expressed th(‘ 
view that declarations of war are 'old- 
fashtoned’ and that the side which strikes 
the first surprise blow will stand to win 
the victory. German journalists at Geneva 
have talRed in like manner.” 

All things considered it is plain that the 
Disarmament Conference, when it meets next 
month at Geneva, will meet not a moment 
too soon. Hitlerite Germany may be a great 
discouragement to France and her neighbours 
to abate any part of their armaments. But 
the intolerable rumours and suspicions which 
are springing op seem to be uniting the 
powers on one vital issue. And that is that 
whatever Convention is finally adopted, it 


must contain provision for the compulsory 
investigation of armaments every six months. 

France is exceedingly anxious to carry 
this provision at Geneva. England does not 
care much for the idea, as she never does 
care much for any idea that infringes her 
absolute "sovereignty.” But America is said 
to be in favour of it and America, these days, 
frequently turns the scale. It is to be hoped 
that this provision is carried. If it is, it 
will mark a tremendous step forward in 
principle. There will never be any real 
security until the n.ations think more in terms 
of joint security and less in those of private 
sovereignty. Such an advance would far 
outweigh the immediate usefulness of the 
provision—which is, of course, that it would 
at once call Herr Hitler’s bluff. He could 
dispel all the sinister rumours, gain credence 
for his much advertised occasional pacific 
speeches, simply by deciding to admit 
League of Nations exports to investigate the 
state of Gorman armaments. 

America, laud of constructive energy and 
dictatorship resting on consent, may yet 
infuse life into what, when it last adjourned, 
was considered to be a moribund Disarma¬ 
ment Conference. Mr. Norman Davis, Pre¬ 
sident Roosevc'lt’s famous "Ambassador at 
large,” has come to Europe with a plan for 
a period of "trial disarmament.” The plan 
cannot be revealed yet, biit to give it a good 
send-off the U. 8. Secretary of State for 
War announces that he will suspend bis 
£15,000,000 programme for the modernization 
of the 11. 8. A.’s land and air equipment. 
(The cynics remark that the United States, 
with both eyes on the Pacific and Japan, 
have nothing to offer as regards reducing 
naval armaments.) 

From time to time it is rumoured that 
war in the Pacific between America and 
Japan is imminent. American alarmists, in 
particular, seem unable to resist the idea. 
But all the tendencies at present seem to 
suggest that Japan is turning more and more 
towards Asia. The conquest of Manchuria 
has made her a great Asiatic continental 
Power—and it is the overlordship of Asia 
at which she is aiming. With, perhaps, a 
few exchanges with Russia so that she may 
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detach gome of the coveted maritime tt'rritory 
bordering on Manchuria. 

However much wc may diglikc her ruth- 
leBs militarism, it is undeniable that Japan 
has a vision for Asia. Jt is most interesting 
to read, in the reports of tlie recent Con¬ 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
of a scheme put forward by two Tokjm 
professors for a kind of Eastern Branch of 
the League of Nations. There docs seem to 
be, ill the economic sjiherc, a movement 
towards a regional grouping. In time, it 
appears, there will be about eight self- 
contained units. Similarly in the politie^al 
sphere, it would seem to bo a more 
reasonable, a more manageable surangement, 
to decentralize the administration of the 
League of Nations. 

If more than half of Japan’s interest in 
an Eastern or Pacific Branch of the League 
of Nations is due to her unwillingness 
to co-operate with the Tjeague which 


voted against her at Genova, it is none 
the less a fruitful idea which she has 
put forward. The League is far too closely 
identified with European politics merely. 
The United States is not a member of the 
League. The South American States are 
often in default. India is never effectively 
represented. Japan is out of favour and 
screams at the delegates that they do not 
know their history. Plainly a little 
decentralization and intensive administration 
are called for. 

To get back to the point from which we 
started, the times may be uneasy but, thank 
God, they are stirniig. If men are turning 
to dictators, at least they arc no longer 
allowing the Depression to overwhelm them. 
And people after all always get the govern¬ 
ments they deserve. The dictators will pass 
when they have s(‘rved their turn—to bring 
a much-needed direction and definition into 
the conduct of public affairs. 


THE CENTENARY OF RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY, “THE 
FATHER OF MODERN INDIA” 

Bv J. ’r. SUNDERLAND 


T he Centenary of the death of Raja 
- Rammobnn R(»y, which occurs in 
September, 1933, is to bo cf*lebrated 
in India on a wide scale. It should 
not be withotit notic(’ in AmeHca. 

This illustrious son of India was indisput¬ 
ably one of the very great men of the modern 
world* His achWemehts were remarkable in 
two directions, iiaihdly, in servic(* rendered to 
the world as a whole and in service to India 
in particular. 

I 

It is unquestionable that he rendered high 
and lasting service to the world as a scholar. 
Many scholars affirm that he possesses a 
better claim than any one else to have been 
the founder of the important modern Science 
of Cdmparative Religion. This alone should 
insure for him a permanently conspicuous 
place in hiBtorJ^ 


II 

He rendered priceless service to India, of 
three kinds : 

(/) It is the testimony of the highest 
authorities that, through his able, scholarly 
and extensive writings, he gave to the Bengali 
tongue (the most important language of India) 
distinctly increased range, versatility, strength 
and attractiveness, and did much to raise the 
literary (quality and standing of all Bengali 
literature. 

(n) He founded the very important 
religious and social reform movement known 
as the Brahmo Somaj, which notwithstanding 
its somewhat slow growth in numbers so far 
in its history, has kindled a light in India 
which cannot be extinguished ; has set up an 
ideal of religion so living, so vital, so in 
harmony with the best modern thought, and 
so adapted to India’s practical needs today, 
that the whole religious and social thinking of 
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India must inevitably more and more realize 
its truth and beauty, feel its uplifting influ¬ 
ence, and move in its direction. 

(m) It is more and more realized that he 
gave the initiatory word, the first clear 
injpulae in creating India’s modern movement 
to shake off‘ her bondage to a foreign power, 
and to become once more free,—free to shape 
her own destiny, to develop her own institu¬ 
tions, to occupy again the great place among 
the nations which she filled so long, and to 
render tu humanity the high service which 
her illustrious past and her rich spiritual 
genius so indisputably fit her to render. 

Rammohun Roy wrote the great and 


heroic declaration : ‘T want to hk kkkk, on 
I don’t want Tt) iiK AT Ai.D,” That was a 
clarion note, which meant nothing less than 
the ]>olitical as well as the spiritual rebirth of 
his country. The spirit of that note has 
spread an(l spread until today all India is 
feeling the mighty thrill of it. 

Such, in a few words, are some of the 
reasons why his appreciative and admiring 
countrymen have given to this distinguishetl 
scholar and reformer the great title of Thk 
Fatiiku ok Modeun India, and why all 
India’s religious i'ait}i.s, classes and parties are 
uniting to celebrate his Centenary. 


THE WORK OF AN INDIAN SCULPTOR 


Kshitish Chandra Roy, a young Indian 
sculptor, who has just returned to his 




Kshitish C^handra Roy 


Bakuntala 
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Time and Tune 

country, has been granted the A. R. C. A. 
diploma a year before the regular course and 
has been awarded the diploma prize as the 
best work in the final examination in the 
Royal College of Arts, London. One of his 
works, ‘Sakuntala' was accepted by the Royal 
Academy for display in the last Summer 
Exhibition. This is believed to be the first 
time that an Indian sculptor has ever been 
represented at the Academy. Mr. Roy's 
bronze model is a fine study of the famous 
mythological figure. Notwithstanding his 
Western training, Mr. Roy adheres to the 
traditional Indian style of sculpture and 
possesses a highly developed sense of form. 


A Portrait Bust 



A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGENDRANATH (JUPTA 


^l^fARTEK,' 1 observed, ‘it is tidniitte*i even by 
science which docs . not deal with the 
unknown that thei'e is no sufdj tiling as 
destruction even of. inattei’. Nothing jxiriahes ; 
there is a (ionstivnt change, there is chemical 
and other change, one suhstanee assumes another 
form, either visible or invisible, but there is 
no wash* in nature, there is no annihilation.’ 

‘Very true, my son,’ sai<l the Master; ‘the 
mountain may crumble into dust and may dis¬ 
appear from sight but the siibstamre of wliich 
the mountain was formed rinnains. T!ie flo.sh 
decays and turns into dust, Iml. it does not 
dissolve and disappear. Since thens is no dis¬ 
solution of matter how can another substance which 
is far subtler than matter perish^Vhen we 
distinguish hetweem the mortal and the immortal 
we really think of what is subject to change and 
what is changeles.s. The hint i.s written large 
all over natim*. If she will not permit a pinch 
of dust to pori.sh how can anything which is 
iinpcrishabhf in itself ever cease to be '! We are 
not called upon to strain our credulity to believe 
that the indwelling soul is immortal and retains 
its individuality. If the memory of previous 
births is lost it is ‘bccau.se there is a veil which¬ 
ever way we may turn arnl nothing is made easy 
for us. Wo are ever in the fray and wo win or 
we lose as we strive wdiolc-lieartediy or only 
.with a faint heart. Men have to struggle hard 
• fog even the possc.ssion.s of this worhl and how 
can we obtain prizes far more precious without 
striving for them ? It is the enemy in our own 
selves that we have to fight, but the contest is 
not the less grim because it is silent ami unseen. 
■ The ^ml of the struggle may come as it came 
to the Buddha when the triumphant soul crowns 
the heights and is at iieace. It is only when 
the vitttory is won, and not till then, that the 
^grrior may lay aside his armour.’ 

‘And now,’ «nid the Muster, rising with a 
smile, ‘shall we take oIT our armour for the 
night ?’ 

XXXII 

A week went by. Every day the Master 
discoursed to us on the great problems that have 
at all times exorcised the minds of thoughtful 
men and he spoke freely out of the inexhaustible 
store of his wisdom. With rare intuition ho 
seemed to anticipate our inq^uiries and he illumin¬ 
ed many a dark chamber of our ignorance. Of 
our own great teachers in the world that we had 
left behind a few questions had enabled him to 
know all that he desired and there seemed to 


bo a sr.rang<f spiritual bond between him ami 
our own departed teacher-. He often spoke a.s 
they had spoken and wc thought wo woro listen¬ 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha or the 
Ohrist. llo explained that noitluT distance nor 
different w'wlds and different planets mattororl 
so long us the race of humanity was the samo 
and was faced with the same problems, 'rheto 
might bo other worlds inliabited by a higher order of 
beings and it was conecivealdo that tlioy had found 

ready solution for the problem- that bafllcfl 
ns, but the law was uniform in its immutability. 
There was infinite variety in nature but there 
were no surprise.s. What seemed to surprise us 
was due merely to the limited scope of our 
intelligence. Wc saw that there was a graduated 
scale of the faculty of comprchen.sion, but we 
could not know whore it begun and where it 
ended, 

ITrim and the other young scholars listened 
to the Master ns attentively ai wo did and 
sometimes discussed the same subjects with us. 
We found out that the Master taught at certain 
hours and they were encouraged to think for 
themselves and find answers to the quc.stions 
that pressed for a solution. Each novice was 
subject to an individual discipline and felt the 
viffilant eye of the Master upon him at all 
times. But on one suhjtct they never open<'-d 
their lips and that was the instruction they woro 
roceiving in the dovelopmont of psychic powers. 
From what wc had seen of Narga and Karos 
w’o were certain that some if not all of these 
young men wore roceiving a simlar training, 
but it was evidently part of an esoteric teaching 
which could not be discussed with strangers likg 
ourselves. There was a certain air of secrecy 
which we could not fail to notice. , We were 
never invited to the cloisters ocrcupierl by the 
young men and during certain hours every day 
we saw nothing of thorn. 

Maruchl had avowed frankly that he was 
curious. So wore we. With such knowleflge 
as the Master possesseil there must be combined 
much higlter psychic powers than what had 
been exhibited by Narga and Karos, 
opportunity soon presenter! itself when M^rilchi 
mentioned to the Master the miraculous powers 
attributed to the groat masters and tGscbers'of 
humanity. The Master listened in:siiehoe. -ly 
had been already told of Narga’s powers and 
now Maruchi mentioned what had happened'to 
Ganimefe 'when he bad suddenly chitehed tH«f 
arm of Karos. 

The Master tunierl to Ganimet ‘Were you 
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hurt ?’ he askwl. Gaiiiinet was awkward but 
very respectful. ‘Ye.s, Sir,_ I felt as if I had 
received a severe (dectric shock. There were 
tremors passing thiough my body for some time.’ 

The Muster asked Maruchi, ‘Doubtless your 
men of science have found out what electricity 
is?’ 

Maruchi shook his head. ‘No, sir, no one has 
ever succeeded in analysing its component parts. 
We know what the air is and ^ wo can diviile 
water into the gases of which it is composed. 
But about electricity wo know nothing. We 
know of its terrible power and we .see its blind¬ 
ing flash when the thunderbolt is hurlcil from 
the clouds. We can manufacture it and measure 
it like any other article of commerce. We sell it 
ind buy if. We use it to light our houses and 
Irive our fans and carriages and conveyances on 
the roads and our ship.? on the sea. The motive 
power for JiU our industries is electricity and we 
generate our own electricity to drive our ship 
hrough air and apace. But as to ite nature and 
its ingredients we know nothing.’ 

‘There you are. Even in the material world 
you find things that baffle all your efforts to 
penetrate their secret. Electricity is like a fami¬ 
liar that come.s at your call and carries out your 
behests. You can buy and sell it as a slave or 
like any other commodity in the market, but it 
defies you to find out what it is and of what 
substance it is made. You can easily imagine 
bow much more difficult it must be to find out 
the nature of the forces in the spirit-w'orld. By 
i prolonge<l course of discipline and training 
Narga and Karos hav<i developed certain powers 
which are latent in most men and women, but 
which usually remain neglected and uncultivated. 
You noticed that Narga has developed powers 
higher than those possessed by Karos, but neither 
pf them will be able to tell you the nature of 
the power they have. Narga has reached a stage' 
it which she can control her powers at will as 
me controls a well-trained horse. Karos is not 
yet able to do so. There is a higher stage at 
which one can impart by a mere touch sensations 
which are imite ^ different and of contradictory 
natures at the w'ill of the man or woman who 
nappens to have such power. Thus I lay my 
inger upon you, my Sahir, you who are calm 
ind wise, and what do you feel ?’ 

The Master put forth his right hand and 
touched me lightly with one finger on the breast 
[)n the instant a great light burst out before my 
pyes, there was a rushing of many waters in my 
Jars, my whole being was buoyed up with a 
sense of extraordinary exaltation and I felt my 
feet leaving the ground and my body being lifted 
in the air. I lost consciousness of my surround- 
in;^ and appeared to be floating in an atmosphere 
Bi-tingle wim the chime of musical bells and 
melodious with songs. There were other forms 
at my side and the faces had an ecstatic look, 
t felt repeated thrills of a delight which was 


not physical passing over nut. I next thought 
I was being transported through space at 
breathless speed and days atid nights went by 
while 1 rushed on without any effort of my 
own. . 

And suddenly, again, I was looking mto 
the smiling eyes of the Master and at the faces 
of my friends and the young novices, who did 
not appear to notice anything unusual about me. 
‘Well,’ queried the Master, becoming grave, 
‘what did you feel?’ 

1 stammered and related my experiences in 
a faltering tone. What had happened to me? 

I must have been in a state of hypnosis induced 
by the mesmeric fluid poured into my body by 
the touch of the Master’s finger. I was much 
too bewildered to give a coherent and connected 
account and finally blurted out a question, 
‘How long was 1 asleep ?’ 

Save for the presence of the Master I think 
my friends would have burst out laughing, but 
they could not help grinning. Orion said, ‘Why 
should you have been asleep? You have been 
sitting here like ourselve.s, and between the lime 
that the Master touched you and you began 
speaking scarcely a minute could have passed’. 

The Master turned to Maruchi. ‘I know that 
your desire for knowledge is tempered by a 
strong feeling of curiosity. Would _ you like to 
have an expiirience of the same kind as Sahir, 
or would you prefer a sterner ordeal ? You are 
strong and full of courage, and will not flinch 
from an experience that may bo somewhat 
trying.’ 

Maruchi visibly stiffened. There was a 
challenge in the Master’s words that Maruchi 
was the last man to pass by or refuse to take 
up. He looked Asuan squarely in the face. 
‘Let it bo as you will, my Master. If Sahir has 
had the tasting of the sweet let me have the ’ 
cup that is bitter even with the bitternes.s of ^ 
death. We have been.taught not to turn away J 
from fear an<l 1 pray you do unto me as may J 
seem good to you.’ . J 

The lightning leaped into the eyos of the* 
Mast(^^ as he_ rose to his great height and plaee?l ^ 
his hand for a moment on the chest of Maruclii. . 

Nothing happened so far as we could see, 
Maruchi sat still witliout any change of expres¬ 
sion in his face or eyes but he had a fixed 
look which showed that he must have passed 
intv temporary unconsciousness. In a few 
moments there was a marked change. Maruchi 
looked about him dazed. His eyes seemed to 
be haunted by a great terror, his face became 
very pale and his fingers twitched and trembled. 
The Master looked at him steadily and then said, 
Tou need not tell us just now what you felt 
It will be better for you to take some time and 
to compose yourself. Every one can see that 
your filings must have been different from those 
of Sahir. As you all see, I have certain powers 
developed by a long course of discipline and 
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self-control hut I cannot explain tliem any more 
than you can explain electricity. But these 
powers are under complete control and they can 
be used to put either joy or terror into a man. 
They can be withdrawn at will in much the 
same manner Jis a feline animal of prey can 
withdraw its sharp claws into its velvety paws. 
See now.’ 

He placed his hand upon my shoulder and 
I felt nothing. I rememhered that when while 
walking in the garden he had placed his hand 
upon my shoulder with an affectionate gesture 
I had also felt nothing. 

‘And now, my young friends,’ concluded the 
Master, ‘you ha<l better go and rest a while. 1 
.shall speak to you again on this subject at 
another time.’ 

The Master left us and we returned to our 
rooms where Maruchi thii-w himself heavily into 
a seat and explained, ‘By heaven, T have had 
all my .silliness knocked out of me ! Talk of our 
strength of mind and fearlessness ! Why, tnen, 
every fibre of me has l)een jarred aufl racked 
into trembling and you can knock me down with 
a feather.’ 

‘Tell us what happened. What did you feel ?’ 
asked Orion. ‘We have heard from Sahir what 
he felt and we arc now waiting to bear you.’ 

Maruchi filled and drank a cup of water. 
‘My friends,’ he said, ‘it was like a nightmare. 
I saw the sudden flash in the Master’s eyes and 
it seenuMl to strike and benumb mo even bofoiv 
he touched me. With the touch came swift 
oblivion and then I .saw myiself standing in a 
strange iilace with a large lake in front of me. 
An utter silence gripped everything around me. 
Not a breath of wind ruffled the air, not a ripple 
ro.so on the .surface of the lake. The wator was 
pellucid, flashing blue and green in the light 
and copl to the eye. Suddenly the water parted 
and from the depths rose a mighty figure of a 
man with a lofty brow, while and smooth as 
alabaster, and eyes with depths of slumbering 
fire, anon darting gleams that went through one 
like a burning knife. As he strode forward 
towards me I saw wonderingly that he was quite 
dry and not a drop of water dripped from his 
coal-black hair and shining garments. Without 
any sign or word of greeting he put out his right 
hand and tore open my breast as if it were a 
sheet of flimsy paper. J had asked the Master 
for.the bUterne.ss of death and I got it. With 
a wrench that seemed to pull me to pieces the 
man dr^ out something from inside me which 
he flung dowij at my feet, saying at the same 
time in a voice of thunder, ‘Behold thyself!’ 

I looked down and saw a midget no bigger 
than a man’s thumb .squirming in the dust. It 
was a human shape ana bore an exact and un¬ 
canny resemblance to me in every feature and 
limb. It stood up and strutted alrouf^ cocking 
its eyes at me and imitating my movements and 
gestures with an exasperating exaggeratigp. Then 


in ii tliiii, quavering voice, .sharp and shrill os a 
cricket’s, it cried ouk ‘Dost thou know me ’? I am 
thy own self. That big shell of thine is hut a 
counterfeit, I am thy real self.’ 

I felt so profoundly humiliated that I would 
havo sunk into the groiinil with very shame if it 
had opened at my feet. I was struck utterly 
dumb while that hid(‘ous thing at my feet swelled 
out its e.liest and swaggered and attitudiniscil 
and leered at me and made mock of me and 

capered about in unholy glcif. The man who hail 
pulled out that evil imp from my body towered 
over me, colossal, silent and grim as fate. And 
then suddenly he picked up that mocking minia¬ 
ture of my.«elf and thrust it again inside nu', 

and I opened niy eyes and saw I had never 

stirred from the place where I had been sitting 
with the rest of you. 

‘T iimlerstand that tlu' vision I saw is a 
judgment I {le.serve. T was not content with the 
Master’s wisilom arul wanted a demonstration of 
his powers. I askeil for it in a defiant spirit and 
hav(‘ lioen rightly punishe*) by the humiliation 
arul bitterni'ss I have experienced.’ 

‘Toil accuse yourself unnce-essarily,’ said Orion, 
‘we have known you so long and we have no¬ 
thing but admiration for your fine (|ualities.’ 

‘But that imp is in me, all the same. Perhaps 
all of us have got one hut 1 have seen it in all 
its revolting hideousne.ss aiul all the pride has 
been crushed out of iiut. 'riic Master has seared 
and shrivelled i(. with a reil-hot iron and I feel 
1 (!an never sufficiently thank him for what he 
ha.s done for me.’ 

A little after miilday Uriin came to call us 
to tile Master’s own room. ‘You ara finding 
more and mort- favour in his 03 re.s every tlay,’ he 
said, ‘it is rarely that he adinito any one to the 
jirivacy of his own cloister.’ 

After several windings and passing through a 
number of caves we were ushered into a fair 
sized euve chamber. The floor was covered by a 
matting of reeds, otherwise <he room was quite 
bare*. A faint an<l dclicato fragrance of some 
incense came to our nostrils but there was no 
brazier and no smoke. The Master was reclining 
with his head on his left palm and his elbow 
resting on a cushion of antelope akin filled with 
mountain moss. 

As we entered Maruchi bowed down low at 
the feet of Ashan and said with great feeling, ‘I 
tiiank you, my Master, for what you taught me 
when you laid your hand upon me.' 

With a sweep of his rignt hand the Master 
luotioneil to us to sit tlown. To Maruchi he said, 
‘You are right, but I know you can face the truth 
and therefore all will be well with you.’ Ho 
smiled at me, ‘You have drunk of the wine that 
is distilled from light and runs flke quicksilver 
through our consciousness.’ His eyes were grave 
as he turned towards Orion, ‘There is something 
^at tells me there is a strong bond between you 
and this world to which you have come, but 1 
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shall make no nltompt to ilisoovnr it, nor shiill 1 
forge a psychic link between you and ine.’ 
Finally he tnrnml to Nabor anil (lanimot. ‘Yon, 
mjy friends, are Inippy that tin* spirit is not 
stirring strongly in yon, though you left the 
haven of rest when you embarked upon your 
perilous adventure.’ 

He spoke to Manichi again. ‘By touching 
you and Sabir in the manner 1 did 1 have estab¬ 
lished with you an intimacy that entitles you 
to come to me whenever you please. Something 
of me has parsed into you and now there exists 
between us a bond which is not the less real 
beciiase it cannot always lie felt. You, Maruchi, 
w'anted a sign, an exhibition of some miraculous 
powtr and you have had a slight experience of 
it, though I would not call it by that name. The 
desire to witness a miracle is a human weakness. 
When a great teacher appears in our midst the 
truth that he teaches, the wisdom that he shows 
are not always enough for those who see and 
hear him. They crave for the supcrnatuml, some, 
manifestation of an occult jiowtr which will 
strike the eye and arrest the imagination. Men 
do not discuss the, wisdom of a teacher so much 
as they talk of a miracle said to havi' been jier- 
formi'd by him. They want to sw him walk 
over water diy-fjoted as on hard land, they want 
him to still a storm with a word, they wish him 
to disappear from the sight of men even while 
moving among them, they want him to recall the 
dead to life and they want him to i-eappcar in 
the flesh after his death. And when all this is 
done many disbelieve the evidence of their senses 
and call him a trickster and an impostor. A 
man may possess supernatural powers and yet he 
may be no tejicher, while another may he a 
trusty guide of men without possessing any 

supernatural powers, ft is no part of any man’s 
work to try to upset the order of nature, for that 
is what the exhibition of miraeulous powers 
means. To rciiall the dead to life is not to 

endow them with eternal life in the flesh for 
death is the end of all flesh. That which is 
eternal and defies death is not the physical body 
but (h'i spirit that timants it for a time. It can¬ 
not he denied that tliere are subtle powers, hut 
they arc not to be displayed lik“ jugghTs’ tricks 
and are only to be put forth when nccessarv. 
They have, their use and they are helpful upon 
occasions, but they are not to be used as a test, 
or shown ns feats to a curious and sceptical 
crow I. Wo have onl.y to look around us to 

witnes.s feats of juggling that can never he 

equalled. When you see a juggler playing with 
a number of coloured balls and throwing them 
up into the air while holding only one at a time 
in the hand you are filled with admiration, but 
do you ever think of that other juggling whie.h 
has thrown millions of balls that we call suns 

and stars with smaller spheres revolving around 
them and keeps them spinning for all time 
through apsice with never a clash or collision 
betweim afly two of them ? The greatness of the 


wonder is lost in its familiarity while we arc 
tickled by a trick of a sleight of hand. 

‘When you .saw Narga rise from the ground 
like (1 liird, when you felt the magnetic shock of 
of the touch of Karos, when you had strange 
experiences when I laid my hand upon you, yon 
were naturally mystified and thought you would 
give a great deal to be able to posse-s the same 
powers. Bnt what you have seen and felt is 
merely incidental; the essential is tlie, realization 
of the Iriith, the growth of the spirit, the awaken¬ 
ing of the slumbering .®oul, the breaking of the 
chain that holds us in ever-growing coils. These 
minor powers that yon have witnessed are atten¬ 
dant upon the higher powers that are developed 
and which require no token or sign. It is a 
greater acliicvement to stimulate the spiritual 
elements in man’s naturo than to fill his eyes 
and mind by the performance of a miracle. 

It is tlie lower part of onr nature that 

craves for a mirachs the happening of 
sometliing that appears to be inorodihle and 

against the known order of things. You fly 
thromrh the air in a machine, wliich has been 
devised l»y tlie ingenuity of man. People who 

know this faet will call it a triumph, others will 
call it a miracle. So long as the mind moves 
on this plane tlie higher part of onr nature 
remains in a state of suspended animation, 
stifled by the grosser part of our nature, wliich 
t)re,s.sc.s upon it. The quest for the, higher truth 
is a pilgrimage of faith without any feeling 
of curiosity. You look for no signposts to show 
you the road for it lies right in front of you. 
If you want some one to show you the end of 
the road he comes himself unhidden, or some¬ 
thing in your own self will tell you where he is 
to bo found. If you seek for a »ign it may 
come, hut that is not the main thing. It is the 
degree of your own striving that will be the 
measure of your reward. It is tru.j that miracles 
have been .attributed to great teachers, but those 
who came to see the miracles were none the 
wiser for what they saw. They learned nothing 
and they gained nothing. Only those who .-tayed 
with the te.achers and .strove to understand and 
follow their teachings wore henefitted.’ 

A few minutes lator we were- dismissed, the 
Master saving that he would go out for a walk 
on the inoiintain sidci in the nPernoon and we 
might join him if wo liked. 

XXX III 

It was ;i beautiful afternoon. There was a 
gentle breeze blowing while the mountain crests 
with thei>’ capping of snow looked like dazzling 
crowns of gold in the afternoon sun. Nature 
was exhibiting her treasures of wealth with lavish 
prodigality. The trees nodded gently as if 
bowing to the departing sun. On one side the 
horizon showed the mountains in undulating lines 
with occasional gaps that yawned dark and 
black against the sunlit surfaces and heights. 
There was a whisper of peace in the breath of 
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the wind and the murmur of the hill streams. 
For the rest, the large silence of mountains held 
the air. 

We were waiting outside the entrance to the 
caves and presently the Master C/ame out with 
a long staff in his hand. For a considerable- 
distance we walked in silence, the Master leading 
and we following close in his steps. We were 
walking in Indian file for there was no room for 
us to walk abreast. The Master climbed the 
hillside like a trained mountaineer but we were 
out of the habit and by the time we had reached 
the top of the hill nearest to us and which was 
not the great central peak we were (ionsiderably 
out of breath. But Ashan was as fresh as wlum 
he hail started though his disciples were more 
or less winded. We sen.setl that the Ma.ster had 
art e.\traordinarj' control over his breath not due 
to the habit of hill climbing. 

.\rnved at the toj) thi- Mastor rested a while, 
leaning on his stall. His face was thoughtful, 
his eyes seenie<l to he looking at unseen 
distances. Then his vision ranged over nearer 
objects, and he turned to us with the remark, 
‘There is nothing more eloquent than the .silence 
of nature.’ 

He continued. ‘The language of this silence 
dve*- not reach the cir but that finer hearing of 
the spirit which is possessed of senses more 
acute than the human body. In their search for 
the truth the teachers and the saints wt-nt to tiie 
silence of the forest and tlie mouiituin cave 
for there the great heart of nature speaks 
to the heart of man in wnrds of irresistible 
power and supreme eloquenw, and the spirit of 
man holds comnjunion Avith the si>irt of nature. 
Deeper and closer grows the intimacy until the 
great sec-rel of being stands reveided to the soul 
of man and his long and strenuous quest is at 
an end. Even the fore.sts and the mountains 
and the solitudes of open spaces beckon to us 
with an inviting hand and seek to convey to us 
the 'message left with them, but wo go our 
heedless way without eyes for the waving hand 
or ears for the calling voice. Nature has an 
open book, hut to understand its meaning you 
have to read between the lines and tins cannot 
he done with ease. Whether in tlie physical 
or the spiritual world everywhere the truth is 
guanled jealously with sleeples vigilance. Our 
senses look like reliable guides hut on examina¬ 
tion they prove to be untrustworthy. The 
intellect seems to be a master key which will 
open all locks and doors, instead of which 
it frequently lojuls us into a maze of uncertainty 
and unbelief. But come into the large silences 
and bare your spirit and attune the instrument 
of your soul to the music of silence 'and the 
harmony will grow clearer and fuller till the 
whole meaning will burst upon you like a 
flash of light’ 

‘But’ asked Maruchi, ‘since the truth is the 
object of our quest Avhy are there so many 


obstacles to the attainment of it? Would it not 
be more helpful to the fulfilment of our ilesliay 
if there were facilities instead of difficulties in 
our way?’ 

‘A very natural ijuestion, my son,’ answered 
the Master, ‘and one that oexmrs to many of u-!. 
Tf we are earnest in our search for the truth 
why should we be hampered and not helped by 
tlie agency or agencies that hold the key to the 
truth? .Such a question seeks to penetrate tlie 
purpose that lies hcliind the very existence of 
creation and it is one of the questions that must 
remain unanswered. AVhat is the purpose of 
tlie ereatloii ? What purpose does the universe 
serve? What diff'erenee would it have made it 
tliere had been no chaos mid no cosmos, no 
firmament and no stars, nor the incoiiceivahle 
activity that is endlessly going on throughout 
the univer.«e ? Obviously, thc.se are questions 
that admit of no answer. Then as n-gards our 
own problem you must not forget that many of 
our difficulties are of our own making, la each 
life we forge a new link of (he chain that we 
drag hidilud us. Bcsiiles tin- veils that exist 
everywhere we swathe our eyes with bandages 
of our own Aveiiriiig. Moreove.r, knowledge is 
like a new birth which is jireceded by the travail 
and the agony of the mother. We might as 
well ask why ehildbirtii is not painles.s and a 
new being cannot be ti.shered into life without 
such ftirriblc anguish to another. Did not the 
Buddha say that jiain is tlie lioginniiig and the 
end of lif(‘, not one life but of moiij lives and 
we must search for tlie siuT»,-ase of this pain ? 
This ces.-.ation of pain is the attainment of 
enlightenment an<l tlie way to the truth is pavetl 
with pain.’ 

As the Ma.ster eeUvSed siioaking a large 
liuttcrfly with gorgeous purple wings flew up 
clo-e to him, fluttered and hovered about him 
for a moment and then settled on a mountain 
(lower near his feet. The Master looked at it 
meditatively and said, ‘I wonder how many of 
us ever reflect on what this beautiful moth 
represents. VV^e merely admire its colours and 
perhaps catch it in a net and keep it in a glass 
case to gratify our eye>. Its brief life is spent 
ill the sun-shine, in sipping the honey from 
flowers and in chasing other butterflies in sport 
and for selecting a mate. But the manner of 
it.s birth is a whole chapter of instruction in the 
evolution of the forms of life. Wc believe that 
the soul leaves one body to find another 
tpnemont^ but here is the butterfly that passes 
from one body to another without travelling 
through the gate-way of death. It represents in 
itself two forms of life in sharp and complete 
conb-ast to each other. When you look at a 
crawling caterpillar, one of the most repulsive 
looking worms that creep on the ground and 
move on trees can you ever imagine that it will 
grow into a butterfly, one of the most beautiful 
living things in creation ? The worm that slowly 
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crawls about ami feeds on the leaves of plants 
weaves round itself the cocoon which resembles 
a womb and which later on is converted into 
silk, one of the finest fabrics for human wear. 
The despised worm weaves for man his most 
shining apparel. In this silken sh(«th or (iocoon 
the caterpillar rests as the pupa in much the 
sjiino manner at the human foetus rests in the 
womb (luring the prenatal period. The cattT- 
pillar is next transformed into the golden 
chrysalis which grows into the butterfly that 
finally cuts its way out of the cocoon and 
emerges into the glory of sunlight, a thing of 
beauty and of joy. A beautiful but fickle woman, 
who would be horrified at tlic. sight of a 
caterpillar, is rather ])lcaaed when she is 
compared to a butterfly. The life-story of a 
butterfly has a very valuable lesson to teach if 
we could but read it. You hav(* thef>ric8 about 
the progressive stages of evolution, one species 
being evolved from another in an ascending 
scale of life, bnt here you see the same living 
creature appearing in two strikingly different 
shapes in a single period of life. If we did not 
know it for a positive fac^t would it not be 
extremely difReult to realize that the worm and 
the butterfly are the same, and though there 
has been a marvellous change of body then? 
has been none; of life ? The principle of life 
in both the worm and tho moth may be 
elementary but what a change in outer appear¬ 
ances and manner of life I Look at tlu? loath¬ 
some little grub painfully arnl slowly wriggling 
and crawling along the ground iuid on the 
branches of trees, feeding on leaves and treated 
as the most abject thing in creation and then 
look at the flitting and flntliering buttadly, 
darting from flower to flower to Uiste the 
ambrosia hidden in the hearts of flowers and 
flying in swift spirals or zig-zags from the 
sheer joy and exuberance of life. We have no 
means of knowing whcth(!r the butterfly itself 
can realize the diftcrence betw(?cn its two shap(?s 
or whether it can remember the time when it 
was merely a crawling worm. We speak of 
miracles performed by men endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary powers, hut what miracle (!an eciunl the 
metamorphosis of the caterpillar into the 
butterfly ? It is just an illustration of the power 
that nature possesses to effect a transfiguration, 
but it also conveys a lesson from which we can 
learn a great deal. If there can bo a change 
of forms in a single life why should not there 
be such changes in more than one life? To 


emphasize the lesson nature has selected^ an 
insect and not a (;reatiire belonging lo a higher 
order of life. 

‘Assuming that a butterfly has the sanje sort 
of memory ns a man it would retain no recollec¬ 
tion of the period during which it rested as the 
pupa in the cocoon just as the human child 
has no recollection of the period it passed in 
tho womb. But in grown up children the 
tenacity of memory varies and instances 
have been known in which memory extends 
beyond this life and can recall the incidents of 
of former lives. Just as there is no break in the 
thread of existence of a caterpillar and a butterfly 
so there is no gap in the continuity of memory 
from one life to another in tho case of a man 
more highly gifted than his fellows. This gift 
itself is a possession garnerfHl in previous lives. 
There is abundant evidence, as you have 
already heard, that man is not merely a^ moving 
and talking machine of which no vestige is left 
when the machine is once broken up by death. 
Man can leave a heritage which death cannot 
destroy and man can continue to influence the 
lives of other men long after Ids apparent death. 
Do not forget that freaks are not tolerated by 
l,he sovereign Law that controls tiio universe. 
It is not by an accident or tlu? mere whim of 
some unknown power that one man is born as a 
Buddha and another as a pleasure-seeker in Mu? 
same life. Behind each is either a long or a short 
period of preparation, the influtinec of past lives, 
which makes one of the two turn to pleasure and 
the other to turn away from it. Behind and 
before each life is a long perspective of the past 
and an endless vista of the futiire. To the 
vision of most of us both look like a .solid 
impenetrable wall, but they vanish fwforo tins 
eyes of the man who cultivated in his former 
births the power of spiritual insight. The 
incsentive is always in our own selves whether to 
develop or to stunt our faculties and any help 
that wo may got is also of our own seeking. Otu- 
many lives and our bodies are like so many 
sheaths or cocoons oul. of which we may emerge 
like buttarflies spurning the ground on which we 
were crawling like caterpillars or in which we may 
perish as pupae. That seeming period of stagna¬ 
tion or rest is only a physical state and does not 
affect the spirit which knows no rest and is always 
active. It is the direction of its activity that 
aftccts the future of our existence not in the 
flesh, for that is merely transitory but in the other 
form which endures through many lives.’ 
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By UMESH CH. BHATTACHABJKE, m.a., h.i 


P roperty is one of the leading concepts 
around which oiir moral ideas grow. How 
was property viewed in Epic India ? Accor¬ 
ding to our notions of safety, the answer must 
be that in ancient India, property was not quite 
safe. This ought not to he construed at once as 
a denunciation of the great racto of whom wc are 
speaking. We only imply that the moral cons¬ 
ciousness of mankind has taken long strides 
since then. We only wish to affirm that in those 
day.s physical courage and prowess wen^ of far 
higher value to the people of India than a quiet 
submission to accepted canons of conduct. And 
nothing exhibits courag<i mon; than an attiick on 
strong opponents and nothing provciS prowess 
more than a victory over them. In order that 
a man could earn credit for prowess, it was necess¬ 
ary for him to make some adventures of this 
kind. And this was truer in the case of a 

Ksairiya than the other castes. A tame obedience 
to wliat we now call virtue would unfit him for 
life in those days and would bring him low in 
the estimation of his peers. If not for anything 
(dse, at least for this reason, life and property of 
others had to be taken by tho.se who aspired 
to heroic honours. But in addition to this, how¬ 
ever, we have to beai’ in mind the incomplete 
development of the notions of property in that ago. 
All these facts made the capture of anothcr’.s 
property as easy as the destruction of life. Kings 
and potentates made a virtue of conquests and 
conquests involved both destruction of life as 
well as appropriation of property. Some of the 
reat religious ceremonies and sacrifices which 
ings, ambitious of imperial suzerainty, performed 
involved such conquests and confiscation of pro¬ 
perty. Such unprovoked and unwarranted attacks 
on their neighbours and appropriation of what 
was their neighbours’ property, was always 
. applauded rather than condemned. 

We do not forget here that the world’s opinion 
in this direction has progressed very slowly. It 
is only very lately that accredited political 
opinion has definitely gone against such invasion. 
But till recent times, attacking and appropriating 
n neighbour’s property was regarded a political 
achievement and a national glory. The ruler or 
rulers of a country who could achieve such glory, 
were deified and went down to posterity as great 
men. Today, after' a slow process of centuries, 
these ideas have changed. It is only now that 
unprovoked aggression is regarded as unrighteous. 

But slowly or rapidly, the world has arrived at 
this position today. According to toe unwritten 
law of nations and the international code of 


ethics, unprovoked aggression is a wrong: and 
the wronged parly in such cases will have the 
world’s sympathy anil moral support, though not 
necessarily re<lress of tho wrong. This is an 
advancement And according to this arlvanced 
standard, we find that epic India lagged very far 
behind. It was part of a powerful king’s hero¬ 
ism to add to his stock of wealth by acquiring 
more by comnie.sl. It was a glory for him and 
a sign of his_ gi-eatuess, provided, of course, ho 
could carry it out successfully. If ho was 
thwaited, iic was a failure and a condemned 
weakling and hUtory would tako no notice of 
him. But if he aspired to he remembered by 
men after his death, he must show that ho deser¬ 
ved it and proving his prowess at attempts at 
con(jucsts was to(^ chief recognized method of 
showing his mottle. 

Those kings who wished to establish their 
superiority in arras and claim a paramount 
position among all neighbouring kings, would 
organize military expeditions on a large scale, 
send out a general challenge all round, attack 
and conquer all who resisted this claim and 
extort tribute and homage from all. This appears 
to have been done in two ways. Ono was the 
way of tlio Asvamedha. We have descriptions of 
this well-known sacrifice in both the Epics. In 
the Ramayana, King Dasaralha performed it and 
so did Rama. And in the Mahabharata, King 
Yudhisthira also did it The descriptions in aU 
these three cases materially agree. The under¬ 
lying desire in this ceremony was the attainment 
of imperial siperninty. But it was believed to 
have great spiritual efficacy also. Yudhisthira 
was ailviscd to perform it to wash off) so to say, 
the sins that might have clung to his soul by the 
killing of his relatives in the great battle for which 
he wits morally responsible. (Mahabharata xiv. 13.) 
But from Mahabharata xiv. 12, it seems that 
such an ostentatious display as the Asvamedha 
might ^ undertaken even as a cure for mental 
depression. 

Whatever additional reasons might be forth¬ 
coming in any special case, an Asvamedha was 
a great display of wealth and power. The main 
thing in it was to consecrate a horse and let it 
loose to roam fr^ly for a year. It was guarded 
by a powerful military force and wore certain 
marks by which it could be easily recognized. It 
was a walking challenge to all kings through 
whose territory it passed. Those who allowed it 
to pass without hindrance and molestation, 
admitted thereby toe ^amount position of the 
owner of toe horse. Those, however, who were 
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not willing to rcle^nte tlicinselvos to thiH position 
of inferiority without a protest, would have to 
arrest the progress of the horse and a battle 
with the protecting army would naturally follow. 
This would be a decisive test. We have no recon I 
of a case where such opposition to a horse-sacri¬ 
fice was sucf;essful. Perhaps the kings who 
attfln:)pte<l the sacrifice l)ut failed did not <leserve 
to be r(!iiioinb(!rcd anti have thus all been 
forgotten. Rut may we not say that though the 
successes only have been remcinbereti, failures 
also must have been there ? The cases that have 
been preserved for us are cases of success. The 
opposition was (piasherl and the horse was freed 
again and it moved on. j\t the clo.<e of the ycjtt 
the horse is led battk home anti aacrificcil with 
considerable pomp and ceremony, into the details 
of whic,h wo need not go. But this submission to 
the suzerainty of the owner of the horse implied 
that, on the completion of the year, /.c., on the day 
of sacrifice, all the.se subdued princes would have 
to wait on the suzerain king with pre.seuts and 
tributes and acknowledge him as their overlord. 
Their kingdoms were not necessarily annexed but 
they Iiacl to part with n considerable portion of 
their aecuiinilat(!d wealth in the shapt; of presents 
and contributions. In return, they were no 
doubt feasted for a few duy.s. This was naturally 
a part of the display. 

The other way which kings and potentate.? 
in Epic Indiii followed for the acquisition of 
wealth and consolidation of power was the way 
of the Rajasuya—another great sacrifice, not 
witimut spiritual significance for the people of 
ancient times, but even for thorn a great imperial 
display and an excuse for comiuests. We iiavc 
a significant discussion in the Uamayana ( Vl<k 
the Kumba Konam Edition, vii. S:'{. H mj.) about 
this sacrifice. There we are told that Rama 
wanted to perform this ceremony but Bharata 
dissuaded him and eventually persuaded him 
to perform an Asvamedha instaul. The substance 
of JBharata’s arguments against Rajasviya is this : 
Rama had already been recognized as the best 
and the greatest of all living kings. All kings 
looked upon him as their overlord and suzerain. 
The peoples of all countries also worshipped him 
as their father. He was the leader of the whole 
world and the protector of religion. Ruch a 
king as he ought not to start a ceremony which 
was to bound to destroy all the leading princely 
dynasties and all kings worthy of the name 
in the world. 

“Prithivyam yp cu puntsa rajan punriinaumt/iita : 
Sarvenam hhalrita tatra amnksamh samikounjith.'’ 

mi. 83. U. 

It is dear from the above that the Rajasuya 
was such a provoking challenge to all self- 
respecting kings ^ and rulers that a general 
resentment was inevitable and a war might 
follow. It did follow in the Mahabharata. In 
the Mahabharata, the preparations for Yudhis* 
thira’s Rajasuya started with the. murder of 


Jarasatidha, King of Maguilhu, und the ceremony 
itself was heralded hy the murder of Sisupala 
and the subsequent events of that Epic wore a 
neces.sary sequence of the enmitie.s which these 
events provoked and fostered. 

Now, this sacrifice hatl to start with cold¬ 
blooded attacks on neighbouring kingdoms for 
the collection of tributes and accumulation of 
riches. Any king who wished to perfonu this 
cercimony would seiul military expeditions all 
round for this purpose, Yudhisthira did h. 
Such expeditions were called “Digvijaya”—or 
conquest all round. Such conque.sts were effected 
by Yudhisthira also (Mbh. ii. 1.2. ci Kcq^. If we 
consider the events described in these chapters, 
without bias, without preconceived iilcas and 
without prejudices for or against and with a 
critical mind, then, it would appoar that these 
glorified achievements of the Pauilavas were not 
(lillerent in essence from the exploits of a Sultan 
Mahmud or a Cheiigiz Khan. It religious fervour 
is any extenuating factor, it was definitely 
present and operative in the conquering expedi¬ 
tions of Sultan Mahmud. But it is almost clear 
from what the Rumayana .says about it and 
also what we have in the Mahabharata, that 
this sacrifice was openly a political display and 
a bid for political paramountcy. (Mblu ii, 12.20 ; 
ii. 1.3.51 ; ii. IkOS ; etc, etc.) And even if it was 
coloured by a religious fervour, the organized 
aggression i^ainst all neighbours imlisfiriminalely 
and compulsory realization of tribute from them, 
can hju-dly be support(*d on moral ground.?. 

Four expeditions headed by his four brothers 
were sent out by Yudhi.sthira in four directions. 
And in all of them we have the same story : the 
march of a conquering army through non- 
combatant (Countries: those who offer resistance 
are mercilessly killed: territories are over-run: 
and if sufiicient voluntary tributes are not forth¬ 
coming, tributes are compelled. How did these 
brilliant successes of the arms of Yudhisthira differ 
from similar exploits of the destroyer of 
Somnath ? The feelings of a particular com¬ 
munity or a nation may be difierent in these 
cases; but the moral aspect of both is the same. 

It is clear, therefore, that because strength 
and valour wa.s very much praised and because 
conquering a neighbour was one of the chief 
ways of proving the existence of valour, for 
kings such aggression on neighbours’ property 
was not a sin—it involved no moral turpitude: 
and exhibited on a large scale, it rather implied 
heroism iuid was praised. 

In Mbh. iv. 29, we have a general enunciation 
of the policy which kings in those days were 
advised to follow. If they were prudent, they 
would be expticted to attack others and subdue 
the weak by force and replenish their treasury 
by ^ such nmuB. So was Duryyodhana also 
advised by his counsellors, especially in view of 
the impending war with the Pandavas. And it 
was in accordance with this advice that he 
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planned and caiTied out an attack on the kiiifj 
of Matsya and attempted to carry away liis 
<'ow>. 'I'he attempt proved abortive. Rut that 
U aiiollier matter. It illustrates the proposition 
tlial. wise kings wore cxpeeted to increase their 
wealth by looting their weak neighbours when¬ 
ever they <*onld rlo so with inlpnnity. Ami such 
plunders were attempted without noliei*. without 
any pnwious <liplnuiatie eorrespondcnei', and 
.without evtm tlie, feigned di'C.tivery ot a 
/•iimm hrili. 

When it was a kingly glory to ai-puire 
wealth by such organized {)lunder, a. strife 
between dan and elan and an interneeiue war 
was always a prolralrility and ntitions' wealth 
could hardly be regarded as safe. Wlien a 
king’s property was always optai to loot by a 
inore powerful neiglibour, the proi»erty of private 
in<lividuals (^ould not be more safe. For, this 
wealth-grabbing wiis praiseworthy in kings not 
only against kings, but nv<m when it manifested 
itself against innocent private persons, it was 
hardly reprehensible. In fact, it apj)ears to have 
heeit regarded as a legitimate melons of acquiring 
pro[)erty. Those who owned proi>erty—whether 
it was a goofl cow or things of greater value 
were e.xpected to possess means of defending it 
also. If he eould not trust his own muscles or 
his own men, he might make allies and seek 
their hel[i in defending his belongings. But 
society had not Vet reached that stage of 
devdopiucnt at which a machinery for the 
protection of lif(! and property comes into being. 
In Fpie India defcn(!e of property was the 
owner’-i own all’air — whether In* was a king ca- 
a poor Brnhinin. 'I'lie (piestion of ways and 
■ means for such defence was also his question. 
And if he was deprived of what he owned, luck 
was obviously against him, but bo could bold no 
OIK! //a///// for it. 'Pliere was no guilt in robbing 
another —no injustice iu Ixiing rohbed. .lust as 
even ill ’ modern society, we expect a sensible 
citizen to be aiile to protect himself from the 
contagion of a discasi* from which Ids neighbour 
is sutferihg, and if he catehe.s th<i contagion, lu* 
has himself to thank, so, in those good old dny.s, 
every sensible man was expected to protect Ids 
projii-rty against the possible deiirudations of 
greerly nniglibours. If he failed in tids, Ik* wa.s 
of course poorer tnid Ids neighbour richer : 
beyond this the event would evoke no other 
sentiment. 

'rims in .\Tbh, i. 17s. we have the story of 
the scions of a royal <ly nasty looting tlu- wcaltli 
even tin' hidden ■ troa.surc -of their own priest'^ 
familv. First, no doubt, they demanded the 
wealth without any show of force ; but when 
they iliscovcrcd that a bu-gc part of tlu! wealth hail 
been hidden beneath the earth, they not only 
plundered the whole wealth, but in their rage, killed 
all the members of that priestly clan wherever 
they eould he discovered. The explanation 
ottered in the following chapter i.s after all a 


IN RESPECT OF PROPERTY 

camoullagc. 'rhere, w'e are toM tlmt tbi' spirii- 
of the murdered Brahmins return to their only 
descendant h'ft alive and declare that tliey 
wished tln-ir own death at tlie hands of the 
Ksatriyas and hid their wealtli niidergroniHl 
just to I'xeite the ire of thosi' Ksatriyas. What¬ 
ever the vttlne of this explanation, the fact of 
the loot and murder is not. diinied but is ral.ber 
<■onHrmed and th;il. is imough for our purpose's. 

And in Mbit. iii. 11(1, wo have the speictiicle 
of a i»()ov Bnibmin's homo being invaded and 
devastated by ti war-in toxica ted king tind the 
jioor man’s calf stolen by liim. 

Again in Mbb. i. IT.'i, we have w’hat is suh- 
Htan(.ially the r-ame story sis given iu Riimayumi 
i. .7>. rt si'i/ (Kumbakomim Fd.). And what arc 
the main facts of the story It was all about a 
cow. A respectable Brahmin, Vasistha, had ti 
good (!o\v. A king Visvamitr.i, who bappened to 
be his giiost for a time, wanted to have it. The 
Bnihiniit would not part with it, even titough tlni 
king was willing to give any price he demanded 
for it. But a Ksatriya king snust have his will. 
What he could not effect by bargaining and by 
importunities, he wanted to do by force. He 
forcibly carried away the cow. A tussle ensued 
Itetween the two. Eventually it developed into a 
clas.s-war—a Brahmin cfi. Ksatriya war. The rest 
of the story, though very interesting, is not 
material for u.s. We are told that the Ksatnya 
king was evcnhially routed aiul was impre-seil 
by I,he superiority of a Brahmin’s spiritual force 
as against the mere physical strength of a 
Ksiitriya. 'riiereupon lie docidc'd to beeoino a 
Brahmin himself and by tlint of sheer penances 
and ansteritic.i. actually did become out! iu the 
long run. Perhaps wi! tiro prepared to admit 
even now th:it sjtiritiml force is sii|>erior to men! 
physiciil stre-iigtb. But that is ti ditt'erent matter 
iiltogethcr. It is imiiortaiit for ns to note in this 
connection that in sjiitt! of his spiritual superiori¬ 
ty, evi'ii ti Brahmin could uol look upon liis 
property a.s quite safe. 

Whal. conclusion can wc draw from these 
aneialotcs regarding the epit! jieoples’ notion.s of 
riglit and wrong about proitorty ? We have .seen 
that pt'.rsoiis of high rtiiik could easily attack and 
apjiropriale the jiropcrty of another. Without try¬ 
ing to ilelincate the exact soeio-jiolitical couditioii.s 
of the limes, we may safely conclude that pro¬ 
perty in those day.s was iimsafc. But it is not 
iiieroly a question of insecurity. Itisecurity may 
be due to various causes - to disturbed conditions 
of society, to detective policing, and so forth, 
'riu! in.s(!curlty that is hound to follow in exmse- 
quence of .social or political revolution.s, for 
in.itancc, does not imply a ncces.sary lowering of 
the moral tone. Jjoot tind plunder may take 
place, yiit thinking people may condemn them. 
Was it HO in Epic India’/ Tiie times were not 
abnormal: society was not more disturbed than 
was usual in that age. We have descriptions 
of glorious kingtloms and prosperous countries, 
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ftnd inagnificiciit cities. \Vc are told of iinnieiisc 
wealth and f^reat relip:iou.s .sjuirificos. Learning 
was flourishing—so was commerce. Princes.ses 
could call together a galaxy of valiant princes 
from whom to select a husband. The incidents 
that we have considered cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as due to disturbed (ionditions of 
socicly, 

('an tliey b(‘ ilismissed as isolated events, not 
imlicative of the general tendencie.s of tlie limes ? 
That is exactly what wc cannot do. Tho.se 
incidents do indicate the spirit of the* tiiue.s. 
For, in the first pla(!e, so far as the unprovoked 
attacks by kings on others are concerncil, we 
liavc seen that such attacks wore advocated as 
])crfoctly justified. Then! were fc!W other ways 
in which empty treasuries could be replenished 
and new wealth could be acciuirod. The kings 
wen* adviseil to follow this cour.se and they 
followed it as a matk>r of fact. A king or a 
country may atttiinjjt such things oven now: but 
the world-opinion would condmun such endea¬ 
vours. And most wise kings or countries would 
first try by diplomatic corro.spondonee or othei- 
means to set up a case -may be a false c.tse, but 
still .some ease- against his prospective enemy, 
before he thought of attacking him. This shows 
that though individuals may attempt such plun¬ 
der. the prevailing opinion is against .such things. 
It does not appear to have been so in Ei)icln<lia. 
It wa.s not always vicious men like Daryyodhana 
who attempted such [dunder. The king who has 
b(!en acclaimed as the very incarnation ,of virtue, 
Yudhisthira, also did the same thing and 
was never thonaht of as having done anything 
wrong. This is a clear indication of the difler- 
cnce between those timi;.s and now. 

In the second place, in the ease of private 


individuals also the same mentality is apparent. 
Of course, unless an individual hud become 
famous, the story of his gains and los.ses would 
find no place in history. So, we have fewer 
records of ])lunder by and of individuals than 
similiar events with referenc.e to kings. Yet even 
in the few sueh cases that wt> have before us, we 
find the same moral outlook. The plunder in 
itself was not morally wrong. It meant a loss 
to one and gain to anotlier. And if there was a 
serious struggle Icjiding to more serious conse- 
(piences, it would involve considerable disj)lay of 
fighting skill ami power and the event would be. 
remembered -as in the case, of N’asistha />. 
Visvamitra. But otherwi.se tlm moral sense of 
the time ilid not feel .scnndaliziMl by such events. 

This might be inferred from the fact that 
kings were after all individuals—generally richer 
than others having command over greater 
military resources. .Vnd his kingdom was his 
IJrivate propcirty. So the morality of kings and 
ordinary citi/ens was exactly the same. It is not 
so now. In modern thought there .still linger.' 
a distinction between private! morality and public 
moralil,\. What is consi<l“red definitely wrong in 
private morals, is often excu&ed in public liie— 
r.if. lying is not condemned, at any rate to the 
same extent., in diplomacy as in di'aling.-. between 
private individuals. But .such a diflerence docs 
not appear to have existed in ancient times. 
We cannot claim that then* were two <liflcn‘nt 
moral codes. lienee the nioritlilv of the kings 
was a clear index of the morality of the private 
citizens also. Where kings couid idunder with 
praise, individuals could do the same at least 
with impunity. In other words, the ideas of 
pi'Operty and jjropriety in reference to it, were 
not as developed in t'pic India as now. 



THE NATIONAL IDEALS OF TAGORE AND A. E. 

IW A.TIT KUMAR CHAKRAVP^R'PY 


EADKRS of Tagore’s (Hlat/juli and 
of A. IC’s Thr ]>iriiir Visittn and 
(dhrr I'nrtnx or llonainird Soni/s 
hff Ihr Waj! may discover some real 
^Old allinity between 'lagore and A. PI A. P]. 
is the poet of “the Symbol seduceth” ; his 
mystic petietratinn into the eternal mystery 
of things is not through the way of >ymbol 
but through a stern grasp of reality, of the 
facts of life and the verities of human 
e\perien<‘<-. The anthor of the l>irinr 

Visian is therefore the anthor of the 
Xafiana! lif ini/ ; the mystic; poet was also a 
colleague of Sir lloiac-e Plunkett in the Irish 
Agiienlturai Organization Society. Similarly, 
all Indians know Tagore less as a mystic, but 
more as a practical (educationist, the founder 
of the Rolpnr School and as a humanitarian 
regenei’ator of society who demounees the 
social tyranny of the '^privilegcid” classes of 
India ovei- the teeming masses of her 
population. Ills book on Sationalimn 

present'^ only the; latter aspect of Tagore—his 
soveie arraignn.c'iit of the Western Stale 
organized for power and his eipially hard 
invectives against the P]asiern sociiety with 
its stralirtcations of (;aste ernshing down 
under its dead weight the life of the masses. 
Western rcauiers art' yet. unfamiliar with 
the constructive programme of the poet in 
regard to the nationtil regemeration of India. 
Here also he has wonderful jiflinity of spirit 
with the Irish ])oet A. PI 

The socio-political writings ol the poet 
Tagore form the bulk of his prose , most of 
them Avere addressed to vast audiences when 
there tvas an agitation in Ilengal on aceounl of 
the partition during Lord Curzon’s administra¬ 
tion. This agitation, known ]»opularly as the 
‘'Swadeshi movement.” (l!)()(i-inOS) stirrc'd 
the heart of llengal such as no political 
agitation could (sver dream of doing. There 
was the se.heme of national education, of the 
revival of national arts and industries, of 
organizing the villages and districts on a 
basis of co-o])eration. Tin* seeds of these 


^elu'incs W('re sown Itroadeas'" ; a few ol 
ihein generated into shape. When, therefore, 
the Hood of agit'.itioii subsided, it was found 
that the soil was rieh(3r than before in sj>ite 
of some wild movements of anarchism and 
the like which hoAvever were practically 
confined to an iusignificaiit minority of the 
people. 

ItJ a u'ay, Rabindranath Tagore /nay be 
called the uncrowned king of this gi'eat 
national movement. While the Bengali 
demagogues busied themselves in harangues 
and 1 h'uiosthcnie tires, this poet was sIoavIv 
laying om a e.onstruetiv<' programme of 
natiou-l)uilding and national regeiu'ration. 

Lik(' A. Pi. h(' also believes that “civiliza¬ 
tions arc externalizations of the soul and 
character of races.’’ '^Phe soul of .India, he 
said, has always bc'cn seeking to establish, 
in her religi(»n ;ind social polity, “a unity 
amidst diversity.” 'Phis unity did nor eonsi.st 
for her in the past in a political unity, but in 
a highi'i' oru!, a real cultural, communal and 
spiritual unity in which the individual 
becomes (he embodiment of tin* rn masse 
and the univ('rsal takes form in the individual. 
'Phe absence of a credal religion in Hinduism, 
the not(' of absolute, freedom alloAviug iudi- 
A'iduals lib('rtA of choice among diverse paths 
and disciplines in religion Avith a fimdauieu(.al 
ba'-is of s\nthesis working among them, is 
one example of the working of thr* soul and 
charaetei' of the Indian people. Similarly, 
thr* (;ommmialism in social m'dr'r based on the 
priiM'iple of mutual aid and r'o-operation 
(Avhich afterwai'ds has deplorably degenerated 
into tlu' rigidity of castes), tiu' absence of 
cheek by jowl competition, the four stiiges of 
life beginning Avith the lhahiiaiiharfin stage 
or the stage rd’ spiritual education and (mditig 
in Yat! or thr- stag<‘ of the pilgrim spirit at 
the end of youth - -these Avere the germs or 
signs (d a real spiritu.al civilization not based 
on diAO'rsity and strifr* as in the West, but on 
unity and peace. 

But while th(' soul of India was being 
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Isiid bare ))y tlic* searchiiij; vision of the po<-t, 
lie was not oblivious ol tlif‘ oaiisos ol India’s 
dej^radation. No one was more keenly 
eonseious of tlieni than Tagore. Tlierefore, 
like A. K. again, In- had little faitli in the 
‘‘excited, political contvovor.sies,’’ in Congresses 
and Oonlei-enees, “in their passionate att,eni|)is 
at the re.-afljnstinents of the snperlicies of 
things." In one of his Bengali h'ctures 
'I'agorc observes : “.Inst as wine to tin* 
inebriate, beeainos more important than his 
food, so the intoxication of patriotism w'as 
mn<*,h gr<-ater to ns than ih<‘ country In i’.self. 
Without having any touch with the real 
country, wc ihonght that the Durbar ofihe 
British Raj was the only place where \ve 
might best serve the inter«!nis of the couniry. 

< )ne groat defect of not having direct, 
(•(•inplcte and genuine Liiofrlrdf/r ol the 

conmrv is that ii iiiakes us unlit to serve the 

(/ 

country tridy." 

In his book, 77/c Xrttioiinl licitMi, A. E. 
remarks that “passion should never enter 
into national policy,’’ for “in national life it 
is the most dangerous of all guides.’’ 
’Fagore’s arraignment of the national 
demagogues and the so-called leaders of the 
country which made him so very unpopular 
at one time and oven now with them was 
based on this criticism that they wire supply¬ 
ing the country with wine instead of food. 

A. E. writes; “Wc have no more a real 
demoeraey in the world today. Democracy 
in ])olitics has in no country Jed to demoeraey 
in its <‘eonomic life. 'I'herc is in all a vast 
population living in an underworld of labour 
whose freedom to vote eoid'ers on them no 
real power, and who arc most often scorned 
and negleete<l by those who profit by their 
labours.” 

Tagore wrote in one of his Ikmgali 
addresses : “In i.-idustrics J cannot think it 
good to allow the capital to assume such huge 
pro])ort.ions as to choke the growth of small 
labours... W'e are struck by the splendour 
of civilization when 'W'e sec the externals of 
it, but the submerged huinauity which is 
being sacrificed day aud night underneath its 
fair fabric, is completely hidden from our 
views.” “What Euroi)e calls ‘freedom’ kee]>s 
myriads of ])eople in chains of slavery for 
self-protection,” 


These myriads of people—cultivators, 
farmers, labourers -have been described by 
A. E. as “inamitive economic cave-men” 
satisfied, before the co-operative movement 
was illti’odneed, with small, isolated produc¬ 
tion, served with ri'gai'd to purchase and sale 
by ])rivato traders. 'Phe “primitive eeonomie 
cave-man” of A. hi. did not know the 
})rineiplcs of Economies ; he had no eoneep- 
tion of a world-market. \, E. has chalked 
out a plan of emancipating this primitive 
economic cave-man into the light of larger 
national and international interests. Similar 
was the programme of the poet Tagore. Jn 
a pa]ier entitled “The Problem” be wrote : 
“Each small individual must realize his unity 
with humariity through varioms agencies of 
service. In India, the highroads of onr 
knowledge, our work, and our dealings and 
relationships with humanity have been split 
up into blind lanes and alley.s leading to 
isolated groups only. Our feelings and 
volitions have centred themselves on mere 
family and family interests, on the village and 
its concerns and have not been widened in 
the direction of universal humanity.” 

A. 10. describes, in his book, the changes 
that Jiavo taken place within a dozen years 
in a district in the, north-west of Ireland after 
a co-operative society was started there. 
‘I'he farmcTs have organized their concerns 
and are i-ontrolling their buying and selling. 
'Phc} have social gatherings, concerts, com¬ 
mittees. 'Phe profits are tin* joint proptsrty 
of the coramunitN. They are taking 
advantage of the scientific discoveries and 
iiivoulions and using modern appliances. 
Where there were isolateil individuals then* 
is now a well-ord<‘red, solid community form¬ 
ing the real unit of the nation. 

Rabindranath Tagore was omic chosen 
as the president of the Bengal Provincial 
(Conference, during the Swadeshi agitation. 
Jn the course of his presidential address he 
said: 

“'Phc villages must be organized into 
eomraiinitios. if the executive heads of these 
communities could so organize the various 
rural activitic's as to remove all wants and 
to make the. communities self-suflScient, then, 
there wou'iC |>(. ‘solf-goveriiraent/ in 

the country. We shall have to encourage 
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tlu'HG coniiiuinitips to establish their schools, 
schools for training in the arts and industries, 
their common seed-stores and stores of grain, 
their co-operative credit societies and banks. 
"Pherc will be a common hall for each e.otn- 
munitv where the villagers will gather 
together lor conferences and amusements and 
there the executive heads will settle the 
disputes of the village iu their own ways. 

‘'So long as the rijoh aiid the small 
holders of land will cultivate; their plots 
isolatedly, their poverty will not be removed. 
Many scientilic and labour-saving appliances 
have been invented in ICiiropc and .\ujerica. 
If these communities can unite the plots of 
land of individual cultivators and cultivate 
them co-operatively, greater profits and less 
labour are hourul to follow by means of the 
use ol mod(Tn scientilic appliances of agri¬ 
culture. Thus if the diflerent provinces of 
India can be organized into self-governing 
conmuinities, tlu'n the real central unity of 
the ])rovinccs will be an established fact and 
those central units will resolve themselves 


ultimately into a. groat federation, a Mii1ioii!)l 
being.” 

Ncedlc.s.s to say that this policy laid out 
hv th(! poc't has not been tak(>n np by iii.- 
coiintrymen. The, reason is two-fold , first, 
the mendicant attitude tow.ards the (lovern- 
uieiit is the attitude of the majority of tlu' 
people ; they are always expe<'ling windfalls. 
Secondly, the .so-called “extn'mist" attitude 
of some politicians rouses passions in tiu' 
hearts of people without i>reparing them for 
higher thoughts and actions. The educated 
Indian has really no faith iu the people. 
;\. !•]. says ; “'Pile problem of Europe is to 
create a harinoniojis life and the creation of 
a harmonious life among a ])eople must c.omc 
from within,” and 'Pagore says that self- 
government in India, must evolve from 
trilln’jK He docs not believe in b(tons 
lavished on a people who have not been 
taught the art of organizing themselves info 
serving the large interests of the nation.’^ 

* This lutiele was wiil.ten more than fifteen \eins 
ai>o. 'I'h(' writer died in I'.US. 


ORIENTATIONS IN POLITICAL THEORY 

Hv NJKMAL Cn.A.MlIiA JIAITRA 


T he chie-f point which delraets from tin' 
scientific cliaraclcr of what is called Political 
Hoience, is tliat it is not as yet far eiionph 
tUlvanced for a rational systematization of the 
items of knowledge whicli are the miit(>rial texture 
of iL Ify this, I mean that the absolute 

insistence on the purely n {iriori method of 
enquiry wliieh results in regarding units of 
thought as atomi.stie, rigid, impervious and in¬ 
expensive and in regarding categories as closed 
and “mail-clad” (to adopt an expres>ion from the. 
langiiago used pf “instinct" in modern psychology) 
still dominatiis the intellectual lamlseai)e in 
I’olitical Science. 

An ultimate effect of tliis attitudf; is fo he. 
traced in the inability of both theorists and 
publicists to tackh- the concept of the Einjiin; 
in (|uite the same ab.stract manner in whicli 
they have tackknl the conoxApt of the State. The 
Plmpiro is vaguely .supposed to be a species of 
the genus State or to be coincident with the 
State, and this radically wrong method of 


!ipi)ro,acli lias preve,iite<l a distinct, eolieri'iit 
seheme of politieid theory ahout tlie. Empire from 
appiiaring. in an article published in Tin 
Miiildii Ixcrinr for March 1 sought to 

differential^' betwei'ii the concept of the Slate 
and the concept of the Knijiiro ami to supply 
the outline of a system of philosojihy of 
“Empire” from the points of view of Logie, 
Political Science and Juri.spnidence. 

Anotlier instance of the loji-sided attitude of 
current political 1110017 mentioned. 

It is an liistorically ascertained faett that, in 
a ccrtfiin pathologictd stag<* in the evolution of 
Stales and Empires, some peculiar and sinistorly 
functioning “groups” come into existence in the 
political system, as a jirotest against Stiite- 
Ahsohitisni and Imperialism. In the beginning, 
they appear to bo nothing more than voluntary 
associations of more or less nebulous character ; 
hut., as time passes, their eompulsory features 
become emphasiml, the outlines fill in and their 
proportions acquire definiteness and rigidity. 
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Tlieir ijiteriiiil rtovcniifjMtv i-> iiuidf' iimnifosl, 
wliPii (Ifff'ctifiii from or betrayal of thes(' 
a^"Ociations of or by any of their constituents is 
l>unisheil vvitli death. 

Th(! ditficulty which the State or the Empire 
often experiences in coping with thorn has the 
inevitable e(le<'t of investing them also witli 
certain a<p('cts of (‘xtornnl sovereignty. 

'I’liese “groups,” from the lime of their 
iiice))tion throughout tlieir career disiday certain 
fcatui'cs of State-life whicli point to the liy])othesis 
that they are embryonic Stat(;s, functioning 
like iiiijurln m iiuprrlft in tlie l)osr)ni of the 
Stat(‘ or the Empire. These “<rron|)s" continin* 
to e.xist !is the active nurseries of ljib(!rlarianisni 
or Nationalism until tlie Absolutist Stab' or tin* 
l‘’mi>ire succeeds in d('«troying them by means 
of mperior force or tho .MSsolutist State or tlie 
I'linpire itself vanishes and the ea/.von '/>//>■ of 
th('se “groups” disappears. 

Now, the inadecpiarv of modern Political 
Scieiir'c consists in tin' failure on tho part of 
I’Juralisis In recognize tlie validity of these 
“groujis” as “groups,” that is, as possessing all 
tin- fundamental and g'eneric attributes of 
sociological “groups” and to as.sign to them a 
place in the institutional scheme of “grouj)s’ into 
wliich the modern State is sought to be 
ionized 

To illustrate that the niimls of the (irouj)- 
Autonomisls ainl Pluralistic political philosophers 
nev<*r function but in the traditional grooves 
and along thc' most ap)iroved landmarks in 
thought, the opinion of Erp<*h(. Parker may lie 
cileil as being typical of his class. 

Ill his Ihslnrii of luii/ll.'ib l‘olihrnl Thoniihl 
jnun fh rlM'i'l Sjii nrn' to Hu- jirrspiil ihiij. he 
snggi'sts a few points for “autonomous groups” ; 
and at tin* very outset, he says that “grou|)s.” 
in order to be entitled to be considered at all, 
must T>ossess this negative virtue that they must 
not. like the t'ainorra, be opposed to “public 
policy.” In other words, he regard': non-opposition 
to “public, policy" as th«' most jjrimary and 
('s.sential virtue of “groups" and as the sine ijiid 
non for any “group” to bo auflered to exist. 

(Iroup-Autonomists generally are ni<*rely tho 
iilid- njo of Earnest Barker in that they not 
only (io not discuss such “groups” as the 
('amona,, but even refuse to posit of them 
mentionablc existence*. Their vision does not 
swei'p over the whole area of thc slnins quo : 
they remain b'thered to the most authoritarian 
positions of eminence in the ufafios quo. 

Hroups like the Oaniorra and the Mafia with 
the avowed purpose of opposing public policy 
have existed in all past ages, in certain specific 
conditions of “milieu” ,* and, whether for good or 
for evil, they exist in the age in which we live. 
They are not only historically as old as the 
tStnte’and tho Empire, but are also politically 
no ]es.s of a potent source of effort to large 
numbers of individuals during large tracts of 


time, than th(' State and thi* Ivmpire. In brief, 
they are much too significant to be philogizcd 
away hy mi'rc verbiage, consisting of rr 
I'nfludrn statements. Ami the inability to orient 
Pluridi.stie political theory to this unignorable 
fact and ki render it completely objective in 
tcclini<|uc and spacious in outlook so as to be 
inclusive of all “groups," good, bml ami in¬ 
different, is the result of either iukdlectiuil 
iiidolciic'c or inlelleetual cowanlicc. 

'I'he attitudi' of mind wliich ('xclude^ some 
“groups” from examination on thc ' ground that 
they are opposed to “public policy” is liighly 
unsatisfactory and un.scientific. ft is the linsiness 
of scienci' to take in all fai'ts witiiout a singh' 
exception, as they come along, and to seek a 
rational, objective explanation of all of tliem on 
a synthetic hasi,-, tlirough sy.sti'ins and laws. 
I’raisc and <^cnsur(' are activities of the human 
mind with which thi' Keiontist, in liis techical 
(capacity, should necessarily feel absolutely out 
of sympathy. 

The Sociologist who denies to the problem of 
prostitution or to the problmn of juvenile 
cviiiiinality the importance wbicli is due to it, on 
tho ground tiiat. prostitutiou or juvenile dclin- 
(]ncnc.y is opposed to public policy or imnioral, 
stands convicted of the same lack of a seientitic 
per-spcctive as is hero urged of tho majority of 
I’liiraliats and (Iroup-Autonomists. 

Hc.'idi'S, “public policy” is a phrase of whii'b 
the acutpst logicians would despair of delimiting 
scientifically the connotation and the ilcnotation. 

'Phe demand at tho present iiioincnt is for 
the determination of tho exact nature and the 
('xaet iiropertics of the “groups” wliieli function 
in opjiosition to State-Absolutism and Imperialism 
and to “iniblic policy.” whatever that plirasc 
might mean. From the point of view of 
Political Science, they must he organically 
oriented to the hierachy of group-institutions in 
which a niche is to be found for them. 

Tlic present age in Political Science is the 
ag<' of the diserf'dile<l Stak*. The State i.s already 
finding it a pcriilexing task to reconcile its own 
authoritarian claims am', its Bodinian paraplier- 
nalia of /lulssouct souvininu with thc libertarian 
claims of Pluralists, Group-Autonomists. 
Philosophical Anarchists, Syndicalists and 
Guild-Socia]i.sts : and in tho crucildi' of Plurnlism. 
this suggested orientation will mean a definik* 
enlargement of theory. 

About the nature and institutional significance 
of these “groups,” the following suggestions arc 
made on thc basis of theory. 

(u) CJharactoristic differences exist between 
the “groups” which come into being as protests 
against Skitc-Ahsolutism ami those which come 
into being !i« proUssts against Imperialism. Of 
the former sort, the “groups” which sprang into 
exiskmee at the time of the French Revolution 
in the “Cates” near about the Palais Royal 
in Paris may jbe offered as typical instancc.s. 
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And of the latter sort, tlie Carbonari of Italy, 
the Ko-La-IIiii and the Tiinffnionshui of China 
may l)p mentioned as typical of the class. 

\h) While in the cast* of Slate-.\hsolutism, 
these “groups” are exceptional growths, in tlie 
ease of Imperialism, they are normal, though, of 
course, highly pernicious institutions. It. is only 
when States lose their foundations in “the 
consent of the governeil,” that is, in the “geiieral 
will” of the pco)de that such “groups” aris<‘ ; 
tliey art! the symbols of the condition of 
antagonism between the l\!0|de and the Stntt', of 
the State versus (Ik* I’eople. In the Empire, 
however, the norm il, nal ural <-ondition of the 
ithiius ijiiu is a “s(jate of war” l)y which is 
meant not that there is actual war, hut that the 
clement of l•ouscnt on tin; part of the governed 
is always laeking, that iiieipie.nt ilissatisfnetion 
on the part of subject p mples with the super- 
inipo.'ed system is omuipreseiit and everi)reneat 
and that tla*re is a dispo>ition “to ero~s tive 
I{ul)ieon" as the e(»nstantly roeurring nieniici' to 
Imperialism; tlicndore, it niiist he admitted (liat 
though such “groups” as come into being as 
reactions to Imperialism are extremely injurion?- 
in tlieir etteets, yet they arc tlie normal and 
natural sniistratnm of fact with which every 
Imperial system nmsi, of necessity, have to 
reckon. 

(( i Contrary gionps arise in the State only 
when the. State has a l.endeney t<> loose Statehood. 
The.se “grouiis" are therefore the jirecursors of 
(he fuluri-'l State whieli would arise when the 
natural and proper relations hetwcicii the Ptatple 
and the State are resmm'rl and tin' "versiis-sliip” 
hill Ween them disappear.s. 

On the other hand, in the Empire, sueli 
“gronp.s” appear as “revenants.” so to say, of the 
States which wer(‘ destroyed when the Kin[)ire 
was estaldished. Every i'mi»iri' derives itself 
from anteeeileiit State.- by destroying whieli it 
e()me.s 'into being. The pliysical destruction of 
these States hy means of sn]ierior force leuve.s li» 
them u ^piritllalized hut no less potent existence 
in the minds of the vaiujuislied ]>eople who 
become reduced to snhjeetion. 'Flic memory of 
iinlepe.ndent and sovereign politaail e.xi.sUaiee is 
cherished hy them, fcil on historical studio^, and 
■handed on from sire to son. It is a feeling of 
lo.st sovereignty coupled witli a feeling that i' is 
recoverable that makes subject peopici in an 
empire so acutely .susceiilihle to projects of 
rebellion and it is for the physical resuscitation 
of tho.se pre-imperial States that, they ix'hel. 

Because those pre-imperial States have to 
exist in a “nilli(*u” which far from being 
eongenitd, is highly inimical to them, their 
manifestations in the shape of these “grou])-”. 
are ncces.sarily somewhat crude, elementary an<l 
embryonic: hut, as has been suggested above, 
these “groups” partake of the essence of State- 
life inasmuch as they are. coiupuLsory 
associations, possessing, in part, both internal 


ami external sovereignty, dust as, hi<dogieidl\ 
speaking, a splotch of protoplasm is no less 
an “organism” than an adult “homo”, in the 
same manner, these lialting, tiuitative manil'esia- 
tioiis of the States that had existed before the 
Empire w'as born eannot he denieil .Statehood 
from the point of view of Political Scienetx 

The dilferenee.s l'ctwe<‘n the two types into 
which such “groups” are classifii>d may then he 
summed uj) in that tho.s(f “grou|)s" whieli are 
against Absolutism are ex<;t'j)tional facts which 
face towards the future, towards the Stal.1- that 
would he, those “groups" whieli are against 
lmperiali.sm are natural and normal facts, 
logically incidental to Imperialism, which face 
towards tin* past, towards tlie Slate that was. 

Ami, the eominoii points between tlie.se two 
typc’.s of “groups” are that Iioth of them are 
against “public judiey" ami that both the.se 
tyjies show the fundamental nttriliute- of l.lie 
Slate*. 

I\'IU\ IIU .VI.IsM .VNIi is' \TI(».V U.ISM 
<TivisM \xii hienui.viasM 

Another obvious fiiilun* in eonl.emitorary 
]>olil>ieal thoaglit i.s the inability to evolve* the* 
tie'ce'sstrv synthesis laetwee'n [miivieluulism and 
Niitioiialism on the* one hanel ami betwee*n 
('eillectivism ami Imperialism em (he otlie*r. 

Inelivielualism denies the* right of the* (’ejllex*- 
t.ivity e>r the* State* to legislate* for the* pliysical 
anel nieiral lieTiedlt of thee imliviehial, asnert- llie 
•sovereign e*harac(,er eif the imliviehial ami re*pu- 
eliati\s the* riglit of the State* to limit his fre*eeloni. 
The attitiieie of the* Inelivieiuulist te»w*arels the* 
State* may not inaptly he .‘'umrned up in (he* 
phrase, “hamis otf tlm iiiflivielual”. 

Similarlj', Natieuialism ele*iii(- (lie right of 
e)lhe*r nations te> legislate! for the! ]ihysieal anel 
moral be-tterment ol tlie natiem anel rcTiudiates 
l.lie ;mthorit.y of otlie'i* nations to limit the* 
free*ele)m of the natie)u-.''^tate*, the absolute* 
sovereignty eif which it a-seirt-. 'I'he altitude of 
the Xationali^l towarels all natiems anel States 
may lie* similarly suiiimeeei nji in tin* [ihrase* 
“Iliinels e)H' the* naliein.” 

XiUionali.sin is neithing more tlian .in inteu- 
natiemal projeie-tion of the! international eloctrine 
of Indiviehialisni. Xalionali.-m ami Ineliyidualism 
are (*on(*eiitnc theeirie.s, and Xatioiialism i- 
Indiviehialisni “writ large.” 

'I'lie t'nnelame*ntal princijiki of ('edlectivism i.s 
faith in the* heneitits 1.0 he elerive'd hy the peoples 
frejm the interve*iition of the State eiven in matters 
vvhieeh might be l(*ft tei the! ime.ontrolloel manage¬ 
ment of the inelivieluals e*oiie<wno<l. (See Lotr 
null I’lihlii lliuiii'iii iu I'uii/liiiiil III llir Xiiirhrulh 
f'rufiiii/ hy A. y. I)ie*ey). 

The! underlying urtiele of faith of imperialism 
is erontaincel in the jihrase! “the burden of 
trusteeship.” I'lic Imiie-nalist professes unlimited 
faith in tlu! benefits to be eleriveel by one! 
“inferior” nation from the paternal elomlnation of 
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it by “superior” iiutioiis. 1 luppriiili-sni liits two 
facets ; th(! onc^ !< the denial that Xiitionalism is 
jinytliiiifr more tlitin the mere “barkinf-- of villa>,m 
doif-" and an ineompetent doy-in-the-mnnsrer 
attTtuile. second is the l>eliof tliat the 

‘'superior" nation \vd>ielt is the ^ lod s anoi'ifeil 
has a ritrlit to interfere in all the aHiiirs of tin*, 
“inferior” nation, children of Ham. Imperialism 
is Colieetivisin “writ lnr{fe.’’. 

Collectivism is acutely ojjposcd lo Itnlivi- 
diiali-in ; and the ssiine <lef!:ree of <)pp()sit,ion 
e.vists betwcim Nationalism ami Jmp(!riali.sm. 

'Phe s(de dillcrence between Individnalism and 
Nationalism, between (^dleetivism and Imperia¬ 
lism turn" mmn this thnt in Imlividualisin and 
Collectivism that unit is the individual while in 
Nationalism and Imperiali-m the unit is the 
nation. 

It tmght to bo rccoe-iiiziid, however, that to 
the sreat exponents of Individualism, llii.s logical 
nexus between Individualism and Nationalism 
was not very (dearly apparent. 'Phis is provcvl, 
in tb(‘ first place, by the- followin'? extract from 
John Stuart Mill’s essay “On Liberty” and, in 
th(! second plac-e, by the concept of “public law” 
which the Individualists evolved in the system 
known as Analytie-al or Positive Juriapruden(v*. 

“Despotism is a legitimale mode of government 
in dealing with barbarians, provided the end bo 
tbeir improvement, and the means inslitied by 
actually clbH’-ting that cad. Lil)erly, as a 
priaeiph*. has no ai»plicati(m to any state of things 
anterior to the tinni wlien mankind have itcf:)iiic 
capable, of being improved by free and c(|iial 
(ILscussioii. Until then, then'- is nothing for tlicm 
bnt implicit ohcclience to an \kl>.ir or _ a 
Charlemagne, if they arc so fortunate as to Hnd 
omt.” (John Slnart Mill On Lihrrtij^ 

It i- doubtful if the m<M arn^gmit, tiih- 
thumpin.g Impi'rialistic dcinagogu(> could write 
more uitniism-contcd Chauvini'tic stuH' than tliis. 
It seems that, in this passage, the milhor takes 
l(‘avc of the (ssentially scientilic onligations of 
the politirtal thinker and, hjdiig nnalde to 
‘ranscend tin- age iti whi(di lie lived and worked, 
identities his vcs^atioii witli the “enltural 
compulsive” of the professional Imperialist. 

Tile iiaragraph (|UOl,ed idmve militaU's against 
l,hi> very basis (d' the eoneejilions of individual 
liberty and of Nationalism. It lietravs on the 
part of the author a curious mental twist which 
lias the- effect of producing a flagrant lap-se from 
unusually remarkable for !i person who, 
we know, was .somewhat of a stickler lor Logie. 
It, was not, after all, for imthing that William 
.Tallies (l(Hlieated liis rnKiimilisiii to John Stuart 
Mill and accorded hini a place among the 
Pragmatists. 

Pixifcssor A. \'. Dicey ohsorves of Ibis 


paragraph : 

•‘ThiH concession goes farther than Mill seems t-o 
,, perceive. Its principle scetns to apply to every 
c-ase where a government is far more intelligent 
than the governed.” {I^ir itnd Ojtimnn in 
ffm/lmid I. 


.\nd, to thi.s observation, the following critical 
observations may be added. 

((() In Seeking to make ‘■eivili/.atiori” the 
crit.erion for Nationali'm, Mill goes (in ice that 
would not bear. I'he expressions “civilized”^ and 
“baibaviaii” are eategorie-s in the Koeial Sciences 
and, scientifically siieaking, th(‘y do not convey 
any -seu.se of ilignity and superiority and 
any s(>ns(* of derogation iind inleriority. Pbe 
“((ivili/.ation-UorK'ept” is prislicable ol the 
liypotli(‘tieal, enve-dwelling trogloflytc' iis aecii- 
ratelv as it is predieable of the In'id-loving John 

Ilnir. 

(//) From the point of view of not only tlie 
modern edneationisi who is eqnipi>ed with all the 
ap|)arntiis of Psyeliologv whiidi is la~t evolvitig 
towards being an (‘.xaet science, Imt also from the 
point <d' view of the Vietoriiin, Benjamin 
Kidd, with his profound faith in the sovereign 
effie.aey of education, the language ((noted above — 
“any -stiatc of things anterior to the time when 
mankind have become capable of being itiijiriwd 
by fn*e and eipial discussion”—is meaningless. 
Tlierc is no stage in the evolution of man when 
he is not capable of being improved by 
“edne-ation” which is not perhaps wrongly taken 
to be tlie same thing as Still wants to be 
understood by “free and (‘((ual diseua.sion.” 

(() Historically, it cannot be urged with truth 
that (diarlemagne or . 4 kbar had to deal witli 
“liarliarian” subject jn'Oiilcs or that thc.se despots 
ruled at a tinu' anterior to tin* time “when 
mankind h!iv(' become capable of being improvc'd 
bv free and ei(nal discussion.” 

B.atbcr the <*()ntiary position might be more 
truthfully maintained‘that both Charlemagne and 
Akbar were educated by those over whom they 

111 (Miarlcmagnc's time, the ark which slndUinsI 
clvili/.alion was the < lat-holic <'hurch rd Home 
which, (hough politically subservient to him, yet 
culturally comiuered him ; this is proved by the 
fact that (Jiarlemagnc himself had to n'oogni/.c 
the necessity for orienting hiinsell to the sut>erior 
Komaii civilization through the Clinrch of Home. 
(<'oronation of Charlemagne at- St. I’eter's in 
Home in A. D. n(hi') 

-\n<l the w(dl known edneativi' activities oi 
the great Frankish cmiieror would he robbed ot 
their entin* significance if it is considered that lie 
rilled at a time when mankind had not as yet 
become receptive to ((Inc-ation. 

So Avilih -Vkbar. He was cducateu by those 
illustrion,' people over whom he ruled who made 
Ins eonrt the centre of eonti'iniiorary culture. 

.Inrl-ipniilniri -Tlu' Individualists prodmied 
what is known as the Analytical or the I’osilivc 
system of Jurisprudence : the ‘'alpha” and the 
“omega” of the eoneepl of “public law” a('c.ording 
to this, an* that taws are general commands liy 
the Sovereign,” that they are expressoil pnr 
rjre/kn(‘( tluough the duly constituted Icgishi- 
tu^(^ that there should be “sanction” (which is 
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(toOned as “a conditional evil annexed to a law 
to produce obedience to that law” and which can 
be briefly described as “pains and penalties”) 
inextricably associated with every “law” and that 
the duly constituted Judiciary is to adjudicate 
upon questions of alleged violations of the law 
and is to enforce the “sanction.” 

Now this so-called “positive” concept of law 
shakes the bastinado before the individual at every 
point that Ko has occtision to come into coiitact 
with the State. The bastinado is the “sanction” 
attached to “law.” Therefore, it knocks the 
bottom out of individual liberty which is the 
kornal of the doctrine of Individualism and is 
flatly inconsistent with the general scheme of 
Inllividualisin of which it is supposed to form 
a part. 

Says N. .M. Korkunov who, before his death 
in 1902 , was I’rofessor of Public F.<aw in the 
University of St. Petersburgh, in his 
TIh'oi ii (if Lxk' : 

“in the minds of the great, mass who know not 
how te fix limits for the possible application of 
constraint., the notion of Law has become 
involuntarily associated with its coercive enforce¬ 
ment. When a rudimentary idea once made 
without the aid of critical analysis, is formed of 
ijaw, it always carries the persuation that all 
laws without exception can be made respected by 
force. This elementary notion may have its 
social value, but has none in Science, since it 
cannot withstand a rigorous analysis.” 

A remarkable fact i.s that in the English 
language “Law” does not include the concept 
“right” and that there has to be a separate 
word, “right,” to signify it. According to the 
Continental system of jurisprudence, however, 
“law” and “right” are synonymous. “Recht” 
in the German language, “jus” in the Latin 
language, “Droit” iu the French language, 
“Diritto” in the Italian language mean both 
“law” and “right” together. 

I'he conservative and authoritarian character 
of tlie positive concept of “law” is responsible 
for “law” and “right” not being synonymous 
in the English language; the ri^ht-conferring 
aspect 'of “law” has been subordinated to and 
eclipsed by the duty-enforcing aspect of it. The 
self-complacence of the. English writer of the 
article on Jurisprudence in the Euciic\(t]HinUn 
Bnlaiinlra (11 th edition) w'hen he says that the 
English language is free from tho ambiguity 
which exists between the words “law” and “right” 
.in all Continental languages, is highly amusing. 


The phrase “lawless law” can have no 
meaning according to the British positive concept 
of “law.” But according to the deeper and more 
permanent view of “law” as systematized in 
German juristic thought, the phrase is full of 
meaning. Laws, oppostnl to tho VitlLgriai whicii 
is the profound and sovereign repository of 
legal consciousness, which are nevertheless 
enacted by a Legislature hostile to those whom 
it represents, are “kwless laws.” 

Bcntham opined: “Rights properly so called 
ai-e creatures of law, properly so called.” 

Holland, his intellectual legatee dcline-s 
“legal right” as being “one man's capacity of 
induencing the actions of others, not by moans 
of his own strength, but with the assent and 
assistance of the State.” 

Both of them understood by “law” only 
“positive laws.” Customary Jaws have practically 
no place in the Iksitive Scheme. 

In contrast to this cramping viowof “right” 
as given by Bentham, Holland and others is tho 
following spacious declaration of German 
Jurisprudence: 

“Wc, on the other hand, arc able to recognize 
that legislation is one force for creating rights, 
but that it in only one of the forms on which 
right, the work of conscience is based”, (tiuoted 
from N. M. Korkunov’s Oeiierat Theory of Lair,) 

According to the positive concept, then, there 
cannot be any “legal right” or, for ihe matter 
of that, any “right’’ on the part of the people 
to rebel against the State or to indulge in any 
extra-constitutional agitation against authority. 
No State in tho world would, by means of laws, 
create rights on the part of others to destroy 
itself or to rebel against itself or give its “as.sent 
and assi.stance” to activities subversive of itself. 

Therefore it can be properly urged that the 
place ^Mir cji-pUeitcc for the positive concept 
of public law is in the scheme of tho Absolutist 
State-System and of Imperialism. In fighting 
with antagonistic attempts at disruption, it can 
find in the positive concept of public law an 
effective, legal rampart to crouch under. 

The (bntinental concept of public law, on the 
contrary is founded on the broad basis of 
freeiloin and is a source of inspiration to peopde 
fighting for freedom, all the world over. It even 
goes to the length of recognizing that large-scale 
popular movements and “direct action” also ai'c 
entitled to be considered as a proper, formal 
source of “law” and, in that character, are to bo 
placed on the same basis as the Ijegislature. 
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ANTI-INDIAN PROPAGANDA 

ITS METHODS AND RESULTS 
Ih- ('. K. ANDREWS 


I 

I N a (>(!utral positiou in the ship’s library 
Ott board the *S’. S. (kilkny, on which 
I recently travelled from JOurope to 
India^ I discovered a miich-nsetl and 
well-thumbed copy of Mrs. Ratricia Kendall’s 
book, calk'd hnUa an<] iltr lirilish : A 
(Jucst for Trufh, published by Sciibncra, 
JiOndon and New York. 

It had evidently been eagerly sought 
after by the ship’s passengers as they passed 
to and fi’O from Great Rritain to India and 
Australia and /vVr rn-.so ■, for it had all the 
appearance of having been handled by many 
readers. Indeed, it seemed to be one of the 
most popular books on the ship. This itself 
was a fact which seemed to carry its own 
signiheance, as I' shall show later. 

When I had read it carefully it gave me 
the impression of being more specious in 
its power of subtle suggesion than Catherine 
Mayo’s notorious Mother India. That book 
was downright in its brutality. This volume 
seeks to flatter at the very time it deals its 
secret stabs. Yet the two books are evidently 
parts of the same deliberate propagandii 
which has been started from America in 
order to impress people >vith its ‘fairness’: 
for Mrs. Kendall’s book could hardly have 
been w^ritten in such a style, if Miss Mayo 
had not already paved the way. 

“Come with me to India,” says Mrs. 
Kendall, in her most engaging manner, 

“India has gifts for you. She oilers her 
marvels and mysteries to all who seek ;.for return 
she demands only intensity of purpose ; for this 
ageless Titan is a vital land of vital creeds. To 
the casual eye or casual heart, she inexorably 
locks her thoughts and bars her treasures. Lite 
then streams by like a fabulous dream, a picture 
pageantry of shadow shapes. But to the ardent 
mind and eager guest she discloses {trofundities 
that stir one's depths.” 

Thus she begins in a soft and almost 
purring voice,'as if she were about to enter 
with us into the profound depths of India’s 


heart and could herself feel the beauty and 
the suffering of the land she invites us to 
visit. Along with all this, she urges at once 
the tolerant, open mind. “Take with you,” 
she says, “a back-ground of deep and wide 
research into the histories of the streams of 
races and currents of centuries that have 
interwoven for four thousand years to produce 
her peoples of today; take with you a 
knowledge of the cause and effect of the 
British wave of colonists that came to govern 
this land of niany countries ■, above all, take 
with you ioleranec for the conditions you will 
(ind, if you would fathom India’s transcendent 
beauties and her deep truths.” 

J have placed the word 'tolerance’ in 
italics, for it needs to be remeitibercd later 
when she gives us with regard to Hinduism a 
specimen of her own ‘tolerant’ mind. She 
(iloses her introduction with these words : 

“As you traverse the length and breadth of that 
vast sub-continent, throbbing life will How into 
historical annals, that now seem but inanimate 
records; and vibrant meaning will How into statis¬ 
tical charts ..If you have not the leisure to make 
such a long pilgrimage and wide study, let me be 
your conductor !.,.(.'ome with me to India!’’ 

At the top of every page of the book, on 
the left hand side, she gives the head-line 
‘Come with me fo India* in large letters. 

We naturally imagiue that a sympathetic 
and kindly account will follow. But little by 
little we discover, as we read on, that there is 
only one serious object kept in view, namely, 
to depreciate Hindu India while praising the 
British administration. 

Mi ss Mayo and Mrs. Kendall an; members 
of that peculiar class in America which 
prides itself on its British ancestry and 
connection. It is often more ‘British’ in its 
views of the Empire that; the British are 
themselves. Mrs. Kendall calls herself a 
‘full-blooded’ Southerner, coming from the; 
Southern States. TJiis, iit America, often 
implies descent frt'm some Cavalier or 
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l^Jyalist lainily in Gri'iit JJritiun, which had 
lielped to colonise Virginia, or Maryland 
Carolina, in earlier days. 

This new volume by Mrs. Kendall has 
fortunately not received in India the same 
publicity, which Mother India received more 
than fiv(‘ years ago. Indet'd, Indians them¬ 
selves have almost ignor<‘d it and have be(Mi 
(piite wise in doing so. For th<'re can be no 
doubt that the immense excitement in India 
over Mother India enormously added to the 
sensation it caused in the W<'st. I’lierefore, 
it was right not give Mrs. Kendall the same 
advertisement. Nevertheless, this new book 
lias Ix'cn used to the full in the AV^est, as a 
means of propaganda against India, and since 
it is to a certain (‘xtent a setpicl to Mother 
India, it has carried <m tin* shock and the 
sensation which that earlier book produced. 
At the presmit critical moment, when the 
newspaper press throughout the world is 
being largely employed on the side of big 
Hnance, which is hostile to Indian aspirations, 
its inrtiK'ncs is likly to be considerable in 
spite of the (‘.vtraordinary ignorance it 
displays. 

II 

Two factors combine togethei- in this 
book with the clear intent to do mischief. 
On the one hand Mrs. Kendall seeks to 
detract from the reputation (*f Gandhi and 
Tagore whose- names are well-known in 
America. These names are today India’s 
greatest world-asset. Therefore, she deliber¬ 
ately seeks to und«*r-ratc them. At the same 
time she depreciates Hinduism as a religion in 
contrast to Islam, thus seeking to make out that 
Hindu r(>ligion is the source of India’s social 
and moral (iegeneration. All this is designed to 
l<‘ad np to th<* conclusion that it is impossible 
for Great Britain to withdraw her hand. 

Since the book has siipcrficiallv tin- 
appearance of a work of historical research 
and investigation it is likely to carry weight 
with the more ignorant public which cannot 
judge its true value. Just as with Mother 
India, this in-w volume is drawn up with all 
the paiaphernalia of bibliogmphy, blue books, 
Government reports, etc., which greatly 
impress the lay mind. Each Indian iianK-, 
referred to in the text, has a carefully 


docketed footnote, taken from the ‘Indian'-^ 
IT'7/o’.-f Who* which impresses the outsider. 
Miss Mayo started this foi*m of documenta¬ 
tion, and her successor has gone even farther 
in the matter of foot-notes. Yet at almost 
evci’y point where she can be checked by 
one who knows intimately the true facts her 
failure to represents the truth is over¬ 
whelming. 

ill 

On the subject of Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. 
Kendall refers to his own writings, which 
T have edited, as her chief authority. It is 
thf-reforc easy fo’’ me to check her presenta¬ 
tion of facts. At one time she calls me 
•^Gandhi’s disciple’ j at another time, she 
raises mo to the rank of ‘Gandhi’s apostle.’ 

In addition to the fa<*t8 about Mahatma 
Gandhi relatetl in this book she has also 
published recently a long lecture on him 
which she delivered at the (lollege of Political 
Science built in memory of Mr. Bonar i^aw 
for the training of young (.Conservatives as 
future members of Parliament. Both in her 
book and in this published lecture she deals 
at considerable length Avith Mahatma Gandhi’s 
<“arcei’ in South Africa. Her ignorance of 
what really happened (in spite of having 
Mahatma Gandhi’s autobigraphy befoi’e her) 
is so bewildering that I have asked Mr. 
H. 8. \j. Polak who was with Mr. Gandhi to 
check up her mis-statements. ’I'his cnticisiu 
may be published latci-. 

()nc gradually gets used to the constant 
inaccurate spelling of names such as 
Probandar for Porbamlar; Jagganuth fo)- 
Jagannath ; Mahandas Gandhi for Mohandas 
Gandhi; Lord Bentinct for Lord Bentinck; 
Joe Charnock for Job Charnock. Those 
errors, which arc as thick as mulberries, must 
not be taken too seriously. But one docs 
expect that, when she uses Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Autobiography as her tt'xt book, she will not 
misrepresent his own plain and palpable 
m((aning. Yet I cannot Jind any true 
appreciation of the points at issue either in 
the South African struggle or at Charaparan 
or in Kaira. 

A single glaring example will suffice. 
About the Kaira peasants Mrs. Kandall 
declares; “Mr. Gandhi does not claim oveiK 
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taxation or oppressivf collection.” Now 
those two things were exactly what Mr. 
Gandhi diil claim. Ho actually sent mo in 
person to Lord \Tillingdon, who was then 
Governor of Bombay, with this very claim, 
that th<‘ Kaira peasants w<‘r« over-taxed. 

With all the patience I could muste)-, I 
have read through page after page of distorted 
stiitoiuciits like these dealing with Mahatma 
Ga' dliiV work and life in its different stasres 
of development. She is intent all the while 
on finding Haws in his character and twisting 
round against him almost everything h<^ did. 
Her account of him gives an entirely wrong 
impression to those who know little about 
him and who draw th('ir coiielusions from her 
own account. Yet she calls her own book, 
in big letters on lh(‘ tittle page, 'A <iuestfur 
Truth’! 

Let US take one of her many general 
statements in coiideuination of him. She 
writes: (Mr. Gandhi) “//u.s- ital firaiqilcd trith the 
iTonmnic and sociaf firnldjnii'^ nf India." (The 
italics are mine*.) How if Mahatma Gandhi 
Z/f/.s- grap])led with anything in this life, it 
is with the economic and social problems 
of his own country. By his amazing ]iersonal 
intluence he has grappled with the cmnninic 
problem of the villages and has revived 
village industries as no one has <‘V(‘r done 
before. lie has also grappled with the sacia! 
problem by dealing a death blow at Untouch- 
abilify. S’et Mr.s. Kendall can make this 
altogether ludicrous statement about him ! 
How <loe8 she account for the reverence of 
I'ho villagers, almost amounting to worship, 
if ho never grappled with their problems ? 

I have just read through with the deepest; 
interest another book on India, called 
limdicns Jjoqaifnr by Mr. M. Ti. Darling, 
1. C. S., dealing with the Punjab villages. 
His profound respect for Mahatma Ghandhi’s 
eeon(»mie and social work is marked on every 
]*age, wherever his name is mentioned. This 
is in striking contrast to Mr. Kendall’s 
l»crpetual depreciation. 

Passing on from the name of Gandhi to 
that of Tagore, we find the same kind of 
calumny everywhere at work. Tagore, is 
mentioned much less frequently ; but beneath 
Mrs. K(mdall’s references there is an under¬ 
lying contempt and also an ignorance which 


is colossal, l^'or example, she states that 
Tagore 'abhors Western education’ ; that he 
has 'upheld child marriage’ ; and has 
supported 'Aruvedie {sir) treatment of 
disease.’ 

It is quite easy to see from her'mi^-spelliiig 
of the word 'Ayurvedic’ that she has 
taken these libelous falsehoods mainly from 
(’athoriric ^Nfayo’s MaUnr InAin. Some y(?ars 
ago, to my cost, I went otit of my way 
e.\])ressly to interview Miss Mayo in America 
in order to ask her to withdraw these very libels, 
whereby she had tried to represent one of the 
noblest men in tlu; world as a hypocrite. 1 asked 
her to giv<i me amj refcrenct! in anij Tagore’s 
writings, whore he had spoken slightingly of 
W'estern medical science in comparison with 
the Ayurvedic system. She eoiifc;*sed to me 
that she could not do so. \’'ct I found out later 
on that in a new edition of her book, issued 
after tbo date of my interview, she had not 
withdrawn her libel. Tagore hiius<‘lf pnbliely 
challenged her but she did not take up his 
chalh'iige. Now we find Mrs. Patricia Kendall 
accepting and repeating her fellow country- 
wouiiin’s libi’lons stateiin’iits. What is to 
be d(jii(> with such |)eople ? Where arc these 
ealuiiuiies to cud? Js Judia ucv<'r to get a 
just and impartial hearing from the West V 
Must both the ui'wspa})er and tin* literary 
press bo ])erpetually bi.Tsscd against Judia ? 

In spite of this, as I have stated, 
Mrs. Kendall dans to call her book,'India 
and the British : A Qnr.sf for TrnUi'' (the 
italies are mine). She also dedie-ates her 
book, "To India. For the Tj'uth ean niakf* 
Free !” That is to say, she slanders through¬ 
out her book Hie two greatest living 
personalities, Gandlii and Tagore, who more 
than any others rcpresi'iit India and whom 
India most of all reveres, and them asks 
Indian patriots, both men and women, to 
learn from hrr what she calls the Truth about 
their own country. 

Let ns put the ca.se in anotlier way. 
Mrs. Kendall tells us that she herself is a 
'full-blooded Southerner’ in the United 
States. This means that she comes from 
the laud where lynching has been practised 
for more than half a ceiitury, where 'coloured’ 
people are obliged to travel in 'Jim Ci*ow’ 
cars and where other racial abominations are 
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])ractised. She leave's her own country, with 
all these evils unredressed, to preach to 
fndians what thfif oeight to do in thrir 
country. She does not come to live among 
the poor in India, and serve them with a 
life-long service and devotion, which would 
have entitled her to speak as a friend. No ! 
As far as we can judge from her book, she 
simply pays a Hying visit as a H)ird of passagr*’ 
during the cold weather months ainl under 
the easiest possible conditions, picking up 
any information whieh shi' can use for her 
own purpose, and then she sets to work to 
write a sensational bqok. Undei’ tin' name 
‘A <iticst for Truth,’ she carries her own bias 
with ev('ry word she writes. 

('hrist scathes the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees, who woi'e priding themselves on 
their own s<'lf-right('()nsties^ while eondemn- 
ing others, lie uses the awful words : ‘^’rhoii 
hypocrit<> ! First cast oid the beam that is 
in thine own eye. Then shalt thou see 
elearly to pluck out (he mote that i> in thy 
brother’s eye.” 

TV 

I now come to the most pernicious purl 
of the whole hook, when one go<'s right 
through with it and studies its implications. 
For again and again Mr.-.. Ivendall goes out 
of her way to put in the mouth of some 
missionary or doctor or oHicial whom she 
meets on her journeys the most scurrilous 
attack on Tlinduism wh'ch has yet appeared. 
This attack is all the more iutoh'iMiit, hneau-.o 
Hinduism is set over again,st the religion of 
of Islam and the reader from th<' West is 
induced to taki* sides with the latt(T religion 
against tin* former. None of the mon* 
beautiful a.spects of the Hindu religious faith 
are mentioned, but on the the contrary all 
that is ugly is brought prominently forward 
entirely out of proportion. Her book, in 
this r<‘spect, is in no sense ‘A (iuest for 
Truth,’ but rather a que.st for cver^'thing that 
is evil and superstitious to the neglect of what 
is pure and good. It is repugnant to mo 
to qnote from these pages, but it is absolutely 
necessary to expose a writer of this kind. 
She meets an American woman doctor, who 
had practie<!d somewhere near Madras : 

"What,” aho asks, "is Hinduism as a religion 1 ” 


■‘To cut through to the truth." ihis doctor 
replies, "it is a sorit/l disense* It is a worship 
of the elements, of natural features and forces of 
deified men and animals, even of weapons and 
primitive implements, hut principally of the jiowcrs 
of life, the organs of stix.’’ 

‘‘(iood heavens,!" Mrs. Kendall cries, ‘lint 
degeneracy is an afliielioii of every race, is n't it 

•‘But only in llindiiiNin is degeneracy deitietl. 
The teachings, and not just the interpretations, of 
ilinduism sink to such an extent that decent and 
jiropcr words cannot describe their level," 

The girl listoiu'f, wlm w:i« with Mrs. 
Pntrieiti Kt'iuhdl ttl the intt'i vieAV with this 
AiiuTienn Indy doctur, asks nl the ('iid : 

"Then, Hindu religion is phallicism." 

■'^'es." replies the doctor ! "It is exactly that; 
and that is what I meant when J said, that it is 
practically a social disease 

"I donx want to sec the Temple tomorrow," 
replies the girl. "It is all too disgusting." 

“I advise you to go,'' the dotdor answers, "you 
must, sue some Hindu temple; for how else can 
you change that disgust into pity Is n't it a 
pitiful thing, that these wonderful peoples have 
never licen ahlc to create a hclief in a Divine and 
iiighteous Heing. c.xterior and above themselves, 
to whom they can aspire and p.iy spiritual homage'? 
You must face their alHictions it you would fairly 
judge the Hindus and adeiimitely foster their 
evolution. The .iaggannth \sir) Temple here is n’t 
so had after all. The carvings are n't nearly so 
oh.scenc as tho.se at Mad urn, for .\urangzeb, called 
‘the Iconoclast,’ mutilated many of the vilest 
depictions. By all moans go I" 

(';i1 lii'riiio .M.'i'o’s briitnl cimtempt is surely 
prelVniblc to lliis liypoeritleal plen lor jiit.y 
whii'h <'oii(*cals ;i far deeper ari’ogiiiiee behind 
it. 

.She g()(.s (111, ill aiKitliei' piiss,sgc, to 

deseribi' with lurid details, whieh will hardly 
bear repeating, a visit, to KaiigbaL Temple in 
C.alentta. "It is a revolting ta.sk,” she writes, 
'‘blit we really should visit this temple \” She 
explains at liuiglli, how “niifil the liritisli 
forced the jirio.sts to sdop the slaying of 
hnman victims, ineliiding pilgrims who came 
IVoiii far and wide to worship at this sacred 
sit(', the (loddess was In-st mollified with the 
blood of a virgin.” 

‘'A slnidowy Gandhi/’ she continues, 
‘‘stands at onr side and w(' s]>ecnlate upon 
the ‘love and bciiiitie.s’ of the creed of this 
Maiiatmn, who e.vpounds the purity and 
humanity of his doctrines. What does ho do 
whmi he attends the monstrous rituals of 
this major Goddess of his religion, the wife of 
the God Shiva. V I do not know ; but of 

•I have italici>;ed this monstrous sentence. 
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Hinduism lie proudly Mays : ^1 am a Hindu 
before I am a Swarajist’.” 

If Mrs. Kendall does no/ know what 
Mahatma Gandlii feels about the hideous 
mockery of Hindu religion, which goes on at 
Kaligbat, she could easily have found out. 
Gandhi juid Tagore together, each in his own 
way, have done more to make tin; soul of 
India revolt against thes(> cruel animal sacri- 
tices than any two living persons. Yet in her 
'Quest for Truth’ Mrs. Kendall is ready, with¬ 
out any enquiry, to spread abroad in the West 
this deadly falsehood that Mahatma Gandhi 
is indifferent to these things. 

Most of th<' simsational pages in Mrs. 
Kendall’s hook, which gloat ov(*r this theme 
of Hindu depravity and degradation, are 
written in the form of conversations between 
herself and missionaries from her own 
country. Here is another specimen : 

“India," reports an American missionary to her. 
“although the second largest aggregate of peoples 
on the earth has never oontnbutra a Bciencb, a 
Religion, a Philosophy, an Art, or even an 
invention to the growth of the world beyond her 
own frontiers, with the exception of Buddhism, 
which is repressed within her own borders." 

“What on indictment," says Mrs. Kendall, “of 
almost four hundred million people of today, much 
Imb! (sic) the millions upon millions of their 
ancestors i" 

“It is worse than an indictment,’’ the American 
missionary replies to her, “History makes it a 
conviction." 

Slu‘ docs not give tlu‘ name of this 
missionary, whom she calls an eminent scholar 
witli twenty-four years of devoted teaching 
and preaching in Madras. 

‘'Of cours(‘,” sh(' states latei', “populai* 
Hinduism is as degrading and debased as the 
phallic rites and w’orship of Baal which so 
deeply shocked the Jews in older times.” 

Mrs. Kondall then makes the following 
remark in the Form of a question : “Then 
India is like an Octopus, tliat has sucked into 
its vitals streams of peoples from every 
direction and has never r<q>aid the world 
with a singh* compensation of digest<’d 
thought ?” 

‘^hat seems a harsh judgment,” says th*‘ 
uuBsionary, “but it is a true charge. The 
Hindus have absorbed the cultures of other 
nations and have never evolved a constructive 
cultiufe in return. Their minds are fluid and 
elastic, but pot creative,” 


This American missionary then introduces 
Mrs. Kendall to a Christian teacher in an 
Untouchable school. This teacher himself is 
an ‘Untouchable.’ 

“Ih not Gandhi helping you 1 " Mrs. Keddall 
asks. 

“Gandhi!’’ he replies, “He Bonietimes offers us 
lip service, and that ' only in conversation •with 
you, Americans, or other Whjtepeople...Your great 
Lincoln gave Negroes a Proclamation of Emanci¬ 
pation. Does Gandhi offer us one? No I He 
and the re-st would lose their servants, their slaves, 
their serfs!’’ 

I^ater on in this conversation this ttsachcr, 
who has sprung from the ‘Untouchables,’* 
states, “If the British go, we are condemned 
to everlasting hell on earth.” 

V 

III all these conversations, Mrs. Kendall 
adopts the role of an astonished and almost 
incredulous enquirer. What soon becomits 
clear, however, to the riiadm* is that all this 
question and answer, business is merely a 
])ose in order to make the lesson to be drawn 
more eriishing and convincing. All through 
th<' book this form of dialogue is carried on ; 
and I'vi'rv now and then odious coinj^arisons 
betw<’<>n the Muhammadan and the 
Hindu arc made. Take the following 
examph' : 

“And the Moslems and the Hindus f’ she 
asks concerning the treatment of the 
‘Untouchables.’ 

“Many of the Moslems," replies this (Kristian 
‘rntouchable’ “assist our cause, some because of free 
democrat, some to solicit our political strength. 
As for HindnS; hope at their hands is a distorted 
cbimerat It is not only their selfigh and vicions 
prejudice. Our defilement is a definite int^rant 
of Hindu religion In some sections a Brahman is 
entitled to kill an ‘untouchable’ if the pariah 
ap])roacheB the high caste men. He wouldn’t 
dare now-a-days, if in British-governed territories ; 
but they often commit such murders in Native 
States.’’ 

In another passage, Mrs. Kendall 
indignantly asks a Brahman : 

“Who determined their caste, you Brahmans, or 
(iod ? Why doesn’t Mahondas (sic) Gandhi offer 
definite reforms to advance these pitiful souls ?” 

“The Maliatma’’ the Brahman is made to reply, 
“is a devout man. He reveres the word of IVwn. 
1 fear you are ignorant of our m^physics. 
Madame does not understand.’’ 


*Mts. Kendall gives the attmber of Untouchables 
SB about 68,000,000. 

t I cannot mri;:e out tins sentence. Is it misuse 
of words—0. F. A. 
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Here again in this Quest for Truth” a 
palpable lie about Mahatma Gandhi is 
unctuously recorded. 

In the interview with the 'Untouchable’ 
teacher^ the conclusion is thus described : 
"Plead,” he cries to them, "with your people 
(in America) to ignore the honeyed tongues 
of politicians who proclaim themselves 
saint.* Not- what is said, but what is 
lived is Troth. Ask your p(‘ople to come 
< and behold the Timths. Will you, Madame v” 

"I promise,” I fervently replied. 

"Will jfoit, Madame v"—the Untouchable 
turns to my companion. 

"I will,” 

"God bless you !” 

On the following day,-so the book 
proceeds,- Mrs. Kendall and her young 
American friend asked the opinion of a 
Itritish official in theu- "(iu<‘st foj- Truth.” 

"Did the English,” they ask, "find any 
])lan of Government, any type oi' Art, and 
mode of Life, superior to, or adaptable to, 
their own v” 

"None, absolutely none !” Emphatically 
iv'plies the British Government ()fficer. 

This official’s reply is truly staggering 
when one considers the well-known fact that 
the land revenue systv-m, the method of 
administration itself and a thousand other 
things were taken over from the form of 
Government set up by the Great Akbar 
whom Mrs. Kendall h<‘rsGlf acknowledges as 
the great(!st iMiler who ever ruled in India. 

But let us leave Government on the side 
and turn to Art. Was there no type of Art, 
j superior to, or adaptable to, that of the 
British f Mrs. Kendall has already praised, 
in an extravagant manner, iwitfa many touches 
of typical American journalese, the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. Was not this, we aks, 
superior to what the British brought to India 
from the West v No ! To such an obvious 
enquiry, the following is the reply of the 
British official, whom she quotes: "The%' 
(m., the Great Moghul building) have not 
affected the Art elsewh^e, since these 
' buUdtoga are borrowed architecture them¬ 
selves : they are Saracenic in design.” He 
goes on to say, '^As for literature it was almost 

* Dliis is an obrious sneer at iKbhataia Guuihl 


entirely Vedio and certainly entirely 
Brahmanic, and therefore resolutely restricted 
by the Brahmans, as exculsively esoteric.” 

It is hard to believe that any British 
ofiicial talkc'd such utter nonsense as this ! 
More and more, one realkes that 
Mrs. Kendall herself is the real author of 
these astounding aphorisms about Indian 
literature. Government and art, and that her 
un-named persons, whether missionary or 
doctor or official, are namely lay figures 
whereby she 8e<-k8 to popularize and give 
authority to her oAvn ideas. It is noticeable 
that she never cites the name of any single 
one of them,—a habit which is constantly 
met with also in Miss Mayo's Mother India. 
it is also noticeable that her own peculiar 
words such as 'integrant,' etc., appear in the 
speeches she reports. 


VI 

We now come, at tlie end of the book, to 
the final reasons, bluntly stated, why 
Americans, such as Catherine Mayo and 
Patricia Kendall, do not wish Great Britain 
to relinquish its hold upon India. Here J 
quote in full, as far as space allows, because 
it b<‘Coracs more and more evident, as the 
book proceeds, that hei'e is the ultimate bias 
underlying all Mrs. Kendall's statements : 

“The problem,’’ she declareB, “of India’s future 
concerns the world. If the policies of Mr. Gandhi 
and his lieutenants are realized, disaster and 
financial hardship will fall on ev^ American 
citizen as well as those of the British Empire; 
for the avowed intentions of the Svfaraiists are 
the seizing and destroying of banking, shipping, 
and railway commodities ip well as commercial 
industries, all of which were iutroduced into India 
by the British and subsidized by them to ffie 
extent of ten billion dollars. 

“If ffie heavily taxed British should lose ten 
billion dollars by smure and destruction, the cra^ 
of London credit would resound atonnd the world. 
The recent Wall Street debacle was a mere ripple 
compared with the deluge that would sweep away 
the values of world-wide Stock Exchange BwmMes. 

“In the appropriation of properties and the repu¬ 
diation of debts, the Indian Swarai leaders ate 
planning to follow in the footsteps of me KuMian 
revolutionists when they set up their C/ommunud; 
Kepnblio. Shonld Mr. Gandhi die and with him 
his doctrines and should Jawaharlai Nehru sueoe^ 
him, as seems probable, the' Communists wotdd 
no doubt send forces into India, as they did into 
China, where th^ were ‘keeping the pot of revtdu* 
Uon seefMng’-” . 

“Whdlo the CHmmimists have dome great daauwkr 
in Cldna to formgn homing and foreh^ 
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China is a comparatively unimportant factor in 
world alTaira, while India is a vital and influential 
integrant, (treat Britain sells more to India than 
to any other country in the world, and she buys 
K more from her than from any other country except 
the United States. Wo also (Americans) are large 
eximrters and import^ in our commerce with 
India. With the United States foreign trade 
at the lowest lovely of five years, with a 
decrease of ^i:i:i, 861,000 in this paBt>year alone, we 
badly need a foreign market with assured financial 
facilities. England supervises and insures sound 
banks and securities in India. How long can 
these banks pay American notes or American 
acceptances, when the first official figures on Indian 
(iovernment revenues, and the India Offices Survey 
on Economic conditions, report a poverty of collec¬ 
ted taxes, a stifling of Industry, and an appalling 
amount of CSovernmeut exi^cnditure for the main¬ 
taining of law and order ? 

The down-fali of (Tovemment would wreck the 
British financial investments that now produce 20 
per cent of the direct or indirect income of every 
man and woman in Orcat Britain, according to the 
statements of Lord Hothermere. 

“British interests in the (ircat Indian Dependency 
are so enormous and devious that they underpin 
Great Britain’s national prosperity at every point. 
Humlreds of Millions of pounds have been used to 
establish not only the great shipping lines of India, 
her banks aud insurance companies, railways, and 
irrigation works, but even her collieries and iron 
works, jute, cotton, woollen and paper mills, coffee 
plantations, tea plantations, and wheat fields. To lose 
these investments would paralyse the commercial 
ortmnization of England and undermine her finances. 

Ten billion dollars in securities and inv^tments 
cannot be wiped out in any country without the 
crumpling up of the values of all bonds and 
steimties. 

“The problem of the world cannot afford to be 
indifferent to the Indian problem.” 

VII 

So here is the big black cat jumping out 
of th« bag at last ! All the pious concern 
for the 'untonchablcs/ and child marriages, 
and Kaiigfaat, and so on, is after all reduced 
to a matter of pounds, shillings and pence, 
or rather to dollars and cents. It is the ten 
billion dollars that really talk : All sorts of 
things might happen in Borneo, or New 
Guinea, or C'Cntral Africa, and very little 
would be heard or said about them, but the 
West is Hooded with propaganda when the 
ten billion dollar securities, invested in India, 
are even called upon to undergo the scrutiny 
of an imparial audit. Even the suggestion 
of suck a thing is 'pure .Bolshevism* and red 
revolution J 

To those who might re^rd this as too 
cynical an estimate of what is writteo, 1 
piomt out that Mi^. Kendalls book 


leads up step by step to this one supreme 
conclusion. All this, which 1 have quoted, 
is printed under the caption—'The Pith of 
th<‘ Problem.’ There can, therefore, be no 
question at all where Mrs. Kendall’s final 
emphasis is laid. It is laid on the 'ten billion 
dollars!' That is the Pith of the Problem. 

VIII 

But having thus let the cat out of the bag 
aud appealed in this brazen manner to the 
cupidity and selfishness of Great Britain and 
America she does not leave it at that, as 
Miss Mayo might have done, but returns to 
her Up-sympathy with India’s democratic 
as})iratinnH, while at the same time setting 
forward the snggestiou that any advance in 
India presents an insoluble problem. 

“How,” she cries, “can India evolve a working 
federation with such disrupted and disiointea 
provinces ? How can a co-operating whole develop 
from such conflicting constituents ? The problem 
seems insurmountable.'' 

“One of the greatest stumbling blocks,’’ she 
continues, “in the path of rapid progress to self- 
rule is the failure of the people to realize that the 
success of a democratic system of Government 
depends on the ability of the majority to secure 
the acfjuiescence and co-operation of the minorities. 
No country has ever Been infested with such a 
number of minorities as 1 ndia, where oven the 
Hindu majority is fissured by the conflicting castes. 

‘"rhe lload to Federation must necessarily be 
travelled slowly, no matter how impatient the 
people are of the doctrine of graduBlness.,.The 
attiunmeiit of economic prosperity and political 
power will be most easily, quickly aud profitably 
secured for India by her co-operation with the 
gradually diminishing guardianship of Great 
Britain.’- 

Cold comfort indeed is such a recommen¬ 
dation ’ by an outsider of the 'policy of 
gradiialness,’ as alone compatible with the 
safety of the Amoriean dollars and British 
pounds sterling invested in India. Translated 
into action it would mean that India would 
sink year by year into greater and greater 
demoralization of dependency and helpless¬ 
ness, while the .aggressive West insisted on 
their 'safeguards’ being kept which .were 
festering, binding and choking her true pro¬ 
gress. Meanwhile the present exploitation, 
which is the nemesis of economic imperialisni 
would go on.. 

Not in this way ^ nations, reopver 
liberty , and moral Ebrel Mrs. Kendall has hot 
realized that ten years of resolute^ onHuudiing 
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stru^le on the part of Mahatma Gandhi, 
whom she continually decries, have done 
more to restore moral backbone and high 
courage to the people of India than a 
century of ^gradualness/ Great nations by 
themselves are made, not by leaning perpe¬ 
tually on others. 

Let us hear her final word : 

"However' unprofitable,” she writm, “to world 


progress India’s pditioal expniments may seem ; 
however costly to world commerce her economic 
theorise may prove, the cordial sympatiiy and 
warm wishes of all demooratio cidzens will hdlow 
her people in their efforts to txanslate thrir own 
ideals into ideas, and their own aspirations into 
wstions. May India's future bedim even her 
Ulustrioas past and become a living emblem of 
glorious achievement.” 

Words, empty words, so long as the femr 
of the ten billion dollars of investments upsets 
the mind at every turn and kills the soul. 


COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION IN THE SERVICES 

Bv NABB8H CHANDRA ROY, 


I T is upon the character, ability, and 
experience of the permanent civil 
servants that the efficiency of a 
Government Department now mainly 
rests. It is consequently fit and proper that 
only the best men available in the country 
should be appointed to the civil service. 
It was Napoleon who first appreciated this 
principle and opened careers only to talent 
and merit. It became a fixed practice with 
him to select and promote his officers both 
civil and military only on the ground of 
proved merit and ability, no matter from 
whatever group of the people or stratum of 
the society they might have emerged. The 
principle thus accepted and acted upon by 
Napoleon appealed gradually to the reforming 
minds of the different European cQuntries. 
In England it gained greater and greater 
foothold during the next half century and 
since the early fifties supplied the incentive 
for remodelling the basis of public service 
recruitment. In most of the departments at 
Whitehall, it became the rule to recruit the 
probationers poly on the basis of their 
superior qualifications. People irrespective 
of the (dass of the society to which they 
belonged came now to he entertained in the 
pobliG service ^vided they bad successfully 
eonmeted in toe test presciihed for 
candidi^s. Pair field and no favour became 
thus the motto of pubUc asrvicer.feomltomc^ 


in England. As, however, the competitive 
examination was adapted to the syllabus of 
the universities to which only the rich and 
aristocratic classes could resort, it turned 
out that men of the lower and less fortunate 
classes very rarely found an opportunity of 
entering the administrative service. There 
was consequently a demand for so altering 
the system of competition 'as to suit the 
representatives of the lower and backward 
orders of the society. The Government, 
however, advised by expert commissions have 
not found it possible to satisfy this demand* 
But an arrangement of scholarships and other 
education^- facilities has been made in order 
that meritorious young men of the poorer 
classes might go over to the University and 
avail the public service examination. Two. 
principles have thus been accepted for the 
recruitment of civil servants in Grmdi 
Britain. The first 


that the appointment 
talent as proved in a 
test and the fccon^ 
be a wide, if''mat 
of education add 
people and a speeial;^ 


IS 

must be open only to 
prescribed competitive 
is that there should 
universal, diffusion 
knowledge among the 
facility for sending poor young men of 
intellectual calibre to the university so 
ambitious men of every class mid glsmiiP 
the people may have mi equal 
proviug their merit and taleiit In A 
oompetition, < 
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; lodiaii conditions have been regarded so 

as unfavoxirable for the salutory principles 
eatinciated above and acted up to in Great 
Sbritain to be frankly and whole hearfcedly 
applied in this country. India is par e,»- 
celleuce a land of communal and territorial 
sectionalism. However paradoxical it may 
souod, along with the growth of national 
feeling provincial patriotism has developed 
apace and it must be recognized that this 
spirit of provincialism is every day becoming 
more and more exclusive and aggressive. 
And side by side with this feeling of vertical 
localism exists now in the country in a still 
more intensive form a horizontal sectionalism. 
People think indeed to a great extent in 
terms of the district and the province to 
which they belong, but they think more in 
terms of the religious and social group 
to which they are affiliated. Hindus, Moslems, 
Sikhs, Christians represent the broad 
communal divisions of the Indian people. 
Among the Hindus again innumerable sub¬ 
divisions are noticeable. But of late there 
has been a tendency to the crystallizing for 
political purposes of these castes and 
sub-’Castes into two broad groups known 
commonly as the caste Hindus and the 
depressed classes. 

Territorial sectionalism will indeed be 
considerably regularized and accommodated 
in federalism on the basis of which the Indian 
State ia being organized. In a federal 
mechanism, national and provincial patriotism 
will have opportunity of working side by side 
and inspiring people’s mind at the same time. 
Even then, od cou- <. tiie administration of 
the central functions will not be plain 
sailing. Interests of nationalism and the 
demands of justice and efficiency may 
warrant the reernitment of the central 
services from among the best of the 
candidates irrespective of their provincial 
affiliations. But the interests of provincia- 
lUm will cry for recruitment on the basis 
of some recognized provincial quota. Every 
province, it may be argued, should be 
represented in the central services on the 
population basis. How far that will be 
pnUBtioabie and desirable^ it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to discuss. But that su^ 
ademand go forth is ceriiaio. 


Provincialism may somehow find its doe 
place in tVie new administrative and constitu¬ 
tional mechanism. But no practical and 
acceptable scheme has yet been devised 
anywhere which may effectively reconcile 
territorial and communal patriotism. In 
Canada the racial and religious sectionalism 
of the French habitautfi could be reconciled, 
however roughly, with the interests of the 
wider body politic simply because of the fact 
that it is almost exclusively localized in a 
])articnlar territorial area. It is this identity 
of the local patriotism of lower Canada 
with the communal patriotism of the French 
catholics which has made possible the 
recognition of this latter sentiment in the 
Canadian State. In India, however, com- 
munalism is not of a localized character. It 
is nowhere conterminous with provincialism 
or other forms of localism. It outs across 
district and provincial boundaries. 

But, however scattered these communities 
are, sectionalism is their predominant ^ trait. 
The Mahomedans are, of course, the pioneer 
of this separatist movement. But other 
communities also are now following in their 
footsteps. The Anglo-Indians who constitute 
a community of less than one hundred 
thousand souls in all India are now vying 
with the Moslems in sectional demands. 
These communities regard themselves as 
separate entities and want to be included in 
the State as such. The State, according to 
this communal view-point, is to be a union 
not of individuals but of communities. The 
individuals are first and foremost to be 
members of these communities and are only 
distantly to be associated with the State. 
The connection of the individual with the 
State is thus not to be recognized as 
immediate and direct. He is first to be a 
Mahomedan or a Hindu and only next a 
Bengalee or Indian. He is a member of the 
State only throng^ the community to whi^ 
by his race ana Religion he belonM. ^ The 
State being thus a union not of individuals 
butprimarily of communities, it is fit and 
proper that in its organs not the indlvidu^s 
but tiie comtnuniries should be as siioh 
represented^ The legi^ve oigau ii tobe 
cohstiKtiied not by the ripi^sSirialdves Of (he 
individuals as oq^uiiBed on'' the basis of ^ 



localities they inhabit IWlt 
tives chosen by the different communities 
from among their own members. The civil 
Services are similarly to be manned not by 
the best of the candidates sent forth by the 
State as a whole, but by the quotas of men 
supplied by each community according to its 
population and other sources of strength. 
The idea is that the representatives in the 
legislature are not so much to look to the 
interests of ’’‘.the State as a whole, as to grind 
the axe of a particular community from which 
they are sprung and by which they are 
returned. The civil servants in the same way 
are not expected so much to be an instrument 
in the hands of the State as a whole as to be 
a source and symbol of power to the 
communities to which they happen to belong. 
The Indian State thus e nvisaged is to be a 
double federation, a federation in the first 
place of territorial provinces and States and 
in the second of religious and racial com¬ 
munities. 

The principle of communal representation 
has been accepted by the Government since 
the time the (inestiun of higher employment 
of Indians came first seriously to be tackled. 
It was in 1868 that Sir Strafford Northcote 
provided for the appointm<'nt of Indiana to 
some superior administrative offices in his 
Government of India Amendment Bill of 
that yc'ar which after some vicissitudes of 
fortune became the Government of India Act, 
1870. Speaking on this Bill, Sir Stratfoiel 
foreshadowed for the first time the appoint¬ 
ment of Indians on a communal basis. He 
laid pome emphasis on the peculiar conditions 
of India which would rule out the recruitment 
of the superior Indian Civil Servants by 
competitive examination. That method would 
bring into tho public service only intellec¬ 
tually the quickest among the Indian people. 
But other communities and races which 
should be represented in the public service 
would be barred out altogether. So some 
other principle or principles of appointment 
should be resorted to by which different 
communities might find their due place in 
the higher poets to be opened to Indians by 
the proposed measure. The idea of communal 
representation thus envisaged by Sir Strafford 
was giyen effect to by the In<mh authoritloB 


iO lipolQMM til® Oitriiwins 

theHoies ^ 

Act of 1870). These Bulges were 

as to make it possible for fie 
to distribute the offices evenly among the 
different major communities. And altogether 
we find, were appointed forty-eight Statutory 
Civilians of whom twenty-seven were Hindusj 
fifteen Mahomedans, two Parsis, two Sikhs 
and two Burmans. 

In 1S85 the Goverumoiit of India sent 
out a spf'cial circular to the provincial 
Governments to the effect that henceforward 
they should pay more attention than they had 
done hitherto to the recruitment of 
Mahomedans to the public services. For 
five years from 1881 the direct recruitment 
to the Provincial Civil Service in Bengal was 
made by competitive examination. None of 
the Mahomedari candidates could, however, 
successfully eompote. If they were to bo 
taken at all into the public service, the system 
of recruitment must, therefore, be changed. 
Buies accordingly were altered in 1889 and 
provision was made for the appointment 
of Christians, Mahomedans, Eurasians, the 
Oriyas and Biharis (Orissa and Bihar were 
then included in the province of Bengal) and 
the members of other communities irrespec¬ 
tive of their position in the competitive 
examination. The service was henceforward 
constituted not by the best tnieiit available in 
the province but by the cadets of different 
communities irrespective of their merits. 

The constitution of the Provincial Service 
thus illustrates the preference of the Govern¬ 
ment for the recruitment of civil servants 
on a communal basis. This principle of 
communal representation in the pubiib 
services appealed also to the Public Service 
Commission of 1886-87. This body wah 
presided over by a. civilian and in ife 
membership the civilian element pr^ 
dominated. Throe of the Indian members 
recommended indeed the institution of simul¬ 
taneous competitive examination in Londbir 
and India for the recruitment of the ciyi!iaiih > 
bnt the rest of the Comniission set theit fhob\ 
against this proposed departure from tbb 
existing arrangement. They feaixsd that fl^;,’; 
proposed system would bring into 
Service young men of only oire cla's^ 
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munitf to the exclusion of the cadets of odier 
groups. This would bc^ they^ thought, an 
undesirable contingency. 

That all communities as such should be 
evenly represented 'in the public services 
was also the view expressed by the Under¬ 
secretary ui State for India in the House 
of Commons in 1893. The occasion was the 
introduction of a resolution by Mr. Paul for 
the holding of competitive examinations in 
India for the appointment of Indians to the 
superior civil service. The Under-Secretary 
opposed the proposal mainly on the ground 
that it was not suited to Indian conditions. 
India was a land t,f diverse communities and 
racial groups. It was desirable that all these 
groups should have their representation in 
the public service. Competitive examination, 
however, being suited only to the genius and 
temperament of some classes would exclude 
other groups altogether from the Civil 
Service. 


The same attitude was taken also by the 
Civilians who appeared as witnesses before 
the Islington Commission. The Chief Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of Madras, Mr. A. G. 
Cardew, in opposing the institution of 
competitive examination deposed that all 
communities. Brahmins, non-Brahmins, Indian 
Christians, Mahomedans should bo represented 
as such in the public services. In any scheme 
of recruiment, he aigued, some percentage 
of the total number of appointments should 
be reserved for the different communities. 
Mr. N. G. Beatson-Bell, then Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division, also spoke in the 
same vein. He not only wanted that each 
broad group, like the Hindus, Christians, 
Mahomedans, should have its due share in 
the puplic service but he advocated that even 
the different sub-groups of the Hindu com¬ 
munity should be adequately represented in 
the Provincial Civil Service. He was shocked 
to find that most of the Hindu Deputy 
Magistrates had been chosen from the higher 
classes. He, of course, did not care to 
enlighten the Commission at the same time 
on the fact that education, especially higher 
education, was almost exclusively confin^ to 
the higher classes., Nor were the people, 
and the least the higher classes, responsible 
for this inadequate spread of education. 
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It was again not merely the British 
Civilians who recommended the principle 
of communal representation for acceptance 
in the public services. The leaders of the 
oommunities which were baoWard in 
education and consequently fought shy of 
open competition now came forward to give 
their hearty support to this principle. 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, for instance, in his evidence 
before the Commission demanded fifty per 
cent of the appointments in the Provincial 
Civil Service to be reserved for the 
Mahomedans. Maulvi Asizuddin who was a 
member of the Madras ext cutive service also 
put in a plea for communal representation 
on political and administrative grounds in 
the civil services. 

The Report of the Commission was not 
published till 1917. But the Government 
of Bengal without waiting for its recommen¬ 
dations took to a resolution in 1914 which 
further developed and crystallized the principle 
of communal representation in the public 
services, a principle which had been followed 
so far only in a haphazard manner. The 
Government now decided that one-third of 
the appointments in the Bengal Civil Service 
would be definitely reserved for the Maho- 
medan candidates. Communal representa¬ 
tion became henceforward the leading 
feature of civil service recruitment In 1916 
tlie Hindu Nationalists who had opposed so 
long the principle of communal representation 
in the legislatures as introduced by the 
Morley-Minto Reforms of 1909, accepted it 
as the basis of a compromise between the 
Congress and the Moslem League at Lucknow. 
This heartened the separatists all the more 
and stimulated their demands for greater 
communal concessions in the recruitment of 
the services. In 1917 when Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Dutt introduced a resolution in the 
Bengal Legislature for revising the system of 
recruitment of the Provincial Services, 
Mr. Fazlul Huq again pressed for more even 
representation of the different communities in 
the civil services*. He was not satisfied wiiii 
the arrangement tnat 33 per cent of the posts 
in tile Provincial Service was reserved for the 
Mhhomedans. He wanted to raise it to fifty 
per cent. Four yearo later in February 1981, 
when a similar ^solution was introduced 
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Mr. I. B. Dutt he thought it necessary to 
make proTision Ifor safe-guarding the 
interests of the different communities. 
Communal representation had thus come to be 
inevitable. 

In 1922, the patronage systen was abolish¬ 
ed in Bengal and the principle of competitive 
test was introduced for reernitraent to the 
Bengal Civil Service and some other services. 
The selection committee which was placed in 
charge of this examination was, however, 
instructed that of the total number of posts to 
be filled in the different services one-third 
must go to the Mahoraedans and one-sixth to 
the Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, or the 
depressed classes. So whatever be the 
method of selection the principle of communal 
representation remains sacrosanct. Again 
not only this principle has been observed 
with regard to first appointments but demands 
have gone forth that it should be acted upon 
in matters of promotion as well. In 1923 a 
question was put in the Bengal Legislative 
Council to the Member in charge of the 
Appointment Department as to the .number 
of Mahomedan Sub-divisional Officers 
in the province and as to whether it 
would be increased so as to make it 
proportionate to the strength of the 
Mahomedan Deputy Collectors in the service 
cadre. With regard to promotion from the 
Sub-deputy Collectors to the Deputy Magis¬ 
tracies demands were similarly made to the 
effect that the proportion of Mahomedans 
fixed for direct recruitment to the Provincial 
Service should be observed in this respect 
also. This communalism in matters of promo¬ 
tion could not be accepted by the Government 
as a principle, and Sir Hugh Stephenson, the 
Home Member, definitely pointed out that 
efficiency was the only basis of promotion 
from the lower to the higher service. But 
although in theory the Government set its 
face against the principle of communal 
representation in this respect it cannot be said 
that when questions of promotion are actually 
settled, communal considerations arc wholly 
ignored In Madras, the situation is worse 
still. Non-Brahmin officers in this Presidency 
have been openly and brazenfacedly 
promoted over the head of many competent 
Brahmin officers. When in 1929 during the 


debates on the Madras Public Service 
Commission Bill Mr. Satyamurti pleaded 
that once first appointments were made zeal 
and efficiency should be the only basis of 
promotion and no communal consideration 
should be made in this respect. Sir A. P. 
Patro made a very staggering and disconcert¬ 
ing reply. He thought too much of a fetish 
had been made of efficiency and some relaxa¬ 
tion of it would not matter much. 

Communalism which has been a distinctive 
feature of Indian politics since the beginning 
of this century got a new momentum with 
the inauguration of the new constitution in 
1920-21. The Mahomedan membera elected 
to the new legislatures on a separate 
communal ticket looked at every question 
from a communal angle of vision. They 
continually clamoured for new rights and 
privileges for their community. More loaves 
and fishes for their co-religionists became 
the burden of thoir song. They pressed 
their demands so insistently and made their 
support of the Congress movement so 
conditional upon the acceptance of these 
demands that the late Mr. C. B. Das in a 
moment of weakness was pursuaded to enter 
into a pact with the Moslems of Bengal 
which not only embodied the acceptance by 
the Hindus of the vicious principle of 
communal representation in the public 
services but actually provided for the reserva¬ 
tion of the eighty per cent of all new 
appointments in this province for the Moslem 
candidates for a considerable period of time. 
There was, of course, the proviso that this 
pact was to go into eflect only after 
the acquisition of complete Swaraj. But 
once the pact was entered into, most 
of the Mahomedan publicists in and outside 
the Council ignored this provision and looked 
upon the pact as a concession to be effective 
at once. Their agitation also cQuld not go 
long unheeded. In 1925 the Government of 
Lord Lytton was convinced that some furtber 
concession should be made to the separatiat 
demands of the Mahomedan public. Accord¬ 
ingly by a resolution it increased the perbent- 
age of the posts reserved for the Mahomedsiui 
in some administrative services from ihivtfh 
three to forty-five. Even this , concessioo 
does not appear to have satisfied ^ 
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communal claims of the Moslems. Their 
aim is to raise the perceutage to hfty-five so 
as to make it commensurate with the popula- 
th>n«strength of the Mahomedans in the 
province. Recognized and accepted in the Pro¬ 
vincial Services, the principle of reservation 
fpr different communities could not but be 
extended to the Superior Services as well. 
It is true that the Mahomodan leader, 
H. H. The Aga Khan, had demanded in his 
evidence before the Islington Commission 
communal representation only in those services 
which did not require in their members 
much of intellectual and moral resource and 



on this resolution that a community ''^i f j mn- 
a considerable part of ite importance and 
influence from its share in the pnblio admini¬ 
stration. It was consequently necessary that 
every community should be adequately 
represented in the services. This insistence 
on greater communal representation continued 
with unabated vigour and in 1926 the 
G-overnraent thought it necessary to meet 
the new demand as far as possible. Up till 
then only one-third of the appointments in the 
Indian Civil Service made in this country 
was reserved for the unrepresented com¬ 
munities. But in 1925 it was laid down that 


set his face completely against the acceptance henceforward one-third of the total number 

of such a principle for tlu* higher services. of Indian appointments made both in India 

Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the and England would be reserved for the 

Commission, had further emphasized in his candidates of the communities not represented- 

excellent minority note the view-point pro- that year in the Service through compe- 

pounded by the Aga Kbati. But the vicious tition. This rule came into force in 1926 

principle once accepted could not be limited und has been in operation ever since, 

to the lower services. When alter the war Wo should now appraise the effects of 
some Indians were nominated under the Act commurialism so far as it has been accepted 

of 1915 to the Indian Civil Service, the in the recruitment of the civil servants. It is 
Government based their selection consider- obvious that this principle of communal 

ably upon the communal claims and affiliations representation cuts across the principle of 
of the candidates. When again competitive opening public services only to talent. If 

examination for recruiting Indians to this different communities arc to bo separately 

Service came to be held in this country for represented on a population basis in the civil 

the first time in 1922, thirty-three per cent services irrespective of the comparative 

of the total number of appointments to be merits of their cadets men of inferior acumen 

made in this country was reserved for the and equipment will, as a matter of course, get 

communities whose cadets would fail to get appointments to the exclusion of candidates 

into the, service by the front door of com- of superior ability. This proscription of 

petition. Even this arrangement did not superior talent cannot but tell upon the 

satisfy the commuualists. Ou the 24th of efficiency of ths civil service which would 

January, 1923, Col. Gidney, the Anglo-Indian now naturally be loss alert, less vigorous 

representative, introduced a motion iii tlie and less resourceful than it might have been 

Legislative Assembly for a more fr.ink if it was constituted only by the best talent 

acceptance of the principle of communal available. This loss of efficiency in the 

representation in the Indian Civil Service, public service should not be dismissed so 

The minor communities, he complained, were light-heartedly as it is done now-a-days in 

being neglected and not getting their due some quarters. While in every modern state 

sliare of loaves and fishes. Two months a growing emphasis is being placed on the 

later a depressed class representative from importance of the civil service and arrange- 

Madras moved another resolution in the same meats have been made by which only the 

House to the effect that the Government of most well-equipped of men may get into this 

India in making their appointments to the body, it will be : foolish ou the part of fffie 

public services should give preference to the Indian public to be indifferent in this matter, 

candidates of the communities not so well Even in tlie U. S. A, the laud of the spoils 

represented in them. A Mahomedan member system, the principle of opening public 

:&cm Bengal observed in course of the debate services to merit has a considei^ble 
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foothold. Ever sioce the passing of the 

> Pendleton Act half a centurv ago, offices have 
been increasingly taken out of politics and 
filled by the roost competent raen available. 
It appears that India, instead of keeping pace 
with this reforming movement is anxious to 
take to the outworn clothes of the United 
States. In America people secured civil 
service posts in return for the services they 
might have rendered to some particular 

• political party, and hero in India people 
seenre appointments in the public services 
because they are affiliated to some particular 
community and profess some particular 
faith. 

Not only the general efficiency of the 
services will suffer because of th(f acceptance 
of the communal principle in their recruitment 
and promotion, but they will on this 
account be iiinoculated with a virus 
that will sap the very foundations of public 
administration in this country. IE 
appointments are made on the communal 
basis, the civil servants thus recruited cannot 
but feel that their communal affiliations were, 
the real pass])ort to the office they have come 
to occupy. It will, therefore, be their endea¬ 
vour more and more to grind in their official 
capacity the axe of the oominunit}” the 
membership of wliich has placed them in the 
ljublic service. Just as the judges and the 
civil servants in America brought into office 

> by the victory of their party in the polls have 


always regarded it as their first duty to sub¬ 
serve its interests through the influence and 
power they have commanded in their official 
ca]mcity similarly in India also it is being 
noticed that both jjidicial and executive 
officars recruited on the basis of their com¬ 
munal antecedent are ev(?ry day becoming 
more and more commuualist in their sympathy 
and outlook. Unless the principle of com¬ 
munal roprosentation is abandoned without 
further delay, impartiality and fair play will 
be rare featun^s in our )>ublic services. The 
civil servants are appointed to render services 
not to this or that community. Their busi¬ 
ness is to serve the interests of the state and 
minister to the welfare of all people irres¬ 
pective of thc.clas.s or community they might 
belong to. If they .ore to discharge this 
busincHS faithfully they must forget their own 
communal and racial affiliations and remember 
only that they arc the servants of the State. 
This feeling, however, rennins out of the 
qiiestiou 80 long as their recruitment is made 
on the communal basis. It is time for the 
representatives of all the communities and 
groups of our people, to think seriously on 
this subject of civil service recruitment. If 
the existing system of iTcruitmeat of the 
civil servants continues for some years more, 
communal rivalry will further bo accentuated, 
chances of national solidarity will be further 
undermined and prospects of democratic. 
government will be further remote still. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR BENGAL 

By NALTNAK8HA SANYAL, m.a. (Cal.), vh . d . (Lond.) 


I N coarse of his roeeoh at the last Bt Andrew’s 
Dinner His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal issued an almost general invitation 
to all titmking prople to propose suitable mea¬ 
sure for improving the economic condition of 
the people of titts province and admitted at last 
that "the Government cannot dahn to have a 
monopoly of ingenuity and statesmanship requir¬ 
ed to solve” the great problem of the economic 
distress and bm^&erd'nesa of the province. It 
will not therefore be entirely oat of pk^ if we 
mi^ m kttampt to exa^dhe tile t^blem in, ogr 
owh IrnjL Iddian edoiidiaieN , and sfiwtesmen 
baite ffxt lome yems paist bedi 
tkm of some d^luta eecdimtnta' 

with eoqwrte in tim »ld of trade. 




industry and public finance. It is gratifying, 
to note that even the European commercial men 
have had their outlook changed in this respect 
in recent months, and the Bengal Chamber cf 
Commeim as is evidenced through their rei^t 
circular No. 434 dated ^th December 1932^. hiye. 
at last begun to think like ourselves and. b^Vti 
retdinsd the neoessity for abandoning the, preaeht 
policy of drift in the matter of economic, nfe of 
the people as pursued by Government. . , 

Ecx>»oipG Coimot won 

Inirtead of projpibi^ eotali 
ptBseni eoxumsdo 'oafN^tistation biie emid 
It ki neoMMufy lb dwiti' the attantiott of 4 

' V. ' . t.’.'.S'V 
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ment to the immediate need for formulatine a 
weli planned out national economic policy which 
akine can brine about Improved economic oon- 
ditiona for nU clasaefl of people. With a view 
to achieving this end, it may be necessary to form 
“a small standing Bengal Economic Council,” 
of aA expert nature, which would “study and 
coordinate” all available materials, and would 
draw up a definite plan of action. Buch a plan 
of action may have programmes for immediate 
adoption, as also ideals for ultimate structure 
of socio-economic life of the people which will 
have to be examined with an absolulely un¬ 
biassed mind, and not brushed aside merely on 
the mund of their present impracticability or 
difficulty. It is hoped that in the same spirit 
as given expression to by His Excellency, the 
Government will shake off their false sense of 
prestige, if any, and will not hesitate to take 
the advice of persons and organizations of 
different ways of thinking, however unpalatable 
they may be to the present members of the 
bureaucracy. 

Some Observations on the Ideai. Economic 
Organization 

In this connection, we would like to offer 
the following preliminary observations just to 
inffieate the unes along which some “thinkmg 
people, who have any affection for the land in 
which we live, or for its people,’ have been 
pondering over the groat problem of unemploy¬ 
ment and economic suffering. This is more with 
a ^w to find out the final and ultimate solution 
of our problems rather than to suggest certain 
patoh-wo» remedies for immediate attention. 

It has been admitted by economists and states¬ 
men alike of the present day that a policy of 
leoBsez fake or drift can no longer be expected 
to provide the most suitable economic organiza¬ 
tion for a people. Planned economy has, during 
recent years, definitely taken its place instead 
of the so-called “economic freedom’’ of the 19th 
century, in moulding the economic life of nations. 
From a broad study of what is happening els^ 
where and what experience we have in this 
country it may be stated that so far as the 
ultimate structure of the economic life of our people 
is concerned, four possible forms of organization 
may engage our attention, vix ; 

(а) A self-contained economic life of the people 
at India with the spreading out of industrial 
SK^vity of toe nation into small cottage industries 
catried on in villages, which are and will remain 
toa principal places of work for her entire 
pqptuatibn. 

(б) Complete nationalization of fdl institutions 
of production and their re-distribution ^ong 
communistic lines by whkh distribution will be 
guided mainly on the bams of rationing accord¬ 
ing to needs desmto, production wul be by 
pips and pix^rammes and all sorts of vested 
or special intnwtis will ffist^pew. 


(c) Co-operative oiganization of the eatim 
field of economic activity, including production, 
distribution and exchange, by which the indivi'- 
dual will have his sense of private property 
retained permitting him to take advantage of 
his superior intelligence, skill or diligence, while 
most of the evils due to competition and jealousy 
may be removed. 

(d) Organization of strongly protected group 
economic life, spread over the whole nation 
(nationalism), or parts of it (provincialism), or 
several co-operating nations Yimperialism) by 
which, as in the case of modern Italy and U.S. A. 
to some extentj the group may, by rigid 
adherence to certain ruthless measures, arrange 
employment for its members and provide food 
and other amenities of life for them for a certain 
period of time at least. 

It is not possible for any body to state 
definitely which particular organization out of 
the above four will ultimately be found suitable 
or necessary for the welfare of toe people of 
India. Hardly any useful purpose will therefore 
be served, at this stage, by quarrelling over 
ideologies, which, toougn necessary in drawing 
out a long-period and comprehensive economic 
plan, are likely to trouble the bends only of the 
generations to come. On the whole it may be 
stated that the destinies of toe millions of 
India will depend more on nationalism, co-opera¬ 
tive institutions and some modified degree of 
socialism than on communism, imperiausm or 
rural self-contented ness. However leaving toe 
question of ultimate social struqtpre aside, we 
feel that for the next decade at least, if not a 
quarter of a century, there will be good deal of 
common ground to traverse, whatever difference 
may arise in ultimate ideology. Moreover, it is 
quite probable that after the basic foundations— 
more or less common to all structures—have 
been laid, the future generation will find out a 
much better solution for the people of India 
than what is apparent to us today,—a solution 
which will provide for toe preservation of the 
culture of the East ^ as well as secure for our 
CiOuntrymen the vitality of the West. 

Immediate Problems 

As things needing immediate attention with 
a view to ameliorate toe economic condition of 
toe people of Bengal, emphasis should be laid 
on three things: 

(*) Providing suitable employment for all 
dasses of people, rural and urban, middle class 
and toe masses. 

(«■) Increasing fie efficiency of each labotir 
unit of productiofi with suitable arrangemente 
for htialto, education, capital, and distribution of 
work. , ^ 

(in) Preventing undue ooncentration of wealth 
in a few bands permilt^g toS iekurely . afid 
idle life of some at ffie, 'dm ^ to® hdw 
nSosssarim of IRe of , 
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Without waetiuff any more time over enouiries 
fand reports it is desirable that the State should 
devote all the resources at its command to achieve 
the above ends. 

It must be pointed out that there are many 
thl^ affecting the economic life of the people 
of irongal which do not lie under the purview 
of the provincial^ Government Any plan that 
the local economic council will formulate must 
'therefore be supplemented with measures of the 
central Government of India and must be 
co-ordinated ' with the economic measures of 
Other provinces, particularly _ of those which are 
adjacent to Bengal. In the light of these obser¬ 
vations the following tentative measures may be 
proposed for consideration of the Govern ment 
of Bengal and of the Economic Council that 
may be formed. 


ITnkmployment—H ow 'ro Soevk It 

The problem of foremost importance is indeed, 
the provision of suitable employment for all classes 
of people so that the entire population mn have an 
opportuni^ of earning their bread through their 
labour. To find out the exact possibility of 
providing such employment a comprehensive 
survey has to be made of all the needs of the 
people and their present production, it will then 
be possible to find out how far, by careful plan¬ 
ning, more of the requirements of our country¬ 
men can bo supplied through local sources, 
without unduly causing a restriction of our 
production for purposes of export. 


Nationai-izatiok of Lani> and n?s 
EQUrrABLE DI8TEIBUTION p®* capita 
FOR CULTIVATION NEEDED 

It will not be wrong to say that India has 
not yet been over-populated in the sense that 
nature s resources nave become _ inadequate for 
giving food and clothing to her children. Taking 
at its worst the production of food per acre per 
capita in India is still sufficient to provide the 
barest necessities of life to all our population, 
and consequently, with due regara to the 
standard of living of the people, the quantum 
of population has not been overstepped. Furtlier, 
there is considerable room left for improvement 
in agricultural technique and in methods of 
production in general. 

In order to ascertain the possibility of giving 
employment to our population, which is largely 
rural, we should direct particular attention to the 
availablility of land for cultivation per capita. 
It must bo recognized that for purposes of 
economic reorganization it is necessary to co¬ 
ordinate the resources of adjoining provinces, 
and .so far as Bengal is concerned, the unutilized 
natural resources of Behar and Orissa and of 
Assam should bo taken into consideration, 
('ertain difficulties may arise in putting into 
action an economic policy that may involve 
inter-provincial co-operation and pooling of re¬ 
sources. But the necessity for such co-6rdination 
of resources is so great that no obstacles of 
technique or sentiment should be considered 
insurmountable in bringing this about. 

The following table gives the population of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam and 
(^orre8ponding areas of cultivable and cultivated 
land. 


Aren and 

Eural 
Population 
Bengal. 4V)09,00() 
Bihar A 

Orissa. 32,627,000 
Assam. 7,428,000 


Table I 


population showing land cultivated and cultivable per capita 


Net area 
(in acres) 
49,187,000 


Area ('ultivatod 
(in acres) 
28,757,000 


Cultivable Waste 
(in acres) 
0,018,000 


Forest 
(in acres) 
4,571,000 • 


53,173,000 

35,230,000 


30,796,000 

7,822,000 


6,920,000 

19,070,000 


7,384,000 . 
3,837,000 j 


It will be seen that the rural population of 
Bengal and Assam come up to about 52 millions, 
whereas they may have between them net culti¬ 
vated area of 36 million acres and culturable 
wastes of 25 million acres. This shows that by 
a proper redistribution of land it may be possible 
to allow the rural population of Bengal and 

Tabi 


Assam to cultivate a little more than one 
of land per head. In the following table . is, 
given the yield per acre of crops in Beng^. 
Rice may be taken as the genertu measure of 
minimum productivity as each acre of oth^ crops 
is mere or leas resorted to as a better substitute i. 
for rice. 


Yield per acre of Crops in Bengal, (in lbh.) 

Name of the 

crop. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24 1924-26. 1925-26.1926-27.1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-81; 
Rice (Cleaned) 961. 931 827 829 871 829 779 1,014 W 

WTieat 470 520 429 444 482 556 : 461 583 587 

Sugar-cane, Raw ' 

Sugar 2,422 2,363 2,406 ' ‘2,283 2,563 2,396 2,529 2,469 2,489 
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Name of the 

crop. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924r25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1^0-31. 


Tea 

asi 

398 

486 

479 

Cotton 

92 

94 

118 

125 

Jute 

1,238 

1.233 

1,212 

1,181 

Linseed 

269 

353 

312 

362 

Rape and Mus- 
tara 

370 

384 

361 

371 

Sesamum 

V 

366 

345 

357 

338 


It 'Will be seen from the above that provided 
t^ land in Bengal and Assam is suitably re¬ 
distributed each person can have to himself 
about 1000 lbs. of rice per year. The annual 
consumption of rice or food grains may roughly 
be put at !500 lbs. per bead. With tne balance 
it should be possible for every one to secure 
minimum amount of clothing, say, 15 yds. of 
cloth per head, as also reasonable shelter. Those 
of the rural population who are more efficient 
and enwgetic than the average should be able 
to obtain additional amenities of life out of their 
superior productive capacity. The first and 
foremost consideration for the Government _ of 
Bengal should therefore be a thorough revision 
of our land laws preventing the accumulation 
of large areas in a few hands and enabling every 
agricultural worker to have as much land as he 
needs for himself and hie family on the above 
basis. How this redistribution of land 
can be brought about without undue hardship 
to the present holders of property will have to 
be carefully examined by the Bengal Economic 
Coundl, to be formed. It may only broadly be 
pointed out that a thorough reform in the land 
system alone can remedy most of the evils that 
we are suffering from today. 

When the rural population will have their 
barest minimum provided as above it will bo 
easy to provide ample occupation for the urban 
population and the middle classes. 

Industries 

Regarding industries it must bo recognized 
that there is great scope both for certain large 
scale industries as well as for small and middle, 
siz^ ones in their respective spheres. It is not 
desirable in this respect to be guided by tradi¬ 
tions and sentiments. The Bengal Economic 
Council, or the Government of Bengal should 
institute a thorough and expert enquiry into the 
possibilities of each class of industry, cottage or 
l^toiy, as judged from past and present 
experience and progress of industrial technique, 
and then should devise ways and means to 
develop each class of industry, as and to the 
extent found economically ju.stifiable and 
necessary. 

What Abe Needed To Maximize Epjpiciency 
OP Each Labour Unit 

Haying outlined the immediate objective as 
alMV^ we would like to See that all facilities are 


451 

503 

511 

490 

564 

487 

133 

130 

ia3 

91 

108 

99 

1,280 

1,223 

1,272 

1,227 

1,302 

1,240 

301 

329 

247 

322 

373 

367 

267 

391 

351 

394 

426 

405 

366 

378 

376 

337 

371 

381 


provided to bring about the required economic 
improvement in rural life as well as in the 
cities. This means that provision should be made 
to improvs the efficiency of labour not only by 
securing them healthy and sanity- environments 
of work but also by providing them _ with 
necessary technical education, financial facilities, 
transport arrangements, marketing facilities and 
rationalized methods of utilizing their energy 
in all directions. Various Commissions and 
Committees have during^ recent years examined 
different problems affecting the economic and 
social life of the people, and considerable 
material has been collected by them. It 
should be easy for the Government or for 
the Bengal Economic Council to obtain suitable 
guidance from the findings of these Committees 
and idso from departmental enquiries. Where 
suitable materials are not available, it should be 
possible for Government to collect useful stati^ 
tics for the formulation of a definite economic 
policy. The statistics of trade and industry 
collected so far are extremely faulty and deficient 
in the essentials that arc needed for making a 
survey of the internal conditions of the country. 
An attempt should therefore be made forthwith 
to collect data indicating the directions in which 
economic reforms shouhl be undertaken, particu¬ 
larly showing the various commodities needed 
by the people of Bengal, the number of persons 
engaged in the production thereof locally and 
in India, and the possibility of substituting the 
present commodities with those manufactured by 
and with the assistance of local labour and 
capital. 

Prohi.em ok Rural Sanitation 
It is perhaps not necessary to draw the 
attention of Government to the increasing 
inefficiency of labour in rural Bengal, due largely 
to ill-health and poor sanitary conditions and 
also to ignorance and illiteracy. One of the 
first measures that should be adopted by Govern¬ 
ment is to improve the conditions of health in 
the rural areas and to open out canals, clear 
jungles, cleanse the tanks, rivers and water¬ 
courses and provide with an iron-hand for 
everything that may conduce to physical heal6i 
of the villagers. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that Bengal may obtain considerable 
amount of guidance from tne Governments of 
Egypt, Italy and HoUand in effeolaveiy %htinj|r 
the scourges of nature and^. contarolling soim^ 
pf them for the service of UMkhkhul. 
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Rural Futangb 

Having secured just sufficient land per head 
of our rum worker and sanitary surroundings 
for work, we shall have to provide suitable 
financial facilities to the people to enable them 
to carry on their agricultural and small industrial 

C uits in the rural areas. The various 
incial Banking Enquiry Committees as weU 
as the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee have .gone into the problem of financing 
amculture and of meeting the present problem 
of rural indebtedness. While the Bengal Econo¬ 
mic Council should be entrusted with the working 
out of details and of evolving any new and 
more convenient scheme in this respect; it may 
be, broadly speaking, stated that the financing 
of agriculture will depend upon properly 
constituted Land Mortgage Banks for capital 
expenditure on land and a number of scattered 
Cooperative Rural Credit Societies for the purpose 
of recurring expenses. In order to enable suitable 
marketing^ and warehousing arrangements, other 
financing institutions may also have to be thought 
of, both of an indigenous nature as well as on 
the models of Germany and the United States. 

Rural Communications : Landwats 
vs . Waterways 

Next in importance to questions of land 
reforms, sanitation and rural banking, stand the 
problems of communication. So far as Bengal 
IS concerned, it appears to us that there is much 
room left for the development of water-courses, 
which will solve both the problem of irrigation 
and health as well as the problem of transport 
The development of railways in this province 
has not been all to the good of the people 
because railway embankments have mostly 
prevented the free flow of water and have led 
to water-logging and deterioration of the rivers. 
Recently, attention has been drawn to the need 
for good roads in the province. While apprecia¬ 
ting the necessity of proper road connections to 
link up the villages and rural parts with the 
centres of trade and with each other, we feel 
that the possibilities of improving inland water¬ 
courses and providing communications through 
them should first be explored and the place of 
the road, the railwa;^ and the waterways in the 
economic life of Bengal should be properly 
gouged before any scheme of transportation is 
taken in hand. It may be remembered in this 
connection that for an agricultural country 
cheapness in transport is more to be desired 
than quickness in service. 

Rural Mabkrxino 

The marketing, of agricultural produce in 
Bengal also needs consideratde overhauling, if not 
a ^rouj^ change. The system . ^ of opilecting 
agrii^tmai produce thvoo^ a 
Of acting ^ til#/ %tsrm«ffiate 


Mahajans or aratdars or as agents of the big 
export-houses and mills, is not conducive to the 
best interests of the agriculturist. When there 
is a rise in prices, the cultivator hardly gets the 
full benefit of it and whenever there is a fall 
the poor agriculturist has to suffer bitterly. Nor 
can this system ensure proper adjustment of 
production to possible demand either by a 
process of restriction or by necessary measures 
for expansion. It is therefore felt that while 
each commodity, e. g., tea, jute, grains, rice. 
Hides, etc., may have special [arrangements for 
marketing to suit the particular requirements 
of each, there should be a general provision 
made for co-operative marketing of agricultural 
products through a more or less elaborate^ system 
of village and central Co-operative Societies or 

on the Berar Cotton Marketing Plan. 

Village Outlook to be Changed 

It must be pointed out here that the founda¬ 
tion of rural reconstruction lies more in the 
subjective appreciation of the problem by the 
people than on any superimposed plan of work. 
To create that appreciation and to inspire every 
rural worker with some zeal in the task of 
rebuilding his village an extensive propaganda 
should be undertaken to educate our eount^men 
properly, not only in the rudiments of literacy 
but also in the fundamentals of living. Sw- 
help, cleanliness in habit, co-operation with 
neighbours, service to society are sentimants 
which, of late years, have been growing less and 
less important in the village life of ^ngah For 
the new generation the outlook of life must be 
changed and some of the healthy impulses of 
our forefathers will have to be brought back, 
tempered this time with the inspiration of science 
and knowledge. 

Village Education 

The system of education in the vil^geahctdd 
provide for such a new outlook on life. While 
on the on hand, the measures of the State may 
be directed to procure adequate environmenbd 
facilities for more efficient production, on the . 
other hand tiiere should be arrangements made; to 
improve and if possible to transform (he Babjegir 
tive condition of work, nnmdy, tiie will to 
for self, for himily, ror the community and lipt. 
the country. .. * 


Co-operative Movement 




In the same stmin it should be stated timK 
the reconstruction of our rural eoonomic 
cannot be thorough and complete withqot 
spread of the co-operative movement fii4 { 

hon In improved methods of agrieuBwev ; / 

The coHsperative movement m Ind 
has at best been a force of 
benevden'Oe, if not a M 

tiif .auj^jsed :ii 
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op^tion namely, self-hel]) and initiative, have 
hMn entirely lacking. It is now time to review 
the poaition critically, not so much with regard 
to tne figures of societies and their funds as with 
respect to the condition.s of their functioning. 

<1 

Aoricui-tukal Reforms 

The immense possibilities of improvement in 
agricultural technique have not so far been 
lehlized by our people,—educated or uneducated. 
Gtovemment expenmental ^icultural farms 
have not yet been able to tackle even a fraction 
of the problem. Their methods have been rather 
exclusive for the people and all the defects of a 
self-conscious bureaucratic superimposiveness have 
kept them away from ^ the villagers. The 
machinery for introducing improved methods in 
agriculture therefore needs overhauling. The 
problem of irrigation, of improved machinery and 
tools,iof efficient labour, of suitable rotation of crops, 
of a^icultural readjustment according to nature 
of .soil, and of seeds are amongst the important 
problems requiring attention. Each district, or 
perhaps each different soil condition requires 
different manner of tackling these problems. 
The Government, or rather the Bengal Economic 
Council, should make proper enquiry into the 
necessities of each area with regard to the above 
and should propose suitable measures with 
adequate financiu backing. Even with the 
present backward methods of agriculture arrange- 
mmits may be made by proper redistribution of 
land, to provide for each member of the society 
just efficient food, clothing and shelter. With a 
slight improvement in the technique of agriculture 
other amenities of life can soon be asssured to 
them. 

Industrial Develoi*ment 

With these general observations about the 
improvement of economic life in rural Bengal, 
let us proceed to indicate the lines of work for 
the development of Bengal’s industries—rural, 
small scale and large. 

It must be recognized that diere is ample 
room for all tjrpes of industries—large sc^e, 
small and rural, in the economic life of Bengal. 
Burt a thorough investimtion should be made as 
to the proper nature of each indusb^ and its 
minimum or maximum economic unit. There are a 
numl^ of our countrymen including economists 
and business men, who believe that the salvalion 
of India, and of Bengal in particular, must lie 
through the development of a large number of 
cottage industries scattered all over the country, 
providing employment to our rural population 
in a h^lthy atmosph^ of life. On the (rther 
hand, there are economists and industrialistB who 
think in terms of large indus^al estabiialunmit^ 
alone and whd are of opinion that the economic 
future of the . pet^le must not be dependent 
eternally mr t^oon fading. and on 
methods lostenng inefiSoiency. These |gen1|eineR 


want India to build up big factories with up-to- 
date machinery so that India can stand on 
equal terms in world economic competition, and, 
if possible^ can take advanta^ of her superior 
efficiency in production over othera. 

The best interest of the country, however, 
cannot be achieved by a blind adherence to 
either of the above schools of thinking. Our 
country is vast, our resources unlimited and 
varied, our labour power is composed of diverse 
elements. If a scientific examination of all the 
factors of production in an industry, together 
with the social reactions of different types of 
organization, shows that for particular industries 
particular types of organization are more 
conducive to economy and efficiency, as also to 
maximum social welfare, there should be no 
hesitation in building up our industrial structure 
with such types of institutions. 

The Bengal Economic Council should 
examine the industrial possibilities of the province 
with an unbiassed mind in the light of the above 

observations. Our aim is to attain maximum 

socio-economic welfare and not to preserve, 

perpetuate or create a certain type or types of 
industrial or economic life. 

Organization of Key Industries 

In a very general way it may be stated that 
such industries as iron and steel, coal gus and 
electricity supply, petroleum and kerosene and 
transport should be nationalized and managed 
as commercial trusts by experts with statutory 
obligations determined by the Btate. The 

commercial success of the basic industries must 
be judged from the broad point of view of 
national efficiency, in order to secure which, 
effective measures of safeguarding may have 
to be adopted. 

Large Non-Key Industries 

So far as middle-sized industries and large 
industries which are not of the nature of key 
industries are concerned, suitable scope should be, 
provided for the employment of private enter¬ 
prise and capital. The organization of these 
industries may be either on the joint stoOk 
plan or on limited or unlimited partnership 
basis, or under individual or family ownership, its 
can be arranged in view of capital^ and other require¬ 
ments of each. Amongst such industries may be 
counted cotton and wool manufacture jute ^ss, 
potte^ leather, hardware, electrical requisitiee 
etc. Hie commercipd success of these industriw 
will have to be jud|^ both with regard to their 
technical efficiency as well as with respect to 
thmr eventual ability to satisfy, Indian oustomeris 
on equal terms m competition with tke products 
of snob foremn oounhries as work under nmrouil 
oopditions of empbyi^t d u^ur. and fiuobia- 
tions of ctmency. For of lima ^ksse 

. may re(|tti«ia pSotc^n eitooc 
form of itnport duttee^, oc. tkebiigb bmuttifs 4m 
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prodaction, or through both. And apart from 
protection, it may be necessary for the State to 
encourage selected industries out of this class 
by guarantee of return to a portion of the 
capiiw, by underwriting a portion of the shar^, 
by advancing money on debentures under certain 
conditiens, by providing facilities for transport 
and by the supply of free expert advice in 
promotion of the industries and suitable arrange¬ 
ments for getting young men trained up to under¬ 
take work. 

SHAIiL AND COTTAaE InDUSTBIES 

So far as small industries and cottage indus¬ 
tries are concerned, the investigation of the 
Bengal Economic Council should show which 
particular industry or industries satisfy the 
conditions for more efficient organization in the 
small scale. The fact of certain industries being 
at the moment run on cottage lines or certain 
others in the factory system should not bo taken 
as conclusive evidence of the economic efficiency 
of a particular method of work. The Bengal 
Economic Council should see that the organiza¬ 
tion for our industries of different types is such 
that there is maximum utilization of the nation’s 
resoun’es in men, money and materials, and the 
economic forces of the nation are not diverted 
into uneconomic channels. It is known to every 
body that industries requiring personal attention 
to details, such as ivory and jewellery works or 
industries meant to satisfy selective tastes such 
as silk, embroidery, cigars, mats and carpets, 
toys, shawl, etc-., are better done at home under 
the domestic plan than in a factory for mass 
production. Moreover, in consideration of the 
social and economic life of the proviace certain 
other industries like husking p^dy, extracting 
oil for food, making earthenwares for domestic 
utensils, repairing agricultural tools, household 
carpentry, rope making, and certain classes of 
weaving may be perhaps better left for the rural 
homes. It should be the function of the Bengal 
Economic^ Council to examine these in detail 
and to ^ide the future economic reconstruction 
in die light of results obtained. 

Financing op Industries 

The financing of these industries, large-scale, 
medium-sized and small, will have to be under¬ 
taken in different ways, and ffie attitude of the 
State will largely determine the organization of 
finance for each. So far as the key industries 
are ooncenied, it may be generally stated that 
the State with its direct responsibility in the 
administaation of these nationalii^ undertakings, 
or the truste formed for die management m 
these mdustnes under specific instntations should 
be mnpowared to raise cajutal on credit of 
die, State, ' For middle-uzed InduMHes and large 
nostdeey indus^ee, ^ ewidd be found 
fpm priya^ sourees mdstfy, nidi ^ provision 


that for selected industries, it should be permissible 
for the State to enrnurag^ the raising of necessary 
capital either by a limited guarantee of return 
or by a proportionate holding of shares by the 
State. For small industries, and partiomarly 
for rural industries, capitm must be .found 
entirely from private resources either on indivi¬ 
dual or family proprietorship basis or on co¬ 
operative basis. The State in those cases should 
come forward with the requisite amount ^ of 
technical information and assistance for improving 
present methods of working. 

It has to be pointed out that the Bengal State 
Aid to Industries Act has not been sufficiently 
comprehensive and cannot be effective enough to 
give sufficient iinpetus or to provide adequate 
assistance to different classes of industries. The 
Provincial and Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittees, however, have indicated lines along which 
industrial finance can be arranged, and ^ the 
Government of Bengal should revise their attitude 
more in accordance with the recommendations of 
these committees than along lines suggested so 
far in the logical legislature. 


Marketing Rei'Crms 

Having thus secured agricultural and indus¬ 
trial advancement it should be necessary to see 
that the marketing is properly arran^ both 
internally and abroad, and with that end in view 
co-operative and corporate commercial houses wiU 
have to be promoted to effect more rational 
distribution than wbat is possible at the present 
time. Here also different types of maraeting, 
namely, Syndicate and Kartells, multiple shops 
and departmental stores, and co-operative sale 
depots will all have to be given their due place 
to facilitate production in anticipation of demand 
and to adjust supplies properly to requirements. 


Prices to be watched 


An important problem that has to be watched 
in connection with marketing is the fluctuation 
in price.<, Wth due to adjustment of supply to . 
demand, as also on account of changes In ti»e 
quantity or character of the currency. One ^ 
the permanent duties of the Bengal Economic.:. 
Council should be to advi.se Government about the 
course of prices and the measures that tibe 
Government should take to |>revent unhapay ’^ 
developments in the trade and indimtry of 
country duo to abnormal fluctuations in prioe« 
level. 

Fiscal, and Currency Beeobhb needed 


It must be recognized that the above 
cannot be made effective witiiout ai^lte 
operation of the Central Govepimeat.' lit.' 
the fiscal and currency r^ortas sbohM ba 
currently undertaken so tiiat; l^we tally. - 
adjusted to tiie eoonomm req#enien^ 
people, and imr meesnro tta 
tion tiiat may be thOngkt bjr' fftO' 
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nroit be linked vitb simultaneous measures in 
tile fieSd of tariffs and currency by the Govern- 
iMqat of India The attitude l^en by the Bengd 
Ohapaber of Commerce with regard to tariffs is 
nOti quite sound. It will serve no useful pwpose 
to rake provincial feeling by the talk of burden- 
someness of recent protective import duties on 
the children of Bengal. The justice or injustice of 
fie^ measures will have to be judged from the 
view-point of national economic advancement 
taking India as one unit, and if there is any 
necessity of adjusting burdens as between the 
Provinces, it may be easily arranged by various 
methods for distributing the incidence, as may be 
decided upon by inter-provincial negotiations. 
The Government of Bengal should not allow 
their attention to be side-tracked by false issues 
like this and not to hel^ to perpetuate the domi¬ 
nation of non-nationals in the field of industry 
and commerce by creating dissensions in the 
country. 

Fobeign Trade and Exchange Banking 

An important direction in which the talent of 
Bengal should find scoiie for employment is the 
organization and administration of foreign trade 
and of exchange banking. Bengal should take 
more and more direct and active interest in trade, 
commerce and banking, for the development of 
which, rather than for large industries, this pro¬ 
vince is particularly suited. The details regarding 
Uiis proniem must be left for the Bengal Econo¬ 
mic Council to work out 

PEoviNraAL Finance 

While talking of economic readjustment and 
improvement in the province one cannot ignore the 
arrangement for provincial finance and the adminis¬ 
tration of ways and means by the Provincial 
Government Much has been said on these topics 
during the last few months, and the injustice 
done to Bengd in the allocation of revenue has 
been thoroughly exposed. The Bengal Economic 
Coundl should moke it a point to devise new 
and improved methods of raising revenue and 


the Government of Bengal should make evtsy 
effort to fight the case successfully lor this pro¬ 
vince at the time of tiie new arrangements that 
are under contemplation. 

It must be emphasized, however, that unlMS 
the Government of Bengal substantially alter 
their methods of handling public funds and 
unless they take effective measures of retrench¬ 
ment and economy thoroughly changing tiie top- 
heavy nature of every branch of public adminis¬ 
tration, it will not be possible for the country to 
acquiesce in proposals for further taxation. To 
prove the horn fum of Government in the matter 
of economic improvement the Government of 
Bengal should start immediately with a programme 
of retrenchment in their expenditure, as has been 
proposed by their own cx}mmittee a few_ months 
ago. The task of economic reconstruction will 
require large financial resources and Government 
must be prepared to set free a large proportion 
of their revenues for nation-building work. When 
this is assured the country will gladly accept 
additional burdens by way of increased taxation 
or productive public debts. 

Conclusion 

Enough perhaps has been said in ^ the _ above 
paragraphs about the lines along which in my 
opinion economic reforms should be undertaken 
with a view to improve the economic condition of 
the people of Bengal. It has not Wn my 
purpose to provide any detailed study in course 
of the present article and consequently I have 
refrained dealing piecemeal with this or 

that indust^ or with this or that problem before 
us today. The problems of jute, tea, coal and 
other industries in tnis province need serious and 
immediate attention. But I think that when we 
are out to draw a plan or programme of thorough 
economic regeneration our outlook must not be 
narrowed down by the immediate problems before 
us however important they may be. In the above 
paragraphs, therefore, attention has been drawn 
more to the problems of to-morrow than of 
today. 
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WESTERN INFLUENCE IN BENGAI,! 
LITERATURE: By Prit/araman Sen. University of 
Caleutta. m2. Pp. Xm+417. 

Mr. Sen’s work is an attempt to study one of 
the most interesting literary problems of modern 
Bengal, and as such it is bound to appeal not only 
to the professed scholar but also to every educated 
Bengali. 

As the work is the hrst of its kind in the field 
and does not pretend to be exhaustive, one need not 
’ be too critical; but it is difficult to escape the 
unfortunate impression that the author has onW 
scratched the surface instead of digging deep. He 
wri^ with enthusiasm, but enthusiasm in a difficult 
subject like this should not exhaust itself in mere 
glittering generalities and sweeping surveys. It is 
trde that the very theme of the work docs not, to a 
certain extent, lend itself to exact treatment, unless 
one confines oneself to a particular author, work, 
period or aspect of the subject The immaterial 
things known _ as “influences” are hard to envisage 
and define in literature as much as they are in other 
■ spheres of human activity. But the danger of de.aling 
with such an elusive theme should in itself guard 
against superficial and inadequate handling. Mr. Sen 
rightiy contends that there is no dearth of materials 
for a systenaatic study, but perhaps it would have 
been wiser if the treatment had not been so general 
, 'and_ indefinite. If the scope had been restricted to 
goim inteosive study _ of particular periods, works or 
iptuthors, or to particular phases of the problem, the 
PPWtH^k would certainly have gained much, and its 
^documentary' or critical value would have been 
T' dadoubted and p^manent. As it is, we have hrae 
. an UB^I imd m^nsive essay of the popular 
i<,:^ioaraalistio kind, which makes delightful reading with 
K^Rs bits of misowaneotts and desultory information, 
Ipbut BOtnething more than mere coUection of informadon 

jfa^ presentatioa is needed to toudi the care of 
P*tte and idw k definite shiqN) to an alr^y 

: ehWlMrs into which tto work is 

L deds 


with the Bengali stage and drama, but this piece of 
compilation from already accumulated materials is 
more an historical narrative of the growth of the 
stage and drama than a critied study of the 
immediate question of Wratern inftuence, which 
receives only casual attention. Instances are ^nerally 
given of items of imitation, adaptation and other 
obvious superficial effects; but the author appears 
to forget very often that the question is not a 
question of contact merely, but one of infusion or 
accession of ideas, of the moulding of the literary 
spirit and form, of the deeper change of thought and 
vision. It is somewhat surprising that there is in 


failure of the Bengali drama to reach the same 
height of excellence as attained by Bengali poetry under 
almost identical literary condition of foreign infiuenee. 

The other chapters of the work are even more, 
disappointing from this point of view. One turns, 
for instance, with eager expectation to the chapter 
on Beugol’s Favourite Authors, but one comes msidy 
across a few uncritical items, culled mostly from 
biographies, of information regarding particular 
European works studied by particular Bengali au^on.' ’ 
The writer is here chiefly a chronicler, but he is not \ 
even a satisfying chronicler, for he tantalizee us wi& . 
only scattered bits of , information. Almost nothing ' 
is said about the way iu which such early study^ 
alien models and methods exercised its divergent add 
far-reaching influence, nor is any attempt made ^ 
trace or appraise its total effect on the general trend 
of Bengali literatnie. The author luis not, lor ' 
instance, referred to the interesting question as tb' 
why the age of Madhusudan and Bankim was s^ , ’ 
under the thraldom of English Romantic Movement. , 
at a time when the early romantic forvour in Euglisb ^ 
literature bad already toued down to tlm bonotstf ' 
richuesB of thought aud ^reasion of the 
writers. The question gains an added ihterMi Hpit 
the fact tbm: (be period of Bengali literature 
admired Seott and ^ Byron also adsdied Fopw'iitf c 
Ooldsmilb, white . Ksate.^^ 

mm thrown irdo Gw .•; . 
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llw problem of Western iofluenoe on Bengeli 
veMt-lbms jbu not received any better treatment. 
It d(^ nbt help to record merely sncb obvious items 
oft inlormstion as the introduction of the blank 
ve^ aobnet and other Western forme, .which is a 
aaMItH^ of common knowledge; while praoticallv 
is said about the way in which the English 
bli^ verse, whether Miltonic (Mr (Otherwise, as well 
aal oih» foreifra measures, is assimilated and suited 
tor the entirely alien genius of Bengali language and 


epic to the Bengali Mahakavya is treated in the same 
superficial ana summary fashion ; while the new 
Bengali lyric is not considered in its proper 
pmwpeetive in relation both to the new European 
iyrie measures and the old Bengali lyric forms. We 
aim told that Babindranath and Satyendranath had 
tef ipodels Western measures, but such facile 
■titMpiWitB or even the citation of one or two instances 
of oovions imitation or adaptation are hardly oi 
any use in understanding the character, extent and 
direction of foreign influence in this sphere. 

' In the same way we are treated in another 
chaptw to some obvious generalities on the much- 
tallmd-of influence of Yaisnavism on modern Bengali 
but it is important to consider in some 
Retail the manifold character of this inherited 
infiaence in rdation to the inflnx of the new poetical 

j_1_ xrr^ _ _•_ _j _ 


bat beflides tbe general information that a minor 
poet Krishna Chandra Majumdar was widely read in 
I^ian poetn and adapts some passages from it, 
and that Oeoendranath Tagore had a passion for 
Hafla, the topic is left extremely indefinite. A single 
Kne contains a reference to the influence of Bufism, 
but there is nothing about the nature and extent of 
this influence. 

■ Wo have perhaps now said enough to indicate the 
ahtbor's general method and treatment oF. particular 
aspects (» tbe problem ; and it is not necessary in a 
short review like this to enter into details or dilate 
farther upon the other chapters of the work. Mr. 
8 (m has chosen a sUblect with beautiful perspectives, 
but the subject still remains to be treated. 

We' cannot, however, close our review without 
drawing- attention to a large number of unfortunate 
errors of' facts revealed even by a cursory reading. 
Nidhn Babu’s dwth did not occur in 1^34 but m 
April 18.^; nor did Harn Thakur die so early 

as 1B13, but he died on August 6, 1%I. 

.Ihe date of tbe first publication of the Banga- 
danan is not 1873 but 1872 ; and the Kidin-kula- 
sarvasm was pabHsh^l in 18^, and not 1855. The 

j___it i_ 


haoes snoidd not be left unoertiun as **1859-60/’ 
hut idiOQld bo definitely stated as 1860. The author 
linpeatB to be under the impressiou that Madhusudan’s 
Ms m .dkanur-gun was -published us an unfinished 
Ikag^meht, but as a matter of fact it was never 
pUDiiahcd. The name of the nameless distinguished 
artist in tb$ footnote to p.- 241 is Holbein. The 
SaSitaeAdr-ehandrika on p. ;'{02 should obviously be 
Bimespkat'-deerpm { . fnd as there was no B^min 
Uagaxine tbo uune' on the - same page should be 
Mokmtuttecd MagoaUatt. The Janaki-riiop of Hari 
Mohan published in tSff?, cannot be the 
'hafieksf' iii» JSakwtkdo, also an opera, of Annada 
’ Bto^yopadhyhya '«rs» pnbliihed two yeafs 

visa '.'Aet^'SQ 'Sim. m '‘'a;0aa» to thiPki It to' 

tlmt Ihp. (whi^ 


for three nights, and not for several nightsi'wto 
staged by the Nati<mal Theatre ; for the AAimk 
Bagbazar Theatrical Party had not yet trausfn^ra 
itsrif into the National Theatre. Thera is no pp^l ija 
mentioning on p. 12 Sridhara Svamin’e conitheotoi# 
on tbe BhUgaveUa (add not BhJSgapat) and the 
Bhavartka-diptka separately as if raey ate dtorihet 
works, for they are in fact identical. 

■On matters of opinion there is room for pbsfible 
and legitimate difference. But one hardly understands 

what the author exactly, means by “BanKin. 

political Hinduism,” which he would distingatoh flrom 
what he calls “cultural Hiuduism” of Bhudeb 
Chandra. To say that Bankim Chandra’s Hinduism 
IS not cultural bat merely political is an unfortnoate 
misreading of facts. It is strange also that the 
author, who is anxious to do justice to facts, should 
Brill be, so late in day, under the impression jthat 
the Brahmo Movement is a legacy of Baja Bammohun 
Boy It is also desirable that there, should be a 
clear exposition of the relation between tbe reformist 
movement, starting with Bammohun and ending with 
K^hab Chandra, and the Hindu revival of Bamkrisna- 
Vivekananda, and of their respective effects on the 
modern culture of Bengal. 

One must also take exception, in a professedly 
Kholariy work, to the slipshod way in which 
transliteration of Indian names and words are done 
throughout. It is a matter which does not make 
much demand upon an author, but it certainly causes 
great inconvenience to the reader. 

e. K. Db 

NEW LIGHT ON PlJNUAMENrAL PEOB-^ 
IjEMB : Bg Dr, T, V. ikshagiri Him, M. A., Ph, D. 
Pttblisked by the flhirersity of Madras. 

Under this somewhat ambitious title, the author 
gives a summary of Bergson’s philosophy and 
attempts to prove its superiority over other systems 
of thought, especially those of the Absolutist School. 
The summary is clear and lucid ; but the claim of 
Intuition to over-ride Intellect does not appear to 
have been conclusively established. The author, 
however, is not to blame for this. He cannot—and 
has not tried either—to go bsyond Bergson. Ima 
foot-note in chapter X, he says: 

“Nothing has b^n added by me either by way of 
criticism or by way of construction to what Bergson 
himself says” (p. 104). 

Now, what he admits here about' the special 
subject-matter of that particular chapter, seems ' 
equally applicable to his book as a whole. 

There are plenty of quotations in the book. But 
the quotations from the author’s owU teacher's ^ 
M/ipublished notes, are perhaps of little interest to th^' 
outside reader who has no access to them, though^ 
they admirably prove his devotion to his tmohqf. 

The writer is obviously one of those who have 
nothing but enthusiasm and admiration for Brngson’^ j 
system. And his account of this philosopl^ to qodtti^, 
creditable. There are no doubt many expwitions ' 
Bergson’s pbiIose|Ay already in the field; bgt 
to no reason why this Indian attempt should ript 
rojogufeed as a good cme. 

U. C. BKATTACBABiraSS . 4 

INDIA UNDEB THE BBETISH CBOWN r . sSsE 
Ijto Late mmot B, D. BmiL midi' Iks' eaUi^ott^im 
Br. FktmSmra Nath BoM Mfesser, 

'B^yand.'Pr(^soe.lMm^ 'Mtls'■ 
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Illustrations. Printed at the Predtasi Press and 
Published hy Mr. Bamananda Okatkrjee, Calrutta, 
m3. 


A melancholy interest attaches to the publication 
of this volume, which its late lamented author of 
revered memory did not live to see. It was 
projected by him as the natural continuation of bis 
Maynum opus, *‘Bisc of the ('hristian I’ower in India.” 
The erudith author was able to collect the necessary 
materials and to prepare elaborate notes with full 
references to his sources, but, owin^ to his failing 
eyesight, he had to seek the assistance of two learned 
collaborators to work them up into a complete 
manuscript which could be published. The two 
collaborators wore both professors of history, but what 
adds, to the melancholy interest of the publication is 
that one of them, Dr. 1*. N. Bose, has not also lived 
to ■808 his part of the work c^m^ to light. 

• The'volume consists of 18 chapters dealing with 
the Viceroys, from Lord Canning to Lord Reading. 
The method of treatment is that which Major B. D. 
Bastt had made peculiarly his own, namely, to let the 
documents speak for themselves without' letting the 
writer's subjective factor, his imagination, or bias, 
infiuence their interpretations, a method which has 
attained such success in his earlier iniislcrpiecc on 
“The Rise of the Christian Power in India" It is a 
pleasure tc go through the pages of this voluminous 
work wh?.;h reads like a i’omanc.o and has throughout 
a touch of frc.shness that can only come from the 
evidence directly culled from the very words and 
writings of those who have been the makers of the 
history of the period. But the matter of the work 
also adds to its attractions as much as the manner of 
its presentation. Major Basu’s conception of history 
is responsible for the selection of its matter. It is 
not conhned merely to the skeleton of a political and 
chronological history centring round the V'iceroys. 
He gives to the skeleton flesh and blood, form and 
colour, so as to produce a comprehensive history of 
the-country, and not merely of its rnlors, a picture of 
national life in all its j>ha8es, an account of civiliza¬ 
tion of Modern India. Accordingly, to take a few 
examples, for the time of Lord (Janning the Bepoy 
Mutiny is treated equally with Indigo disturbances 
and the Ail-darpana tJasc. lx)rd Lawrence and 
Keshab Chandra Ben both receive their due attention. 
The administration of Lord Ripon, so interesting and 
important from the Indian point of view, has received 
a more adequate attention than that given to it in 
Anglo Indian histories. Boinc unknown facts of its 
inner history are brought to light for the first time ; 
e. g., the story of the Missing Millions, when in 
, March 1880 an estimate of the costs of the war, then 
in progress, was put forward, leaving out of account 
items of expenditure totalling five millions ; or the 
farsighted view of Lord Ripon that it was ‘a great 
i mistake to attempt to govern India from London.’ It 
(^is also interesting to note that the late Mr. Ananda 
J^Mohan Bose was chosen by Lord Ripon as J'resident 
of the Educational Commission appointed by him, a 
' position which Mr. Bose, with his accustomed 
modesty, declined to accept. There is a reference to 
Ijord Dufferin’s curious mentality in considering that 
i the Taj Mahal of Agra was ‘from an architectural 
i point of view the outcome of a period of art on the 
verge of de^dation,’ and to bis advanced political 
’view that 'he would rather see the Europeans, Hindus 
and Mobpmmadans, united in criticizing the Govern¬ 
ment than that they should become estranged from 
each other by upworthy piejudioes or animosities of 
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race and religion. God forbid that the British 
Government should ever seek to maintain its rule in 
India by fomenting race hatreds among its subjects,’ 
But, apparently his advice has been lost upon bis 
successors, the present framers of Communal Awaid! 
The tribute that Lord I^msdowne paid to Mr. Justice 
Gooroo Dass Banerjec on bis appointment as first 
Indian Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
in 1890 is well worth quoting: ‘I do not believe that 
any more suitable selection could have been made. 
.\s a membsr of the University conspicuous among 
his contemporaries during his career as a student, as 
a man of cultivated tastes, and scholarly attainments, 
as a distinguished ornament, of the .Tiidicial Bench, 
and as a gentleman oncuj)ying an honourable position 
in the community most largely represented in the 
Calcutta University, he is aamirably qualified to take 
a leading part in its nll'airs.’ From the time of Lord 
Lansdownc onwards. Major Hasu has freely drawn 
upon that mine of interesting information on con¬ 
temporary politics, the work called ‘A X.ation in 
Making’ by the late Hir Burendra Nath Banerjee. 
The administration of Lord Elgin was marked by the 
first arrest of Bal Gangadhar Tilak under Boction 
12-4 A of the Indian Fenal Code and bis being 
sentenced to traiisjiortation for life. It was also noted 
for Dadabhai Nairojee’s membership of the British 
Parliament in 1892. The work makes appropriate 
quotations from important speeches of Dadabhai on 
Indian questions in Parliament. The history of the 
stirring limes of Lord Ciirzon is adequately documen¬ 
ted. The Partition of Bengal, the outstanding event 
of his Viccroyalty has rec<uved a full account together 
with tho.«c popular movements and methods of 
agitation which ultimately resulted in its cancellation. 
The latter aspect has been described in the words of 
Bir Burendra Nath Bancrji, the leader of the popular 
movement against the Partition to whom more than 
to anybody else Bengal owes the unsettlement of what 
was thrust upon her as a settled fact. The work of the 
University Commission of 1901 has also received a due 
notice together with the classical Minute of Dissent of 
Bir Gooroodas Banerjee laying dowu his famous dictum 
that in education we should not “sacrifice surface in 
order to secure height, and that we should aim not 
only at raising the height but also at broadening^ the 
base of our educational fabric so that while the gifted 
few shall receive the highest training, the bulk of the 
less gifted but earnest seekers after knowledge may 
have every facility afforded to them for deriving the 
benefits of higher education.” Lord Ourzon’a 
Convocation speech in 190'} at the Calcutta University 
was another of the sensational events of his administra¬ 
tion for his attack upon the Hindus and Moslems as 
having lower ideals and standards of truth than 
those of the Western peoples. The reply to that 
speech was given by the Town Hall meeting of 
('.ilcutta through its President, the late Bir Rash 
B^ary Ghosc, whole speech on the occasion will 
rank for ever as a masterpiece of its kind in Eagliah 
literature. He flung back with great effect agaifist 
Ijord Curzon his earlier Guild Hall speech in _ pndse 
of the Indians in the following words : “It is with 
Indian coolie labour that you exploit the plantations 
equally of Damerara and Natal ; with Indian ^ined 
officers that you irrigate Egypt and dam the Nile ; 
with Indian forest officers that you tap the resonrqeR 
of Central Africa and Biaro, with Indian survey^tiw 
that yon explore all the hidden places of the eaurtfa.’ 
In this picture drawn by the hand of no itiean 
artist, the Indum stands in the foreground it is hrah,‘ 
but only, you will notice, as a tiller of the eicta 
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mftking it flow with milk and hone; not for himself 
hot for bis masters.” The time of I^rd Minto is noted 
for Minto-Morley lleforms with the introdnctiou for 
the first time into Indian Politics of the unprecedented 
institution of the Communal liUectorate. The following 
sentences from Ijord Morley’s Kscollecti^ns are very 
aptly quoted : “1 won’t follow you again into our 
Mahometan dispute. Only I respectfully remind you 
once more that it was your early speech about their 
extra claims that first started the (Muslim) hare.” 
do the evil of Communal Electorate is fathered upon 
Lord Minto. The later times of Lords llardingc, 
Chelmsford, and Heading are still (|alte fresh in the 
public mind but their account is made most interest¬ 
ing by citation of select contemporary documents 
bearing on them. The book, therefore, under notice 
will be fonnd eminently useful not merely to the 
university students of Modern India but also to 
publicists as a convenient book of reference for so 
many important contemporary documents to which 
access is difficult. 

Radua Kvmvp MookkiUt 


IDEALH AND REALITIES: A sdn-hnn of 
and Addresitm for rludnUn. RHted- Inj fh'iran 
Ohand Sharnm, M.A., I'rofnssor of Kutfliifh, unyanand 
Anylo-Vrdif, CoHeife, Lahorr. 0.rford VuiversHy Press, 

ms. Rs. 2-H. ■ 

It is a matter of importance to prescribe books 
for students : if education does not help the growth 
of standards of judgment, life and learning, then it 
defeats its purpose. Mr. Bharma has selected passages 
from the writings of modern authors, none going 
back beyond the nineteenth century, passages such 
as “give students the right attitnde towards life and 
its problems.” He has gone to the best sources- 
Bnskin, Btevenson, Haldane, Inge, Middleton Murry, 
who need no introduction from the view-point of 
form or content; the selections show judgment and 
cover a wide range. There are biographical and 
textual notes which will be nseful to the students 
for whom it should be recommended as a text-book ; 
it will supply delightful and stimulating reading to 
those who are students in the wider sense of the 
term. 


WHAT I OWE TO CHRIST: (\ h\ Andrms, 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 19H2. Pp. Sit. 

This is an essentially human document which will 
not fail to please. The career of Charles Andrews 
is known to most people fhat are in touch wilh con¬ 
temporary India ; the book takes us into confidence 
and whispers only these facts which can give us an 
intimate view of the writer and places ns on the 
footing of a personal acquaintance. Mr. Andrews 
has been living a life ot idealism, of changes in 
pumiit of the ideal, and he has been fortunate in 
reoeiving divine guidance, guidance to tho ideal of 
Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam, for him embodied in 
Chrut. Chnat’s reaemption of mankind is not to him 
a mere d<%ma, but a living idea closely associated 
with a pmonality that has stood by him through 
all the crises of his life. Religion to him is an 
enhotfling current which wafts the soul on high and 
keeps it going from higher to still higher planes, 
until the dross that is mixM up with pure gold wears 
dS and the *shine of the ixath appears to view. 
Mr. Andrews tells the very interesting story his 
1^ hx>ffi this view'pe^t, detailuig his stm^les and 
his Advances. 


The influences that have hriped him in these 
straggles have been those of his parents, of Badhu 
Bundar Singh, Principal Rudra, Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mahatma Gandhi among others, and the result has 
bran that Mr. Andrews has devoted his life to the 
active ministering to the needs of men, the lowliest 
on earth. This ideal has taken him to Fiji and 
South Africa, to the North of England and to India, 
and it is this mission of service that has been his 
“Holy Communion.” The story of his wonderful 
friendships, of his gradual enfranchisement from 
dogma and convention, has been wondrously told, 
in a simple and moving manner, and the perusal is 
sure to benefit the reader. 


KABIR AND HIS FOLLOWERB: By b. K 
Koay, D. Litt. {Land.) Paper Rs. 2, Cloth, Rs. S. 
As-noelaiion Press, 5 Bussell Sirent, (MeuUa. 1931. 

Rev. Dr. Keay has been a well-known name to 
the reading public both for hid ‘Hindi Literature’ 
and ‘Ancient Indian Education.’ Kabir's was a 
great personality, and the influence exerted by the 
weaver saint has been wide and far-reaehing. It 
was ({uito to be expected that Dr, Keay would be 
attracted 1o this intensejy religious spirit; in the 
volume under review, contributed to tho Religwus Life 
of India Series, ho has tried to describe the mediaeval 
hhalla, in his environment, as well as just as he 
appears in legend and history, giving at the same 
time an account of his doctrines and of the sects 
which draw their inspiration from him, and conelud- 
ing with a comparison of the Indian saint and 
Christianity. As a store-house of valuable informa¬ 
tion the book will commend itself to all lovers of 
Indian culture, to all seekers after truth who will 
find in Kabir a most valued pioneer. The glossary,. 
the index and the illustrations will serve to make 
the reading more useful and interesting. It is 
gratifying to note that the treatment of the subject 
won Rev. Keay the doctorate of the University of 
liOndon. It is unfortunate that till now there has 
been no standard edition of Kabir’s writings. Dr. 
Keay does not find Rabindranath’s translation trust¬ 
worthy, and c.omplain8 that it is inaccurate, that of 
the hundred poems translated only five may be 
attributed to Kabir, and even these have Deep 
mutilated: he has been guided in this by Rev. , - 
Ahmad Bhah. The diacritical marks used in 
Dr. Keay’s book have not been always correctly 

S laced : e.y., paisa, Kasi, etc., specially in the glossary, 
lore interesting, however, is the concluding chapter 
where the writer’s conviction is stri^gling against 
his historical sense. Christ is worthy of sll reverence, 
but where is the historical link between his doctrines 
and Kabir’s ? ‘Tn those days of slow travel' and 
commnnication it does not seem very probable, 
therefore, that Kabir had any direct contact with . 
Christian teaching, though we cannot say that it . 
was altogether impossible.” One feels tempted to 
enquire, what is the valne of such speculation ? Is f 
it necessary to imagine the influence of the Christian 
sacrament when we hAar of the Mahaprasad ? Kabir 
with his idea of the Babda as subjective impression 
received by individnalB and not any revealed scrip- 
tureij' B^abtr, absorbed in the love <4 God and 
obUvioua of any obligation to hi8fellowmen,is consider- ’ 
^ by Dr. Keay to have defects in his teaching ‘&om 
tlm Christian standpoint' 1 We wish the last dupter 
to have been «Kcluaed altofiftiwr '; the book wonld 
have then gained in iuApo^timee. The mystic way 
is not for all, oertahiiy not for tiiose who age 
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obsessod with a sense of duties to be done in this 
‘world ; and the mystic weaver should be discussed 
only by those who can appreciate the value of 
mysticism. 

Priyaranjan Sen 

GANDHI: Carl ffmtk, Pp. 30. Obfmmltle at 
the Friends Book Oetitre, Euston Road, N, W. J, Price 
Sic pence. 

This small book firstly sets forth the religious 
nature of Gandhi’s phUosophy and actions and also 
B^ws how. closely it resembles the teachings of 
Christ.^ The author then gives a picture of how 
Gandhi’s advances of love and honourable friendship 
, have been rejected by the so-called Christian Power 
in authority in India. It is followed by an appeal 
to the Christian spirits of England to respond to 
. fte cause of India’s freedom, so that the honour of 
Christianity may at least be vindicated. 

The whole thing has been written with raueli 
feeling and sympathy. It shows us that Gandhi's 
BUfIbnngB for love have, at least, touched the hearts 
of religious men in ICngland. Whether their response 
will be strong enough to move the whole of the 
British people to confer justice- upon India is, of 
course, another matter. That would require some 
amount of suffering on the part of our brothers of 
the West in the act of resisting the government of 
their own land while it is doing irijustice to India. 

But, of that, the prospect seems to be dark at 
the present moment. 

Niumai. Kt;mar Bose 


FEBSIAN 

SUKHANVARAN-r-lBAN: POETS .VND 

POETRY OF MODERN PERSIA. Vol. /. Bt/ 
M. Ishaquf, M. A„ B. Sit. (JaniM Press, Delhi). 

I have had the pleasure of receiving for review a 
survey of some poets of modern Iran by Mr. M. 
Isbaqne, Lecturer in Arabic and Persian in the 
Post-Graduate Department of the University of 
Calcutta. 

The very first thing that strikes one is the fine 
quality of printing and paper, which cannot always 
be said of Indian publications. Most of the Persian 
books printed in India, that 1 have come across— 
many of them taught in Indian schools-have been so 
distorted by careless printing and proof-correcting, 
that 1 have often blushed to recognize the language 
written , there, as the language of which we are so 
justly proud. Certainly, Mr. Ishaque and the .lamia 
Press of Delhi are to be congratulated for breaking 
away feom such a sorry tradition and setting such a 
happy standard. 

The book, which covers about 4'>0 pages, gives 
short sketdies of the lives, with specimens of their 


poetry, of thirty-three poets. Thirty-two of these 
poets are represented by their portraits. 

As Mr. Ishaque is weU acquainted with Persian 
language and literature and has, I understand, spent 
some time in Persia, where he had the opportunity of 
coming in contact with many of .ts poets and writers, 
be may be relied upon to have made good choice or 
his subjects. 

This seems to be the first systematic attempt of' 
its kind in Persian by an IndTian since the end of 
the Moghul Rule in India, in the middle of the last 
century. During that time, there has been little 
intellectual contact of India with Persia. The book, 
therefore, is to be doubly welcomed as breaking the 
dark barrier of unhappy ignorance between two 
peoples who were once so culturally accessible to one 
another. 

Indian readers are more or less familiar with 
classical Persian writers. They should, therefore, 
particularly notice, even on a cursory reading of the 
specimens of modern Persian poetry given in the 
book, that how little the language has changed since 
the great classic of Firdausi was written about a 
thousand years ago. 

Persian language has been justly envied for its 
wealth of poetry of all types, its epics and its lyrics, 
its elegies and its satires, its mystical flights and ita 
humoibns innuendoes. The new contribution of 
modern Persian poetry to the old treasures is the 
patriotic fervour. Go through any anthology of 
modern Persian poetry and you cannot escape this 
sentiment. In tne present book are represented, as is 
evident from the portraits, men of widely ditt'erent 
types and social and economic standings. Some look 
as though they might have_ been picked from an 
aristocratic boulevara of Paris ; and some presetre 
in their appearance and is their mode of dress the 
Persia that once was. But in the utterance of each 
one of these types is burning that passiouate love 
of their land and pride in their ancient culture which 
is the glory of modern Persia. I, for one, would have 
little respect for our modern poetry, were it not 
radiant with this new life and this heroic conscious¬ 
ness. It is inspiring to see the samo impulse of 
emotion move the old heart of the late Adib-i- 
Pishavari, with the burden of nearly ninety years on 
his back, and the young heart of Parvin-i-rtisami, 
one of the weaker sex and hardly twenty-two years 
of age. There is hope for a people when the rhythm 
of new life boats so universally in their bosom. 

For the Indian readers the message of our raoderu 
poetry is ; awake ye too, and discover the rhythm 
of new life in your motherland 1 For in the lovp of 
your land alone will ye find your salvatioQ and 
glory. ■ 

1 congratulate Mr. Ishaque for having curried thla, 
mcassge of Persian poets to his compatriots in Tadia.iV 
And if the m^sage, be has carried, finds its respomae 
in the hearts of his readers, he wQl have deme ilda 
duty as a worthy Muslim of India. 

PoURK-BAVOt® 



ORISSA^S GRAVE SITUATION 


JAGANATH CHAUDHUEY 


Orissa villages have lieen the proverbial abodes of 
poverty, diseise, misery and ignorance for fifteen 
decades past as a necessary consequence of unnatural 
dismemberment and negligence on the part of 
the Government. The vast extent of fertile lands 
has been concentrated in the hands of a few land¬ 
lords, many of whom arc aksentees, and all capital in 
the bands of a few alien traders and money-lenders 
through usury, trickery, dishonesty, litigation and 
exploitation. The very life-blood of the masses has 



existence, Now there is before us a still more woeful 
speetaclp of the extremely helpless condition of the 
Oriya masses owing to devastating ftoods never 
witnessed during living memory. From the 2nd August 
it rained unceasingly till the morning of the 7th and it 
again appeared on the morning of the 8th continuing 
till the 10th noon. There are serious bre,ichc8 on the 
banks of the Katbjuri. Kuakhai and other rivers. 
A large sheet of water is witnessed all round. 
ITundrcds of villages are under water. Thousands of 
houses have collapsed. Thousands of babies, women 
and men have been rendered homeless and have been 
actually starving on the branches of trees, along 
railway lines and on the river banks ; and are 
irngically c.xposed to rains and inclement weather. 


blooded Ihistccs 

been sucked to feed them fat. Floods and famines 
repeatedly reduced the country to dilapidation and 
ruin from one end to the other. With the abnormal 
fall in the prices of their meagre production, their 
extreme indebtedness to the rapacious money-lenders, 
the cruel epidemics, the abnormal imposition of 
taxes and water-ccss, the lack of real educating 
institutions and charitable dispensaries and the want 
of ,high and efiective embankments for security from 
whimsical Hoods, the miserable toilers almost starving 
and nude have been dragging a grimly wretchei 







(/Uttack water-logged 


People clinging to a log 

The spectacle of huqgry babies in the arms, hungry 
mothers shivering and drenched in rains is most 
shocking. Thatched houses and carcasses are floating 
here and there. Hundreds of human beings are 
miasing. The deaths of cattle and sheep are countless. 
All roads and means of communication are cut olT. 
Even boats do not go to interior parts of the flooded 
area to render relief to sufTerers. There are heart¬ 
rending cries of distress evnywheie. It seems as 
though Orissa is rushing headlong into the vortex of 
destruction. 
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With the subsidence of the floods the miseries of the 
Hood-stricken people will be multiplied hundredfold. 
The whole of the autumnal crop are ruined. There 
will inevitably be famine ana epidemics. Cholera is 
reported to have already broken out at some places. 
All other horrors will be let loose on these wretched 
victims. It is this fear that keeps us in 
a bewildered state of consternation of not knowing 
how the suflerers will safely emerge from the 
wretched situtation the floods have created. The 
spectre of epidemics and starvation looms 
larger and larger as the most certain consequence. 
The miseries ate more to be imagined by the kind- 
hearted public than described here. Every moment’s 
delay in relief work means greater misery to the 
sufferers, which is sure to end in the loss of thousaiuls 
of lives. The (iovernmeut which is resimnsible for the 
safety of its subjects should not apathetically 



If the Government and the generous public show 
the wretched sufferers a little kindaess, then and then 
alone the people can drag on their existence ; 
otherwise they are doomed. 



( u t ck water-logged 
EoKrKiKIlT 

'I'he l',(lilor of the Modern Bermr has received 
copies of ‘‘A Ih«*f Survey of Orissa Floods.” The 
following extracts are made from it:— 

‘‘We have read the Commissioner of tlrissa’s 
contradict ion of e.vaggcratcd accounts of floods in the 
SMexinnn on the Ifrth instant. We have read the 
< lovonitncnt eomniuni<iiie tlated the Kith on the 


A village after the floods had siibsidcd 

view this dire sitiiatitjii. The relief opersfious at 
present are very meagre and so the extremely grave 
situation is not well coped with. To mitigate this 
suffering there should be long and continued relief 
operations, 'rhe distribution of rice, clothes, medicines 
and monetary grants for rebuilding Juits is to bo 
taken up. There should be complete remission of 
rents both direct and indirect, and water-cess. The 
people have to be provided with work and on that 
account initial expanses should be borne by the 
Government. The_ heavy iudebtediiess of the people, 
which is a terrible canker eating into their very 
vitals, has to be eradicated root and branch by 
Government undertaking to pay oil' the reasonable 
debts in the case of extremely suffering people and 
urging on the money-lenders to take them in kind 
from middle-class debtors. It is a peculiar system in 
Orissa to assess watcr-ccss even for ten years, ft is 
bitterly felt by the people. It has to be abandoned 
in favour of annual assessment. The Chowkidari tax 
must not be realized in the areas affected. It is no 
exaggeration to say here that the negligence to carry 
out the recommendations of the Flood E,xpcrt 
Committee on the part of the Government is respon¬ 
sible for the horrors of today. It is most imperative 
that the Government shonld take early action in 
this direction. It must be borne in mind that the 
poverty will sustain her reign so long as the 
mdebtednws of the people, the exploitation of the 
money-lendem and absentee landlords prevail under 
the protection of law, uid the embankments are not 
sufficiently raised for ensuring safety. 



Houses and crops swept off 

subjec t. I loth the writings betray no anxiety to 
hclj) the distressed. The attempt to minimize the 
situation though veiled is quite perceptible in the 
careful wril.iug8 of Government and their r^resenta- 
tive. We are unfortunately accustomed to such 
incorrect statements of officials in the be^npW of 
distress whenever it takes place. The last ineident 
of Bhadrak flood is still fresh in our memory. "Hie 
gentleman who w'as then the B. I). 0. of Bhadrak 
is now B. 1>. G. of Cuttack Sadar Bub-dividkm, It 
Government are not now financially wdl off and 
cannot afford to render adequata relidt, they may 'say 
so frankly. Bat let them not stiffle the charity of 
others in order to save their prestim and create wrong 
impressions in the mind of the public. 
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“We are sorry to note that instead of oncouraf^ing 
non-officUl relief the (lovernment Officers at Oattack 
ha\re tried to put obstacles in the way. This will 
be evident the Police Superintendent’s refusal 
to issue a license for a procession for collecting 
sijibsoriptions for relief on behalf of Orissa Flood 
]mli^ Committee. We hope the Commissioner and 
the Collector will do all in their power to help the 
distressed and also we hope the non-official agencies 
will work in co-operation with the official only for 
the sake of sufTering humanity 

H. Mahtab. (ICx-M. L. C., Zaraindar) 
Priyanath Snrkar, m. a., n. i- 
Gunanidhi Mahantt, (l''orinprly a 
Dated Cuttack, Government servant in the P.W.D.) 
the 2lHt August, Knrunakar Panigrahi. 

lOil.'l. (Ex-editor of Prajalanfra and 

Kx-secrctary of Biilasore D. tl. 
Rames Chandra Mahaiity, 

(Ex-editor of Pnihtaufra) 

C’uttack (Orissa). 



A view of the floods 


Statement Showino the Lok-s oe the 1*k(>im.e 
OP Plood-Akfe(tei) Cb'TT’Af'K District 
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The area affecied by floods and surveyed by ns is 
approximatdy 100 square miles covering the above 
158 villages. 

According to our calculation the loss in the whole 
of the flood-affiected area of the Cuttack district is 
as follows.: 


Area about 

No. of houses collapsed 
No. of rooms collapsed 
Loss of (’attJe 
Land covered with sand, 
about 10 square miles i.e. 
Crops COO gq. miles ue. 

out of which have 
been damaged. 


600 square miles, 
40,000 
120,000 
.500 

(WOO acres. 

I1S4000 acres. 

20,0000 acres. 


Total liOHs in Money value 

Bs. 

Crops on 2,00,000 acres 2,000,000 

Houses collapsed 1,440,000 

Loss of furniture, utensils, seeds, 
reserve food 8(.ot‘k, etc. 400,(XV) 

Walls damaged of houses not collapsed UX),()(X) 
Hand-covered area at the rate of average 
Hs, 50 per acre 1)20,0(K) 


Total 4,2C)0,000 

(Excluding the lo.ss of houses completely wa-^hed 
away and cattle destroyed.) 

lOsriM.XTK oi’ Relief Ke(}i:ikei> foe the Flood- 
Affix'ted Area of Cxtttack Dihtrut 

Bs. 

Average help for building 40,(XX) houses 
or 120(KK) rooms at Us. 15 per house 600,(X)() 


Grain i/olatt to be opened at 12 
centres in each of which the loss to 
be incurred at the rate of Bs. (KXK) l)l),(X'U 

Graiitutous relief to be given to 
.500(X') people for three months l,5(t,{'0() 

Epiilemic meiliciiics including the pay, 
etc,, of doctors 7,2^ 0 

Heed and seedlings 25,000 

Total S]8,2(X) 


Say in round figure S lakhs. 

Besides this, rent and taxes to be remitted for one 
year and the sand-covered land should as a matter 
of law be exempted from rent. 


Other Relief measures 

1. Because of damages done to roads, communi¬ 
cation has been very badly affected. It has to be 
resumed immediately. 

2. Holders of paddy stock should be persuaded 
to release stock freely. 

3. All rent-suits instituted by the landlords, in 
whatever stages they may be, should be stayed at 
least for one year. Tho same is applicable, to 
certificates for realizing cesses. 

4. For the above, suspension of revenue to be 
granted to the land-lords.’' 

All contributions should be sent to the Secretary 
or the Treasurer, Orissa Flood Belief Committee, 
Nayasarak, P. O. t^handniebaak, Cuttack. 




Mism Roma Bosk, gr!Ui(l-(lrtuf>:hf.(*r of tlio lati* C'iiamkij Datta, diiughtcr of Mr. 

A. M. Bose and daughter of Mr. S. M. Boso, -TIaripada DaUa, solicitor, has passed the 
Bar-at-Law, has stood first in tho first class in ‘■(.xaniination in t)hysics from (Jalcutta University 
the M. A. examination in Philosophy of (lalcntta fstamlijig first in the first class. .She passed the 
University this year. She also stood second in j Honours course in Physics in the B.8c. 

examination and obtained tin* “Uai Baliadur Amrita 
Lai Mitra IVizc.” 



Miss (Jhameli Datta 

Miss lioma Bose 


the I. A examination and fbst In the firet class An account of the academic suooes^ , of , 
in tfie Honours course in Philosophy in the Miss Karunakana Gupta and' Mm AaoXA ■ 
R A. examination. SEN.GtJFrA was given m the previous issue. s 
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Miss A^oka Hfn-(Jupla 


Miss Kariuiiikana (Supta 




THE BENGAL MONEY-LENDERS’ ACT ^953) 

By BENOYENDRA NATH BANEIUEA, m. a. 


T he passing' of t.lie Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill 
by the present session of the Bengal Ijegis- 
liitivc Council marks an important data 
in the history of rural welfare legislation in the 
provinoa An indication of the ramifications of 
the money-lenders in this province was given by 
the promoter of the bill, Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Huq, who stated in his introductory speech that 
there are no less than 50,000 money-lenders in 
^ngal, of whom 20,fM)0 are to be found in the 
districts of Dacca, Faridpur, Jtarisal and Mymen- 
slngh, which are the most fertile in the province. 

Attempts at legislation against the rmhajan 
may be traced to the year 1881, when the Govern¬ 
ment of India consulted local Governments and 
other authorities on this point In 1886, the 
Debtors’ Bill provided that imprisonment for 
debt where fraud had not been proved, should 
be abolished altogether. The Select Committee, 


however, whittled down this provision to the 
extant that eventually imprisonment for debt 
was abolished only in the case of female debtors 
and other debtors who are genuinely unable to 
pay. The complexity of the issues involved in 
such legislations has been one of the potent 
causes of disagreement among economists and 
legislators. The objections to any sweeping legk- 
lation on the subject, at least before alternative 
sources of credit have been opened up through 
the instrumentality of the Btate and the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, has been recognized by me 
Gpvernment. This might explain the rather 
formidable opposition offered to the Bill from 
non-oflSicial benches, but it also showed the 
great power wielded by the money-lending 

interests concerned. . . , , , 

The main provisions of the Act are the clauses 
making it illegal to charge more than 10 per 
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(Sent compouml interest on loans, the clause lyhich 
provides that courts shall not decree on account 
of arrears of interest a sum jfreater than the 
principal of the loan and the clause making it 
incumbent upon money-lenders to supply, on 
demand by the debtor, particular of loans 
Incurred. 

The objects of the Act are : 

(jJ to make registration compulsory for all 
money-lenders who arc not permanent residents 
nor mive permanent domiciles : 

(iV) to abolish compound interest: 

{iu) to make a clear provision which the courts 
shall follow in determining excessive interest and 
harsh and unconscionable transactions in giving 
effect to the provisions of the Insurious Loans Act 
of 1918 and thcreliy supplement the provision^ of 
this Act ; 

(/») to make a debtor know all informations 
regarding his loans: 

(») to fix maximum rales of interest for secured 
and unseenrcid loans; 

(»’»,) to make habitual usury a penal od'enec; 
and 

ipii) to empower courts to take tender of money, 
for loans as interest or principal. 

l*rovisions have, been made by which Lociil 
Uovernment is empowered to exclude irmnicipal- 
itiis fr«mi the operation ol‘ the .\ct with a view 
to leave industrial finance uiiaffect<*tl hy the 
provisions of the .Vet, while all agricultural 
finance shall alway.s come within the scope of 
the Act. 

^I'he Act is intended mainly to give relief to agri¬ 
culturists and Inbouriirs and the city of (.'ulciitta 
is excludeil by the Act. 

It has been rightly oh.served that the ficople, 
especially agriculturists, will not .get adciiuate relief 
from this Act in the present economic condition. 
Almost all tlw' agriculturi.sts are not in a position 
to repay even the principal, if interest i,s remitted. 
What is ncodod in the present circumstance.s for 
their relief is either tliut the debts should he 
adjusted, or that the prices of agricultural products 
should be raised. The Act, it ha.s been said, is 
intended for the future. 

Moreover, the Act by excluding Calcutta has 
given a loophole to usurious money-lenders to 
evade the law by getting their loan transactions 
put through and the necessary documents regis¬ 
tered in (Calcutta. I'he Act further provide.s that 
no debtor may pay interest at rate.s exceeding 
I-V 2 P®'’ fii® ‘‘fise of secured and LS?/* in 

the case of unsecured loans. But it is a matter 
of common knowledge that rural debtors in 
Bengal have to pay much higher rates of interest 
and the remedy, as the writer cannot over-empha- 
size, depends on co-operation and better methods 
of production and distribution than on mere, 
legislation. 

In spite of the aboye criticisms the need for 
such legislation will be realized if we consider 
the extent of agricultural indebtedness in the 
province and the usual rate of interest clWged 
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by the inoney-leudera On the latter point the 
following would be instructive 

Tl/r h'sf of Monry-lemlers' fww*/ rntm preraient in 
llic niftlrirls (firm in the Banifittg Rni/wry 

(hminiffer'.>- f/e/mrf, (Paraffrofih 4}ti) iit an 
folfom : 



Per cent per 
annum 


Per cent per 
anmim 

Bunlwan 

21 10 17.0 

Faridpur 

If) to 

150 

ITirbhtnn 

1.') to 97 i 

(Ihittagong 

15 to 

75 

Ilankura 

1,') to 2,'i 

Noakhali 

24 to 

7.5 

Miduapom 

12 to 7.0 

Tippera 

21 to 

75 

Hooghly 

12 to ;!7i 

llajshahi 

I8f to 

7.5 

Nadia 

9ii to 0 ) 

I’abna 

97i to 

900 

•lessore 

iHj to ?:> 

Dinajpur 

24 to 

75 

Khulna 

2.0 to 97 i 

Rangpiir 

Makla 

m to 


Murshidaixul 

IK to 120 

lOi to 

7.0 

2'l-l*arganaB 

1,0 to l.'iO 

.lalpaiguri 

10 to 

50 

1tacca 

12 to 192 

fiarjeoliiig 

9(1 to 

(X.) 

Mymensingh 

Bakarganj 

21 to *22.0 

24 to 1(X) 

ilowrali 

19 to 

175 


.\s regards the actual (‘xtent of agricultural 
indebteilness till lately no statistics were available 
for the entire province. Attempts have, however, 
hceri made to form an estimate of it in some of 
the district-: during the survey and settlement 
operations. Thus, In the district of Faridpur, 
the total indebted ness was found to be about 
l{s. L’.JO lakhs of which more than two-thirds 
was the sliiire of the agricultural classes. Of the 
cultivators lo per cent were in debt, their 
average burden per family being Ks. 

'Pho incidence of debt per head of the entire 
po[ml:ition of ihi* district on thi.s calculation 
was lis. 11, which represented roughly about 
one-fifth of the annual income. Jn Dacca, out of 
a total number of ;}!)I,S91 families inhabiting 
homestead {dote, ISo.siii) or more than 47 per cent 
were involvisl in debt. The total amount of 
debt in tlie district was Rs. . 17 ,(><K),r>oH, so that 
the average incidenec of del)t per family in 
debt was a little over Rs. According to 

the f^pttlement Report of Mytnensingh, the 
average bunion of debt per family is estimated 
to be less than Rs. lOd.S In .le.ssore, enquiries 
were made in ."iS villages containing a impuJation 
of ten thousand ami the amount of debt per 
head of the total pojmlation was found to be 
Rs. 12-‘J-ln. ' It will be ob.servod this is slightly 
higher than the corresponding figure for thq 
district of Faridpur. 

In the economic survey of the Faridpur 
village maile by Mr. Burrows the amount ot 
indebtednu.ss was found to l)e much greater than 
that estimated by the Settlement Officers. (Jut 

* .Tack : Ei'iinoinie i.ife of « Henyal Duitriet, 
p. 98. 

+ Sirney and tieUleiHrni Report of Dacca, p. 47. 

§ It is not clearly stated whether this incideace 
of debt is calculated by taking all families or only 
those in debt. The author of the Report seems, 
however, to mean that it is the burden per family 
in debt. , , 

•• Sureey and tktttmimt Report of Jmeore, p, 71,, - 
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of 170 families in the yillape, 107 were in debt 
to the total extent of lis, 21,780. Of this, 
Its. 827G was borrowed from the* co-operative 
bank in the village and the rest from money¬ 
lenders. 'I'ho incidence of debt was lls. 24 per 
head of the population, or lls. l.'ir) per family. 
'I'aking only the population that was involved 
in debt, the incidence was estimated to be 
lls. lit per head, or Rs. 21 <1 per family. It will 
be seen that the average indebtedness in this 
village, as estimated above, is roughly double 
that of the figures of .lack.* 

'I’he Ikmgal Provincial Hanking Knijuiry 
Committee, reporting in 1020, have estimated the 
indebtedness of the aviTage agriculturist family 
(of identical size) of Bengal at fls. KiO; the 
Committee do not., however, give us any idea of 
the numlier of peasants who are free from debt. 
I'Vom lls. to Its. Kill is, however, very long 
jump. But this majr be accepted as reliable, 
considering the situation revealed in the census 
Report for Bengal (lOOl). 

From figures supplied by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societie.s to the Census 
Muperintendent for Bengal, it has been found 
that in the course of a year since the figures on 
which the Bengal Banking l^nquiry Committee 
based their calculation, the avi'rage debt of mem¬ 
bers owing to Co-openitivo Society rose to Rs. SS 
from Rs. A'l. Assuming that the debt of members 
owing outside the society remained the same, 
fte total average debt of co-operators, who are 
comparatively less indebted, rose from Rs. 1 M in 
1929 to Rs. 149 in 1990, an increase of 9. fi per 
cent. This inei’casc may be taken as a minimum 
estimate of the enhancement of debt, all round. 
Accepting the Banking Enquiry (’ommittee’s 
figure for average debt and enhancing it pro- 
porl.ionately the average debt per liead of the 
total population works out at Rs. lsl and of the* 
agricultural population at R.s. 1(i(i 

As the Introduction to the Bill states, 

“The Royal Commission on AgrieaUnre recorded 

that in every province an inquiry should be made 

• Sec App. Ill to Mr. Burrows’ evidence before 
the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture; 
yd. IV. Bengal rresideney. The above figures have 
been taken from Dr. FC. H. Haha’s Kf-nnonries of 
Itftral Bnntial, 


into, the causes of the fmlure of the Tlsurioiis 
Loans Act. The Provincial Banking Inquiry 
Committee was reijiiested by the Government of 
Bengal to make such an inquiry and startling facts 
name lo the notice of the Committee as to the 
prevalence of usury in this presidency and the way 
in which civil courts have to be pai-ties to high 
unconscionable rates. It also came to notice that 
shameless extortions are done in the name of 
money-lending liy a class of money-lenders who are 
not natives of the soil and who generally believe 
in the law of the latiri and are now a growing 
menace to the people of this presidency." 

'Pho above is the raimtt (I’efir of the inter¬ 
vention of the State on behalf of the agriculturist, 
as provided for in the Act. The role assigned to 
the State is of course justified by the analogy of 
arrangements for rural credit made in other 
countries, r.f/., the Mortgagee’s Rights Restriction 
Act" of Western Australia (1091), the Farm 
Loan Act of lOlC and the recent very largo 
extension.^ of the princiide underlying it in 
U. S. A., and also on the analogy of the New 
Zealand and Canadian provisions.’^' 

The present writer would, however, urge that 
llie best arrangement can lie secured by the 
application of co-operntivc ])rinoiplcs. This ciin 
be done by giving special facilities to members 
of co-operative societies, and taking up tln^ debts 
of the <*omparatively solvent debtors Ihrougb 
co-operative land mortgage banks, .silr Daniel 
Hamilton’.s action on similar lines at Oosaba in 
the Kunderbans may be emulated by the landlord.s 
and Covernment. That is the only system 
through which l.lic human clement could b(' 
inqiroved, credit liotb of short as wcU us of long- 
duration could be supplied through different 
institutions, the general prosperity could be 
secured, better marketing methods could be 
easily evolved to save the cultivator from further 
molestation by the iinihajiiii. It is this freedom 
from the hands of the insidious clutches of the 
otnluijun that is essential for the salvation of 
of mral India. The role of the Hfate in relation 
to agriculture must be great indeed, in a country 
like India, where the root of most of the evils 
of rural life have gone deep and nothing but a 
radical move can eradicate these pernicious ele¬ 
ments from the body-politic of India. 

» The 1‘roristlou of Credit with i^yvvinl lieferenec 
to Aijnrtdiore by T. Relshaw ((’ambridge. 1991). 



ITINERARY OF THE PERSIAN TOUR 

By K. C^lIA'rrKR.IJ 


W E spent the night, after an ul frvmi The excavation work had stopped at th<' 
. dinner, at I)iwaniych <|uite com- end of spring, armed guards being left in the 
fortably, thanks to the hospitality field to guaul the site and the few finds that 

of the station-master and th(“ woi-e in the store. The field-season starts with 


meteorologist—both eorai>atriofcs. Tlie night 
was <piitc chilly though the maximum tempera¬ 
ture recorded that day was 12}l° Fah. in 
the shade, and we were glad of the blankets, 
which we had laughed at when going to 
bed. A car and an armed guard had been 
provided to accompany us on the cross¬ 
country ride to Qr, and, since there was no 



Ur. The Zigsurat of tlr-.\imran 


road after about 45 miles, w<‘. made au early 
start at 3 a.m. leaving Diwaniyeh in the dark. 
The road part of journey wc did in fair 
cojnfort and then began the rough-riding, 
mostly along the railway embankment. 

Ur was reached about 8 a. jr. and we 



ITr. The Queen’s hesd'dress 


immediately approached the station-master 

with a view to seeing as much as possible of autumn and lasts till about th<‘ end of March 
the excavations. There is a rest house* here*, a wlH*n the* excavafoi's hiave* for home. 


relic of the war, and the an-angemeuts are 
fairly good, though the charge is high, at 
which we* could not grumble* since we did 
not have to pay. After a bath and a 
substantial bre^ast we started for the* site 
which is situated about a mile and a half 
from the railway station. 


Wo went straight to the Ziggarat and 
climbed to the top. In the distance wo could 
see Al’abaid in the distance* and the palm 
fringes e>f some river side settlement. Of 
the Temple of the Moon-G-od, built by Ur- 
Nimmu 4500 years ago hardly anything 
beyond the platform foundation can be seen, 
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but the Ziggurat is thfre for all to see. 

Nearby are the Royal grave pits and by their 

side tlie teinph* walls of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Beyond are the ancient palaces and the 

houses of the well-to-do of four and five 

miJleniuins ago, including the houses of the 

timclof Abraham and his predecessors. 

* * >*! 



Ur. Btatue of Enkidu 


Tr of the* Chaldees after being lost to the 
known world for oyer 2000 years is again 
within the field of man^s vision. The 
discoveries have made such a stir throughout 
the civilized world that hardly anything may 
be added to the knowledge of the reader 


through these notes of a chanc<*. visit. To¬ 
gether with the perhaps-still-grcater dis- 
cov(‘ric8 in the Indus valhiy, tht'so excavations 
carry back the history of the civilization 
of mankind another cou]>le of mille- 
niums. It is true that concrete evidence has 
not y(‘t been found at Ur or in the 
Mc‘so])otamian valley of a civilization as old 



Ur. A stone statuette with small lapis lazuli eyes 


as that of Mohen-jo-daro, But wo must not 
forget that the men of Sumer, whose first 
records we find at Ur dating back to over 
five thousand years su^, were quite civilized 
when Ithey established themselves at Ur, 
which points to their having been civilized— 
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or rather to their evolving a civilization—at a 
still oarli<'r period, may be a thousand years 
before Ur. 

The importance, of Ur and of its neigh¬ 
bouring sites, lies in the fairly connected 
records they have yield<'d of various peoples 
who either settled at Ur or came as con¬ 
querors. Of the (‘ai'liest people Avho settled 
at this site. The Akkadians-~rr itself has 
but minor records, Al’ubaid jmssessing a far 
more eom]»l(‘te one. Of these primitive 



I'r. The ruins 


peo|)le we know only that they knew the arts 
of tlshing, cultivation, w<‘aving, making and 
baking of hand-worke<i (tlie pottePs wheel 
was unknown) pottery ami the working of 
stone, shell, etc., into implements ami weapons. 
That they had artistic tastes is c-videiit from 
the line painted i)otterv and the terra-cotta 
models of various ohjccts. 'rhey built mud 
and wattle huts with roed-mat partitions on 
the newly-formed patches of hard soil near 
the estuary which in those days was not lai' 
from Ur. 

Later came the Sumerians, the peo])h‘ 
who "journeyed from the East and caim; into 
the plain of Shinar” (Babylon). These people 
from Sumer were inheritors of a much older 
civilization and had, according to their 
own traditions, knowledge of agriculture, of 
writing and of working in metal. The 
Indus valley discoveries lend ])robability to 
the truth of these traditions although as yet 
it cannot be said with certainty as to who 
were the debtors in the matter of this earlier 
eivilization, the Indus valley -peoples or those 
of Sumer. 


In any case these were the people wlm 
brought the knowledge of the arts to the 
M(‘sopatamian valley and Ur gives us a fair 
record of what that knowledge was like at 



I'r. \ harp fioni Ihc royal grafos 



Ur. Copper door-hinges with Ur-Kiim«a^s naine , 

the time of their coming. The older ^ 
habitants were absoiired, either as serfs - oitj 
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as an inferior grade of co-eitizons, and as 
such do we find the records of Sumer-Akkad, 
prior to tlie l^’lood. 

The legend of tlie Flood with its story 
about Noah and his Ark is familiar to all the 
civilized peoples. 1'hat this legend was 
derived from Sumerian traditions was clearly 
seen long ago, but prior to the discoveries 
at I'r no historical basis could be found to 
it. TJic written vt'rsions carry us back to 
two thousand years before Christ and the 
sober chronicles of the Sumerian kings lent a 
great deal of substance to it. Now th<‘ ex¬ 
cavations show that there was such a great 
Flood—whether it was the Flood <'aimot yet 
be said with c.crtainty -in the history of the 
Sumerians in Mesopotamia. 



Fr. Model of primitive fishing boat 


111 the spring of 1929, shafts were sunk 
below the level of the deepest graves, ‘'in tlic 
hopes of getting some chronological evidence.” 
Numerous clay tablets with archaic in¬ 
scriptions were recovered, the charactc'i- of 
the inscription giving the tablets an age of 
thirty-seven centuries before Christ. Below 
this level the shaft reached a stratum of 
perfectly uniform water-laid clay. The ex¬ 
cavators were at first of the opinion that they 
had reached the level of the original alluvial 
mud-fiats on which the earliest settlements 
were built. But the Director {(!. Le(«iard 
Woolley) being of a different o])inion, the 
shaft was sunk through it. After eight 
feet of clay had been cut through, the 
rubbish heaps of tl)e settlement were, again 
encountered, thus' proving that this immense 
deposit was caused by one tremendous deluge. 
How terrible this cataclysm was can be judged 
by the extent of the solid clay (8 feet thick) 
deposit formed by the water-borne silt of the 
fiood. The estimated area of the flood was 


about forty-thousand sqiiai'e miles—enough 
in extent to wipe out all tlic Akkadian 
settlements in Mesopotamia. 

After the Flood the progress of the 
Sumerians was resumed and to what extent 
it developed can be now gauged from the 
treasures and relics recovered from the Royal 
graves—some of which were found unrifled-— 
and from the buildings, temples, town walls, 
and the Ziggurat. From the inscriptions, 
clay tablets, etc., the written records of the 
Suincriaus, the Babylonians, Kassites, 
Assyrians, and last of all the l^ersians who 
came in possession of the sacred city of Ur, 
can now be deciphered, giving a fairly 
connected chronicle extending for two and a 
half milleniums after the l‘'lood which took 
place near about 3200 years before Christ. 

It would be worse than useless to attempt 
a description of Ur here, or even to give an 
a(le(|uatc narrative of whiit we actually saw 
at ITr and in the Iraq Museum at Baghdad. 
The buildings, built partly of plano-convex 
and partly of fiat bricks, the mighty bases of 
the town walls, the vast yawning chasms of 
the Royal graves, the temple built by un¬ 
known kings and restored thi’oiigh the ages 
by successive kings from TIr-Nimmur the 
Sumerian to Nebuchadnezzar, the buildings of 
the time of Abraham, the great Ziggurat of 
Cr-Ninnuu built to serve as the base of the 
temple of the Moon-Cod, all these and much 
more was there to see at I’r. In the Museum 
at Baghdad there were the relics collected 
from th(* Royal grave and the rubbish-pile, 
(‘(jually interesting from the point of view of 
the historian and the arclaelogist. 

We were shown the various sites at which 
the more important finds were made.. The 
clay stratum of the h’lood, the tunnel through 
which the thieves of five-thousand years ago 
desecrated the Royal grave, the death-pit and 
all other such places we saw. 

A glimpse at the dawn of history is 
imposing and at the same time awe-itispiring, 
and so the reader is referred to C. Leonard 
Woolley’s excellent monograph for fuller 
details as the writer is too much aware of 
his limitations to attempt anything like a 
detailed account. 

« * )i< 
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liasra. The Canul 


We Iclt It at night by train and reached 
Basra the next morning. -Vt Basra through 
the courtesy and hospitality of the son of the 
Sheikh of /ubair and the Rais-Baladiyeh, we 
saw Basra and its near and far environs 
including /ubair. 


'rhe same afternoon we embarked on 
board the ship that was to take us back to 
Karachi and thence home by train. 

'I'hns the tour was finished on water .ifter 
being started in tlie aerial path and en¬ 
compassed on land. 

Pitnclufiril. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES AND JAPANESE DUMPING 

B^ A. T. (iANdllBI, M. 


E V^EN when we think rather t)itt(‘rly of the 
Japanese competition it is difficult (o with¬ 
hold our admiration from the Japatu'se 
ways of doing tilings. Tiny Japan, yet .so mighty! 
What is the story of her industries? What are 
the secrets of her industrial sweess? 

Before the CTrent War Japan was mainly an 
agricultural country. The war brought home to 
the Japanese Government the nceesdty of 

self-reliance in all essential articles. I'o nieet 
this demand and to find a solution for the 
growing unemployment of a fast growing people 
the industrial revolution was ushered in. 

Practically idl the bigger industries were run 
by the Government who psured their speedy 
growth hy imposing prohibitive duties on imports. 
It was only after the industries became stable 
that they were handed over to private enterprises. 
Even to dxis day the Japanese Government 


boar a fair shan* of die loss .suffered by any 
industry in a foreign market. 

Sir ladubhai Samaldas who rcicently visited 
Japan on a double mission testifies to the highly 
efficient and cc.oiiomic management of the 
Japanese mills. As to sweating of labour, we 
have it from the .'<ame authority that he was 
greatly inipie-ssed by the treatment given to the 
young workers, among whom girls preponderate 
over male workers. The workers are not only 
properly looked after but they are educated and 
wjuipped for higher vomtions when they leave the 
mills. 

Indian industries wliich are mostly un¬ 
developed and unorganized cannot stand foreign 
competition unless ••arefully protected for a 
number of years. While economic and efficient 
management is essential the Government of the 
counlay must be fuitiyely sympathetic in the 
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matter of safe-guarding the interests of the 
indigenous industries. 

At the present moment the greatest mona«‘e 
to Indian industries eome from Japan. Depreciat¬ 
ed sterling witli tlio rupee un favourably and 
permanently linked to it kept out (’ontinental 
goods to a v(»ry great extent. Japan availed 
herself of this opportunity and concentrated all 
her resourc''s to capture the- Indian market in 
all departments. She <lid not hesitate for a 
moment to use the most potent weapon in aid 
of export trade, ri\.. dopre(!iate.d exchange. W'liilc 
imports from Japan thus increased from 
crores in UiJl-iW to crorea in 

ill spit** of deprcciak'd value, exports to Japan 
decreased from II crores in Ih2(i-27 to 2.i.7 
crores in Jind l.'J.O crores in ami 

f'leui’ly, tluireforc, the .si»irit of tin* 
imla-Jai)anosc trade convention of lltOf) mutually 
•Guaranteeing “the most favoured nalion treatment” 
to each other has been absmit. 

The competition from Japanese) quarters 
became so aeute that the I ndo-Japanese Trade 
Convention was abrogated some time liaeic 
without even eonsulting Japan and 7ri per cent 
duty was imposeil on Japanese cotton goods, 
.iapan replied by declaring wholosale boycott of 
Indian raw cotton. 'I’he trailo relation of the 
two countric's has thus lieen very greatly strained. 

Textile industry is the largest industry in 
the country and of the longesl siaiiding. Only 
this industry eau elniin a strong organization 
of its own. Naturally therefore it has preec'ileiice 
over other industries in getting relief from the 
(Government. Even with 7'> per cent itil mimrui 
duty on Japanese eottoii goods, the imlustry is 
reported to be in a bad shape. This must 
largely be due to the aecumulation of Japanese 
goods before relief eouhl he secured, imports 
of cotton goods from .lapan jumped from (i.s 
crorea in IbHKVd to 10 crores in 

.\mong other industries that have been hard 
hit by Japanese conipetilion may be, mentioned 
glass, hosiery, soap, hardware including wire 
products and enamel ware and also cement. 
Indian nianufaeturers of chemicals, metal, earthen¬ 
ware and porcelain, paper and paste board have 
also been effe«‘ted to a considerable extent. 

In spite of depreciateil value imjiorts of 
glass-ware from Japan rose fiom 12 lakhs in 
to tiu.") laktis in liKW-dd. In pice-good.s 
of cotton and artificial silk imports from .Iapan 
rose from 'J lakhs in 1926-27 to 2r)2.J lakhs in 
1992d$3. While seven years hack Japan was 
unknown in this line, last year she siip]>lied 
KO per cent of India’s total import in this line. 
In wire products though impprts from Japan 
commenced only in 1 iff]-32 and have not yet 
been alarmingly large, their low price.s have 
compelled the only manufacturers in India, the 
Indian Steel and Wirt: Products of Tatanagar, 
to sell their products at prices far below their 
cost of production. Imports of Japanese 
hardware including enamel ware, however, rose 


from ir».H lakhs in 2931-32 to 30.3 lakhs in 
1932-33. 

In Japanese cement the ri.se in import since 
1226-27 has been -100 per cent being 9300 tons 
in 192(i-27 and 39,3(K» tons in 1932-;lil. Depreci¬ 
ation in value may be gathered from the fact 
that the quantity imported in 19.31-32, 2fi,900 

tons was valued at 9..'» lakhs whereas 39,300 
tons imported in ]932-;{3 was valued at 8.1 lakhs. 
In otlier words, though the quantity iin])orted 
last year showed an increase of :V{ per cent over 
the preceding year, the total value ileclined 
by 10 per cent. j 

Soap is another item that ilescrves special 
mention because of tbe very large number of 
factories already established all over the country 
and the investment on the industry which 
exceeds two crores of rupees. In toilet soap 
imports from .Iapan rose from ()l ewts. valuefl 
at Us. r»96!l in 19.30-:n to 878 cwts. valued at 
Us. 4(),193 in 1932-33. In household and laundry 
.son]) imports rose from 813 cwts. valued at 
ID. 29,91*) in 1931-32 to 2,.")11 cwts. valued at 
Us. U,|J6 In 19.32-33. During the first three 
inontlis of the «‘nrrcnt financial year imports in 
.fapanese toilet .soaj) have been 9.3.3 cwts. valued 
at Us. :)2,()2r) and in household and laundry 
soap .3,273 ewts. v.alucd at Us. .39,861. During 
this i)eriod of three months ther(*fore .raj)aii sent 
.39 per cent more so.qjs to this country than 
in tlie preceding twelve months. Japant).so prices in 
each case have been clearly 23 per cent lower 
than the prime cost of Indian manufneturc. 
I'nlcss projwr relief is granted forthwith, tim 
industry stands in danger of being wiped out 
of existence. 

It i.s now plain that if the Indian industries 
are to live they must be protected against the 
menace. More than one handrcil repre.seiitations 
from different industries are at this moment 
before the Commerce .Meinlier t)f the (lovcrnmeut 
of India for protection under the Safe-guarding 
of Industries Act. 

Japan ba> already raised a cry of ‘'Uve anil 
let. live.” .\ Japanese Trade Delegation has eome 
to India to negotiate terms of a fresh trade 
agrei'inent with India. .Iapan lias already started 
pleading for the interests of the Indian consunicrs. 
'I’his i.s emphatically a matter within the com¬ 
petence of the (lovernment and the people of 
this country alone. 

.iapan should not feel wronged by the imposi¬ 
tion of heavy duties on her merchandise as 
India made it plain to the world that she would 
adopt xwii^lp.'tlii at any cost. If .Iapan went on 
extiending her industries with reliance on the 
lildian market., she did so with full knowledge 
of the risks invuivod. 

As Japan has depreciated her cmrrency she 
would not object if India depreciated the rupee 
to die same extent as she depreciated the yen, 
in which case Japan would be worse o6 than 
now. As, however, we have no control over our 
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otf^ curroncy Japan should not object to the 
tdternatiTe way of protecting our industries by 
a tariff walL 

At this stage it is important to consider what 
we stand to lose in case of Japanese boycott of 
. Indian ^oods as a protest against the imposition 
of prohibitive duty on Jananese goods. As 
alre^y pointed out exports of Indian merchandise 
■to Japan declined from 41 crores in 1926-27 to 
,13.9 crores in 1932-33. Out of 13.9 crores in 
• 1^2-33, raw cotton alone was responsible for 
'■xM crores. In 1930 Japan nurchased 469 
' r'lpiUion pounds raw cotton from IT. S. A. while 
. in the same year she purchased from India 597 
million pounds. In 1932 U. S. A sold raw 
cotton to Japan to the extent of of* 1122 million 
pounds while India sold 342 million pounds 
only. In other word.s, India’s supply to Japan 
in 1930 was 30 per cent more than that of 
IT. S. A. In 1932 U. 8, A.'s supply to Japan 
was 25 per cent more than that of India. Japan’s 
throat of boycott of Indian raw cotton mav not, 
after all, be a mere bluff as many would like 
US to believe. With U. 8. A., Egypt, and Turkey 
supplying raw cotton at competitive prices total 
boycott of Indian cotton may be effective and 
real very soon. 

The next item of importance is pig ironi 
■of which 353.6 thousand tons were exported to 
Japan in 1928-29 but only 71.4 thousand tons 
in 1932-3;1. Japan has already imposed a high 
doty on Indian pig iron. JVlunchuria with her 
enormous reserves of iron ore having practically 
come under the control of Japan it is practically 
certain that she will he independent in respect 
of raw materials for steel in no time. It will 


be wise to try hew 'mai^ets for Indian pig iron 
or utilize the pig iron for the purpose of making 
steel. 

If wo lose our business with Japan in raw 
cotton anti pig iron we lose 85 per cent of the 
business and therefore can afford to be indifferent 
about the rest, hides and skins, oil seeds, 
jute and jute manufacture and sbollaa This 
should be remembered at the time of the proposed 
negotiations with the Japanese Trade Delegation. 

It will not do to forget that India’s balance 
of trade is maintained by export mainly of raw 
materials. It should be our aiai to discontinue 
this practice so far as possible and utilize the 
raw materials in the manufacture of finished 
products in our own country. 

At the present moment we reiiuire protection 
for our existing industries. Such industries that 
satisfy the important conditions preoerlent to 
the grant of protection as fixed by the Fisc^ 
Oommissiori should be given sufficient protection 
either by bounty, which however is unlikely, or 
sufficient protective duty. So long as Japan 
relies on depreciated exchange higher duties on 
Japanese goods would point to the only solution 
of the question. 

India’s relation with Japan has, however, 
been very friendly for the last quarter of A 
century. It is only desirable that tnis 
should continue unstrained. For this towevAt 
Japan must appreciate India’s needs and 
cullies and agree to adjust her industrial > 
commercial policies accordingly. The JapanCM 

must supplement their present aggressive patriotism 
with something of international patriotism. 


INDIANS ABROAD 

By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


ColonizatioiL Enquiry of South Africa 
Messrs. A I. Kajee and S. R. Naidoo, 
Joint. Hon. Secretaries of the South African 
Indian Congress, deserve our congratulations 
for sending to Indian papers full material 
regarding the Colonization Enquiry of South 
Africa. As is well-known to the renders of 
these notes, there is a strong difference of 
ojpiQloii on this q^u^.tion among qnr honntry- 
in the TThiocit An anidtci'itAtiye account 
^ the ineeti^ < 4 . the jlSseectttive Oohuntitee 
<>agrtsA hel4 hifl 




■,v'; s!,. y 


The Congress convened an Executive meetii^, 
at Durban on the 9th July 19.33 at which 
the Provinces were representoa. ^ 

The question was very fully discussed, 
school of thought bolding that the preAShp! 
enquiry was a distinct departure from ’ 

agreement in that under the original enftnryi'V 
the initiative was to be taken by India ' 

finding outlets for her increa8in|r j 
and that tbe South African Indian 
was incidentally to join her in the 
Moreover they hold that the term# 
states fftat me enquiiy i# to 
the Indian eommtmity pS 

an ehqihiry. 'll® other 
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meeting excepting the minority of two, feel that 
oOMiperation ie highly desirable with the 
Committee on the following among other 
grounds: 

(а) The (’ongress delegates gave an honour- 
hble undertaking at Capetown by virtue of the 
signed statement handed to the Government of 
India Delegation in January 1932 to co-operate 
with the enquiry ^ and with this assurance before 
the two delegations, the conclusions of the 
Round Table Conference were arrived at by 
the two Governments. This being the case, it 
is not just nor it is right to recede from that 
undertaking at this stage. 

(б) The enquiry is a preliminary one, and 
to refuse to apppint a nominee, and boycott the 
enquiry committee, will be tantamount to allowing 
the community’s case to go hy default. 

(c) The enquiry is an opportunity to prove 
our right case and our just cause and that we 
are an asset in South Africa, and we are not 
undesirables, nor our numbers neerl reduction. 

(d) Make it abundantly clear to the 

Committee of emiuiry that, ns far ns the South 
African Indian is concerned, there exists 
no country that can offer an improvement on or 
even equal the conditions that exist in South 
Africa climatically ami ec;onomically. 

(e) Impress upon the Enquiry (Committee 

the necessity of removing the provincial barriers 
that debar the Indian from movement and from 
allowing him to spread liimself in the Union of 

South Africa, and substantiate the fact that 

South Africa has millions of acres of undeveloped 
land which could be conveniently opened up 
for the Indian. In this connection we may 
point out that once the congestion in Natal, 
where 160,00(1 Indians reside, is eased the 

question would solve itself. 

(/■) The question of allowing the Indian to 
enter and reside in the same manner as 
Europ^ns are allowed in the Native Territories 
adjoining the Union, coubl be put forward before 
the Committee. 

We have already e-vpressed our opinion 
iu favour of co-operation at tliis stage and 
we are glad to note that Mr. A. H. West is 
of the same opinion. Mr. West, it may be 
noted, was connected with Mahatma Gandhi 
in his work in South Africa and was solely 
in charge of and edited the Indian Opinion 
from 1915 to 1918. Hero is an extract 
from the article of Mr. West: 

Having consi(^ered the views expresed by 
both parties in the dispute, I feel that, whilst 
taking tb« strongest obj^tion to what is clearly 
the object of the Government, namely, the 
redne^OU of the Indian population, it woiud be 
a jmiittiakil tp refuse the <wer of a seat ou the 
Comicdtie«k The preeence of an ludism member 
do|^ twii bjind the community in any way what-. 


soever. To accede to the Government's request 
that the Congress should appoint its representative 
is but a matter of common courtesy. To refuse 
would be foolish and would ^ive an entirely 
wrong impression. It would indicate that Indians 
were afraid of an enquiry. 

Let it be clearly understood that this 
Committee is appointed by the Government and 
will investigate and report the result of its 
labours whemer there is an Indian member or 
not. The question of principle does not arise. 
The Government must be well aware that Mr. 

S. R. Naiiloo, who has been appointed, is not 
in favour of colonixation. Probably, most of the 
members of the Committee have no definite 
views one way or the other. It is not possible 
for any of them to have fixeil opinions on a 
matter which has not yet been investigated. Even 
the most rabid anti-Asiatic, if there is one such 
on the Committee, could not say that there is a 
country rmdy to welcome Indians as free 
citizens if in fact it is proved there is no such 
country. Should the Conimittec, however, report 
that an ideal place has been found for coloniza¬ 
tion, it will still remain for Indians individually 
to accept or reject it, irrespective of whether the 
Government of India approves or not, or whether, 
for that matter the South African Indian 
Congress gives or withholds its blessing. 

One of the points the Committee will have to 
report on is “the extent to which Indians in the 
Union would participate” in any scheme of 
colonization. This will provide an opportunity 
for domonstrating the feeling which appears 
to be so keen against any scheme. Under this 
head it will be within the terms of reference- 
to show why Indians prefer to remain here; . 
an<l what, in their opinion, could be done 
to make it quite unnecessary for a single Indian 
to leave the Union. One good reason why most 
Indians would fight shy of emigration would 
be the unfortunate state of many of the 13,000' 
who participated in the assisted emigration 
scheme and who find themselves stranded in 
India, suffering untold hardship. There are 
those on the side of the co-operators who would 
consider it a matter of principle not to let slip 
such a fine opportunity of calling attention to- 
what they believe to be nothing short of a 
scandal. They rightly consider that it would be 
cowardice on their part to stand aloof and let 
such a matter go by default. 

There are those who would go a step further 
and ask why thele thousands of poor people, who- 
found India so disappointing, should not be 
assisted to re-emigrate elsewhere. This alone is a 
big question and should be a matter for deep 
concern by every South African Indian. A 
colonization scheme in which these epaig^ts 
from the Union would a means of Hvtuibood 
could hardly be desorfiEted fta an evil b^ ia noii'Ksp- 
operater who claims to statid for prinmpk.. 
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Mr. West ends his article with these 
words : 

. Taking into consideration these various ideas, 
it is not possible for me to support a policy of 
non-co-operation. Such an enquiry as contemplated 
can do no possible harm to anyone. It can do 
an immense amount of good if only Indians 
will unite in making the best use' of the 
OTportunity ’ to state their case before this 
Committee. 


Finally I would appeal to both parties to the 
dispute in the Conwss to put aside their 
personal feelings and forget about wrong methods 
of procedure. Stop holding public meetings of 
protest and get down to business. ^ Otherwise 
it may indeed be a matter of “fiddling whilst 
Rome is burning.” 

We entirely agree with these sentiments 
of Mr. West and join in his appeal to our 
people in South Africa. 


THE MOSLEMS’ EDUCATIONAL ‘DISABILITIES’ AND THE 
RESUMPTION PROCEEDINGS OF 1828 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.s»\, b.l. 


I N Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose’s illuminating 
article on the “Moslem’s Educational Dis- 
^ abilities and the Resumption Proceedings of 
1828” one or two omissions and errors have 
crept in, which lessen the force of his argument 
Instead, however, of pedantically pointing 
them out it would be useful to state what 1 have 
to say as a supplement to his argument 

On the 12 th August, 17fi5, Shah A lam, the 
titular Emperor of Delhi made a perpetual grant 
to the East India Company of the Diwani of 
• the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 

Orissa. The British Government therefore, 
accepted the position that all lakhiraj grants, 
L made prior to that date either by the authority 
f of the Badshah or of the subordinate governments, 
or in excess and violation of that authority 
by the zamindars, temporary superintendents 
of revenue, etc. were valid \rf. sec 2 Reg. XIX, 
I of 1/93 ; sec 2. Reg. XXXVII of 1793] 

But all grants made subsequent to that 

date were generally declared invalid, with this 
exception, however, that the grants made by chiefs 
of provincial councils before 1178 li. s. ( = 1772) 
remained in force. After 1790, no revenue 

free grants could be made. 

So the Resumption Proceedings could affect 
only the lakhiraj grants made after 1772, and tho 
u increase of revenue “from £800,000 to £3,000,000" 

f —according to Mr. Ghuznavi,—come from 

revenue-free grants made after 1772. On 
the grants made prior to 1772 by the Muham¬ 
madans, the British Government did not 
claim any right Such g^nts must therefore 
remain even now. But how many of the existing 
revenue-free estates are held by the Muham¬ 
madans 7 And of those h^d by the Muham¬ 
madans, die income of how many are devoted 
to Moslem educadontd purposes? Will 


Mr. Ghuznavi kindly answer V Will he interpellate 
the Government on this point ? 

Mr. Ghuznavi complains that a large number 
of rent-free estates, chiefly held by Moslems who 
were unable to prove their centuries old title, were 
‘resumed’ or confiscated by Government In reply 
one may ask why were the Muhammadans unable 
to prove their titles ? The holders of lakhiraj 
grants were required to register them within one 
year of 1793 fsec 24, Reg. XIX, and sec. 19, 
Reg. XXXVII of 17931. As many of them did 
not register, an attempt was made in 1800 to 
introduce compulsory registration, and the period 
for registration was extended [//. Reg. VIII of 
1800]. Why again did the Muhammailans not 
register ? It may be urged that the documents 
evidencing the grants were lost even in 1800. But 
the British Government did not always try to take 
advantage of tho absence of proper titledeeds. It 
was declared that lakhiraj tenures, of which un¬ 
interrupted possession, exempt from psessment 
has been held shall be considered valid without 
evidence of any formal grant or confirmation of 
the same, and shall be continued to heirs in cases 
in which it could be shown from the nature and. 
denomination of the tenure that it was hereditary 
[rf. sec. and Reg. XIV of 1825]. 

Then again ‘resumption’ is not the same thing 
as confiscation. When grants were resumed the 
consequence was that the lands were made 
assessable for land-revenue. If the invalid grant 
was made prior to 1772, thp revenue to be said < 
to the Government was to be equal to one-half pf > 
the annual produce of the land. If it was made 
afterwards, the revenue or jama to be paid wa#. 
to be assessed agreeably to the rules pte^pribijid ;’ 
in th e Deo enniaf Settlement Rmnikttion tseo. 

Reg. XIX, sec. 6 XXXVif of 1793]. 
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Those ^ho registered within the prescribed 
time were protected. The number of such revenue' 
free estates within the present boundaries of 
Bengal is 30,689. The amount of cesses paid in 
reject of them amounted to Bs. 284,938 in 
19^-30, which means a gross rental of some 
Re. 46 lakhs. 

Those who did not register or did not dare 
register on account of defect, in titles and the heirs 
of life-grantees were made to feel the effects of the 
Resumption Proceedings later. Reg. 11 of 1819, 
enacted to secure the just rights of Government, 
provided assessment on the principles of 
genend Regulations, and gave the parties right 
to contest the Government’s decision in civil 
courts. By Reg. XIII of 182r), it was decided 
to continue tlie persons who have heretofore 
occupied lands free of assessment or their 
representatives in the possession of the same. 
The assessment on such resumed lands was to 
be “a moderate assessment, not exceeding a 
moiety of the annual rent produce.” jSec. 4J 

Finally, in 1828, Reg. Ill was passed for 
more effectually securing the realization of the 
public dues. The Resumption Proceedings 
continued in full vigour from 1828 to 18M. 
Advantage was taken of it to resume lands in 
the Bunderbans. There were large “areas that 
had been brought under cultivation before the 
Permanent Setdement ordinarily by the neighbour¬ 
ing zamindars without the authority of 
Government As a matter of fact large areas 
of forest subsequently denred were frequently 
included in these estates. Government did not 
avail itself of the right of dispossession, but 
exercised the right of resumption. * * * Those 
resumptions were practically completed by 
Messrs. Dampicr and Gnint by 1836.” (Ascoli’s 
Hevenue JM»iory of the Sunderbans.) The 
Bakarganj Bunderbans “were definitely resumed 
by comprehensive proceedings in 1831-33, which 
were undertaken in accordanc.e with Reg. Ill 
of 1828. The total, area then resumed were 
610 sq. miles. * * * In addition to the 
Bunderbans and alluvium [510 sq. miles] there 
have also been petty resumption of invalid 
lakhiraj including the Nowara jagirs, which 
altogether amounted to 412 sq. miles.” {Bakarganj 
District Oaxetteer.) 

It is not very clear whether Hunter included 
the results of Resumption Proceedings in the 
Bunderbans in his figures. He says mat, as a 
result, “at an outlay of £800,000 upon resumption 
procemings, an additional revenue of £ 300,000, 
(not £3,000,000 which seems to be a misprint, 
though repeated several times) a year was 
permanently gained by the State representing a 
capital at 5 per c«nt of 6 million pounos.” 
(p. 185 of Hunter’s The Indian Mmalman.) 

Mr. Ghuznavi says that “the revenue was 
thereby enriched from £800,000 to £3,000,000” or 
Ra 30,000,000 at the then rate of exchange. 
Eiron now the total land-revenue of Bmigal u 


Rs. 278 lakhs [see Bengal GovemmeBts’' Memo¬ 
randum before the Bimbn Commission). As for 
the land-revenue of Bengal at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement in 1793 being £800,000 
or Rs. 8,000,0CK)j it is of course absurd. At that 
time the Zamindari of Burdwan alone payed 
some 42 lakhs, and that of Katore some 
50 lakhs, while even in 1.582, when Todar Mall 
made his famous settlement^ the Asal Tumor 
Jatna or the original standard assessment for 
Bengal was fixed at 1,06,93,152 rupees I* 

Whatever may be the amount of increase in the 
land-revenue, an equal amount must have been 
left to the owners of the resumed lands. We 
do not understand why the Muhammadan 
endowments, based on such resumed lands, 
could not exist? It may be that their resources 
were crippled, but why could they not exist? 
Why had the resumed lands to be sold at 
revenue sales? Our explanation, which is- 
nothing but a guess, is that the grantees used the 
entire profits for their own private purposes; 
so, when they had to pay land-rovenue, they 
could not retrench their expenses, and the lands 
were sold. 

It is also a matter of notoriety with those 
who have to deal with the old records of 
resumption cases, that the usual plea among 
the Brahmans was that it was Brahmotlar, among 
the non-Brahmans that it was DevoUar\ and 
among the Muhammadans that it was wakf for 
mosques or makiahs or inadrassas. Mosques can 
be seen; but makiahs or madrassas are almost 
intangible. Hence, an impression is produced 
on the minds of the resumption officers that so 
many endowments hafl been created for Moslem 
educational institutions. 

If the Muhammadans wore in the habit of 
creating endowments for educational institutions; 
they must have created them largely before 
1765 when the political power was with them. 
After 1765, the number and value of such 
endowments are expected to be less. After 1790, 
they would continue to create such endowments 
by endowing lands in the onlinary way. But 
what do we actually find? The number qt valid 
educational endowments by the Muhammadans 
before 1765 is very small, the number created 
since 1790 is smaller stili Only between 1772, 
or say, 1765 and t790, they created a lat|:e 
number of endowments—if Mr. Ghuznavi's 
contentions be correct. We are afraid such is 
not the case. He must seek for the real cause’s 
of Moslem’s educational backwardness elsewhere. 

P. S. After the above article was written, my 
'Attention has been drawn to the Report of the 
Muhammadan Educational Endowments Corn- 
mittee, 1888. 

The Committee under the presidency of Mr. 
G. C. Paul, Advooate-poUeral of Ben^ irith 

* The total asswRuiat of Beogat in 1763. two 

S is before the fkurlltit Obtained the Dims^, was 
2,86,24,223. 
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several Iradingf Muhammadan gentlemen, including 
the late Nawab Abdul Luteef and the Rt. Hon’ble 
Mr. Ameer Ali, as members, surveyed tlie 
educational endowments in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. The Report of this Committee says ; 

"althoogh far from complete it may, it is hoped, 
be Buffleieot for the purpose immediately proposed, 
as giving some approximation to the truth 
as to the number (Italics ours) of educational 
endowments known to exist, and sniiicieutly 
illustrating their working.’' [para 4] 

In para. 7, and statement A. a list of endow¬ 
ments exclusively educational is given. The total 
is some 30, all created after 11353, and are mostly 
for annual prizes and to the students of the 
Calcutta Madrassa. 

In para. 8, a list of mixe<l endowments 
created since 1647 in the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa is given. They nutnlier 
61, and their gross total income is some Rs. 
350,000 (including the Mohsin fund and the 
Sasseram endowment). Of this sum only a 
very small fraction was available for educational 
purposes. In para. 11 and statement C the character 
of these endowments as shown by their deeds of 
foundation in 4.5 cases out of 51 is discussed. 
The Report further says : 

It is a matter of regret that although the 
foundation deeds iii statement C have been 
selected * * * as having an educational 

character, but little prominence is given in them 
to education, as compared with the other objects 
of the founders. In IQ instances education is not 
specified by the deed in any way, and it would 
appear that such instruction as may bo given in 
the etidowmcnis to which they relate is maintained 
at the discretion of the roanagpj' • « ♦ In 
many other instances education, though specified, 
is mentioned rather as an auxiliary gora uork 
than as the primary object of the endowment, 
and the founder as far as can be gathered from 
the expressions used, did nut contemplate the 
expenditure on it of any large proportion of the 
income” [para 1.5]. 

Now a word as to the nature of education 
provided for in these endowments. In the words 
of the Committee: “In 4 case it is expressly 
stated in the deed that the education to be given 
in the endowment shall be of a religious 


character, and in seveml instances instruction 
in Persian and Arabic is specifically mentioned 
It is, moreover, occasionally mpjtest from the 
general tenor of the deed that religious education 
was contemplated [para 16l.” 

We have made somewhat long quotations from 
the Report. Hunter states that the revenue 
increased to £ 300,000 or Rs. 3,000,000 at the 
then rate of exchange as a result of Resumption 
Proceedings. Of these 30 lacs, a portion must 
have been contributed by the Hindus.^ The 
Muhammadans were in a numerical minority 
up to 1881 in Bengal. About 1790, since when 
no revenue-free grants can l)e made, the 
proportion of Muhiiinmadans was be some 
30 per cent. In the district of Bakarganj, the 
Muhammadans are now over 71 per cent; but 
“there were as many Hindus ns Muhammadans 
in the district in 1800.” {Bakarganj District 
QaxeUeer.) Let us assume that half the sum 
came from the Muhammadans—an assumption 
in favour of the Muhammadans. Of the 15 lacs, 
a half is endowed for purely non-educational 
purposes, and only a fraction of the other hal^ 
estimated at one-eighth or to one-tenth from the 
examples given in the Committees Report, is 
available for educational purposes. This makes 
the amount available for educational purposes 
to be some Rs. 1 lac. It is immaterial for our 
argument, whether the sum available is 
rupees one lac or rupees two lacs. It is clear that 
the educational backwardness of the Muhammadans 
has got nothing to do with the Resumption 
Proceedings. When Hunter said that the Muham¬ 
madan educational endowments suffered mos^ 
he meant that of the scanty sum available, my 
rupees throe lacs, about rupees was two lacs is lost 
on resumption. 

Mr. (ihuznavi must seek for the cause of the 
educational backwardness of his co-religionista 
elsewhere. Will he propose a 20^ per cent 
surcharge on the Income Tax paid by the 
Muhammadans as an educational xakat tot the 
exclusive benefit of his community ? We 
Hindus do not and will not claini any share on 
such surcharge ? Will he do it, instead of 
trying to get the benefit at the cost of the 
Hindus ? 




Organization of CharitieB 

Mr. Faredun Dadaohanji offers some valuable 
eomments on the organization of (charities in 
India in tho course of a paper in 7he Social 
Sertfk-f Qmrtfrljf. He writes : 

The question of organization of charities is of 
supreme importance to every nation and it is second 
to none, in its far-reaching effect in public life. The 
politics of a nation largely turn on its economics 
and the vast amount that is devoted to charity 
'particularly in India if conserved and devoted to 
proper objects would help in the advancement of 
India more than Clovernment itself^ with all its 
resources which fall into insignificanee when 
compared with the untold wealth that is locked up 
in charities. Political power even if it gives to 
the nation no atcaraj will not have any driving 
power, unless the nation’s vast resources arc conserveil 
and duly utilized. There is no doubt whatsoever 
that the income of charity is misapplied, whether in 
the Hindu or the ’Mussalmaii, Parsee or the Jain 
community. It would be odious to name the 
defaulting trustees and to create an atmosphere of 
opposition b:r exposing them. If a structure has to 
to bo raised it should be laid on foundations of entire 
goodwill and sympathy with all persons who are 
prepared to co-operate in the due administration of 
charity. When in 1911 the Hill for registration of 
charities was introduced by Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
he had numerous Sgurcs showing the misappropriations 
of charitable moneys. The magnitude of the amounts 
set apart for charity would appear from the mere 
fact that in a small town like Bander near Surat, 
■no less than 40 lacs of rupees were at that time 
found to have been devoted to charitable purpo.sc8. 
If you go round the prtsidcncies of India and the 
other provinces, billions and untolil triUinns of moneys 
would be found devoted to charity and meant for 
the uplift of Indians in the direction of spirituality, 
education, sanitation, relief of the poor, wells, rest- 
houses, sanitaria, resting places, libraries and so on. 
The five great enemies of every nation are poverty, 
unemployment, disease, ignorance and death. These 
can be combated not only by Governments but by 
the benefactors of a nation who choose to do philan¬ 
thropic work tor the uplift _ of tho nationals. To 
show the importance of organization I would refer in 
passing to the most important charhy organizations 
‘Of Europe and America which number by the 
hundred in each of the countries. There is a vast 
literature on thia subject which requires close and 
scientific study, before you can understand (he 
meaning of charily' and the method of its admini¬ 
stration. Charity is a double edged weapon which 
abould not bo placed in the hands of untrained 
-persona who mostiy occupy the chairs of trustees in 
this vast land. Charity tends to pauperize, and 
■degenerate a nation unless it is directed by the 
noet.intelligent and business-like people in a nation 
vrho ve, acquainted with the yariooa calamUona 


consequences of misapplied and unorganized charity. 
The one great curse of a nation is unorganizra 
charity and India is suffering most from lai^e ill- 
organized and ill-directed charities. 


The Censorship of Cinema Films 

fiinema films have come to stay. Their influ- 
nn(!e on the public mind and morals is great. 
The (lovernment of India appointed a Committ^ 
yclept the Indian (Cinematograph (Committee in 
1927. Mr. P. O. Philip discusses the recommenda¬ 
tions of the ('Ommitteo in The Naiioml ('hrislian 
Council Review and says : 

(a) The recommendations of the Bangachariar 
Committee about reorganizing the machinery for 
censorship, though not far-reaching, deserve to be 
given effect to without further delay as a first step 
in bringing about the needed reforms. A Central 
Board of Censors with a majority of Indian non- 
olhcials and a capable secretary can be effectively 
in touch with the best Indian opinion. We parti¬ 
cularly welcome tho recommendation which provides 
that the representatives of the public, social service 
organizations and the trade can appear before the 
board and influence it in its decisions. This will 
open the way for bodies like the National Christian 
Council to make representations to the board on 
specific films or on larger questions of policy. No 
doubt bodies representing Hindus and Muslims will 
also take advantage of this arrangement and the 
board will thus be helped to build up canons and 
traditions of censorship which will be in accordance 
with the best and highest ideals of modern India. 
Thn Provincial Christian Councils and the National 
(Christian Council should urge Government to take 
steps to give effect without any farther delay to 
these recommendations of tho committee, 

(h) The conclusion of the Indian Cinematograph 
Committee on the influence of the cinema lieing 
essentially at variance with the generally observed 
facts coming within our experience, those who have 
opportunities for investigation should take advantage 
of them and place the results before the public. 
This will serve as an eficctive method of educating 
public opinion in favour of demanding higher stand^ 
ards bath in the production of films and in their 
exhibition. 

(c) Some Christiwi colleges through their depart¬ 
ments of psychology and in co-operation with social 
seiwice groups may be able to conduct scientifie 
research about the influence of the cinema on difierent 
classes of people in India—young people, students, 
the literate middle class, and the illiterate. The 
results of such study will be very valuable to the 
public as they will indicate the evils to be eliminated 
or minimized. They wiB' also help Government to 
det»mine the right lines along which legidation has 
to be introduced to r»ulate the einema industry and 
cinema exhJbitionB in Uiia country. 
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Communism jhom Jaina Standpoint 

Mr. S. Appandi writes on the above subjocit 
in Thfi Jaina Gax^tte : 

In modern days no thoup;htR are taken of the 
world to coma Yet there is no relii^ion which does not 
emphasize the future life and the necessary pre¬ 
paration for it. And to a .Tain the period of one life 
18 but an insifcniSicant part when compared with 
eternity. While not neglecting his immediate welfare 
and happiness, he does not wholly set his mind on 
the present. He always looks ahead and prepares 
himself for ‘ it. The fears of the future help him in 
r^ulating his conduct. The .Tain's thoughts are not 
tira to the time and the place in which he lives. 
The puranan take him to many worlds and to 
millions of years in the past and in the future. 

Nor is the Jain led to be negligent in his conduct 
because he has the vast future before him. He is 
constantly reminded how from times immemorial 
he has been suffering misery for the most p.art. Nor 
does present happiness exhilarate him, for he is 
reminded of the transitoriness of worldly happiness. 
He is provided with the armour of endurance against 
misery ; he thinks that it is the natural fruit of his 
own actions and endures it (piictly without a p.ang. 
He has a firm grasp of the nature of this world and 
is not carried away by the glamjur of moon¬ 
shine theories and extravagant hopes. His 
aspirations may appear exravagant to some, but he 
is sure of realizing his ideal sooner or later and is 
not cowed down by the ditBculties in his path. 

So it is perfectly right for the .lain to pursue a 
a path which may lead him to his goal even many 
generations hence. He discards the impossible and 
impracticable schemes, and is definite as to his 
purpose. His sacred works give him a clue to every 
problem that puzzles him. Many a time he may 
tail to act up to bis resolutions, but he deeply repents 
for every mistake and tries to follow his ideal again 
with tenfold vigour and vigilance. Mainism has a 
rich and interesting literature,’ and extensive study 
of it will, I believe, prevent hiimaninty from falling 
into serious errors. 

We are living in a trying period in the history of 
the World : and the Jains too arc not free from 
certain peculiar notions of the modern World, It is 
necessary to raise a warning voice on many points. 
Profound knowlerlgc of Jain literature alone can 
counteract some -of the evil influences of modern 
tirne.s. Materialism Is advancing at a tremendous 
pace. Only a few hundred years back there had been 
innumerable devout persons in the West as well as 
in the_ East. Devout persons are not wanting in our 
own time. Rut such implicit faith which was in 
vogue only a few centuries back, is rarely to be 
met with in the present age. There is always some 
reservation in the belief of the scriptures. 

India’s own change is evident. The quick pace 
with which the world has changed is mainly due to 
the scientific and iiidustrim development. The 
scientific discoveries have been responsible in under¬ 
mining the authority of the scriptures of many a 
religious system. But it is not to be forgotten tnat 
the truths expounded in the sacred works of the 
Jains have not been afTected in the least by the 
scientific discoveries. Absolute truth is the test to be 
applied to religious systems which claim revelation ; 
and J'idnism satisfies this test. 


Libraries in America 

The AU-lndia Libr^y (lonferenco hoM its 
session in Calcutta in Heptember last. Those 
interested in the library movement will benefit 
from the perusal of a paper in India and the 
World on the libraries of United States and 
Canada; 

The number of libraries in continental Uuitod 
States possessing collections of ;i,0CX) or more volumes 
is iI.Jl’O ; the total number of books they own is 
approximately 102,0)0,0))—an increase of 3:i,(K)D,0.'¥) 
between 1023 and 1920—according to figures published 
in 1931 by the United States Olfija of Eliication. 

In 1931 eight countries established country-wide 
library service. \ regional library experiment was 
clevelopeil in parts of three adjoining counties in 
Vermont, under the auspices of the Vermont 
Commission on Country Tjife. The several demonstra¬ 
tion county libraries in the Southern States, financed 
in part by* the Julias lto.scnwald Kund, are now in 
their third year. They show astonishing results in 
use by people who hau not previously enjoyed public 
library privileges. Valiant efforts to maintain these 
librarie.s in siiite of the depression are being made by 
the citizens, but in some cases at least temporary 
suspension of activitic-s is necessary. The American 
Library Association’s field agent in the Southern 
States has assisted in a study of economic and social 
needs of the Southern .Appalachian highlands, an 
under-privileged area where adequate library service 
is for the most p.srt unknown. In March, 1932, the 
third of a series of annual conferences on library 
conditions in the Soatheru States was held in the 
offices of the C.irnegic Corporation, It was attended' 
by representatives of the Cvirporation, the (rcnoral 
Education B-oard, the Iloscnwald Fund, and the 
A. L. A. 3'hc three foundations named havo made 
notable contributions during recent years to the 
development of university, college, school and pulilic 
libraries, and to library schools, in this region. 

The Fraser Valley rural library demonstration in 
British Columbia, Canada, financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation, has completed two successful years. 
The British Columbia Library Commission has opened) 
a branch at Prince George to serve with travelling 
libraries the groat sparsely settled North Central 
District. A Commission of Canadian libraries, undev 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation through the 
A. L. ,V., has recently presented a valuable report on- 
library conditions and needs throughout the 
Dominion. 

(VlLLEGH LlPRAKlt^l 

Grants totalling .S!)(i|,(X)l) have been made by the 
Carnegie Cjrporatioii since December, 1928, for the 
purchase of books in eighty-one liberal arts colleges 
in the United States. In addition the Corporation 
has appropriated !|fS06,r)00 for the mdowment of 
librarianship at four selected colleges and for speoifto 
library purposes in other institutions. The funds 
were appropriated to individual collies on t^ 
recommendation of an Advisory Group consisting ofi 
college administrators and fibiariansj headed by 
I>r. W. W. Bishop. The careful investjrations maoe 
of many colleges by the Group in aavance pf its 
recommendations, the grants themselves, and . file 
influx of new books, have greatly stkanlated edii^ 
library activity. A similar plan for aiding Caniaiuio 
colleges is now in operation.. Ibe foUowmg pn^ea* 
tions are by-prodneta of. these aotivitim:, 
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Books for College Libraries, approximately 14,000 
titles selected on the recommendation of two hundred 
coU^ teachers, librarians and other advisers, edited 
^ Charles B. Bhaw (A. L. A.); Ike College Library 
Building, its Planni^ and J^ipment, by James 
"Thayer Oerould (Scribner’s); 7%e College Lthrarg, a 
deaoriptive study of the libraries in four-year liberal 
arts colleges in the United States, by William 
M. Itaudall (A. L. A, and University of Chicago 
Press.) 

Lihkakij-m and Adult Education 

Adult education services in public libraries, and 
particularly the so-called readers’ advisory service, 
are increasing in extent and importance due to the 
enforced leisure, the desire of many men and women 
to improve their opportunities for employment, and 
the more serious attitude toward the problems of 
life engendered by economic unrest. Daring the 
winter of 1931-32 libraries have co-operated actively 
in encouraging rending in connection with educational 
broadcasts s^nsored by the Nstional Advisory 
Council on lladio in Education. Each programme 
was broadcast over one of the two great national 
networks of stations and was thus available to the 
whole country. Lists of readings, prepared by the 
A. L. A. and the Council, were widely distributed 
through libraries. A pamphlet, University Extension 
and the Library, a survey of the needs of university 
extension students for better book service and the 
means of supplying such service, was published 
jointly by the National University Association and 
the A. L. A. 


The Japanese Menace 

Mr. G. V. Kajaratnani writes in Tlve Mysore 
Eexmomie Journal : 

The Japanese menace to Indian industries is 
(getting more and more painfully real. The major 
industries have already been hard hit thanks to the 
vacillating policy of tne Central Indian Government 
who_ are still dallying with the problem 1 So far the 
textile trade alone has been afforded the shelter 
behind raised tariff walls. Now the turn has come 
to ihc comparatively smaller industries which were 
BO far immune to the attack of .lapanese manu¬ 
facturers. Japan is now despatching to this country 
soaps, powders and other toilet requisites besides 
china ware, rubber goods, shoes, confectionery, druM, 
chemicals and other articles of daily necessity to the 
humble Indian householder. These above enumerate- 
cd goods are now being sold throughout the cities, 
towns and even -village hamlets to the great detriment 
of local trades which were thriving for the last few 
years, on account^ of the spurt given by a strong 
sentiment of patriotic buying. Private enterprise, 
taking full advont^ of the “Buy Indian” campaign, 
estabushed factories in various parts of the country 
to cater to an enlarging demand. Capital was sunk 
to develop further the already flounshing business in 
drugs Emu chemicals with signal success, givii^ pro- 
htable employment to thousands of needy Indians. 
At present Japan is weaning away purchasets by 
a systematic process of price cutting and under- 
'seUing. There is unfortunatmy no statistical evidence 
-of the extent of the damage indicated by the Z^d 
'of the Bising Sun. 

Th0 poor aud hard-pressed Indian has a strong 
‘tem|)taiU 0 h to go In far -ohei^per artieles coming from 


Japan. Japanese soap is 40 per cent losrer than 
Indian soap. In the case of toilet powder it is 60 
per cent, white confectionery, drugs and chemicidB 
are retailed at rates which are cheaper by about 40 
per cent. Another new phenomenon is the dumping 
of toys that are actually ruining hereditary crafts¬ 
men in many towns and vill^es. It is expected 
that the Japanese will extend their- ruinous activities 
to other unaffected branches of Indian cottage 
industries. 

The Japanese are no doubt powerfully aided by 
debased currency. Longer hours of work and the un¬ 
rivalled skill of the workers in Japan are the other 
important factors. Whatever that be, it is eminently 
d»jirable that local industries should not be allowed 
to go to the wall because the Japanese are cleverer 
than Indians. The pace of unemployment will 
accelerate if Japan is allowed in her merry game of 
deeimating the livelihood of numerous Indians. The 
duty of the Governmeut is plain. Either by tariffs 
or negotiations, the .lapanese incursion must be 
stopped before irreparable harm is done. Action 
against them is being taken in every country of the 
world for the preservation of local trade and com¬ 
merce. 


Is Gktndhi Losing Ground ? 

Mr. Frank C. Bancroft discusses in India 
whether Mahatma Gandhi, by his recent actions, 
is losing ground. He says ; 

As to the closing of Babarmati Ashram, it can 
probably be set down on the side of ground gained 
rather than lost. Ijocalized institutions often become 
actual obstacles in the path of the realization of those 
ideals, for the promulgation of which they were 
founded. They tend to attract the ablest and most 
devoted workers to the bosom of their limited fellow¬ 
ship and thus to remove them from wider influence. 
They tend to spiritual and moral inbreeding and to 
more discussion thw action, (iandhi wanted to show 
that he is not placing his hopes in Babarmati Ashram 
as such but in the ideals behind it. Scrapping it 
would Mem to be a great gain iu his own devotiou 
to his ideals and techniques. Unfortunately, most 
Indians do not see it that way. No people would. 
We cling to symbols and, indeed, to anything which 
is visible and tongible. Gandhi's belief in ideals and 
ideas as such is so simple as to be completely above 
the average man, Indian or otherwise. In this sense 
he has, for the time being, lost ground; but one of 
the most interesting aspect of the chart of his national 
influence is that the Indian people in time usually 
succeeded in catching op to him, and the day may 
come when public and patriotic Indian opinion as a 
whole will realize the true significance of this 
coura^us act. Thus, for the time being Gandhi’s 
throttling of his most beloved brain-child and 
heart-child may be sot down in the books as : 
“temporary loss ; potential gain.” 

And now he is back in jaU, which runs like the 
base chord through the improvizatiou of his life. 
When the Magistrate, who convicted him asked hi* 
home resideuce, the Mahatma replied “Yeravda J«£ 
now.” The_ answer was not facetious. Having some 
years ago given up ordiaajry domestio living in coder 
to ^ve itself fully to tie life of his Ashnm, and 
now having sacrificM thd Alhnun upim the latgw 
altor of his ideals, he is tend^ced literally homeless, 
except for the rambling gaunt edifice to which he 
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has returned after three months’ vacation. By occu¬ 
pation, he said, he is “a spinner, a weaver, and a 
farmer.” It is difficult to think of him having much 
dnccess in the last pursuit in the Yeravda home, 
but at least he can carry on in some fashion or 
other the former ones. 

Did he lose ground or gain it by going back to 
jail ? The question might be considered beside the 
point, if one were to forgot that his return was 
voluntary. He was given the option of remaming 
within Poona' Municipality, a {[somewhat) free man. 
The Mahatma is old now. His physical resources 
are reduced by constant responsibility and long years 
of incarceration. Whatever some may have to say 
against him, ho has laboured long ana hard against 
terrific odds and in fullest devotion to his cause. 
There are lovely green trees in I’oona, and a (|niet 
sort of life. Who would be hasty to censure him if 
he had decided to call a hault to his activities and 
settle down for a decade of rumination over the 
vagaries of his eventful life ? Many persons, after a 
career of moderate ellbrt, retire at fifty. (Jandhi at 
sixty-six seems more interested in the innings to 
come than in those already registered in the bcore- 
shcct, and returns to the Inisiucss of what he 
considers to be ground-gaining. 

Our considerations are being written and imblished 
in Bengal, and in no province could our major 
question be more appropriately raised. It is seriously 
to be doubted whether Bengal as a province unitedly 
believes in dandhi’s ideals, his techniques, or his 
success. The Poona Pact, which drove another quiver 
into the already lacerated breast of the Bengal Caste 
Hindu community, is of his making. There is a 
considerable sub-eurreut of actual and open hate for 
the <Government which does not easily accommodate 
itself to "Ixivc and Truth.” And there is a desperation 
which calls for more immediate and more drastic 
measures than ho seems able to produce. At the 
presents moment no impartial person could deny 
that Gandhi has lost ground, and lost it seriously, in 
Bengal. 


Are All Religions Good ? 

The Ldght of the East writes editorially : 

To say that one religion is as good as another, or 
covalently that all rdigiuns arc means equally 
emcacious to lead men to their ultimate end, is to 
assert what one cannot prove and what no one in 
fact has ever seriously attempted to prove. It is also 
very plainly to confess one’s dissatisfaction with 
one’s own religion, to proclaim that it is neither the 
unique nor even the better way to God that it 
pretends to be, but only one way neither better nor 
worse than any other. 

Wo might end the matter there. if we were to 
suppose that those who say that one religion is as 
m}oa as another mean exactly what they say. But 
the &ct is that they probably don’t. They surely 
cannot mean that the human sacrifices whiim formoa 
part of some primitive religious were means as 
efficacious to harmonize man with himself, with Nature 
and with God os, e,g,, the universal charity preached 
by Christ or the maiiri doctrine preached by the 
Buddha. .No man in his senses can possibfy mean 
that. What they mean, as we sincordy hdleve, is 
eitha that all rdigiims lead ns at least a little way 
towards Qod and are thus to a certain extent good ; 
or tlwt, evm if some do by thdnselves lead m aatnyr, 

■, nfl—an . . . ...1.. 


God taking into consideration our good inicutions 
rather than our clumsy eflbrts, draws us towards Himself 
on account of our wish to roach Him and in spite of 
the wrong steps that we unwittingly take away from 
Him. For in those two views there xs some sense and 
and man is not naturally nonsensical. 


Planned Economy for India 

Dr. J. P. Thomas in a thoughtful paper in 
The Indian Re,new says : 

It may be that in certain respects India is more 
fitted for economic sulf-sulHcieucy than even the 
United Slates, but the present circumstances we have 
to proceed cautiously. Indeed wc export little of some 
of our most important staples. Half the world’s rice 
is in India, but we export very little of it; about 
20 per cent of the world’s cane sugar is raised in 
India, but we export no' part of it. But wc depend 
on outside markets for largo proportions of our jute, 
cotton, tea, oil-seeds, and hides and skins, and as the 
world dependence on India for these commodities is 
rather on the decline, duo to various causes, and as it 
is not likely that this will be consumed up by our 
industries in the near future, it is of vital imixirtanco 
that we should by agreement secure for us reliable 
markets outside for these important staples of our 
domestic production. We have already entered into 
agreement with Great Britain, the largest of our 
customers, and shall have to enter into similar 
agreements witli our other principal customers. Those 
\mo oppose such agreements on the ground that they 
divert our natural currents of trade into artificial 
channels do not realise the trend of world demand 
for raw materials and food-stufis ; and they forget 
that laisscK fairs has failed not only in industrial 
relations, but in trade relations as well. International 
trade of the old type has broken down and in future 
the exchange of goods between nations will havo to 
be as much subject to conscious planning as the 
internal economy of nations. In the absence of a 
world agreement, all wo can expect to have are 
agreements between groups of natious tied together 
politically (e. <j. the British fGommonwealth) or by 
contiguity (e.g. countries in Western Europe, India 
and Ceylon), or by common interest in an important 
industry (e. g. Britain, India and Japan in regard to 
cotton). Buch aggreements may evontu^y lead to 
some kind of world planning, however imperfect it 
may be. 

Our immediate objective must be to raise the 
purchasing power of the masses, eo that the intwnal 
demand for consumable goods may be stimulated. 
This cannot bo achieved by a mere reflation of iJio 
currency ; a reflation of the economic system is the 
essential thing. A carefully adjuatea scheme of 
productive public works, judTiciousIy carried out all 
over the country, will go a great way increasing 
consumer’s demand and this wiU give a fillip to 
industry and to agriculture. At that stage, a scheme 
of agricultural and iadustrial improvement must be 
put into operation with a view to bring into bmg 
a bdanced economic system in the country. ThS 
would be a difficult task indeed, but with proper 
organization it cannot be an impossible task. An 
essential prUiminary to ail this is a statisrical aurvtfy 
of produ^n and trade, without which no useful plim 
can De made. Such, in brief, is tixe inuaediat* ludc 
before ns. 
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The Bhils of West Khaudeah 

Mr. vSigurd (^hlsson gives the following inter¬ 
esting account of thu Bhils of West Khaiidosh 
in Tlifi C. S. S. Ilcrku !: 

From lime immemorial the Bhil has inherited an 
almost unlimited sense of freedom^ which did not 
forsake him, as reflected in the saying quoted above, 
oven at the time when he was (^nnnra as “the King 
of the jungle.” Without taking this fact into 
seiious consideration all attempts at acquiring an 
intimate knowledge of his inner feelings and outlook 
on life will almost entirely fail. The d^aded state 
into which he has been forced for centuries by 
nnfavourablo circumstances has not failed to provide 
him_ with on attitude of suspicion towards the 
outsider. When this has been overcome, however, 
he reveals himself as a most interesting and attractive 
fellow-man. The Bhil is ordinarily a narmlcss being, 
but if cruelly or unjustly treated, he may not hesitate 
to use any means in taking revenge of himself. He 
has a highly developed sense of humour and is 
generally very optimistic, “taking no care for the 
morrow. 

The people dress very scantily, cs|)ecia11y in 
Akrani, the jungle country on the Satpura mountains 
between the big rivers of Tapti and Nerbudda, where 
the whole dress consists of the traditional langoti, 
which here is almost universally adopted by the men. 
This piece of cloth, however, is rather artistically 
woven with stripes in many colours, not unlike a 
small apron. The women folk dress more copiously 
and adorn themselves with bulky rings of brossplate, 
half a dozen on each leg, their walk being pitifully 
hampered by this practice. On the plains the women 
wear necklaces made up of small limestones. Those 
necklaces are wound a couple of dozen times around 
the neck, and amounting to a considerable weight 
the^ put thdr bearer in a most uncomfortable 
position. 

In the plains the people live in compact villages, 
while the hlll-peoplo like to have their straw-or 
bamboo-hut in their respective fields. Cultivation is 
their main occupation, some of them being rather 
wdl-to-do while others are extremely poor. 

While dealmg with the Bhils in this district their 
habit of excessive use of liquor cannot be overlooked. 
[Daring the hot weather they are very busy picking 
the flowers of the Mohwa-treo for the distilleries, 
vnoug whose most faithful and reliable customers 
they arc to be numbered. Their drinking habit has 
sadly degraded their character. We do not hesitate 
in saying that the frequent murder cases in Akrani 
are almost entirely the outcome of drink. The use 
of liquor has so oecome their second nature as to 
constitute an important part even of their worship 
and religious ceremonies. It is no exaggeration to 
say that their excessive use of liquor is the greatest 
{hindrance to thmr progress. 

Under such circumstances it is to be seriously 
lamented that Qovemment h%ve found it adrisabte 
to open several flew Uquor shops lately in the 
district. This policy will considerably hinder the 
{attempts that are being made for the uplift of the 
people. 

Up toJhe time of the beginning of the mUsion 
work at Khandesh no literature existed in Kiili. 
Now there are some hymn-books and readiflg books 


as well as other small books published in different 
dialects. In the beginning the Homan charaotere 
were used, while mow the devanaffari alphabet is 
employed. The most important literary achievement, 
however, is undoubtedly the translation of the New 
Testament into two Bhili dialects Dhivali spoken in 
some parts of Nandurbar and Taloda Talukas, and 
Valei, spoken by the hill tribes in Akrani. These 
translations were* accomplished a few years ago, and 
the translation of the Old Testament is at present 
in preparation. These translations have been perform¬ 
ed by Dr. Kuok Hedberd^ who some years back 
worked out a comprehensive Harvey of the Bhili 
dialects of the district at the reciuest of Government. 
Not less than 15 diflerent dialects were discovered, 
at this time. 


Play in the School 

Dr. J. M. Kumarappa write.s in TVw Fidd 
Mculrtis. 

rsvchologically speaking the time to train along 
any line is surely the time of greatest interest in 
that activity. It is during early childhood that the 
child has a natural incentive to eflbrt in acquiring 
skill in physical rctivities. In fact, early childhood 
is the physical period of life, and therefore at l^st 
half of its time must really be devolod to physical 
activities. Since the lirst interests of the child dnrjDg 
this period are physical, should not his lirst eduoalion 
also be physical"? In view of these eonsideralions, 
would it not" be justifiable to take an hour oft’ from 
the school day for play, at least for the youn^r 
pupils ? There are two methods open to us in order 
to furnish all the school children with an opportunity 
to play at a reasonable expense. We may either take 
an hour from our present school day and devote 
this hour to play or we may add an hour or more 
to our school "day and devote these hours to play, 
r doubt if any other satisfactory solution could be 
found. 

I can see no serious objection to taking the time 
needed out of the school day for the younger children 
at least. We undoubtedly keep these poor childr^ 
at school work for a much longer period than is 
really good for them. We are, in fact, making them 
stupid by compelling them to study lessons in which 
they are not interested and which have little or no 
relationship to their everyday experiences. Our 
present method of forcing on them knowledge and 
compelling them to wrform tasks for which they 
have no use, is accomplishing very little in stimulat¬ 
ing their mental life; on the other hand, it contributes 
much to stultify their minds and make them dislike 
books. If more play is provided in the school, it 
would remove mucu of the strain of the school day 
for both the pupil and the teacher. In fact, a lougw 
day that makes room for plw would, I ^ bmeve, oe 
wholly advantageous. It womd save children from 
undue street temptations and bad influences; it 
would improve the hedth of the pupils and minimize 
absmices on account ot sickness. And what is^ mote, 
it would tend to make tbs school life more enjoyable 
and to keep the children at school. 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Balers of Present-day China 

William Martin, the distinguished journalist 
and former editor of the Journal- da Gewiv, 
writes in the Manchester Gaardiatt Weeldij about 
the real rulers of present-day (Ihinn: 

Fourteen years of close association with the 
activities of the League of >iation3 have given me the 
opportunity of meeting and becoming intimately 
acquainted with a large number of the statesmen of 
all countries, and of forming an estimate of their 
capacity. Thus I am not speaking without knowledge 
when I say that the men at present ruling China are 
in no whit inferior in capacity to their Western 
colleagues. They arc certainly overwhelmed by their 
problems, but no more so than the European states¬ 
men. If they are having little success it is from no 
deficiency in capacity. 

In theory, China Ls governed under a complicated 
system; in ))lacc of the normal three powers of the 
European State she has five, and on these is super¬ 
posed a party regime similar to that of Itussia, which 
originally inspire it. But the very complication of 
this system prevents it from really functioning, at all 
events in important matters; and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the real power is in the hands or three 
men, one representing the military clement in the 
Covernment, the second exercising the political 
authority, and the third holding in his hands the 
whole economic life of the nation. It will be agreed 
that it is a happy arrangement. 

The military leader is (leneral Chiang Kai-shek, 
who bears the modest title of Pr^ident of the 
Committee for Military Affairs: the political leader is 
Mr. Wang Ching-wei, Prime Minister. Together thrae 
two men embody so much of the supreme authority 
as is still in the hands of the Kuomintang party; 
for the remaining member of the permanent delegation 
of its central executive committee lives in Hong- 
Kong, in voluntary retirement, and from there sends 
out me most furious attacks on his ]mrty colleagues. 

The third member of what may without exaggera¬ 
tion be called a triumvirate, Mr. T. V. Soon^, has 
no important function in the party; but m the 
Covernraent he is Minister of Finance and Vice- 
Premier, and, what is more, ho is brother-in-law of 
General Chiang Kai-shek. 


The European Situation 
The Christian Register has the following 
editorial on the explosive European situation of 
today, which is rendered more explosive still by 
the extravagant racial and nationalistic theories : 

“Visitors returning from Europe this summer are 
almost unanimous in expression of grave concern as 
to the ''Europeau situation.” It seems to be assumed 
tbit nationalism is ruuning mad, that armament is 
excessive, and that an exploSbn may oocmr at almost 
any time. One muht almost that this aitoation 
is ta^er typioid. & various European rivalrms are 


taken ns a matter of course and it is said that their 
foundation is upon the fundamentals of human nature 
itself. Inquiry as to the origin of nationalism does 
not give as dcHiiite an explahatiou as one might 
suppose. Admittedly, racial prejudice has a strong 
Iiiological background. Closely related fish do not 
interbreed. Birds with very little to distinguish them 
maintain the purity of their varieties. Shrubs and 
grasses which are quite similar do not mix. CF course, 
there arc notable exceptions to this rule. 


So it is natural that bnman beings of n single 
race should have more or less homogeneous group 
feelmg. And yet America may bo considered as a 
great laboratory, one of whoso experiments has 
demonstrated the vulnerability of racial integrity. 
Among early colonists were French, Irish, Scoten, 
.lews, and many others. Their descendants have now 
disappeared as racial groups and are literally native 
stock. Many are surprised when they hear that some 
of Poston’s old faniiltcB are of Huguenot descent. 
The surnames of many of the early Irish setUers are 
now used as given names as evibneo of distinction. 
Real racial purity is probably pretty rare in Europe. 
Even the .Tewisb contingent shows evidence of a 
mixture. If one consults the anthropologist, certain 
of these individuals have dexsided N^roid features ; 
others appear to be Slavs, and the English Jew 
cannot be distiuguisbed oftentimes from hm Mlow 
countryman. So race does not explain all Europe. 

Religion has often bound persons together with a 
peculiar tie and led to a fanatical allegiance of people 
to each other, and group to group. Obviously, 
religious grouping in Europe eliminates this as a 
potent agent in tlie present dilemma. 

Nationalism Itself does not bear too close a 
scrutiny. One has but to read European history to 
find a most bitter strife between French, German or 
Dutch parties. But one hypothesis is left ; which is, 
that the violent feelings now being engendered are 
but social artifacts, stimulated and kept potent by a 
leadership, though locally considerodt patriotic, stiU 
quite obviously selfish. If we study the habits of 
gregarious animals we find repeated evidence of the 
contagiousness of emotional expression. A note of 
fright sends the whole flock of crows into the air, 
while an air of calm keeps them eating in the field. 

Much has been written lately on the gregarioasDess 
of man, but the contagiousness of emotional expression 
has not been given much place. So the sito^on in 
Europe is perhaps due, more than anything else, Jto 
expressions of fear, anger and hatred on the part of 
persons having dominant positions in the varions 
countries. It is probable that the average citizen in 
every country wishre quiet and peace, to be left alonc^ 
but his emotional life is constantly kept in a state 
of instability by expressions of violent leeliDg on tiie 
part of leaders. Emotions which are continuoudy 
aroused, whether individually or as a group, are hot 
the proverbial barrd of powdler needing but « mi^ 
to cause the explosion. 

Ld us hope fihat there are men whose infine^ 
wOl finally succeed iu calming the turmdl so ihat 
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UiiB generation may be spared the spectacle of another 
outbrrak. 


World Citizenship. 

Carl A. Ross discusses in World Unity the 
arguments for and against world citizcnsliip : 

It must be admitted, however, that this history 
does not fully answer the race objection to world 
organization and when it is disclosed that World 
Citizenship contemplates cooperation between the races, 
the white race, the yellow race and the brown and 
the black, the reaction is that is it a utopian dream, 
that the mere statement is enongh to condemn it. 
The charge is made in the West that World Citizen¬ 
ship wonld be trying to force the dominant white 
race to rub noses with inferior races, the yellow, the 
brown and the black, yes with the igorrote too, while 
the East has a similar superiority complex. 

If the premises of our opponents are sound this 
might prove an unanswerable objection to World 
Citizenship, but who is the one who would do away 
with all the basic civilizations of the earth, who is the 
one who wonld wipe out the culture of many older 
races in the process of reform, who is the one now 
trying to make all races nib noses ? What peace 
principles wonld work the discard of the languages, 
art and literatures of the world ? If you are hot 
sure, read the quotations from Bryce again. We 
wonld not hold a brief for World Citizenship if we 
believed it meant the extinction of races, languages, 
local customs and civilizations now the pride of vast 
imgregations of peoples, either the white race or 
the yellow race whichever should fail to survive the 
long heralded conflict. We believe World Citizenship 
can retain its vital essence while har.monizing ana 
reconciling races. We believe the organization of the 
World Empire should, in direct contrast to the 
organization of the American Empire, include diverse 
rBCcs,'.diverse forms of republican government, diverse 
religions and, as regards local self-government, diverse 
systems of law. We believe this can be accomplished 
without any rubbing of noses offensive to all races 
alike. We also believe the partidpation of Asian 
races in World Empire affairs, that is in affairs now 
exterritorial, would “save the face” of Asia and by 
the same token “save the face” of the West. The 
constitution for the World Empire can and should 
permit and provide for a wide diversity in the 
domestic or local affairs of all nation members. In 
fact it is the only form of world organization where 
such diversity is at all possible. Who are those who 
would have us rub noses with other races and 
peoples ? Clearly those advocating a single citizen- 
wip, an undivided allegiance, those who would give 
the Central Parliament of the World Empire juris¬ 
diction over the local affairs _ of all nations alike, 
those who would by a single allegiance to the 
Empire require it to absorb idl pi^icipafing nations and 
make all people conform to the same set of local 
lawa We do not charge that present day peace' 
advocates oppose any races openly, rather they 
cheerfully oonsort with all races, out in all their 
dealbgs with other races the white man now 
controlling the League group of peace organizaUona 
silently assumes that when any conflict arises the 
dominant, eapitalistie, white man's sysleth U superior 
must survive impmalistieally. It m true that as to 
Itogttages, if the Sffatte man is ErSnoh, he would 
haSHt that the French survive, so flie 


English, so the others, but is this an illus^tion that 
points to unity except through French imperialism, 
English imperialism or other national imperialism i 
As with language, so with finance, so with law, so 
with education, the speaker assumes that the custom 
or practice of his own nation must survive and 
control. Has the League any antidote for this 
nationalistic poison, this imperialism? The literature 
of the I.cague points out only one means by which they 
80 much as claim they may be able to control these 
imperialistic ambitions of races, namely, public opinion. 
These people fail to recognize that there are as many 
kinds of public opinion as there are races or nations. 
Between heathen public opinion and educated public 
opinion there will always be a clash. If you say 
that educated public opinion should survive and 
dominate, perhaps you are right, but this does not 
avoid the clash and the fateful thing is that under 
the League system only one allegiance and citizenship 
can survive on that day when one public opinion, the 
world public opinion, supports the IjC^uo bo 
that it becomes a power competent to maintain world 
peace. In that day there can be no effective 
American public opinion, no effective .Tapan- 
080 or Chinese public opinion and it is easy to see 
that if by a miracle an effective world public opinion 
should conic within the few years requisite to rescue 
the world from its present ills and threatened world 
wars, it could only be an esporanto public opinion. 


Vsurions Debts. 

The Month states the Catholic position about 
usurious debts in the following words : 

It is to bo hoperl that the incubus of debts, 
whether national or international, which is largely 
the result of having a varying standard of value, and 
is at the bottom of muen of the world’s financial 
distress, may induce economic experts to recognize 
the difference between loans for reproductive enter¬ 
prises, for which continued interest may rightly be 
required, and loans which are wholly consumed in 
meeting some immediate need, intermit on which, 
prolonged after the amount has been returned, would 
seem to be of the nature of usury. 1‘rofiMPor Keynes, 
by whose theories President Kooaevelt is said to be 
much influenced, has not hesitated to say ; 

The medieval Church was wise to make a funda¬ 
mental distinction between usury and a shore in 
emergent profits. The war-debts are a case of pure 
usury. (l)aily Mail, December 12, 1932.) 

In practice, those who finance industry, take the 
risks of industry : unproductive ventures generally 
pay no dividends ; but those who finance the Btate 
are guaranteed their interest however their money is 
used. Now, the Pope, in commending the investing 
of superfluous income (“Quadragesimo Anno,” p. 24), 
confines his approval to investments which secure 
“favourable opportunities for employment, provided 
the labour employed produces results which are 
. really useful.” it is to be hoped that, in helping the 
evolution of a “new order in industry’* which may 
emerge from the present chaos, the theologians of the 
Gbui^ will define in greats detail what praoticea 
are r< 2 ally asurious and, therefore, unjust. 


Trade Rivalry Betwwa .Qreat Briiabi and JTapaa 
The Lwing Age baa tbe ibUowing note <>n the 
trade rivalry between Japan and Oreat Britain: 
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Trade Rivalry between Great Britain and Japan 
continues to increase, and now the same London 
journals that were oozing admiration for japan's 
strong policy in Manchuria less than two years ago 
are demanding more embargoes on Japanese goods. 
The Federation of British Industries has submitted to 
the Board of Trade a 'Report on Japanese Competi¬ 
tion' which points out among other things that in 1928 
Great Britain exported seven or eight times as much 
artificial silk as Japan and that in 1932 Japan exported 
more than three times as much as England. Apparently 
not content ‘with the abrogation of the Japanese- 
Indian trade agreement, which has already created 
great hostility to England in Japan, the Saturday 
Review remarks:— 

The struggle of the British manufacturer is hopeless, 
unless the whole Empire pulls together and protects 
adequately Imperial trade. In the cotton trade, the 
Japanese operatives work at one-third of British wages 
if they are male and one-fourth if they are female. 
Moreover, they have a working week of sixty hour 
as against forty-eight in this county. The case is the 
same with wool textiles. The discrepancy in the 
artificial-silk industry is even greater. For example, 
in Japan a spinner of rayon yarn earns I4 j. Id, for 
a six-and-a-half-day week, while in England ISs. 6d. 
is paid for forty-eight hours. Electric lamps arc 
produced as 'a cottage industry' for export, and wages 
range from 2\d, to 3rf. a day for children to 7rf. for 
women and is, for men. In Great Britain a days wage 
in this trade considerably exceeds the earnings of a 
Japanese during a whole week. 

But the Yokohama correspondent of the Morning 
Post has a solution for the trouble. In a dispatch 
entitled, 'The 'Jf'est's Only Chance : Simpler Scale of 
Living,' this commentator points out :— 

The West has failed to learn from Japan how to 
avoid extravagance and luxury . . . Capital and labor 
must be content with profits and wages iow enough 
to compete with all comers . . . Vhen the Lancashire 
capitalist has to pay wages five times higher than the 
wages paid for the same work in Japan, how can 
successful competition be possible ? 

He then goes on to say that England must compete 
against 'labor that is content with life's simplicities and 
considers any wage better than none and adds that 
'it is this simplicity of life that the West must learn.' 
In reply the irreverent 'yaffle', weekly columnist for the 
independent Labor Party's New Leader, says :— 

So we must brace ourselves to the struggle to 
reduce life to the lowest possible level. The fight will 
be hard. When two determined, patriotic nations fight 
with religious fervor to reach the lowest scale of 
living, by the time the fight is over there will be no 
scale and very little living. But that is our aim : it is 
to prove that the only way to get full advantage of 
an industrial system that can produce eveiy'thing is to 
do without everything. The crusade is on. Let us 
prove that a Christian can be an even bigger fool than 
a Shintoist. — 

Hitler’s Berlin 

Clifford 8haj^ writes in the Nm Btatemuin 
about Hitler and the happenings in Germany, 
stating the folloing as facts : 

(1) That Hitler's conquest of the minds and hearts 
of all dasses of Germans, largely since he came into 
power, is now so complete that even if all his Brown 
Shirts and Steel Helmets and the rest Pf his uniformed 
Flowers were to be disbanded to-morrow he would 
^ ^ easily the strongat man In Gemiany, and on 


any appeal to the electorate would be confirmed 
in power by a quite overwhelming majority of votes. 
His natural opponent, the trade unions and the Social 
Democrats, are too divided among themselves, too tired 
of their old leaders, and altogether too half-hearted to 
offer any serious resistance at all. 

(2) That this is a real revolution, a very great event 
in the history of Europe, having enormous popular 
forces behind and beneath it as a foundation—as 
contrasted with the pis alter German revolution of 
1918, which had no foundation at all, when in truth a 
president had to be created merely because an emperor 
had (fled. 

(3) That this revolution is in its essence simply the 
delayed reaction of a great nation against the injustices 
and stupidities of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
indefensible subsequent invasion of the Ruhr > and 
that the strength and depth of this reaction are 
proportionate both to its long delay and to the 
enormity of the blunders of the Allies in general and 
of the French in particular. 

(4) That Hitler is recognized by the whole of the 
political and official intelligentzia as an exceedingly 
able man —easily the ablest leader and spokesman 
that Germany has found at least since the death of 
Dr. Stresemann—if not since very much longer than 
that. 

(5) That Hitler's final step into power has produced 
a psychological effect on the minds of the German 
nation as a whole so rapid and so great that it must 
be seen to be believed. 


Lenm as Revolutionary Leader 
Tlip Piiblicsition of tho socond insbilinciit. of 
Lijiiii’n work.s givp.s an opportunity (,o a nwiowor 
of Thr New Tkpuhlin to attcMiipt an estimate of his 
uchievemonts and gr(«itness : 

The Tenth anniversary of Lenin's death will be 
observed next January. His gtcat co-worker, Trotsky, 
standing before Lenin's tomb on the eve of his own 
exile, is reported to have said, "He is alive, although 
deadt and I am dead, although alive." Here was, 
in fact, a life which has already become almost a 
mythical symbol, pointing into the far future like the 
shadow of some towering prophet. Obscure political 
refugee, leader of exiles, organizer of revolt, directing 
intelligence of a world-shaking social upheaval, token 
of hope to millions of disinherited, figure of doom to 
thousands of wealthy and well born, triumphant 
builder of new road to life: such was the incredible 
career of Vladimir llytch, modest, shabby, thoughtfiil 
little man, wholly incapable of theatricality and, in his 
own eyes, never more than a stubborn champion of 
Marxism and an humble servant of the workers of 
Russia and of the world. 

As judged by its fruits, Lenin's revolutionary 
strategy and tactics must obviously be pronounced a 
work of genius. They rest upon an application of 
Marxian dialectics to class politics in Russia. To 
outsiders it might appear that Lenin made Marxism 
"true" (for Russia) by his intense faith and able 
leadership. But for Lenin himself Marxism was never 
a faith, but a tool for the scientific analysis of social 
and political processes. If at times the apirficatjon 
of the tool led to false results, the fault was not to 
the instrument but In dte user. Usually, however, this 
analytical tedinique enabled Lenin to see reality wHH 
<mtal*deaT sharpn^ and . td iwdah to a nicety th* 
shifting impoaderh^ns of worfd sodety- To dinc^e 
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the strategy itself in summary review is impossible, 
for strategy has significance only in relation to 
topography, leadership, material, morale - in short, to 
the whole theatre of battle and to the total set-up 
behind the scenes. One must read his own words for 
a sense of this background and for an adequate 
conception of Lenin's astute plans of campaign. 
Only a few of the present-day implications of his 
strategy can be touched on here. 

The condition of Social-Democracy in 1933 is 
el^uent testimony to Lenin's acuteness in perceiving, 
thirty years ago, that parliamentary, reformist Socialism 
is not merely forever incapable of achieving its goal, 
but betrays the very cause which it intends to serve. 
The German Social-Democratic Party—-always the 
most impressive section of the Second International-- 
was most bitterly denounced by Lenin for its support 
of the \f'ar in 1914. Now, after twenty years of 
frustration, it has ceased to exist. Its Italian coun¬ 
terpart is likewise dead beyond hope of resurrection. 
In France, England and America, Socialist parties 
continue to drag out their existence without much 
faith in the future. The futility of opportunist, 
revisionist Socialism has become even more apparent 
in the Western democracies than it was in Tsarist 
Russia. All of this Lenin clearly anticipated and 
predicted. 


Air Transport and Spread of Diseases 

Julian Iln.xl»'y writes in 'ihr Morlrrii T/iinkrr : 

The applications of science need not always benefit 
us. Sometimes the changes they bring about may lead 
to serious harm. Too often, the harm is not recognized 
until after the event, but sometimes it can be foreseen, 
and then it may be possible to guard against it. The 
only trouble is that the people who foresee the harm 
arc generally not the people whose business it is to 
guard against it. 

The spread of yellow fever is a case in point, 
where wc can sec possible harm ahead. Pure medical 
science, just over thirty years ago, showed that yellow- 
fever is transmitted by a particular brand of mosquito. 
Applied medical science, aided largely by Rockefeller 
funds, proceeded to take advantage of this knowledge 
and clean up a number of the world's yellow fever 
centres, banishing the disease outright from some, and 
reducing it in others. Now comes another branch of 
applied science, in the form of improved transport 
facilities in general and airplanes in particular, and 
threatens to spread the disease to regions which it has 
nevei^ yet reached, but where all the conditions are 
set for its blazing through crowed populations like a 
flame through dry stubble. But meanwhile the 
knowledge supplied by medical science has made it 
possible for us to foresee the danger and, if we 
choose, to prevent it. 

Hp th(>ii g-w's on tr) pivr' an nccounf of flip 
HprPiu] of Y'cllow ft'VPr from tin- W(>st coast rtf 
Africa (o Smith Anici-ica through slavr* sliipK. 

'This is one of the iiio.sf, tiorriblp of rlij^cHsps, ami, 
Mr. Huxley frairs that it may upmul to Asia 
thi-ouph air transporl. A.** lie on to say ; 

So far, it has not managed to sain a foothold in 
the great continent of Asia. But that it might manage 
to do so is the danger now threatened by improved 
methods of transport. All that is needed is the 
introduction of a few human beings carrying the para¬ 
sites in their blood. The other link in the Chain of 
the disease is already there « the ydlow fever 
mosquito abounds through- the warmer parts of the 


Asiatic continent. If the parasite once gained a 
footing, conditions are appallingly favorable for its 
rapid spread. For one thing, it has now been dis¬ 
covered that other creatures beside man, notably many 
kinds of monkeys, can take the disease. Then the 
human population in many parts, such as India and 
China, is much denser than in the original home of the 
disease » most of the people are illiterate, live 
unhygienic lives, and are full of superstitions and 
prejudices which would make quarantine or any proper 
measures of mosquito-control extremely difficult. Asia, 
in fact, is rather like a powder-magazine waiting for a 
spark. If the disease did arrive, and began to spread, 
it is hard to see what would prevent its causing one 
of the most devastating epidemics in human history, 
before which the Black Death and the Spanish 
influenza might well come to look insignificant. Luckily, 
the sea voyage from any infected area is too long 
for patients to remain infective to mosquitoes, and on 
modern ships water is no longer carried in open butts 
where mosquitoes can breed. The chief danger seems 
to lie in the possible spread of the disease across the 
African continent from west to east, and thence by 
easy stages in native vessels along the coast to India, 

The greater degree of human movement due to 
easier transport, to the stopping of tribal war, and to 
the encouragement of trade, is already having its 
effects. In the years since the 'J^'ar, yellow fever has 
already spread about eight hundred miles further inland 
from the west coast. There still remains a huge tract 
of jungle for it to pass before it reaches the more 
populous open country of East Africa t but motor 
roads and air-lines are coming into use everywhere, 
and these are a real danger. Not only do they make 
it much more likely for human yellow fever carriers 
to get across, but they give new opportunities to the 
mosquitoes. Mosquitoes like shady places, and the 
interior of a closed car or an airplane oifers an 
attractive refuge. 

It is worth trying to imagine what might happen if 
yellow fever really got a hold in India or China. The 
disease seems to be at its most virulent when it 
attacks a population which has not previously been 
exposed to it. It is not uncommon for four out of 
every five patients to die, and in Rio dc Janeiro in 
1898, out of every twenty who took the disease, only 
one escaped. Proper treatment can reduce the danger, 
but proper treatment is not likely to be available in 
remote Asiatic villages. Strict quarantine can prevent 
it from spreading, but in many parts of Asia it is not 
likely that rigid quarantine would be either enforced 
or obeyed. It has been suggested by some authorities 
that the tropical fever called dengue, which is rather 
like a mild yellow fever, in some way protects against 
infection with yellow fever, but recent research gives 
no support to this idea. This disease would in all 
probability spread over tropical and sub-tropical Asia, 
especially round the coasts and up the rivers, flaring 
up into violent epidemics in favorable years, smoulder¬ 
ing dangerously at other times. Millions of people 
would die, until, after some centuries, selection would 
have left a race of survivors somewhat more resistant 
to the parasite. Meanwhile trade would be disorga- 
' nized, and white men would venture there at their 
peril as they did to Sierra Leone and other 
parts of the west coast of Africa in tjie bad old days 
when this was called the Whita Man's Grave, before 
science and sanitation had got to work. It would be 
a disaster of the first i^aenltiid^ and would divide 
the world into two sectors—a pltiguestricken Ewt and 
a West striving to protect itself by isolation and 
quarantine. 






NOTES 



World Peace and Traffic in Arms 
and Ammunition 

Evor since- the establishment of the 
British Empire in India, Britain has managed 
to throw part of her military burden on tin- 
shoulders of this c ountry, which she continues 
to bcai-. This burden will not decrease 
until there is disarmament or reduction of 
armaments aiul lasting world peace and until 
India has complete political autonomy. For 
these rc-asons, in addition to our pacifist 
temiieramont, we are vitally interested in the 
disarmament talks in Europe and America. 
The other day Baron von Ncurath, the 
German l-'oreign Minister, told some foreign 
journalists : 

“!''ully armed nations who were less disposed 
than ever to disarm had no right to talk to 
Germany like a school-master. (Icrmany would 
not listen, she would not submit to the continuance 
of the Versailles spirit and would not accept the 
idea of preliminary’ control of herself before 
control was internationally applied.” 

And today (Sept. 19, 1933) wo read tin- 
following message from Paris : 

Paris, Sept. 18. 

Wide divergences over the powers of the pro¬ 
posed permanent cx)m mission for control of 
armaments were revealed at this morning's meeting 
of British and French statesmen, although M. 
I’aul Boncour declared that there had been some 
rapproachement of views. 

It is feared that no definite advance is likely 
i)efore Captain Eden departs for Home to-morrow 
for similar conversations. 

Although the talks are regarded as vital because 
Geneva, next month, must see either to success 
of the disarmament conference or a resumed race 
for armaments, it is undeniable that French opinion 
has hardened, escecially following Baron von 
Neurath’s promise that the sole alternative to the 
oollapse of disarmament is equality of armament, 
llie fundamentals of the French doctrine are, 
fir^y, no rearmament of G«rmany, secondly, no 


disarmament of I'rancc for five years in ordei- 
to mak(! sure that Goriniiny is ikcq^ing faith and 
thirdly, universal inlcniational control of arma¬ 
ments. 

The only i)oint on whii-h l''ranc(! is likely to 
yield is Germany's probationary period. It is 
understood that Britain is contriving that l-'rancc 
shall promise to disarm to Germany's level at the 
end of the period.— liruic.r. 

But, though, partly according to the 
source of these foreign telegrams, sometimes 
one, sometimes another of the big Powers 
may be blamed for the continuance of the 
war spirit, it is the biggest arms and ammuni¬ 
tion manufacturing and exportiiig countries, 
which are under the thumb of their capitalists, 
that must be reckoned with. The reasons 
ai-e not far to seek. 

Occidental capitalists, particularly fjjiose 
who are engaged in the manufacture of and the 
international tragic in arras and ammunition 
are greatly interested in the perpetuation of 
war. .\mong the forces which go against 
the establishment of lasting peace must be 
reckoned the influence and efforts of these 
men. 

We read in the latest issue (August 10, 
193;{) of the American Vniciijn Policj/ 
Reporls : 

In at leant two, and possibly three, international 
confliets during the past year the efforts of peace 
agencies have been hampered by the activities of 
armament manufacturers. For example, while the 
fiOagne of .Vations and a Committee of Neutrals 
in Washingloii were striving to terminate the 
conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay, European 
and American armament firms were furnisning 
virtually all the war materials used by both 
lidligerents in the Chaco hostilities. In the 
Ijeticia dispute between Colombia and Peru, the 
eftorts of the League were also obstructed by 
shipments, of war materials from four or five of 
the large arms-producing countries. 

The enormous volume of this traffic will 
appear from the following table compiled 
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from the League of Nations statistical year¬ 
book covering the trade of 59 countries and 
49 colonies. 

Tjeague figures show the total value of exports 
Iron) all countries to have been as follows: 


1921 

$42,811,275 

1922 

42,41^,41.3 

1923 

39,419,100 

1924 

45,7(e,2(X) 

1925 

48,102,200 

1926 

51,105,400 

1927 

48,01)0,400 

1928 

.59,239,000 

1929 

64,091,000 

1930 

55,201,500 


These figures do not include military aircraft 
or war vessels and other naval armaments, nor do 
they give any indication of the total production of 
war materials or the total output of the privately 
controlled arms industry-which is many times 
the amount of arms exports. 

Some ten industrial countries manufacture 
war materials on a large scale. These suppli¬ 
ed 93.li per cent of the total exports of arms 
and ammunition recorded in 1930. 

The distribution of world trade in arms among 
these countries is shown in the following table: 

Per cent of total 
exports in lOl-K) 


(treat llritain .-10.8 

France 12.0 

Unital States 11.7 

(V.echosiovakia 9.(1 

Sweden 7.8 

Italy C.8 

The Netherlands 5.4 

Belgium 4.4 

Denmark 1.9 

Japan 1.9 


It will be noted that 55 per cent of the total 
world exporta in 1930 came from three countries— 
(Ireat Britain, Fiance and the United States. The 
private arms industries of these three countries, 
moreover, have been the source of approximately 
75 per cent—more than $459,000,000— of all the war 
materials exported since 1920. 

It has to be borne in mind further that 

Official fi^ues give only a fragmentary picture 
of the British arms shipments to the Far East 
and South America. Statements made in the 
House of Commons, however, reveal that during 

1932 British firms sold 7,735,OCX) rounds of srosll 
arms ammunition to China and 5,000,000 rounds 
to Japan, as compared with a total of 3,718,000 
rounds for all foreign countries in 1930. Since 
1926 Japan has been one of Great Britain’s larg^t 
purchasers of automatic machine guns, buying 
1,220 guns from British firms dnnng these four 
years. In 1932, however, British factories exported 
740 machine guns to Japan—almost doume the 
number exported in the previous year. In March 

1933 Great Britain export^ additional machine 
guns to Japan. Shipments were at the same 
’time being made to China, British firms exporting 
61 machine guns to that country in 1932. Com- 


Mailey declared that British armament firms had 
shown “complete impartiality” during the year in 
supplying arms to both Japan and China. 

Complete impartiality indeed! This 
impartiality means that, while theoretically 
Britain's membership of the League of Nations 
pledges her to promote and maintain 
peace all over the world, she has in 
fact helped both Japan and China to 
fight. And another great Member-State of 
the League, France, also took similar, though 
considerably less part in war: 

The French trade in arms, while considerably 
less than the British, aggregated $124,1)^,900 in 
the decade between 19^ and 1930. 

7Ae Viceroy's ResponsibiUfy for Non- 
conclusion of Peace 

UnilyXoi Chicago writes: 

The refusal of the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, to 
meet Gandhi involves no dmeat or humiliation for 
India. In accordance with the invariable custom 
of his life, the Mahatma was leaving no stone 
unturned to bring reconciliation and peace to the 
Empire. If the agonizing struggle is to continue, 
it must be Britain that decrees it; and Gandhi’s 
manoeuvre has thus placed rcspmisibilily precisely 
where it belongs—at the N’iceroy’s threshold. 
What is constantly ignored in our western judgments 
upon the Indian situation is, first, the hold which 
Gandhi has upon his peoplo~a hold fundamentally 
spiritual and not )>oliticai in character; snu, 
secondly, the principles upon the basis of which 
the Indians are condocUng their cammigu. These 
Xirinciples have nothing of physical power and 
might ill them, and thus know nothing of victory 
and defeat as w'o understand these terms. Gut 
of the very defeat of Gandhi, as wo look at it, 
may come victoi'y, as out of the cross of Jesns 
came triumph. What we know is that India 
has decided to yo on, under the leadership of a 
man of consummate statesmanship and heroic 
spiritual passion. That this decision is satisfactory 
to all but British imperialists is or should be 
manifest. 

Mr, C. F. Andrews on the White 
Paper 

In our IftBt |68ue, page 360, we wrote: 

“Mr. Andrews appears to be under the i^res- 
sion that it would be a calamity if the White 
Paper proposals were not embodied substantially 
in the Constitution Act. lliat is not the prevailing 
Indian opinion.” 

These and similar observations in our Note 
in the last issue, entijtled'."Mr. C. F. Andrews 
on the Heart of England,” were based on the 
interview whicli he gave to the Associated 
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Note he sent ub the followng telegram from 
Poona; 

"My interview on landing gave un¬ 
fortunately wrong impression regarding my 
opinion jof] White Paper. I unhesitatingly 
condemn it as overweighted with safe-guards 
and allowing no tangible financial control. 
[There are] other vital objections also.^' 

Mr. B. C. Chafferjee's Services in 
England fo Bengal Hindus 

The last number of our Revieir, p. 368, 
contained an editorial note on Mr. B. C. 
Chatterjee’s work in England. The very 
prominent Indian from whose letter extracts 
were made in that note has written to us on 
the subject again. Says he : 

"I must boar my testimony to the most 
skilful yet bold and most patriotic manner 
in which he discharged his duties here as a 
member of the Mahasabha Deputation. If 
portions from their evidences arc quoted 
and published in the papers, all mis¬ 
representation will vanish in the air. I 
have no hesitation to say that Bengal cannot 
be too grateful to him for the work he did 
here. But unfortunately the work the 
Mahasabha deputation have begun here is not 
yet finished.” After mentioning details, 
the writer proceeds : "For this purpose the 
presence of Mr. B. C. Chatterjee in London 
in the month of October is very urgently 
needed.” 

In our opinion Mr. B. C. Chatterjee should 
be pressed by Bengal Hindus to proceed to 
England as early as practicable and he should 
comply with their request. 

Rammohun Roy Centenary 

As one belonging to the Brahmo Samaj 
the editor of this journal naturally reveres 
Rammohun Roy, the founder of that religious 
denomination. As a Bengali he honours Ram¬ 
mohun Roy, the distinguished Bengali. As an 
Indian he holds in high regard that great 
modern Indian. 

The homage paid to Rammohun Roy by 
non-Brahmos, non-Bengalis and non-Indians 
cannot but gladden his heart. 

The centenary of the death of Rammohun 
Roy at Bristol on the 27th September, 1833 

59-13 


is going to be celebrated this year in different 
provinces, towns and villages in India, and 
in England and America. This is a proof 
that the great reformer is claimed by Indians 
as an Indian, and outside India by some non- 
Indians at any rate as belonging to all man¬ 
kind—a proof of Sir B. N. Seal's pronounce¬ 
ment that he was a "universal man.” 

Articles on Rammohun Roy, written by 
non-Bengalis, have bean appearing in several 
newspapers outside Bengal, and preparations 
are being made for celebrating the centenary. 
It is being recognised that it is, as the non- 
Bengali and uon-Brahmo editor of Tlie Leader 
calls it in the following editorial article, 

“A (litBAT Occasion 

“For many long years Indians, as a grateful 
people, hare been mebrating with due ceremony 
the death anuirersary of Kaja Rammohun Boy 
who cast off his mortal coil at Bristol on 8ept. 27, 
1S33. The celebration of the day this year, which 
is shortly coming, will assume special significance 
as it happens to be the centenary of his death. 
Rammohun Roy was something more than a 
great Indian: he was the first great man of 
modern India. Almost in every sphere, in 
education, journalism, literature, politics, social 
reform and religion, he was an outstanding figure 
with the supreme distinction that he broke the 
ground where others did not trace a furrow. In 
the choice language of Dr. Tagore, ‘he is the 
great path-maker of this century who has removed 
ponderous obstacles that impeded our progress 
at every step, and initiated us into the present 
Era of world-wide co-operation of humanity.’ To 
celebrate the centenary of the death of so great 
a man is not only a privilege but also a duty, 
and it is but right that adequate arrangemrats 
should be made to observe the day on a biggei 
scale than usual ns befitting the occasion and in 
a manner worthy of the man and of the country. 
Already in Calcutta a comprehensive scheme has 
been developed by representative public men undei 
the distinguished lesmership of the Poet and ao 
appeal made by him, Mr. J. N. Basu, secret^ o: 
the Rammohun Roy centenary committee anc 
Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta, treasurer, to all Indians 
irrespective of caste and creed, to enlist themselvec 
as members of the committee and also contri¬ 
bute to its funds, so that the scheme of celebra- 
bration which include ceremonial functions « 
well as permanent memorials to the Baja’i 
memory, may be eficctivcly carried out. It wai 
but in the nature of things that these centenarj 
celebrations should find (as they are likely to do 
more eloquent and wide-spread manuestation 
in Bengal than in other provinces. It shoulc 
however be borne in mind that if Bammohui 
Roy belonged to Ben^ more, he did not belonj 
to the rest of India less. In fact he belongei 
to humanity. Who can imore the force 0 
Jeremy Bentham’s tribute, to nim as ‘an intonsol’ 
admire and beloved collaborator in the Mside 
of humanity’? May it be hoped that (ha V. 1 
v^l enthnsiastieally join its voice to the 
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choras in BingiDg the glory of Bammohnn, whose 
name is always an inspiration to every good 
cause and noble effort ? It is a great occasion 
which DO province or community in India should 
miss, for much of the progress the country has 
made during the last hundred years can be traced 
to the lofty-minded and high-soulcd endeavours 
of Itammohun Boy.” 

Foreign Appreciations of Rammohun Roy 

Owing to politico-economic causes English¬ 
men in general are not at present in the 
mood to roGOgniise India’s greatness in any 
direction and Indian’s distinction in the 
person of any of their fellow-countrymen. 
But among the British men and women who 
were Rammohun Roy’s contemporaries—even 
among those who were sojourners in India 
—there were many who appreciated his 
achievement and respected and loved him. 
It is not our intention, and it would not 
be possible even if we wanted, to reproduce 
their eulogies here. But an extract may be 
made here from the letter of an English 
sojourner in India who knew Rammohun 
Roy, Mr. J. S. Buckingham, editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, who came out to this 
country in 1818 and had ample opportunities 
to come into close contact with the Raja. 
Wrote he in 1823 : 

“Bammohnn Roy might have had abundant 
opportunities of receiving rewards from the Indian 
(Jovernment, in the shape of offices and appoint¬ 
ments, for his mere neutrality ; but being as 
remarkable for his integrity as he is for his 
attainments, he has pursued his arduous task of 
endeavouring to improve bis countrymen, to beat 
down superstition, and to hasten as much as 
possible those reforms in the religion and govern¬ 
ment of his native laud of which both stand in 
equal need. He has done all this, to the great 
detriment of his private interrats, being rewarded 
by the coldness and jealousy of all the great 
functionaries of Church and State in India, and 
supporting the Unitarian chapel—the Unitarian 
Tress—and the expense of his own publications, 
besides other charitable acts, out of a private 
fortune, of which he devotes more than one-third 
to acts of the purest philanthropy and bene¬ 
volence.” 

From the opinion of a contemporary 
English journalist in India let us pass on to 
what a contemporary French naturalist and 
traveller, Victor Jacquemout, who knew 
Rammohun Roy personally and has left a 
graphic description of the Raja’s features 
and appearance. 

The French scientist wrote in his Voyage 


dans Vlnde, Tome I (Paris, 1841), pp. 183- 
188 : 

“Before coming out to India I knew that he 
was an able orientalist, a subtle logician and an 
irresistible dialectician ; but 1 had no idea that he 
was the best of men. 

“Rammohun Roy is a man of about fifty years 
of age, tall, stout rather than fat, and of a middle 
complexion among the Bengalis. The portrait in 
pronle which they have made here, is a close 
likeness, but the front view is not so good ; his 
eyes are too small for his large face, and his nose 
inclines to the right side. He has a very slight 
moustache ; his hair, rather long behind, is thick 
and curly. There is vigour in his physiognomy, 
and calmness, dignity and ^odness. His dress 
is of the simplest, differing from that of well-to- 
do Indians only in the socks and shoes of 
European pattern which he used instead of 
wearing slippers on bare feet. Ho wore no 
trinkets, not even the sacred thread, unless ho had 
it under his dress. 

“...He never expresses an opinion without taking 
precautions on all sides,... 

“...He has grown in a r^ion of ideas and 
feelings which is higher than the world in which 
his countrymen live ; he lives alone ; and though 
perhaps, the consciousness of the good he is 
accomplishing aftords him a perpetual source of 
satisfaction, ''sadness and melancholy mark his 
grave countenance.” (Translated from the French.) 

In her appreciation of Rammohun Roy 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky speaks of him as 
"one of the purest, most philanthropic and 
enlightened men India ever produced.” In 
her opinion. 

His intellectual power was confessedly very 
great, while his manners were most refined and 
charming and his moral character without a stain. 
Add to this a dauntless moral courage, perfect 
modesty, warm humanitarian bias, patriotism, and 
a fervid religious feeling, and we have before us 
the picture of a man of the noblest type. Buch a 
person was the ideal of a religious reformer. Had 
his constitution been more ragged and his sensi- 
tiveiiesB less acute, he might have lived to see far 
renter fruits of his self-sacrificing labours than 
e did. One searches the record of his life and 
work in vain for any evidence of personal conceit, 
or a disposition to make himself figure as a heaven¬ 
sent messenger. 

Madame Blavatsky writes further :— 

It is said by Miss Martineau that his death was 
hastened by the anguish he felt to see the awful 
living lie that practical Christianity was in its 
stronghold. Mks Maty Carpenter does not touch 
upon this point in her Memoir of his Last Days 
in England, but she prints among other sermons 
that were preached after his decease one by the 
Rev. J. Scott Porter, a Presbyterian clergyman of 
Belhist, Ireland, in which he says that “Offences 
agmnst the laws of ntorality, which arc too often 
passed over as trivial trausnessions in European 
society, excited the deepest norror in him.” And 
this is quite enough to give the colour of truth 
to Miss Martineau^ assertion. 
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In the coarse of his address on Bammohnn 
Roy Professor MaxMuller said ; 

“The German name for prince is ‘furst,’ in 
English first,’ he who is always to the fore, 
he who courts the place of danger, the 
first place in fight and the last in flight. Bach a 
’Furst’ was Bammohun Boy, a true prince, a real 
Baja, if Baja also, like Bex. meant originmly the 
steersman, the man at the helm.’’ 

Professor Sylvain Levi, the French 
orientalist, has said in the course of an address 
on Rammohun Roy : 

.“Baja Bammohun Boy, Father of modern India, 
was one of the most remarkable personalities of 
his age. While representing all that was best in 
the Indian tradition, he showed his special genius 
in a line where the Indians of t<may are the 
weakest—in translating into practice by the force 
of will the dictates of idealism.— He fought with 
phenomenal heroism, against desperate odds, to 
realize his ideal. If India today wanted any 
model to shape her present destiny and future 
history, Bammohun should be the model. He 
was really the first to bring modern India abreast 
of universal history. A profound scholar in 
Sanskrit and Brahminical lore, the Baja’s 
unbounded intellectual curiosity and insatiable 
thirst for discovery of the fundamental unity of 
the human mind, drove him to study the ancient 
Hebrew, Arabic and Persian literatures. . . . His 
phil sophical aenmen, the rare universality of his 
outlook and the courtesy be showed towards his 
Indian as well as Europoan contemporaries ofiposcd 
to his views, go to make him a great man in the 
real sense of the term.’’ 

It is unnneoBsary to discuss here the 
advantages aud disadvantages of the educa¬ 
tion through the medium of English and 
according to some Western system which 
Indians have been receiving for generations. 
This education has promoted our intellectual, 
moral, social and political progress, enabled 
ns to share in international culture and 
progress and has, in any case, enabled many 
to earn their living. Much of the credit for 
the introduction of this system of education 
belongs to Rammohun. In the Cambridge 
History of India, Vol. VI, page 110, we are 
told that 'It is important to notice that the 
strongest influence in bringing this 'English 
Party^ [which advocated English education in 
India] into existence were, the petition of 
Rammohun Roy [to Lord Amherst] and the 
practical experience of the Committee.'^ There 
are distinct echoes of Rammohun's letter to 
Lord Amherst in Macaulay's Minute advocat¬ 
ing Euglish education. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on the 
Problem of India 

In the course of the interview which 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru gave to The T^onecr 
after his release from jail, he said that the 
problem of India was more economic than 
political. His view, which was well known 
before this interview, is that society based on 
capitalism and the existence of privileged 
classes has become effete and harmful and 
that it required to be reconstructed. He does 
not want the reconstruction to be exactly on 
the Russian model, but somewhat on Russian 
lines. In his view Swaraj was wanted for 
reducing the cost of the administration and 
lightening the burden on the peasantry. But, 
according to Sir Malcolm Hailey, provincial 
autonomy will increase the coat by crores of 
rupees. The material condition of the masses 
cannot be improved without iuterfering with 
vested interests. 

All efforts for securing to the producers 
of wealth their just dues and rights deserve 
support aud we have, therefore, every 
sympathy with Pandit Jawaharlal’s object. 

Whether it is said that the problem of' 
India is more economic than political or that 
it is more political than economic, the 
problem is undoubtedly both political and 
economic. And it is social, too. India's 
economic problem is due to a ^eat extent 
to her political condition. If society has to 
be reconstructed on an equitable economic 
foundation, the rebuilders of society on such 
a basis must have irresistible political power. 
Not to speak of such thoroughly radical 
reconstruction as has been accomplished in 
Russia, even a less thoroughgoing reconstruc¬ 
tion would require the possession of supreme 
political power. This means that power 
must pass from British into Indian bauds. 
The question is whether this transfer of power 
can be achieved more easily and speedily by 
Congress leaders engaging in a fight with 
British imperialists and capitalists, Indian 
princes, and Indian capitalists and landlords 
simultaneonsly, or by all classes of Indians id 
British India engaging in a joint stru§^le for 
wresting power from British imperialists sod .: 
capltalistB. We are not among those who , 
think that Congress has achieved 
and that the Non-co-operation movement 
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been an utter failure. We are fully aware 
of its great subjective achievements. But so 
far as the objective aspect is concerned, the 
British Government has proved the stronger 
of the two antagonists. It is true that neither 
the landlords nor the industrial and mercantile 
magnates have sided with the Congress in 
a body or in considerable numbers. But it 
is well known that many of the latter— 
particularly on the Bombay side—have 
contributed to Congress finance. So it cannot 
be said that they have been as inimical to 
the Congress movement as British imperialists. 
The question, therefore, arises whether—to 
put it on no higher ground—it would be wise 
strategy to antagonize influential classes of 
Indians, who are not all hostile to the masses 
nor quite insignificant in numbers. 

The Russian solution of the economic, 
political and social problem has not been 
accepted as final p it has yet to stand the 
test of time. In Italy and Germany and to 
a less pronounced extent, in some other 
countries, a different solution is being 
attempted. Perhaps, neither of the two kinds 
of solutions is right. 

In the European countries under refer¬ 
ence, the struggle has been between parties 
who are natives of the soil. If in India 
there be a struggle of the kind implied in 
the programme adumbrated by Mr. Nehru, 
there will be more parties than two, one 
additional parly consisting of British 
foreigners. Would Congress, which has not 
been a match for only one party, bo more 
than a match for more parties than one 
combined ? 

We know we shall be accused of being 
timid and faint hearted and worldly-wise and 
prudent. We never have been nor claimed 
to be heroic. What appears to us to be true 
is that sometimes wisdom is miscalled worldly 
prudence. We have never been enamoured 
of class struggles. Countrywide class 
struggles should not be considered inevitable. 
If the League of Nations and pacifists 
think that disputes between nations can 
be settled by arbritration, as they have 
been in some minor cases at least, there is no 
reason why disagreements between classes^ 
forming part of the same nation, should be 
oondid&ed unamenable to the same treatment. 


There are in India communal, linguistic, 
provincial and caste dissensions. Some 
persons appear to think that if class strug¬ 
gles were introduced, all the other dissensions 
would disappear. We do not think that 
would be the case. The recent starting of 
trade unions, chambers of commerce, literary 
societies, etc., on communal lines does not 
appear to show that class struggles would 
swallow up all other struggles. On the 
contrary, they would introduce an additional 
disruptive force. 

Mr. Nehru Witt Nof Leave India. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told The Pioneer 
interviewer that he had no idea of leaving 
India to go abroad. Perhaps the fact that 
two of our leading political workers have 
been abroad for some time suggested the idea 
that Mr. Nehru also might or would follow 
suit. But Mr Yitbalbhai Patel and Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose have gone abroad for 
medical treatment. May Pandit Jawaharlal 
never stand in need of going abroad in search 
of health,—not at least in similar circumstan¬ 
ces. 

There is an appalling amount of ignorance 
regarding India in foreign countries. Both 
Mr. Patel and Mr. Bose have done their bit 
for removing this ignorance. More work in 
that direction requires to be done continually, 
in order that India’s cause may have the 
moral support of those foreigners who are 
humanitarians and lovers of freedom. 

Indians living outside India cannot lead 
any political party in India. They cannot 
keep themselves in close touch with the 
members of the party and abreast of events. 
The distance is great and the means of com¬ 
munication are entirely under the control of 
non-Indians. Even non-revolutionary and 
non-seditious pronouncements, like some of 
those of Messrs. Patel and Bose, are 
prevented from being reproduced and 
circulated. 

The cases of Irish, Hungarian and Italian 
patriots working outside their native lands 
cannot be treatea as precedents or parrallels. 
An Asiatic and non-Christian oountiy cannot 
expect to rouse the same sympathy in 
Western Christendom as European and 
Christian countries. 
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There is another important diiferenoe. 
Neither Italy, nor Hangary, nor Ireland 
provided industrial countries with such a big 
market for manufactured goods as industrially 
^backward India does. India can advance 
industrially to an appreciable extent if she 
becomes politically autonomous. But if she 
became industrially advanced she would cease 
to be such a big market as she is now for the 
classes of foreign manufactured goods 
exported to this country. Why then should 
industrial nations help her to be politically 
autonomous, which would be synonymous 
with comparative economic independence ? 

Self-exile of political leaders is not to be 
preferred. Their work lies primarily in India. 
But, of course, if any politically-minded 
Indian is or feels obliged to leave India for 
any reason, he will naturally serve the 
Motherland from abroad in all the ways 
he can. 

Pandif Jawaharlal on fhe White Paper 

Pandit Jawaharlal has expressed the 
opinion that the White Paper is utterly 
worthless. He is glad that it is so ; as, if it 
bad been partly good and partly bad, it would 
have been more difficult to reject it. He 
is right. 

Press Statement Relating to 
Cellular Jail Prisoners in the Andamans 

The following Press statement was issued 
•early in September over the signatures of 
Dr. Babindranath Tagore, Sir P. C. Ray and 
others : 

“The recent deaths of three of the hiinger- 
Birikers in the Andamans Cellular Jail—Messrs. 
Mahabir Singh, Mankrishna Namadas, and Mohit 
Maitra—have roused grave fears and inisgivingB 
in the minds of the public. The Government may 
have their own explanations for these deaths, but 
the fears and anxieties of the public cannot be 
allayed unless a searching enquiry into the 
circumstances leading to these deaths is instituted 
by the Government. Moreover, from the Govern¬ 
ment communique and newspaper reports, it 
appears that the grievances which led the prisoners 
to resort to hunger-strike in May last were quite 
legitimate. They only asked for such reasonable 
ammiiiies as the supply of light at night in the 
• 0 ^, supply of suitable diet, supply of weekly 
newspapers and permission to have usual intwviews 
and to receive money (to be kept in the Jailor’s 
custody) for nersonal expenditufe. The public 
has an impression that the nunger-strike was given 


up after 45 days on an assurance given to the 
prisoners that all thdr grievances would be looked 
into. It is reported in the newspapers that the 
Home Member has stated in the Legislative 
Assembly that some of the grievances of these 
prisoners have been recently removed. But what 
is wanted is that all the grievances should be 
removed. 

“The public is also alarmed at the report that 
prisoners in the various provincial Jails were 
selected for transfer to the Andamans irrespective 
of their conduct in those Jails, and that the 
majority of the prisoners so transferred bad not 
been sentenced to transportation but to various 
terms of imprisonment, being as low as 4 years 
in some cases. It is further difficult to under¬ 
stand why prisoners who had already served out 
a considerable portion of their terms of 'imprison¬ 
ment in Indian Jails, should now be required to 
complete the rest of their terms—in many cases, 
peTliap.s, only three or four years-in the Anda¬ 
mans. 

“We wish to lay emphasis on the fact that the 
present action of the Government of India have 
gone Rgainst their definite decision in 1926, after 
the publication of the report of the Indian Jails 
Committee in 1919, to send to the Andamans only 
those prisoners who express a willingness to go. 

“Finally we ui^ that the Government owe it to 
themselves, as much as to the public, to repatriate 
to India, without further delay, the hundrM and 
odd political prisoners who have been sent to 
these unhealthy islands in the teeth of popular 
protest; and we earnestly request the Government 
henceforward to stop altogether the transfer of 
compulsory transportation of any class of convicts 
to tne Andamans.'’ 

The signatories to the statement iuoluded 

Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore, Achi^a P. C. Boy, 
Sm. Basanti Debi, Sm. Sarojini Naidu. Mrs. 
Nellie Sen-Gupta, Maulana Abul Kslam Azad, 
Eev. C. F. Andrews, Mr. C. Y, Chintamani, 
Pandit Jawidiarlal Nehru, Mr. B. G. Horniman, 
Sir Devaprasad Barvadhikary, 8j. Bamananda 
Chatterjee, Mr. Batyamurti, Dr. Mohammad Alam, 
Mr. P. B. Das (Patna), Mr. Asof Ali (Ddhi), 
Mr. M. C. Chagla (Bombay), Mr. Jamnadas 
Mcbta, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu (Mayor of 
Calcutta), Mr. Hirendra Nath Dutt, Mr. Nalini 
^njan Barker, Kumar Bbibshekhareswar Boy, 
Mr. T. C. Goswami, Messrs. Amritlal Ojha, MessiV. 
Mujibar Bahaman, D. P. Khaitan, Narendra 
Kumar Basu, A. K. Faziul Haque, Abdul Karim 
Devendra Lai Khan (Narajole), Bhantishekhareswar 
Boy, P. C. Boy, Batyananda Ikise, B. C. Chatterjee, 
Kiron Shankar Boy, Bama Piosad Mnkheijee, 
Baroda Proaanna Pain, B. N. Basmal, Bbyuna 
Prasad Mukheijee, N, C. Chunder, J. C, Gupta, 
Kiahori Mohan Chowdhury, Prof. Nrlpendra 
Chandra Banerjee and Dr. N. 0. Sen Gupta. 

The editor of this B&tnew was among tihe 
signatories to this statement. When signing 
it, be did not have any expeotation or hope , 
tkat our prestige-ridden and strong Govern¬ 
ment would be influenced by it Sott^baif 
not surprised us in the {east to learn ib|| 
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Sir Harry Haig bas said in the Council of 
State : 

“I should like to make it plain that 
Government have no intention of bein^ deflected 
« from their policy in regard to thia terrorist 
menace either by hunger-strikes of prisoners or 
by resolutions and manifestoes basea on mis¬ 
understandings and misrepresentations.” 

The statement which we signed was not 
based on any misunderstanding or misrepre¬ 
sentation. The only sentence in it which 
Sir Harry Haig has corrected is where it 
was written that the hunger-strikers broke 
their fast on an assurance being given that 
their grievances would be looked into. He 
has said there was no such assurance given. 

We signed the statement and agreed to 
its publication as a matter of public duty. 
For long years past efforts have been made 
in England and other countries to reform 
and effect improvements in prison adminis¬ 
tration and prison reform. The reformers 
have not had any sympathy with crime, but 
they have certainly had sympathy with the 
prisoners as human beings. They have 
believed that punishment ought to be refor¬ 
mative, not vindictive. It is in the spirit and 
on the principles of prison reformers of all 
countries that, we believe, the signatories 
signed the document If we may make a 
profane application of a sacred text, we may 
say that we acted according to the Gita text; 

''Karmanyevfldhikrtraste mS phaleshu 
kadfichana,'^ 

"Your right is to do the work, not to the 
fruit thereof.” 


''Miscellaneous Signatures'* 

Nemesis overtakes the far-famed as well 
as the obscure, and sometimes by way of 
unintended humour but intentional innuendo 
and sarcasm. 

In our last January number, page 2, 
Rabindranath Tagore referred to the sense 
of superiority of Englishmen in India in the 
following words : 


“Every individual EDglishman in India, be h( 
a planter, station master, shop assistant, dentia 
or hotel keeper, head clerk of a merchant ofBce 
whatever may be his character, culture ant 
capacity, cannot help being strongly obsessed b; 
a sense of almost personal ownership with lemn 
to India. As an Englishman he meets everywher 
in this country with special concesedtm ant 


consideration to which he is not acenatomed 
among his own people and which he cmi nev« 
naturally claim for any uncommon g^ft of his 
own. Everything in India eveiy moment en- 
oouri^es in him a dangeroasly exaggmted 
oonsciousnesB of superiority and of politiou 
overlordship merely owing to the accident of hia 
birth. No wonder that it completely damagm 
the mind and character of the avera^ man imo 
belongs to the vast majority of the mediocre.” 

In the speech which Sir Harry Haig 
delivered in the Council of State in relation 
to the Andamans as a penal settlement, he 
referred to the signatures to the statement 
printed in the previous note as "miscellaneous 
signatures.” This attempt at sarcasm, which 
hits but does not wound Rabindranath Tagore 
and the other signatories, ought to have 
come from some one belonging to some of 
the classes of Englishmen named by the poet, 
to none of which Sir Harry belongs. And 
he is certainly not a mediocre. But it has 
come from him. Therein lies the humour of 
the situation. 

To bo thrown into the category of the 
"miscellaneous,” to bo included among the 
crowd, is rather a compliment in these 
democratic days, we should presume. 

Perhaps when Sir Harry Haig wanted to 
be vivacious, he did not suspect that by 
calling the signatures "miscellaneous” he 
was stressing the importance of the document 
The signatories to it, women and men of 
distinction in their several walks of life, 
belong to different races, rel^ous commu¬ 
nities, political sections, professions and 
occupations. It is such a document which 
Sir Harry Haig has brushed aside and yet at 
the same time professed to be desirous of 
"building up a continuous and active public 
opinion.” Is there, can there be a public 
opinion in India which is not the opinion of 
the classes, sections, religious communities, 
professions and occupations represented 
by the signatories ? 


Sir Harry Haig Hits Mahatma Gandhi 
Sir Harry^s speech contains the following 
passage : 

Mr. Gandhi alone, as far as I have observed, 
among Indian puhlio men, thought fit, while 
deploring the munlMr of Mr. But;^ to ^ explain 
that wimt he eaited the wrongs committed by 
Government led to tin eotomisebn of these crimes, 
and it is a short step, as ^ter experioaoe has 
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«howD ua in the post, from anch explanations of 
the causes of murder to sympathy with the 
murderers, 'fhe other fact is that one of the 
first public acts of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after 
his recent release from prison was to include his 
name among a list of miscellaneous signatures to 
a manifesto which, whatever may have been its 
primary object, inust have the effect of keeping 
mive.a feeling or sympathy for the terrorist prisoners 
in the Andamans. 

So, “explanations of the causes of murder” 
lio very close to “sympathy with the 
murderers.” 

Two days after the murder of Mr. Burge, 
the late magistrate of Midnapur, The 
Statesman wrote as follows editorially : 

“The Royalist executive, ns soon as it began 
to devote itself to the qaestioD, soon discovered 
that there must bo very deep reasons, indeed, which 
led every Viceroy to advocate mform and to realize 
that Indians have now a tremendous permanent 
grievance in the attempt to govern India from 
White-hall. Moreover, despite the nitwits of the 
Daily Mail, it just cannot be done, and so long 
as the attempt is persisted in. so long as some 
Salisbury sitting at home can publicly thrust in 
an oar to make the task of the King’s representa¬ 
tive more difficult, so long as India’s economic 
problems are viewed in the last resort, not from 
the angle of India’s economic interests, bat 
accordmg to the views of Mr, Montagu Norman 
or some City banker, so long as the lielief exists 
that avenues of employment and careers are denied 
to Indians and that the bridge betweeu the 
governing and the governed is only a draw-bridge 
that can be swung up from the moat at will, 
leaving authority inaccessible in a fortress, instead 
of being the organ of the public, just so long will 
yon have underground revolution, and just so long 
will you have assassinations, the number of which 
only the permanent application of the stenicst 
methods can possibly keep in check. We have 
to cohose between transfer of responsibility from 
Westminster to Indian soil or the permanent 
application of something approaching martial 
law. 

Another Anglo-Indiau paper. The 'limes 
of India of Bombay, wrote in its issue of the 
11th September, 

But side by side with the sternest repression 
of political crime stejM must be taken to -cure the 
disease from which Bengal is suffering. Terrorism 
has its roots in political and economic discontent 
and no r^ressive measures, however severe, can 
protect all Government olficers all the time from 
the assassin’s bullet. 

We have never heard it advocated that with¬ 
holding a cure is the best way to treat a disease. 

So with Bengal.We can only hope that 

with the advent of provincial autonomy and a 
large measure of responsibility at the centre the 
mainsprings of terrorism wiil disappear. And in 
thdr disappearance public opinion must play a 
hucige part. 

Does Sir Harry Haig think thitt from 
these “^lanatioQS of the oaiiaes of morder,” 


“it is a short step to sympathy with tho 
murderers ?” We do not think that Malmtma 
Gandhi was guilty of sympathy with crime, 
any more than these Anglo-Indian papers. 

In his letters to Viceroy Lord Minto Lord 
Morley as Secretary of Stat(f for India wrote ; 

“It is not you nor I who are responsible for 
‘unrest,’ but the over-eonffdont and over-worked 
Tchinoviks who have had India in their hands 
for fifty years past.’’ 

Again : 

“We must keep order, but excess of severity is 
not the path to order. On the c-ontrary, it is the 
path to the bomb.” 

We do not think Lord Morloy can be 
logically held guilty of sympathizing with 
^unrest’ and bomb-throwing on the ground of 
his having written these sentmices. 

**Political Prisoners*' and '^Terrorists" 

Sir Harry Haig waxed indignant in liis 
speech over the fact that the inmates of the 
Andamans Cellular Jail had been referred to, 
not as “terrorists,” but as “political prisoners.” 
We are not sure whether they were all really 
guilty of terrorism. But let us assume they 
were. Webster defines “terrorism” as “a 
mode of governing, or of opposing govern¬ 
ment, by intimidation.” We presume this 
“mode of opposing government by intimidation” 
is a political mode, and hence those, who are 
guilty of it are political criminals, becoming 
political prisoners when in jail. The 
signatories to the manifesto did not want 
to minimize the guilt of these men by 
describing them as political prisoners. They 
know that their acts are of a different charac<- 
ter from the technical offences of civil 
disobedience prisoners. It is the Govern¬ 
ment, of which Sir Harry Haig is a spokesman, 
which in practice does not make any distinc¬ 
tion in tho treatment of civil disobedience 
prisoners and other prisoners undergoing 
rigorous imprisonment in jails in India. 

Morally Injurious Cinema Films 

In cinema houses those foreign iilm 9 
which have a sex appeal or crime appeal 
are among the pictures that draw the most 
crowded houses. They are thp most harmful 
to the morals of the people, particalwrly of 
young folk. 
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Soviet Russia possesses the largest 
number of cinema houses of all countries 
in the world. But the films mostly exhibited 
there are educational and connected with 
political propaganda. In India it is very 
rarely that educational films are exhibited. 
As for political propaganda, the people do 
not or perhaps cannot have recourse to 
cinema houses for that purpose, and the 
Government have not used this method to 
any appreciable extent. 

As regards the harm done to children 
by certain classes of films, the following 
extract from The Guardmn of Madras will 
be found informing and instructive : 

About four years ago, at the instance of the 
Motion Picture Research Council, the Payne Fund 
(New York) undertook to organize a thorough study 
of the eifects of the cinema on children. The 
results of the inquiry conducted by scientists have 
been summarized in a volume published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A conservative estimate of 77,000,000 has been 
made as the number of weekly admissions to 
cinema in the United States. Of these, 28,000,000 
are minors, 11,000,000 of them being thirteen 
years of age and younger. While certain very 
excellent pictures are shown from time to time, 
an examination of 1,5(X) feature pictures showed 
that the average is “heavily weighted with sex and 
crime pictures.” The youngest children carry 
away “at least .'>2 per cent of what their parents 
would carry away from ajiy given picture.” From 
the second grade to the second year of high 
school the children tested seemed to retain best 
such subjects as sports, crime, acts of violence, 
and titles. By means of a hypnograph the rest¬ 
lessness of children in their sleep after seeing 
motion pictures was tested, the ex^riment cover¬ 
ing 6,650 “child nights of sleep.” On an average 
the boys after “seeing a movie showed an increase 
of about 26 per cent in their mobility over the 
amount peculiar to them in normal sleep, and 
girls about 14 per cent.” 

It was found that children’s attitudes can be 
effectually changed by viewing pictures. “A pro- 
Chinese picture makes the children more pro- 
Chinese, an anti-negro picture makes them anti- 
negro.” These eifects are long continued. Children 
who attended movies frequently “averaged lower 
in deportment records, and, in school work, are 
rated lower by their teachers, are leas co-operative, 
less self-controlled, more deceptive, and less 
emotionally stable.” Testimony was accumulated 
showing tnat many young criminals attribute their 
adoption of a criminal . manner of life to the 
infiuence of the movira. This was considered to 
be especially true in “high rate delinquency en¬ 
vironments.” 

Dr, Charters writes in the introduction that the 
cinema “is powerful to an unexpected degree in 
acting the information, attitudes, emorional ex¬ 
periences and conduct patterns of diildren } that 
the content of current commercial motion pictures 
consritutes a valid basis for appr^ension about 


thdr influence upon children ; and that the com¬ 
mercial movies present a critical and complicaled 
situation in which the whole-hearted and sincere 
co-operation of the producers with parents and 
public is essential to discover how to use motion 
pictures to the best advantage of children.” 

This is so far as children’s morals are 
concerned. Some cinema houses may affect 
their health, too, because of the vitiated and 
stuffy atmosphere, and injure their eye-sight, 
unless specif precautions are taken. 

Eastern Civilization Dominated by^ 
and Different fromt Western Civiliza¬ 
tion 

Mr. H. G. Wells writes in his book, 

“ What Are We To Do With Our Lives ?” 
about 

...the complex, progressive, highly industrialized 
communities...of the Atlantic typo. These com¬ 
munities have developed farthest in the direction 
of mechanlcalization, and they are so much more 
efficient and powerful that they now dominate 
the rest of the world. India, China, Bussia, Africa, 
present mrlanges of social systems, thrown 
together, outpaced, overstrained, shattered, invad^, 
exploited and more or less subjugated by the finance, 
machinery, and political aggressions of the Atlantic, 
Baltic, and Mediterranean civilizations. In many 
ways they have an air of assimilating themselves 
to that civilization, evolving modern types and 
classes and abandoning much of their distinctive 
traditions. But what they take from the West 
is mainly the new developments, the material 
achievements, rather than the social and political 
achievements, that, empowered by modern 
inventions, have won their way to world pre¬ 
dominance. They may imitate European nationalism 
to a ccrtiun extent, for them it becomes a 
convenient form of self-assertion, against the 
pressure of a realized practical social and political 
inferiority: but the degree to which they will and 
can lake over the social assui^tions and habits 
of the long established European-American 
hierarchy is probably very restrictol. Their 
nationalism will remain lar^ly indigenous; the 
social traditions to which they will try to make 
the new material forces subservient will be 
traditions to which they will try to make the 
new material forces subservient, will be traditions 
of an Orient life widely diflerent from the original 
life of Europe.”—TFAat Are We To Do Wit/i Our 
Lives'! by H. 0^. Wells, Heinemann, 1931. 
Ch. XII, pp. 86-87. 

German and Indian Civil Servants 

It was proposed, aud perhaps the 
proposal has been by now carried out, that 
German Givil Servsints should be prohibited 
from spending their holidays outside 
Germany, on the ground that, as ^eir salaries 
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are paid from Germany *b revenues, they should 
spend their income at home. If such a rule 
-W^re made in India, the Indian Civil Service 
men, most of whom are Britishers, would 
say that their “home” being Britain, it was 
only right that they should spend their 
money there, and that Indian revenues were 
part of Empire funds ! 

Rice-eafers Need Not Despair / 

Mr. Jotaro Yamamoto, a former president 
of the South Manchurian Railway, spoke 
thus on a recent occasion : 

If Japan were a nation which ate a lot of meat 
and wheat, which wore wollen clothing and were 
dependent upon a neat many international 
commodities, wo should be on the verge of a 
revolution. But fortunately—or unfortunately—our 
people eat rice and fish, wear cheap clothing, and 
are almost entirely divorced from the international 
markets in the essentials of living. 

While the fact that a rice-eating people can 
be progressive, intelligent, brave and efficient 
in peace and war should serve to inspirit the 
rice-eaters of India, they should remember 
that they have not got a national government, 
nor the universal education prevalent in 
Japan, nor the burning patriotism of the 
Japanese, nor their health and efficiency. 

Those Indians who have become most 
accustomed to the use of unessential foreign 
articles perhaps feel the unemployment 
problem most acutely. The simple indigen¬ 
ous style of living partially blunts the edge 
of that problem. 

Pacifism in American Colleges 

The World Tomorrow writes : 

lu the war poll sponsored by the Intercollegiate 
Disarmament Council, the National Student 
Federation and the Brown Daily TIeraltl, 22,612 
ballots were cast by students at 65 colleges in 
27 states of the Union. Three alternatives were 
presented: first, the uncompromising pacifist 
imsition of refusing to fight in or support any 
war whatsoever; second, wilungness to fight only 
in case of actual invasion of American soil; and 
third, willingness to participate in war when 
■oalled on to do so by the government. Of the 
total number, H9 per cent voted os uncompromising 
pacifists, 33 per cent os being willing to partici¬ 
pate only in case of invasion, and 28 per cent 
as being ready to support any war declared by 
their government, the respkitive number of votes 
being 8,415, 7.^1 and 6,089. 

The institutions with the highest number of 
complete pacifists were University of Cincinnati, 
1,742 ; Tulane, 552 ; University of Chicago, 548; 
^elledey, 4(®; Ohio State tlaiversity, 308; 
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Vassar, 301: Columbia, 293 ; Amherst, 264; Dans, 
254 ; Smith, 250; Oo%ate, 236 ; Harvard, ?21; 
Yale, 313. The largest number of votes for the 
second position of refnsing to fight except in 
case of invasion were Chicago, 746; Columbia, 
522 ; Miami, 614 ; Ohio Wesleyan, 474 ; Yale, 
459 ; Harvard, 411 ; Brown, 410 ; Boston, 375 ; 
Amherst, 333. 

These statistics have rightly led the 
American journal to observe : 

This vote undoubtedly reveals a rising tide of 
pacifism in American colleges, as is also the case 
at Oxford and other British universities. It will 
be noted that 72 per cent of the persons voting 
indicated a refusal to fight or a willingness only 
ill case of actual invasion, while only 28 per cent 
rook the position which is normally regarded as 
the '‘patriotic ’ one. 

Coming at a time when the international 
clouds arc ominously black, this substantial growth 
in war resistance on the American campus is 
heartily to bo acclaimed. Now is the time for 
students to stand up and bo counted among 
those rational patriots who refuse to offer 
themselves as canuoii fodder, but who choose to 
serve in ways that arc genuinely patriotic. 

Sir Harry's Reasons for ''Breach 
of Promise'* relating to 
the Andamans 

Sir Harry Haig has admitted that in 1921 
Government announced their decision to 
abandon the Andamans as a penal settlement^ 
but has said that it was found in 1923 that 
'^it was necessary to re-open the transporta¬ 
tion of new prisoners." He has also said 
that ‘'the penal settlement was never closed 
and the cellular jail had never been closed." 
This non-closing was a minor breach of 
promise, which cannot excuse the re-opening 
of transportation of new prisoners, which is 
a major breach of a solemn assurance. 

Let us briefly examine Sir Harry’s reasons 
for this re-opening. 

(1) Danger of prisoners communicating 
with fellow-conspirators outside, and .such 
actual communication. 

For this the jail administration and the 
jail officers were to blame. The administra¬ 
tion ought to have been improved, and 
incompetent jail officers replaced by competent 
ones. 

(2) Danger of escape of these prisoners 
and deplorable effect on discipline. 

But prisoners of other kinds also some¬ 
times escape. All prisoners of fbose otjier 
kinds also ought, tberefore> to be sent to jffie 
Andamans. Are they ? 
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Tho remedy lies in better jail administra¬ 
tion and more competent officers. 

(1) and (2) What do the Governments 
of those civilized countries do which have 
no islands to be used as penal settlements ? 
But perhaps those countries have no terrorism 
as explained by Webster. 

(3) Serious overcrowding in jails. 

Government can spend and have spent 
crores of rupees on their pet projects, they 
have spent lakhs on building special jails 
for civil disobedience prisoners. It was not 
in the least impossible for them to build new 
jails for teiTCrists. 

What is done in those civilized countries 
which have no Andamans ? 

Sir Harry Haig said in his speech that 
"transportation was placed on a voluntary 
basis.” But the "terrorist” prisoners are 
transported, we believe, without their consent. 

We have read the full text of Sir Harry 
Haig’s speech in explanation and defemeo of 
Government’s policy relating to the use of 
the Andamans as a penal settlement. We 
are not convinced by it. Thc! reasons which 
led Government to decide to close the 
Andamans as a penal settlement—at least tho 
more impartant of the reasons—still exist. 

Reasons Why Governmenf Decided 
To Close (he Andamans 

On the 11th of March, 1921, Sir William 
Vincent said in the Legislative Assembly ; 

“We have now after consultation with the 
Secretary .of State decided, subject of course to 
any advice from this Assembly, because this is a 
matter on which the influence of the legislature 
may very properly be exorcised, to abandon the 
penal settlement altogether.” 

He also asked : 

“May I ask one question 7 1 am very anxious 
to know in connection with this question of the 
Andaman settlement whether the action proposed 
by the Government has the 'approval of the 
Assembly.” The M. I* A.b replied : “Yes, sir.’ 

This anxiety to ascertain the opinion of 
the r^^fresentatives of the public is absent 
to-day. The reasons given by Sir William 
Vincent for Government’s decision were as 
follows: 

“For some years we have have had misgivings 
about tins 8ettlement....It is at a great dmtance 
from the headquarters of Government, and it is 
impossible for os to contrd or supervise work 


efiectiveiy, and the Settlement is also unamenable 
to outeide influenoes.” 

None of these conditions have changed. 

Mr. Nehru's Reply fo Sir Harry 
Haig 

Sir Harry Haig’s reference in his speech 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has elicited the 
following reply from the latter : 

8k Harry Haig has done me the honour of 
referring to me in that august and ponderous 
.Assembly and the Council of State, He has 
mentions thc &ct that one of my first public acts 
after my release from prison was to add my name 
to the manifesto about tho condition of prisoners 
in the Andaman Islands. 

Evidently, he expected that long stay in British 
risons in India must have dulled my feelings of 
umanity and my sensibility to human sufiering. 

I am giM to assure him that I have managed 
to retain these feelings and sentiments inspite of 
the coarse of treatment that tho British Govern¬ 
ment in India had prescribed for me from time 
to time. 

Indeed, the manifesto expressed very feebly what 
I felt, in the matter. Personally, I was not very 
desirous of making any demands on the Govern¬ 
ment, ho?pever obvious and humanitarian they 
might be, through this manifesto ; for long 
experience has taught me that humanity or reason 
have little place in the mental equipment of 
some high officials of the Government. Indeed, 
I had pointed this out in my letter, which 
apparently was not published, by the organisers of 
the manifesto. Apart from other considerations, 
I am perfectly happy to have my name included 
in a “list of miscellaneous signatures” which 
contains the honoured names of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and Acharya P. C. It^. 

I am an admirer of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, but I have not taken my ideas of crime 
and punishment from them. Sir Harry Haig no 
doubt has taken the Mikado, that Monarch whose 
“object Bnblime” was to “make the punishment 
6t the crime” and is practising these Gilbertian 
theories on unhappy prisoners in Indian prisons 
and especially in prisons in the Andamans. He 
will excuse us, I trust, if we are uuable to 
appreciate this royal example and still cling to 
humanitarian notions and to the belief that all 
human beings should be treated as human beings 
and that all imprisonment should be reformatory, 
not punitive, vindictive and barbarous. 


Terrorism in Midnapur 

It is greatly to be deplored that terrorism 
has not disappeared from Midnapur. 

The people of India in general, for it 
exists outside Bengal, and of Bengal in parti¬ 
cular, are as much interested in its complete 
cradicatton as the Government, if not more. 
Not merely now, bi^ a:t all times whenever 
it has manif^ted calm reflection and. 
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the dispassionate application of the lessons 
of history have been necessary for achieving 
that object. Repression is certainly ut cessary 
and repressive measures have been and will 
be adopted. It has only to be seen that the 
steps taken do not go beyond the limits 
expressly laid down by the law and the exe¬ 
cutive orders, however drastic they may be. 
When anything is left to the discretion of 
those who have to carry out orders in times 
of excitement like these, those limits may be 
exceeded, with the consequence of rousing 
feelings of revenge. Already tliere have 
been allegations of assaults on individuals 
and destruction of property in the course of 
the house-searches subsequent to the murder 
of Mr. Burge. Their truth or otherwise 
should be inquired into and the proper legal 
steps taken. It has been argued that, even 
if these assaults and damage were true, they 
are insignificant in comparison with the 
heinousness of murder. That is true. But 
the comparison Itself is illogical and unjust. 
Because there has been a murder, it would 
not be right to punish people indiscriminately. 
Even if the actual abettors of the murder 
were known and arrested, the wisest and the 
only just and lawful course would be to 
punish them after their guilt had been estab¬ 
lished after fair trial ■, for even the appearance 
of any thing like reprisal serves to keep 
up the terroristic mentality. 

Many of those who have been arrested 
in connection with the assassination have 
complained before the trying magistrate of 
having been assaulted by the police. Such 
complaints should be judicially enquired into. 

Though Englishmen residing in this 
country are not at present in a mood to listen 
to any other counsel than that of the applica¬ 
tion of force and still more force, we venture 
to remind them that ‘^force is no remedy,” 
though it undoubtedly has its uses. Wc will 
also take the liberty to quote from Morley’s 
Recollections, vol. ii, p. 153, the words in 
which he refers to the resemblance between 
himself and the Viceroy Lord Minto : 

“We were most happily alike, if I may use 
again some old words of my own, in aversion to 
all quackery and cant^ whether it be the ijmckery 
of hurried violenee dtseemhlmg a$ loee of order, 
or the cant of unsound and misapplied sentiment 
divorced from knowl^e and untouched by cool 
comta^ension of realities." [Italics oats.£d., l£jBL] 


"Was if Coercive ?" 

In our last issue, in the editorial note 
entitled "Mahatma Gandhi Unconditionally 
Released,” there were some paragntphs in 
which we pointed out that Mahatmaji's fast 
"put pressure on Indians,” etc. These have 
led Mahatmaji to write a long article in 
Harijan under the heading, "Was It 
Coercive ?” We have read his article with 
the respectful attention which all his writings 
deserve. It appears to us that in our notes 
we did not make it quite clear tliat what we 
meant was that Mahatmaji's fast under dis¬ 
cussion put pressure, not on all ludians, but 
on many. Perhaps also some misunderstand¬ 
ing has arisen owing to our use of the 
words "coercion” and "coercive.” When we 
wrote our notes, perhaps we wanted to use a 
noun denoting the act of putting pressure 
and an adjective having the meaning "relating 
to putting pressure.” Perusal of Gandhiji's 
article led us to doubt whether our choice 
of the words was right, for generally coercion 
is associated with the use or application of 
external or physical force. Wc find, however, 
in Webster’s dictionary that coercion means 
"the application to another of such force, 
either physical or moral, as to induce or 
constrain him to do against his will something 
he would not otherwise have done.” So 
moral force may also be associated with 
coercion. But, though we are aWare of some 
having been hurried by his fast into acceptance 
of the Yeravada Pact which would not have 
been accepted if there were time for 
examination of facts and for deliberation, we 
are not quite sure if there was any person 
who was constrained by Gandhiji’s fast to do 
anything “against his wilV* which "he would 
not otherwise have done.” So, on lexicogra¬ 
phical grounds, we doubt the propriety of 
the use of the words coercion and coercive, 
though we maintain that Gandhiji’s fasts do 
put pressure on some people. We have 
nothing to say against the general principles 
laid down in his article. When we ^ve more/ 
leisure than we can command just now, we 
shall perhaps have something to say on fasting 
unto d^eath or the resolve to fast unto death. 

It would have been helpful if some ol^er, 
ersous than Mahatmaji and ourselves h^ 
ispasMonately discussed the points itisise^^ 
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in our note and Mahatmaji’s article. Such 
a diecussioD, though necesBarily brief, has 
caught our eyes in the editorial columns 
of ne Tribune of Lahore. It is reproduced 
below, without any comment of ours. 

There in much in the Mahatma’s defence of 
fasting in his article on the subject in the latest 
issue of Harijan, with which we are in substantial 
agreement. It is quite true, as he says, that moral¬ 
ity is essentially a matter of one’s intention, 
rather than of the consequences of one’s action, 
and that as the Mahatma’s intention in under¬ 
taking the two big fasts was pure, the morality of 
his action was beyond question. No one will 
indeed, question the absolute correctness of the 
Mahatma’s statement that nothing was farther from 
hia wish in cither case than to coerce any one. 
But where the Mahatma says that “the vast 
majority concerned with the Ycravada Pact did not 
sacrifice their principle for saving his life,” he 
makes a statement which it is impossible to accept 
as wholly correct. The vast majority concemM 
with the Pact were Hindus not belonging to the 
depressed classes, and it is the literal truth to 
say that this majority were far too deeply anxious 
to save his life to be able to give that attention to 
the question of principle which it undoubtedly 
deserved. Jf even an intellectual giant like Dr. 
Kabindranath Tagore has had to confess that he 
was unable to do so, surely the position of humbler 
men can easily be imagined. At the same time 
there is one statement in the Mahatma’s article 
which shows that those who have been complaining 
bitterly of the Ycravada Pact have still something 
to _ hope for. “If injustice can be proved to the 
satisfaction of the parties concerned ” he says, “it 
is not too late to redress it. And I need hardly 

f ive an assurance that I should regard it my sacred 
nty to exert, myself to the best of my ability to 
help in securing the redress of any real grievances.” 
We need scsrcely say that our hope is not in the 
first part of the statement but in the second. As 
regards the first, the position is just the same as 
jn the case of the Communal Award itself. To 
im^ire people with extravagant hopes and then 
to expect them voluntarily to forgo the realisation 
of those hopes is as rutile an operation in the 
one cass as in the other. But the Mahatma’s per¬ 
sonal assurance counts and must count with every¬ 
body. Bo l)oth the Bengal Hindus and the Hinuds 
of the Punjab can take heart. Let them now pro¬ 
ceed to maliie good their claim. 

Amount of Time and Attention Given 
by Gandhiji to "Harijan'* Work 
When at liberty 

Government said in the course of their 
justification of not giving Gandhiji as much 
facility for '^Harijan” work the last time he 
was iu jail as was given to him on the 
previous occasion, that "it was noticeable that 
when Mr. Gandhi was at liberty he did not 
appear to devote the major part of his time 
or attention to this movement” In oritiemag 


this stotement, we wrote in our last issue, in 
part, that "the obvious reason why he did not 
and could not devote much time and attention 
to Harijan work was that he was busy 
winding up his political activities and the 
Sabarmati Ashram, which was work which 
could not be put off, as subsequent events 
have shown.” Our last issue had to be 
published earlier than usual. We found after 
its publication from a statement made by 
Mahatmaji that "when he was at liberty” he 
did in fact devote the major part of his time 
and attention to the "Harijan'^ movement. 

"Harijan*' Day 

The 24th of September has been declared 
the "Harijan” Day. This should be a day for 
individual and group self-examination. We 
have to examine ourselves to find out whether 
there has been any • change in our inner 
attitude, any change of heart, in relation to 
the depressed classes, and whether we have 
done anything which proves such changed 
attitude. Age-long wrongs have to be righted. 
Those who are known as the higher castes or 
upper classes cannot do too much for 
expiating the injustice done to the "un¬ 
touchables” and other depressed class people, 
though, of course, in the long run, the latter 
must rise by their own efforts. Comprehensive 
education of the right sort and economic 
advancement are among the principal means 
to be adopted for their uplift. 

Lancashire's and Japanese 
Delegations 

Lancashire has sent its delegation to 
address honeyed words to Indians in 
order to be allowed to exploit India 
as much as possible. A delegation from 
Japan has also come for the same purpose. 
The bait which both the delegations may 
use is that, if they were allowed certain 
advantages, they would buy more Indian raw 
cotton. And the threat which both may use 
is that, if they are not given sufficient 
facilities for selling their textiles in India, 
they would not buy Indian cotton. The 
obvious reply is for our mill-owners and 
producers of Ehadi to say that they would 
tiiemselves use up idl Ike cotton growu in 
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India and to do what they say. The people of 
India must also buy only yarn and cloth made 
in India. But it would take time for the 
mill-owners and the Khadi-producers to 
equip themselves for such a gigantic task and 
the vast population of India have also to be 
roused to a sense of duty to themselves and 
their nation. That, too, would take time. 
But whatever the results of the present 
pourparlers between the Japanese, the 
Lancashire and the Indian cotton men may 
be, the only satisfactory solution—whenever 
it may come—would be for Indians to put 
an end to the unnatural sitiiatioit of growing 
sufficient cotton and yet depending even 
partly on foreigners to manufacture cloth 
for xis out of it. One condition precedent 
to such a solution must never be lost sight 
of, namely, that our machinery must be 
always kept up-to-date and our workingmen 
and working-women as healthy and trained 
to be as efficient as those of any other 
iudustrial country. 

There may be a danger ahead. The 
Japanese and the Lancashire delegations may 
arrive at some settlement advantageous to 
themselves but not to India and may be able 
to persuafie the Government of India to 
accept that settlement. 

Prospects of World Peace 

We have had something to say in a 
previous note on the prospects of world peace. 
The following two Reuter's telegrams do not 
appear to brighten them : 

London, Sept. 18. 

General Sir George Barrow, five lieutenant 
generals, including Sir George MacMunn, and two 
major-generals, all ex-Indian army officers, have 
issued a statement to the Press under the auspices 
of the India Defence League, declaring that we can 
hold India against external and internal dangers, 
provided we retain the command of the land and 
sea and the control of police The statement issued 
is of opinion that some people, while not in favour 
of the ^hite Paper, do not actively oppose it, 
because they fear that we have insufficient military 
power to hold India.—APeufer 

'The remarkable statement of the eight generals 
disposes of Mr. Baldwin's argument that we shall 
be unable to hold India unless the White Paper 
reforms are forwarded," declared Sir Henry Page- 
croft in course of a speech at Bournemouth. No 
section of the British opinion was prepared to go 
forward, their objection was to the proposals of 
the Government outlined in the White Paper. Sir 
Henry Page-croft characterised as immoral the 
endeavour to cajole the Princes into entering the 


Federal system under which they would eventually 
be completely outvoted and overwhelmed by the 
vast population of India—(^etr/er). 

Both thcBc telegrams iadicate that, what¬ 
ever the fate of the White Paper, British 
imperialists would insist on non-reduction 
cf the army aud the navy, on the ground that 
such reduction would imperil Britain's 
'^command of the land and sea.” And if 
Britain does not agree to any appreciable 
reduction of armaments, the other powers 
will not. 

So far as India is concerned, these 
telegrams arc* interesting because of their 
reference to Mr. Baldwin’s argument in support 
of the White Paper and the eight generals^ 
counter-argument ‘'We shall be unable to 
hold India unless the AVhitc Paper reforms 
arc forwarded,’’ says Mr. Baldwin. But the 
eight generals declare : "We ran hold India 
against external and internal dangers provided 
we retain the cotnniand of the land and the 
sea and the control of the polices.” So, 
whatever reforms there may or may not be, 
Defence aud Law-and-Order are not to 
be transferred subjects ! 

India and British Party Warfare 

We have always thought and said that, 
so far as Indian affairs are concerned, British 
political parties or sections of the same party 
arc like actors on the stage. Two actors are 
really friends, but on the stage they may play 
the part of mutual enemies. So British parties 
or sub-parties may be apparently fighting 
about India, but they are rcfally friends who 
want only to promote the interests of their 
own country, acid their fights, e.c/., those 
between the Baldwin and the Churchill 
groups, may be intended to make us believe- 
that Britishers propose to give us something 
of inestimable; value. 

That our guess may not be quite unfound¬ 
ed will appear from what Morley says in his, 
Recollertiom, vol. i, page 192 ; 

"Much of parliamentary debate is dispute, 
between men who in truth and at bottom agree, 
but invent arguments to disguise agreement anch 
contrive a difference. It is artificial, but serves a 
purpose in justifying two lobbies and a party- 
division." 

Is Prosperity Returning ? 

A British official wireless message rahs< 
as follows : 
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Rugby, Sept. 18. 

The latest League of Nations' Re\^ew on the 
"Nf'orld l^oduction and Prices" states there are 
encouraginfl signs that the low point of the world 
economic depression was passed about the middle 
of 1932, and that, in spite of the partial set-back 
' in some countries in the first quarter of 1{^, 
industrial production in general is showing an 
upward tendency. 

The review, which carefully analyses features of 
the industrial depression since 1929, says that the 
volume of world trade as a whole fell between 
that year and 1933 by about 27 per cent. 

Referring to individual industries, the review 
states that the decline in the automobile industry 
was more severe in North America than in Europe, 
which increased its share in world production from 
II p. c. in 1929 to 27 p. c. in 1932. 

It adds that Britain has replaced France as the 
leading European producer and in 1932 attained a 
record output. 

Bnt Avhat of India ? That “industrial 
production in general is showing an upward 
tendency" may be good for nations which are 
mainly industrial, but will it be good for 
India, which is at prcsr'nt mainly an agricul¬ 
tural country ? 

Women's Part in Fighting Social 
Impurity 

The O^iardian of Madras has published 
a summary of Mr. Herbert Anderson’s paper 
on “Changes in the outlook on prostitution 
in India." Mr. Anderson begins by saying : 

Certain basic principles are at work in India's 
outlook on prostitution : that any sympathetic 
observer can see at work also throughout the 
world, influencing its moral progress. Among these 
we note a new reverence for human personality, 
an equal moral standard for men and women, 
justice for children among all races, under all 
conditions, in all social circumstances, the 
determination to secure, however hard the struggle, 
a new social liberty, a new standard of values 
that shall give womanhood equal rights with men 
in education, property, and citizenship, even the 
right of personal choice of a life partner in 
marriage, and an equal right to a worthy share in 
shaping the destiny of the motherland. 

Another chatigo in India’s outlook ou 
prostitution, noted by Mr. Anderson, is the 
attention given to the subject by the Women's 
Mov. ments in India. 

He concludes by stating : 

Some recent writers in defence of male immorality 
have pointed out that jn the customs affecting Indian 
women generally down the centuries that saw their 
freedom taken from them, education, dancing, 
singing, and the playing of musical instruments 
drifted out of the Indian home and became the 
monopoly of the brothels. Men, bored stiff fcw the 
dull chatter and the pretty pre-occupations or the 


purdahed zenana, sought the bright company of 
dandng girts. They were the courtesans of the 
realm able and willing to give male sodety the 
scKial amenities apart from immorality, as well as 
with it, which their own home life lackra. Whether 
this be true or no—it is a clear concomitant of the 
passing age that Indian home life is winning back, 
through education and the rapidly changing customs 
affecting purdah, and early marriage, the good 
customs of 2,000 years ago, when social intercourse 
between the sexes was as common as it is in 
Western lands today. It is clear to those who 
have been permitted an entry into the private circles 
of Indian home life, that the beauty and fascination 
of social freedom between both sexes is being 
rimidly re-won, and to that extent the sadder side 
of social inequalities cannot but be affected con¬ 
siderably. 

Gandhiji's Programme for 
One Year 

After luu*d thinking and praying Mr. 
Gandhi has arrived at the decision that, 
until the 4th of August next year, he will 
confine himself to “Harijan” service. The 
reasons for this decision are in effect that he 
was sentenced to imprisonment till the 3rd 
August next, that ho fasted in jail because ho 
was not given sufficient facilities for 
“Harijnn” service, that Government released 
him when he entered the “danger zone," and 
that having now obtained liberty owing 
practically to his devotion to “Harijan" 
service, he felt in honour bound to devote 
himself entirely to it. He will not during 
this period engage in aggressive civil 
disobedience or court imprisonment in any 
other way. He may, of course, engage in any 
constructive work in addition to serving the 
depressed classes, if his health permits. 
This decision completely befits Mahatmaji - - 
the soul of honour that he is. Of course, 
circumstances beyond his control may arise 
which may make it necessary for him to 
disobey some executive order or some law, in 
the non-violent way. This cannot be 
foreseen. 

This is his own individual programme. 
Other congressmen are left free to act 
according to their own judgments. 

He adds : 

I must state the limitation of my self-restraint in 
clear terms. Whilst I can refrain from aggressive 
civil resistance, I cannot, so long as I am free, help 
guiding those who will seek my advke and preventing 
the national movement from running into wrong 
channels. It is an eve^owing belief with me 
that truth cannot be found by violent means. I 
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would be guilty of disloyalty to my creed if I 

attempt to put greater restraint on myself than I 

have adumbrated in this statement. If then the 
Government leave me free, I propose to devote 
this period to "Harijan" service and, if possible, 
also to such constructive actmties as my health 
may permit 

It is needless to repeat here that peace is as 
much a part of my being as civil resistance, indeed, 
a civil resister offers resistance only when peace 

becomes impossible. Therefore, so far as I am 

concerned and so long as I am free, I shall make 
all endeavour in my -power to explore every 
possible avenue of honourable peace. 

Mahatmaji will, of conrso, prevent the 
national movement from running into channels 
of violence. But sup}>osing some rtsvo- 
lutionary seeks his advice and asks him 
whether he should offer civil resistance, will 
Mahatmaji tell him merely to desist from 
violence ? Or will he support his resolve 
to offer civil resistance and guide him 
as to the best way to do it ? If ho does 
the latter, will it he in strict consonance with 
his decision f Suppose, again, some civil 
resister asks his advice as to the best method 
of offering civil resistance, will he make 
suggestions or give positive directions along 
lines of civil disobedience, or tell him only to 
engage in some constructive activity ? 

A Disturbing Announcement 

Mahatmaji has announced in his statement 
that if Government send him to jail again and 
do not give him full facilities for "Harijan'’ 
service from there, then in that case, if he 
feels the inner urge, he will not hesitate to 
fast again, and, if fearing that he might die, 
Government released him, he would not 
break his fast but continue it till death. 


This is a very painful and disturbing 
possibility. We must respectfully say that our 
moral and religious priuciplea and what little 
faith in God we have do not allow us to sup¬ 
port such a resolve to fast unto death. 

Some Resutts of the Communal Award 
in Bengal 

From the latest Report on the wot'king 
of the District and Local Boards in Bengal, 
it appears that out of a population of 3.5 
millions in the Union Board areas some 5.4 
millions arc* rate-payers. According to the 
White Paper proposals, the future electors 
are going to have the same qualifications as 
the present-day Union Board rate-payers. So 
out of a population of 50 millions, the number 
of male voters is going to be something like 
7’8 millions; and the wives of all such 
electors are going to have votes. The total 
electorate is going to be some 15*6 million 
strong, of whom 86 lakhs are Muslims and 
70 lakhs Hindus. 

Assume that the voting strength of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans is proportional 
to their population strength, an assumption 
largely in favour of the Muhammadans (see 

Modern Review for March 1932)4 Assume 
further that the proportion of those who £ure 
literates and those who are literates in 
English among the voters is the same as that 
among the general population; or assume that 
all those who are cither literates or literates 
in English are voters. 


Ages 17-23 
24 and over 

Taking half of 17-23 to be over 21, the 
nnnmer of those who are over 21 


Mukum 

Male Female 

224,850 41,881 

880,907 72,507 

999,335 93,447 

1,092,782 


Male Female 
454,498 ^327 

l.a)9.052 213,174 

l,a36,301 267,787 

2 0,94,0 88 


Literates in English 

Ages 17-23 
24 and over 

Taking i of 17-23 to be over 21, those 
who are over 21 


M II 8 li 1 w 
Male Female 

57.542 4,716 

140,125 6.(521 

165,896 8.279 

174,875 


MI N i> tJ 

Male Fem^e i . 
144,472 12,507 : 

390,993 24480' 

463,229 30,439 >: 

4 93,6 08 : ' 


Or in other words, the proportion of 
literates among the Muhammadan and the 
Hind u electors is 12*8 per cent and 30*0 per 
cent respectively. 


In this connection the following tubjie' ^ 
quoted from p. 15 of the Report. v 

General Electmn of 1926 in .Bengal • 

illiteracy ainong^ nutd voten 
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madaa apd non>Muhammadan constituencies 
is interestiDg. 

Percentage of Illitoacy 
Bengal L^ielatire Legialatire Assembly, 
Gonnoii. 



Non- 

Muham¬ 

Non- 

Muham¬ 


Muham¬ 

madan. 

Muham¬ 

madan. 


madan. 


madan. 


1st enquiry 

41 

.55 



2nd 

41*2 

61-7 



:ird „ 

.83-4 

52-7 

8-5 

25-5 

Average 

38-5 

56-5 

8-5 

25-5 

Under 

the 

Communal Award, the 


Muhammadans in Bengal are to elect 119 
members, and the Hindus 80 ; which means 
that a Muslim M. L. C. and a Hindu M. L. C. 
will represent: 

72,000 electors ; 87,000 electors 
9.182 literates ; 26,T7t5 literate 
1,469 1. in English ; 6,171 1. in English 

The m'i'1‘6 ignorant section of the com¬ 
munity is not only going to alect a larger 
number of representetives ; but the influence 
of the educated section is reduced first by 
separate electorates, secondly, by giving them 
a lesser number of representatives. There 
may be a motive behind the British Govern¬ 
ment in enforcing the Award, but why are our 
Muhammadan public men or would be M. L. 
C/s wildly dancing in joy? Is it because 
they shall have to approach a lesser number 
of Voters, and satisfy a lessor number of 
possible hecklers f 

J. M. D. 

Is the Census of 195t accurate? 

In 1921, the number of literate Muham¬ 
madan femides of all ages was 53,379 and 
that of those over 20 was 28,671. The cor¬ 
responding, figures for 1931 are 189,479 and 
‘95,682. Wbat is the cause of this phenomen- 
a,l increase iu the number of "adult" female 
lit^ates among the Muhammadans? The 
number of aflult female literates in 1921 was 
28,671, hence number of minor female literates 
was 53,379—28,671 — 24,708. Let us further 
assume that all such minors were between 10 
and 21; and that none of them has died. 
Then in 1931 all of these 24,708 'minors’ 
would be ; adults. Even then the number of 
adult female literates cannot exceed 53,379. 
In reality, it would be much less. But in 
1931, ^e figure for idult female literates is 


95,682. Two causes may be ascribed for this 
increase: (t) that the adult Muhammadfui 
females, who were illiterate 10 years before, 
have become literates by their own efforts j 
or (u") that the Census figures are inaccurate. 

There is purdah among the married 
Muhammadan females; then "after marriage 
girls no longer take advantage of the 
opportnnitics of education" {Bengal Census 
lieport, 1931); and the number of Muham¬ 
madan females who have at least reached the 
primary standard or its equivalent of t^es 
17 and over is 38,549 and of these who are 
over ages 24 and over is 23,255. So the 
first cause does not seem to be probable. 
And we are forced to the conclusion that the 
Census figures are incorrect. 

The R, T, Cs and Selection 
of Delegates 

In the July issue we said how the dele¬ 
gates representing the Native States were 
selected by the Government of India. The 
following extract from the Gwalior Adminis¬ 
tration Report 1930-31 would go to support 
what we then stated : 

“Having been nominated by His Majesty’s 
Government as the Darbar’a delegate Bahibzada 
Bir Sultan Ahmad Khan Bahib attended the First 
Session of the Indian Hound Table Conference 
held in London during the year under report.” 

And Gwalior is the only Native State 
permitted to keep a park of artillery. 

Hindu and Muhammadan 
Philanthropy 

Several prizes and scholarships are 
attached to the Calcutta Madrassah, which 
are gifts from private citizens. The value 
of those created by the Muhammadans is 
Rb. 154 per annum; those gifted by the 
Hindus is Rs. 254, and of those created by 
all classes including Europeans Rs. 97. But 
none of the 25 prizes, medals, and stipends 
available at th^ Sanskrit College has been 
founded by any Muhammadan. 

The Hooghly College was opened on the 
1st of August 1836, and within tbiree days 
counted 1,200 pupils ^ tke English, and 300 
in the Oriental the pre^x^dn 

of Muhammadans to ]$istads 31 to 
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948 in the former and 138 to HI in the 
latter. 

The Mohsin futid was at first applied to 
the support of the Hooghly College. To this 
arrangement the objection was raised that an 
institution almost exclusively frequented by 
Hindus was not the most suitable reci])ient 
of the income of a distinctively Miihammad-in 
endowment, and chiefly on the representation 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif, C. I. E., the 
Mohsin fund has since 1873 been used exclu¬ 
sively for the promotion of education among 
Muhammadans. 

3. M. 1). 


Gandhi-Nehm Correspondence 

Tlu> l(‘tters -one each- exchanged between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. .lawaharlal N<;hru, 
do nf»t, strictly speaking, add anything entirely 
new to our knowledge of their views, nor tell 
the public definitely what exactly Congress 
will do in the weeks or months immediately 
ahead of us. But they are nevertheless 
i inpoHant. Pandit .lawaharlal says that 
complete independence still remains the 
political objective of (kingress, and Mahatmaji 
agrees. The economic views of the Pandit 
are well known. Ho dwells on them at some 
length, in ])art thus 

The biggest vested intciest in India is that of 
the British Government, next come the Indian 
Princes, and others follow. We do not wish to 
injure any class or group and the dc-vesting should 
be done as gently as possible and with every 
effort to avoid injury. But it is obvious that the 
de-vesting is bound to cause loss to the classes 
or groups which enjoy special privileges at the 
expense of the masses. It is also obvious that the 
process of dc-vesting must be as speedy as 
possible to bring relief to the masses whose 
condition, as you know, is as bad as it can well be. 

Indeed economic forces themselves arc*- acting 
with amazing rapidity to-dav and breaking up the 
old order. The big-Zamindaii and taluqdari system 
in the United Provinces has largely collapsed, 
though it may be kept up for some time longer 
by outside agencies. Even the condition of the 
Zamindars is very bad and the peasantry of course 
arc in a far worse position. 

Gandiji says iu reply : 

I am also in whole-hearted agreement with you 
when you say that without a material revision of 
vested interests the condition of the masses can 
never be improved. I ibelieve too, though I may 
not go as far as you do, that before India can 
become one homogeneous entity, the princes will 
have to part with much of their power and become 
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popular representative* of th* p.’.i,'»l€ over whom 
they are ruling to-day. 

Mr. Nebrn writes that ‘ ilie probloin of 
Inditin ffLicdoiii cannot b i separated from the 
vital itit’rn.ii.'o;)i)l problems of the w,>rld,” 



Jaw.ihailal N.’liiu 


and ho.uc>3,*"butli on the narrower j^oitod p{ 
our own interests and the wider ground of 
international welfare and human progress, we 
must, I feci, range ourselves with the pi%>- 
gressive forces of the world. This roengiag 
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ourselves st present can, of course, be ideo¬ 
logical only.” Gandhiji observes in reply ; 

"Nor have 1 the slightest difficulty in agreeins 
with you that in these days of rapid intercommuni¬ 
cation and a growing consciousness of the oneness 
’ of ali mankind, we must recognise that our 
nationalism must not be inconsistent with 
progressive internationalism. India cannot stand 
in isolation and unaffected by what is going on in 
other parts of the worid. I can, therefore, go the 
whole length with you and say that 'we should 
range ourselves with the progressive forces of the 
world.' " 

Standing, aa we do, on the eve of the 
Rammohun Roy Centenary, one may be 
permitted to observe that intellectually and 
ideologically Rammohun Roy was the first 
modern Indian to break through India’s 
isolation and range himself with the 
progressive forces of the world and march 
with the times. 

Mahatmaji is careful to add : 

"I know that though there is such an agreement 
between you and me in the enunciation of ideals, 
there are temperamental differences between us." 

Both arc agreed that Congress has not 
been dissolved and could not be dissolved. 
Regarding individual and mass civil disob(‘- 
dience Mahatmaji says :— 

I would like to warn you against thinking that 
there is no fundamental difference between indivi¬ 
dual and mass civil' resistance, i think that the 
fundamental difference is implied in your own 
admisskm tlwt "it is essentially an individual affair." 
The chief distiection between mass civil resistance and 
individual civil resistance is that in the latter every¬ 
one is a complete independent unit and his fall 
does not affect the others. In mass civil resistance 
the fail of one generally adversely affects the rest. 
Agidn, in mass civil resistance leadership is essential, 
in indiWdual civil resistance every resister is his 
own lea d e r. Then again in mass civil resistance 
^re is a et^ibility of failure, in individual civil 
resistance failure is an impossibility. Finally, a State 
may cope with mass civil resistance ; no State has 
yet bem found able to cope with individual civil 
resistance. 

The Pandit draws a distinction between 
secrecy and privacy and pleads in oflbet fer 
some exceptions being made as regards the 
nODobservance of secrecy by Congressmen. 
Gandhiji replies, in part thus :— 

Now about secret methods. I am as Arm as ever 
that they must be tabooed. I am myself unable to 
make any exceptions. Secrecy has caused much 
mischief and if It is not put down with a firm hand, 
it may rafn the movement. There may be exceptio¬ 
nal crrcnmstances that may warrant secret methods. 

I wonid forego that advantage for the sake of the 
miMes, vidiom we want to ^ueate in fearlessness. 


Pandit Jawaharlal had said nothizfg in his 
letter on constructive activities. Mimatmaji 
supplies the gap. 

I notice one gap in your letter, you make no 
mention of the various constructive activities of the 
Congress. They became an integral |»rt of the 
Congress programme that was framed after mature 
deliberations in 1920. With civil resistance as the 
background we cannot possibly do without the 
constructive activities such as communal unity, 
removal of untouchability and universalisation of the 
spinning wheel and khaddar. I am as strong as 
ever about these. We must recognise that whilst 
Congressmen can be counted by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, civil resisters imprisoned have never amounted 
to more than one lakh at the outside. I feel that 
there is something radically wrQng if paralysis has 
overtaken the remaining lakhs. There is nothing 
to be ashamed of in an open confeision by those 
who for any reason whatsoever are unable to join 
the civil resisteis' tanks. They are also serving 
the cause of the country and bringing it nearer to 
the goal who are eugaged in any of the constructive 
activities I have named and several other 
kindred activities I can add to the list. 

He cuncludeH his letter with a strong 
note of courjige and hope. 

Ordinance or no Ordinance, if individual 
Congressmen and Congresswomen will learn the 
art of contributing their share to the work of 
building up the house of independence and realise 
their own importance, dark as the horizon seems 
to us, there is absolutely no cause for despair 
or disappointment. 

Finally, if I can say so without incurring the 
risk of your accusing me of egotism, I would 
like to sav that I have no sense of defeat in me 
and the hope in me that this counter of ours is 
fast marching towards its goal is burning as bright 
as it did in 1920, for I have an undying faith in 
the efficacy of civil resistance. 

The Passing of Dr. Annie Besanf 

la the* death of Dr. Annie Besant India 
and the world have lost a great friend, and 
a great and powerful ehainpion of peace and 
freedom. As she dies at the age of 86 and 
as she herself said repeatedly when her last 
seriong illness began that her work was 
finished, there is nothing to be sorry for so 
far as she was concerned. But long life in 
the case of a great personality like herself 
means strong and close ties of affection 
with many a colleague, disciple and follower. 
These cannot but feel sorrowstricken. 

She had been a fighter even before coming 
out to India. After coming to India and 
making it the land of her adoption, she 
devoted her great energies and her great 
intellectual powers to the political emancipa¬ 
tion of India and to the welfue of this 
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country in a]i other directions—particularly 
in that of education. The Home Rule League 
which she started and guided so long as it 
existed, brought her into disfavour with the 
Government. Her movements were restricted 
and she was interned. She made large 
sacrifices for her political and other work. She 
was, among her contemporaries, perhaps the 
most distinguished woman living. That she 
said she would be reborn in a brown akin 
shows her love of India. 


No AU~Parfios PoMics 7 

There were some news in the papers that 
Mahatmaji hwi seen or iras abmt to see 


Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and other Ldberal 
leaders. That might have led some persons 
to imagine that perhaps the outcome would 
be the chalking out of some political pro¬ 
gramme according to which men and women 
of various shades of political opinion might 
work together. It was not impossible. For, . 
(‘xcept the communalist Muslim politicmhts 
and some depressed class leaders, politifflfdly- 
minded Indians of ail other political groups, 
belonging to various religious commnnitles .• 
have been disillusioned and have beopudo , 
dissatisfied with the White Pap^ ^ 

and a common dissatisfaction often le^ 'i||;^% 


ted action. 

But it is olehT ndw 
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other poKticol strategy, no other political 
method except civil disobedience and civil 
resistance. As Mahatmaji has repeatedly 
made known his keen desire for peace on 
honorable terms an^ as he has not been able 
to 6'^tort peace by civil disobedience, perhaps 
the Liberal hinders and others were exp(!cted 
to KUgirest some other methods of securing 
honorable peace. Ntiver having been active 
politicians ourselves, we are not in a position 
to suggest any such methods. We can only 
say that, if, of two parties, one alone expresses 
grr-at desire for peace, it cannot expect 
favourable terms. 

Those Who object to be Classed as 
"Harijan" in Bengal 

In reply to a question in the Bengal 
liOgislative Council, according to the 
Sanjihani, the answer has been given on 
behalf of the Government that objections 
have been received from th<' following castes 
to being included in the list of soh<’duled or 
politically and socially backward classes :— 


Castes. 

Popuiation. 

Bagdt 

987570 

Bhnimali 

72804 

Dhoba 

■ 229672 

Hart 

1.32401 

Jalik Kaibarta 

352072 

•Jhalo Malo 

198099 

Kalowar 

13.540 

Kapali 

165589 

Rhandait 

3.5080 

Konwar 

133 

Lodha 

11001 

Lobar 

.50182 

Malla 

1114*^2 

Muchi 

414221 

Nagar 

16164 

Namasadra 

2094957 

Nath 

3K463t 

Niinia 

28100 

Oraon 

228161 

Pod 

667731 

Pundari 

312.55 

Rajbansi 

1806390 

Rajn 

56778 

Shagirdpesha 

333 

Snkli 

3860 

Sunii 

76920 

. . . . «' 

Total 8169069 


We have supplied the population figures 
from the Bengal Census Report for 1931. *- 

The total ;nuraerical strength of the castes 
in the provineial official list of the depressed 
classes is 9336624, Government excluded 
from this list the Telia, Kalus, etc., because 
they objected to be included in it. As similar 
objections have been received from the castes 
in the foregoing table, they also ought to be 
excluded from the Government’s Scheduh'd 
Castes list. 

Now, deducting 8169069, the numerical 
strength of the objectors, from 9336624, we 
get 11675.55 as the total strength of the 
depressed classes in Bengal. According to 
the "Communal Award,” in Bengal 22212069 
Hindus, 529419 Aboriginals, 330563 Jiuddh- 
ists and 22120 others or a total of 23094171 
persons, iiave been given 80 "General” seat^. 
That means, one seat has been assigned to 
every aggregate of 288677 p(>rsoiis. So, if 
each group of 288677 persons gets one seat, 
the 1167555 depressed persons would be 
entitled to 4"04 or, say 5 seals--not tin- .30 
seats assigned to them according to the 
Poona Pact and confirmed by the British 
Government. 

World Fellowship of Faiths in 
Chicago 

It is ii pleasure to learn that at the opening 
meeting of the World Fellowship of Faiths in 
Chicago Mr. Kedarnath Das Gupta recited 
Vedic prayers, of which the English 
renderings are : 

May he who is One without a second, who is 
beyond all distinction of color, caste and creed, 
who, knowing all our needs, meets them with His 
manifold powers; may He who Is in the beginning, 
in the middle, and in the end, may He unite us in 
fellowship and understanding!. 

(Sanskrit: Sam gacefiaMvam sam vadadfivam 
sam VO manamsi ianaiam.) "Together walk vc, 
together speak ye, together know ye your minds." 
Rig Veda. 

Bhai Parmananda Chosen President 
Elect of Hindu Mahasabha Session 

W(! are glad to learn that, according to 
the nomination of the majority of the provin¬ 
cial Hindu Sabba, Bbtd Parmananda of the 
Paojab has been chosen president of the 
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coming session of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha in Ajmer. 

Mr. K. P. Jayastval Chosen President 
Elect of the Oriental Conference 

Another fitting choice is that of Mr. Kashi 
Prasad Jayaswal of Patna to preside over 
the forthcoming session of the Oriental Con¬ 
ference at Baroda. 

Mr. K. Natarajan*& Work in 
America 

Mr. K. Natarajan, accompanied by his 
daasrhtcr, recently visited America on the 
invitation of the University of Chicago to 
deliver the Haskel lectures thero on "The 
Social Movement in Modern India.” 

He was also a didegate to the 

World Fellowship of Faiths in 
Chicago, at which he spoke on "The 
W'orld Implications of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Movement”. lie paid a visit to the Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland at Poughkeepsie. From a 
copy of Pnmjhkeepsie Eveniinf Star And 
Kntr>rpri<fe, sent to us, we learn that he spoke 
there briefly of India and of Mahatma 
Gandhi 

"The two things which impressed us," said Dr. 
Natarajan ‘'during our present, brief tour in America 
were the natural way in which the equality of men 
and women is operating in the life of America with 
almost total absence of self-consciousness, and the 
great example Americans are showing the world in 
regard to their convictions of the dignity of labor." 

Although extremely interested in the status of men 
and women. Dr. Nataraian said he was more inter¬ 
ested in the attitude of Americans toward work. 

"I have found," he said, "tnat Americans do not 
consider it. dignified to remain idle. Every man 
seems to have the self-respect to do some sort of 
work. And I find Americans consider that no work 
is too low or too high. This is a lesson that I 
will carry to my own country." 

Speaking briefly of the United States. Dr. 
Natarajan said he was confident that this country, 
by its own efforts would get over any difficulties 
which may now confront it. 

"And conquering its difficulties, America will set 
an example of modern leadership to the whole 
world. I hope for a good deal to the world from 
this country," said Dr. Natarajan. 

Mr. Natamjan spoke next about matters 
Indian. 

Dr. Natarajan took a few minutes to discuss its 
interest and aim, disarmament, and Gandhi. Pointing 
out that Gandhi and his principles are ntisunder- 
stood. Dr. Natarajan stdd that IntUa's great interest 


today is for world peace. Gandhi, he says, is 
"chiefly a religious, social and humanitarian reformer," 
His fasts are not only for freedom of his country, 
but also for sins of his people. 

"India's chief interest and atm is for world peace," 
Said Dr. Natarajan," And the principle of Gandhi's 
movement is non-violence. This, however, is not 
quite understood." He continued with the explana¬ 
tion that Gandhi and his followers are desirous of 
having all disputes, whether they be intra-country, 
intra-community, or between nations, settled by 
friendly negotiations, strictly without violence. 

“This principle was not discovered by Mahatma 
Gandhi," added the Indian editor, "but has been 
implicated in the whole religious and culture 
structure of India since ancient times." 

Dr. Natarajan said he believed that the movement 
of Gandhi in India is of world importance and is 
of far greater interest to tlie world than the civil 
obedience movement in India. 

Dr. Natarajan is of the definite belief that dis¬ 
armament could not and will not end war. "Dis¬ 
armament by itself could not put an end to war 
among nations, because even if we scrap all arms, 
men, if they have the will to fight, are going to 
fight with their fists, teeth, or anything they can lay 
their hands on." 

He added : "If the principle of non-violence is 
accepted by all nations of the world, even if arms 
exist, they will then have a place only in museums." 

Dr, Natarajan said he is often asked if he believes 
the principle of nonviolence is practical. He said 
he is assured of the fact and has no doubt but that 
as nations come to know each other better, amicable 
principles will extend internationally. 

"Today I find that the number of people who 
think internationally, that is outside of i the bounds 
of their own country, is larger thmi ever and is 
continually increasing. And in this fact lies the best 
and greatest hope of the world." 


Aden 

Aden has hitherto formed a part, 
politically, of India. Geographically it is 
a part of Arabia. If the question were 
one of giving it to the nearest 

Arab population and ruler, it would be a 
different matter. But the question is whether 
it should remain under the GovernmoQt of 
India or be pla<'.(‘d under the British Colonial 
Office. Now, Aden is n<«rer to India than 
to Britain, and it has been developed witih 
Indian money and mainly by the enterprise of 
Indians. Hence, it is only right that its 
connection with India should continue. But as 
Britain possesses the big stick, the claims of 
justice may be overridden. luthat case, all 
the money spent on Aden for years from the 
Indian public treasury should be retutiied to 
India. That is bare justice. But here 
the big stick may intervene to denriva InAiat * 
of her just dues,' , . ■ ,1; , ;; 
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Census of India, 1931 

Wp ftcknowledgo with thanks the receipt 
of the two bulky, scholarly and interesting 
volumes of Dr. Hutton’s Report on the Census 
of India, 1931. Wo shall have occasion 
by and by to delve into them for figures and 
facts, and may comment on them also. 
To-day we only note with re^ct that literacy 
bag risen in' India during ten years only by 
1 (one) p^r cent; and the "expectation of 
life” in this couniry when a child is born is 
only 26.91 years on an average. In other 
oiviliaed conntries it is double this figure. 


Reserve Bank and Political 
Influence 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas asked Sir 
Samuel Hoare whether the Reserve Bank of 
India would be kept free from political 
influence. On receiving a reply in the 
affirmative. Sir P. Thakurdas asked again, 
whether it would be under neither British 
nor Indian political influence. "Under 
neither,” replied Sir Samuel. To make 
assurance doubly sure, Sir P. Thakurdas 
wanted to Imow * positively whether 
British poliiioal influence woifld be 
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entirely eliminated. Sir Samuel siaid; '*So 
far as we oan^" or words to that effect 
Everyone knows what that means! 

Muslim Alarm af Rumour of 
Revision of Communal Award 

Manlvi Syed Zamirud<lin Ahmed, Secre¬ 
tary, All-India Muslim Conference to be held 
at Banhipur on September 30 and October 
1 next, has issued an appeal which states 
inter alia ; 

"A situation has been created by the Hindu 
Mahasabha and other Hindu leaders, particularly, 
the members of the Central Legislature, making 
desperate endeavour to get the communal decision 
revised in their favour, and so far they had been 
successful in getting it reopened at the J. P. C. 
This now demands the sole attention of the 
Mussalmans of India once more to a series of 
political and communal problems that now face 
them before the J. P. C. sitting in London. 

"Ve have at this stage to demonstrate our 
great anxiety to retain what we have so far secured 
and to endeavour to secure what we have not 
yet been able to achieve. Our diflFercnces at this 
critical juncture would mean our political death, the 
extermination of our political and social existence 
as a distinct community. 

"I would, therefore, very earnestly appeal to 
leaders of all shades of Muslim opinion, particularly 
those who had formulated the famous 14 points 
on the 1st January, 1929, to join hands with one 
another ancf muster strong at the coming annual 
session of the A. I. M. C. at United Press. 


Zemindar-Btifisher Alliance 

The following message foreshadows the 
kind of Zeraindar-Britishcr alliance to which 
we have referred in a previous note : 

Allahabad, Sept. 20. 

The economic programme of Pandit Jawaharlal 
has caused a stir among the Zemindars. Speeches 
exhorting the Zemindars to realize the danger of 
Pandit jawaharlal's "challenge" were made at an 
important meeting of the Zemindars at Benares, 
the Commissioner presiding. The Commissioner 
advised the Zemindars to fraternise with the tenants, 
as the new constitution would be on a "purely 
Democratic basis."—United Press. 


Work of Some Indian Arfisfs in London 

The Manchester Guardian writes : 

The little domed and galleried entrance hall at India 
House has been transformed into a glittering and 
brilliant panorama of Indian history, the Indian 
seasons, pnd indian birds and insects wid br^htly 
coloured Indian flsbi The effect cm. die tdsitor 
turning into the building frinn Aldwych is starUiog,' 



Mr. Sublus (Ibandra Hoke 


though the work is not completed, and fdr ,« 
moment the eyes are dazzled as if one Iwd come 
from the darkness into a room flooded with Strong 
lights. The work of decoration has been dom. % . 
four young Indian artists, Mr. $, Choa dh^ j/ 

Mr. Ukil, Mr. Burma, and Mr. Sen. Mr. Bumui-Ma 
Mr. Sen have gone back to ipdia, having ^shi^ 
their part in the paintings on the dom^ sho^ng ./ 
Chandragupta and his regiment of women, Kl^ . 
Asoka, Akbar, and a dozen <^»er heroes of tlhP '? 
indian story. ^ '■'■'■'jj. 

There are six seasons in IndterSpHoa 
the rainy ^son, ptt-nUtwhn, uiiMnp, biS 
and die m .pep^ni^-; 
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M a youa« fiiri in spring, u 8 young woman 
suflinwr, a» a woman of itiiddle age in autumn, 
tmd as an old, wizened woman leaning on a stick 
In the winter of her years, in the lunettes are 
shown the Indian flora and fauna-monkeys, 
' . strange, writhing trees, the scarlet caper-cotton 
' plant, alligators, and the little 'titi' bird, which any 
English sportsman might shoot in mistake for a 
grouse. 

The four young artists are holding an exhibition 
of their less heroic work at the Fine Arts Society 
in the autumn. They are all pupils of Rabindranath 
Tagore's nephew, but before setting to work at 
Mdwych they had to spend four months at South 
Kensington studying the craft of tempera painting 
under Sir William Rothenstein, after which they 
made a tour of the more famous frescoes in the 
lurches in Italy. 


King Fehal I 

The news of the death of King Foisal I. 
through arterio-sclilfti'osis reaohed this coutijlry 
a short while ago. Ify his death one of the 
principal charactors in the Ne.nr-Eastern 
drama has passed away from the scene. 
The son of the Emir of Hedjafc—a minor princi¬ 
pality—this gallant Soldier and Statesman 



Kii^t FeUal I 


rose'to the rank of the leader df t&e Arab" 
revolt for independence against the Totfee 
during the great war. Want of arina and 
funds and the terrible intertribal feuds amongst 
the desert Arabs imposed a handicap on the 
campaign that would have daunted a lesser 
man. But inspite of all obstacles and inspite 
of the difficulties he was placed in.through 
the failure of supplies, Emir Feisal (as ho was 
then known) surmounted all difficulties. Th<' 
heroism and resourcefulness displayed by him ’ 
is now a part of history. 

After the war the tangled web of inter- 
uatioual diplomacy placed this gallant king, 
and the Arab nation as a whole, in a most 
awkward situation. The full story is not yet 
known, only a glimpse having been given by 
some of his English and American admirers. 
At that time he lost the throne of Syria and his 
brother that of Hedjaz. Later on he cam(‘ 
on the throne of Iraq, which was by no means 
a bed of roses. To his last day Ik* was 
engaged in disentangling the web of iutrigiu* 
at home and abroad which enmeshed him and 
his people. 

His name will alway.s be on the roll nl' 
those who fought for froedom^s cause; and 
although some may cast dotibts uj)o;j the 
means adopted by him for the attain men'' of 
liis goal, noue can challenge his record of 
gallantry, courage and resourcefulness in the 
face of danger. 

K. N.(!. 


N0T1(;E 

The Modern Review Office will remain 
closed on account of the Diirga Piija Holidays 
from the 24th September to the 8th October 
next, reopening on the 9th October. Com¬ 
munications I'cceived during the holidays 
will be attended to on and from the 9tb 
October next 
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bubincss, on the one hand, and the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat on the other, the two 
inill-stonos between which they believed they 
would sooner or later be ground to powder 
unless they took strong action* and asserted 
their power. 

But how do the Jews come into the 
picture ? I'liey come into it by reason of 
their j)ecnliar relation to the German Middle 
Classes, Avho, as J have already said, arc 
making the struggle of their lives, and are 
the soul of the Hitler or Nazi Movcniont. 

In the first place, many of the big 
financiers who have been playing a game of 
l•eckleKS speculation during recent years, 
both in Germany and on the international 
field have been Jews. In the second place, 
it is contended, with what degree of truth 
I am unable to say, that during the period of 
Germany's bankruptcy, from 1920 to 1924, a 
considerable portion of German business 
and other property was bought up by Jews, 
chiefly, though not wholly, German Jews. 
Certainly the financial power of the jews, 
together with their international roots and 
eouncctions, rendered such transactions easy. 
As early as 1920, during which year I spent 
some months investigating conditions in 
Gcnnany, 1 heard many com])]uints of this 
nature against Jews, but I was unable to get 
at the facts. 

But there was another section of Jews 
who came in for strong criticism at the hands 
of the Middle Classes, vix., the Socialists and 
internationalists, or what the Nazis now call 
Marxists. Without question a very high 
percentage of Jews, let it be said to their 
credit, are internationalists in the highest 
and best sense of the term. During my 
wanderings in Germany in 1920, some oif 
the finest spirits I met in the socialist 
and pacifist movements were Jews. They 
won my admiration. Nevertheless I saw 
in their leadership certain dangers, the 
possibility of a flank attack upon the 
movement for working-class emancipation. 
This possibility was also realized by many 
of the Jews who were most deeply 
concerned. 

That attack has at last come. The 
tragedy of the present situation in Gern^ny 
is that the Jewish problem is being- used 


deliberately to generate hatred which is being 
extended to everything with which Jews 
have in any way been connected. The 
"success” of this method has caused the 
hatred of Jews (o rank as the primary 
weapon for the attainment of Nazi ends. 

I’bis tendency of the Right to carry 
'through I’evoliition by negations is one of 
the most sinister signs of the age. In this 
tendency -the Right distingaish (‘3 it.se]f from 
the Loft, whose appeals are essentially 
positive in character. Prom first to last 
the Nazis have appealed to the lowest 
elements in human nature, having sought to 
gain their chief support from intensive 
hatreds, which have been stimulated by 
terrific engines of ])rnpagaoda. In this 
endeavour they have fallen back on what is 
the recognized sheet-anchor of all hatred- 
mongers, race hatred. Working-class 

emancipation from economic domination was 
the central fear of tlie German Middle 
Classes, which was symbolized in Marxism, 
Communism and Tntcriiationaiism. But it was 
not enough to attack these iu a straight¬ 
forward way. They must be converted into 
monsters and hated ; to which end the 
clement of race Vtis brought in. Tlie Jewish 
question served this purpose admirably. So 
the Jews were laid on the altar of Fascism, 
and hatred of Jews being hitched to the fear 
and hatred of Communism, an ideal weapoti 
for carrying through a roactionarv revolution 
was secured. 

Of course, there will be a reckoning day, 
as people cannot live on hatred indefinitely. 
However much the workers may have been 
lured into supporting an insensate policy, the 
majority of Hitler’s supporters are concerned 
with economic betttirment, and by and by they 
will demand the fruits of their "achievement.” 
Merely to have enthroned Hitler in the seat 
of power may spoil success to the Middle 
Classes, but it will mean nothing to the 
workers unless it .carries with it substantial 
improvements in their economic existence. 

The danger at the moment is that the first 
"success” of Hitler may be interpreted by the 
reaction abroad as real and pennanent, and be 
the means of stiniulatin|^ desire to start 
sinjilar movements in Otber ©ountriea. Were 
that to be the case, reaetioaaay parties would 
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begin to look around for the surest means of 
stimulating the most intensive hatred, in 
which case it is possible that the Jewish, or 
some other racial issue would be used. For 
that very reason it is to be hoped that the 
better elements in Germany will yet prevail, 
as otherwise the immediate future of Western 
civilization might become tragic beyond 
description. 

For the present it should be the duty of 
all thinkers and writers throughout the world 
to expose the hidden terrors, and the final fate 
of civilization under the method of revolution 
by hatred. Civilization cannot possibly 
survive such methods. The hatreds and 
passions aroused by the Nazis of Germany 
can have but one result. There will be a 
sequel to the chapter in her life which 
Germany is now writing. We dare not 
contemplate it. Unless that sequel is written 
with a moderation, which perhaps ought only 


to bo expected of angels, the next dec.ade or 
two in Germany can only be imagined. 

Clearly this policy of revolution by hatred, 
and especially by racial hatred, is the end of 
all things. Civilization cannot survive it, 
So.iner or later it will light fires which will 
burn to the ground the entire fabric of modern 
civilization. W(! must either abandon it or 
perish. This struggle for power, domination 
and monopoly in a world of abundance is the 
maddest thing that has happened since the 
world began. If in tne midst of this pheno¬ 
menal abundance mankind cannot learn to 
co-operate, to abolish classes and racial d »mi- 
nation, then indeed is the end of civilization 
in sight. That is our problem ; it lies behind 
all our modern wars and threats and f<’ar of 
war, all our revolutions and threats and fear 
of revolution : we shall face and solve that 
pi'oblem or perish. 


NICHOLAS ROERICH'S PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 

BY FRANCES R. GRAN!' 

Presidmf of fhr. Pan-Amenmn Women’s AssorJati-oo. 


O N the eve of the International Conference 
of the Union Internationale Pour Le Pacte 
Roerich at Brnees, there appeared a story in 
the New York Times relating that all the 
Flemish matrons of that city of many memories, 
were asdrluously sitting up nights sewing strips 
of red-white bunting into American flags in 
honour of Nicholas Roerich and the country from 
which the plan of the Roerich Banner of Peace 
for the pK>tection of the world’s art and scientific 
treasures had emanated. Never, acconiing to the 
Tinm correspondent since the day when Ameri¬ 
can- soldiers landed in Europe, had there b<*en 
such an array of American flags in this Flemish 
city, ^ nor was it so deeply drawn towards 
America. 

Thus the city of the Van Dycks and 
Memlings paid its tribute to that great spirit^ 
Nicholas Roerich, whose indefatigable labour.-! for 
World Peace throug^h culture have re-stited 
themselves once again in the Banner of Peace 
Plan, which re-investa with n«W force the title 
abeady given him as one of fbe supremely 
great leaders of world peace today; 

In &e Bruges coxiferenoe, which ga^ered 


together four hundred <lelegates from cultural 
and learned bodies of many countries Hn<! from 
government officials, many re.sult8 which assume 
epochal importance in this plan of peace through 
culture might he mentioned -notably the forma¬ 
tion of a permanent body wmiprising some of 
Europe’s great cultural leaders to further the 
adoption of this movement. But for the moment 
I have especially pointed out the incident of the 
flags, because its simple earnestness seems to me 
to touch some very <leep and essential principle 
between the relf.tion of man to man and nation 
to nation—the contagion of good-will based upon 
a common appreciation of beauty and culture. 

It is this basic principle of peace and culture 
which forms the premise of Nicholas Roerich’s 
plan and which constitutes for him a solvent 
of our international telationships. Betatuse in the 
search for Peace, Roerich looks for prophylaxes j 
culture in its broadest and most superb senae^ 
alone, can transmute the human cunTOiousnees- 
aad tills htinsmutation is the only guarenh'i 
human unity. For forty-three years Roerich bi» 
been urging the practi^ and^ itnmediate sppB- 
cation, of a conviction whldi a^enee has iccmitly 
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oxprcsHed when Hir James Jeans says that “the 
material world is probably derivative from 
consciousness, not consciousness from the 
material world.” 

At this moment., Iloerich’s Peace Plan for 
international undorstandint' throuirh culture and 
beauty allows for special analysis for several 
n'n.sons. For one thing this autumn sees the 
celebration of the Third Convention of the 
Banner of Peace, to be held at Washington, 
And secondly it aces the is.suancc of his book 
Firifi i^frtniifhohl, which pronounces in its 
most forceful manner this conviction soumled 
with the corroboration of forty-three years of 
('.xperienec. 

To see the true evolution of Roerich’s plan, 
one might go back over Roerich’s entire artistic 


find-educational ;life. In doing so one would be 
immediattdy cognizant of the fact that Roerich 
never theorizes, he immediately makes practical 
application of his ideals in meiisurc.s which arc 
aimed to transmute (iisintt*grating forces into 
uniting ones. 

In the Roerich Museum, with its multiple 
facets, there is a synthesis of this I'ntire plan, 
which indicates the wide directions which 
Roerich’s service to Peace touche.s and the 
conscious aim of reaching and permeating all 
factors of life. 

Hence, it has always seemed to me profoundly 
logical and bearing significantly on this peace 
plan, that Roerich’s first«„ifoundation in tlie 
lioerich Museum should have hteen the Master 
Institute for uniting the teaching of all the arts, 
aiming to fuse iieoplc through culture, who would 
themselves hi? cognizant of essential unity. In 
the Master Institute, he at once sought to 
dissolve the arbitrary barriers set up between the 


arts, very often by the artists themselves. “Art 
is one-indivisible. Art is the manifestation 
of the coming synthe.sis.” This is his call to 
the creator and to the student tho.se future 
creators of beauty, when he aims to unite in a 
JjCgion. 

From the individual, Roerich passes to the 
mas.ses in the second field of work touched by 
his plan, the International Art (jentro of Roerich 
Museum, which seeks to create a common kinship 
through the interchange of art, and through 
exhibitions wiikdi have not only presentod artists 
of this (country, but have brought to America 
the creative products of countries heretofore 
often culturally inexistent in the American 
con.sciou.sness. A service no les-s necessary has 
been carried on by the Internationiil Art Centro 
in acquainting other countries 
of Europe, Asia and Latin 
America of the aspirations of 
America in the field of culture. 
This interchange has been eaivied 
on not only in the International 
Art Ccnl.re in New 5'ork, but the 
lattor has co-operated with the 
museums, Ihc public schools, the 
public librarie.s, even prisons, in 
these itinerai'y exhibitions. Hence, 
even the social misfit ha.s not 
Inxm overlooked in Roerich’s plan 
for these exhibitions, because as 
he says : “Bring art to the 
prisons—and you w’ill have no 
more prison .s.” 

In his pre.scnt work at Hrusvati, 
Himalayan Research Institute 
of Roerich Museum, in Nnggar, 
Western Himalayas, this essential 
unity now of the arts and si'iences 
and of the various bram^hes of 
scieni'e—provides the clociucnt 

vehicle of his ideal. TTrusvati, the Himalayan 
Research Institute is of cour.se to be regarded 
as an essential and inevitable outgrowth of the 
Roerich C’entral Asiatic Expedition, made by 
Roerich through Ladak, (’liinese Turkestan, 
Mongolia and Tibet. This Roerich expedition with 
its record of sacrifices is one of the most stupendous 
searches not only for the origins of human life and 
human culture, but especially for the unities 
ol' human origins. One of the most telling 
utterances in Roerich's record of the expedition, 
AHni lUniahuid on discovering the megalithic 
monuments of (Central Asia, so analogous to 
tlie Stone Hengft and (Jarnac, are the lines : “It is 
a thrilling thing to hold the end of an enchanted 
Corel ill Great Britain and find the beginning 
of it in Central Asia.” To him one of the 
greatest features of these remains together with the 
remarkable rt'mnanls of migratory evidences which 
he discovered, is their reveMion of the interweaving 
of all nations and racial life. Everywhere in 
the result of his trip one is aware of his repeated 



'J'he Manner of Peace 
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emphasis and concern to find the threads which 
t'Onnect human traditions, whether they bo of 
East or West, because in this way he is able 
to link the foundations and to indicate liow 
arbitrary in truth are the barriers erected by 
prejudice and intoleranm 

It is this same unity, which permeates tlie 
plan for Urusvati, Himalayan Research Institute 
in the Himalayas. There, Professor Roerich, 
deeply inspired by the endless possibilities of 
scientific i-esearch ofTored by Asia, founded the 
Himalayan • Research Institute, donating its 
headquarters in the Kulu valley. Vital to its 
aims of advancing the outposts of knowledge, 
is the creation of an Institute where scientists of all 
nations, and in every brancii of science, <'an in a 
common concern for tlie well-lieing of mankind, 
create and construct side by side. After three 
years of work, tliis Institnti? indicates its splendid 
growth. With Professor Roerich, its President- 
Founder and Dr. (Jeorge Roerich eminent 
Harvard Orientalist as its Director, scientists 
are working there together to explore the fields 
of medicine, of cancer, of biology, astro-chemistry, 
archaeology. Already numerous American and 
1‘luropean scientifi<i bodies have profited from 
its collections of flora and other material ; 
and national and cultural walls have been 
razed in a common work. 

Tlic Roerich Society, which completes the 
unit, forges an exlcnclLHl chain of unification. 
Tliis Society, aimed to sjimid Professor 
Roerich’s ideas for culture and peace, now has 
sixty-four branches in twenty-four countries— 
a true fraternity of culture. 

'I'heso many facets of the Roericli Museum 
have their corollary in Nicholas Roerich’s 
plan for the Banner of Peace. After several 
• years since its first promulgation by J’rofessor 
Roerich, the plan shows its dynamism pd 
vitality of application. Since its inception, 

the Roerich Peace Pact and Banner of I’eaee 
have been unanimously endorsed by the Inter¬ 
national Museum’s Committee of the League of 
Nations, liy the Oencral Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of America, by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI, by such members of the rnternationiil 
Pence Court at the Hague as its President Dr. 
M. Adatci, Dr. A. Bustamente, Baron Michel 
•de Taulie and others, ns well as by II. M. King 
Albert of Belgium, and the adhenmcc of 

numerous cities of Belgium, France, Italy, Latvia 
as well as the Acailemie Francaise, and numerous 
other cultural bodies. Thus the project of inter¬ 
national vigilance for culture has already ninclc 
its appeal among widely difieront spheres. 

One thing, however, should be emphasized in 
the Roerich plan for the Banner of Peace—it is 
not a project designed primarily ns a protective 
measure tor wsir, but as a measure against war. 
Writers, in expressing themselves (joncarning the 
Roerich Banner of Peace and Peace Pact, have 
emphasized it as a factor in preventing the 
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destruction of the world treasures of art in 
times of war. It is true that this con.stitut*'s 
one phase of the plan—one which is, of necessity, 
especially brought out in the Roerich Peace Pact 
and which concerns itself with the application of 
the project in war time —thus tlie Pact outlines 
that the Banner of • Peaee should wave over 
monuments, cathedrals, universities, museums, to 
signaliz(‘ their inviolability during moments 
of peac-e, and as with the Red (’ross, identify 
these monumeiils as neutral territory. 



Maclonnii Oritluniina 

AMi'P M INm'I'U'Ii 


This asjHK'l of Nicholas lloerich’s plan 
cannot be regarded a[)firt from its great pro¬ 
phylactic aims. Koerieh’s plan is highly con¬ 
structive. In addition to signalizing as neutral 
all monuments of the world’s culture, it aims to 
catalogue, to preserve in descriptive and photo¬ 
graphic record for posterity complete data 
regarding the world’s cultural treasures, also to 
inaugurate peace education in the schools through 
greater international cultural appreciation. It 
aims to gather the forces of culture through the 
world in a common vigilance, against the 
destruction of the records of human genius—» 
to unite men in a l^eague of Culture. In other 
words, to make tho.se forc-es who realize the- 
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•lisaoter to Wol-ld culture, which war brings in 
its wake, a united force in a common cause of 
safe-guarding the steps of cultural evolution. 

This plan has been a concern of Professor 
Roerich tor years and the history of its roots is 
highly interesting. In an interview regarding the 
origin of the Banner of Peace, Professor Roerich 
says: 

‘‘The idea of protection of cultnral treasures of 
hntnanity preoccupied me since tlie very b'ginning 
of my nelivities. Alrosdy in 1904 addressing the 
Soeieiy of Arehiieeis and .\rii-.lH in 8t.. Peietshurg, 
J OI1I lined this idea, csiiling ntiention to the tragic 
rnndiiion of many state urchiticiural monuments. 
My extensive iravi Is to ancient monasteries and 
hmioricul cities, also the archueolngical exeavatinns 
in such important places as Novgorod and other 
regions linked uiih mo'-t ancient traditions gave 
me rich niaierial to afli'in the undcfcrrable 
necessity for urgent measures to protect culiiirul 
tn^asures. Afterwards in Jid-i, when many 
irreparable historical monuments perished, I made a 
similar report to the late Commander-in-Ctiief, the 
Orand-Dnko Nicholas. Both reports met with 
great sympathy and only such extraordinary havoc 
ns the war prevented its immediate development. 
Then as President of the Exhibition of Allied 
Nations where Flemish, French, British arts and 
those, of other allied nations were beautifully 
represented, I again had the haf>py opportunity 
to propound this idea and was eonvineed that 
sooner or later the protection of cnltnrnl treasures 
would become a saend rinlity in the world. 

“With new ardour these thoughts preoceupied me 
when we were compelled to witness no longer the 
vandalism of warfare, but the vandalism in times 
of peace. For an untrained eye it is even impossi¬ 
ble to imagine how many uiin peatable cultural 
treasures are exposed to danger and to perish 
without leaving a traec. One of our foremost 
duiiis is to apply all our dforts to direct the 
public attention to their real treasures. Each day 
brings news of some new destriutions. We arc 
already imbued with the idea that precious 
monuments must not be removed and should be 
safe-guarded in their own site, the more so because 
today possibilities of communications make even 
the remotest places accessible.' T am deeply 
convinced that universal attention wilt be paid to 
the cultural treasures, and as its symbol, the 


universally uniting Banner will ofibr a profound 

and absolute service to the culturai developments of 

peoples." 

This plan is outlined in highly dramatic 
and powerful form in Prof. Roerich's work,. 
ItealiH of Liijht in hi.s sixty addresses^ to 
various Roerich Societies as well as to yMrious 
other organizations. We see that his ktea, of 
“Peace through C'ulture” is by no meana a 
nebulous phrase. It is a very definite credo of 
human construction. How definite it is, is 
beautifully touchetl on in an address to the 
Young Men’s Buddhii-t Association of ()olombo 
when he says of Peace that it signifies “an 
unceasing construction” and of culture, that it 
means “an eternal cognizance and betterment of 
life through the foundations of glorious progress.” 

Thus labouring in the current of evolution 
is the plan of Prof. Roerich for' World Peace 
through C'ulture. These ten years.have alrearjy 
seen a chain forming around the world. The 
League of ('ulture to which Roerich calls, is no 
longer a visionary body. It exists, it pursues its 
labour, its results must inevitably be witnessed. 
Beciiu.se the contagion of peace can bo spread in 
anient and passionate enthusiasm for beauty. 
For Amcriirti the.se ten years of ti^-less achbve- 
ment by Nicholas Roerich once again .signalize 
an invincible, a tireless leadership in this Peace 
que.st for international culture. His call to its 
service sounds out again in his article “Banner 
of Peac-e,” when he says, “Verily, the protection 
of treasures of culture belongs among those; 
all-unifying foundations which permit' us to 
gather in friendship without petty fe>"ings of 
envy and malice.” 

“W'c are tired of destructions and nchation.^. 
Positive creativeness is the fundamental qualitj' 
of the human spirit In our Ijfe everything that 
uplifts and ennobles our spirit must hold the 
dominant place. The mile-stones of the glorious 
path must from cbilhood impel our spirit to the 
beautiful future. Bo assured it is not a truism 
to speak aliout the undcferrablo and urgent 
striving.s of culture.” 



CHICAGO’S WORLD FAIR 

Bv SUDHINDRA BOSE, ph. i). 


C hic AG-0’8 second international exposi¬ 
tion, called “A Century of Progress,” 
wp.3 opened a few days ago in the 
presence of vast throngs and with 
brilliant ceremonials. The miraculous moment 
in the opening ceremony came at night when 
a beam of light, which forty years ago started 
ri from the star Arctunis, was caught up by 
' ; American astronomers and transmitted by 
them in vastly increased volume to the 
, d('licat(‘ lighting mechanism in the tower of 
the exposition’s Hall of Science. Instantly 
upon that contact the exposition grounds, the 
pavilions and the waterways of the fair wore 
drenched with light. Star had spoken unto 
star from the far reaches of iuiiuity. 


as the scientific invention and power and 
skill by which they are put at the service 
of man. 

In 1893 when the Columbian Exposition 
was on, Chicago was a city of 1,000,000. 
Today Chicago is the fourth biggest city in 
the world, with substantially 4,000,000, 
sure to pass Berlin, and confidently challeng¬ 
ing both London and New York. There are 
Americans who say that they have perhaps 
no more significant sign of what they call 
American progress than the growth of 
Chicago. This metropolis has grown io bo 
one of the truly great cities of the world, not 
only in size but in its civic aspects as well. 
It has the greatest boulevard and park system 
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('hicago World Fair—Electrical Building 


World’s fairs are getting to ba a sort of 
habit with Chicago. It is only forty years 
since Chicago had its lust one, the Columbian 
Exposition. That one was supposed to 
ceieberate the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. The 
present fair marks one hundred years of 
Chicago history. It is intended to demonstrate 
the progress of science and industry in the 
hundred years since Chicago was a s nail 
frontier village of 350 people. Here the 
visitor is made to understand the tremendous 
natural resources of the United States as well 


in the world, and provides more public 
recreational facilities free to the public than 
any other city. It has famous colleges aod 
universities, the Art Institute, Field’s Museum, 
Planetarium, an inspiring sky-line of buildings 
towering as high ns fifty stories, and many 
oth(;r atiractions loo numerous to mention. 
No wonder the “Windy City” on the Lake 
Michigan is proud. 

Unique among world's shows, “A Century 
of Progress” has been conceived and financejd 
entirely without governmental sndsidy. 

26 million dollars that has been poured into 
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the building of thi? gigantic project has 
come out of the pockets of private indivi¬ 
duals. A prodigious outlay of 26 million 
dollars. A vast expenditure of money in the 
nation's worst depression. But Chiengo has 
the courage to forget the depression, and 
confidently expects the fair to pay its own 
way. The management has laid out the 
plant on the basis of an expectation of 
50 million attendance. 

Mr. Rufus C. Dawes, President of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, says that 
there will be no “slump” after the fair. 
Instead, he believes, there will bo increase in 
business, in manufactures, in bank deposits 
and in pay-rolls which will make themselves 
manifest first in Chicago and then throughout 
the nation. He is confident there will be 
a like increase in the cultural forces, 
immeasurable by statistical tables, but 
one none the less real. The physical sciences, 
the social sciences, and the fine arts will be 
fired with a new moaning and enthusiasm. 

The centennial enterprise of Chicago is 
novel, romantic and dynamic. It visualizes 
to visiting millions the ministrations of 
science to human welfare. The general 
pattern of the exposition has been designed 
by tiie greatest body of scientists in America, 
if not in the entire world—the National 
Research Council. These distinguished leaders 
of , scientific thought took over the job of 
draD^tftixing the story of scientific progress in 
the past century. The problem put to each 
meiuber of the Advisory Council of this 
body" was; you consider it possible to 
reduce your special branch of science— 
physics, biology, mathematics, astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, anthropology or engineer¬ 
ing—to a physical exhibit capable of 
interesting the ordinary person wholly un¬ 
trained in its mysteries, tell us liow you would 
do ■ it” The answers to this challenge 
constitute the pattern of the Century of 
Progress Exposition. In every branch of 
science which has qualified for this show, 
the order and, continuity of the play are '• 
Pure-science ' origins,' invention, applied 
science, mass production, mass distribution. 

The magnitude of the exposition may be 
judged from the fact that the fair grounds, 
built right out in the Lake Michigan, extend 


for three-and-a-half miles along the Lake 
Shore. The dominating structure of the fair 
is the Tower of Water and Lights, 660 feet 
high. It is the highest and largest fountain 
in the world. The tower is a shell for 
housing the pipes carrying water to its tip, a 
setting for jewels of coloured lights which 
gleam through the veils of water cascading 
from slender shoulders. of the architectural 
sct-backs. Batteries of powerful coloured 
lights play upon this skyscraper fountain 
from a distance. The effects of having this 
cascade lighted from within and without are 
marvellous. 

Here at Chicago's Century of Progress 
Exposition, the visitor sees wondrous 
mechanisms never before shown to the public. 
They are so arranged that he can push buttons 
and operate, them himself and sec what life 
will be like fifty years from now. This is 
one exposition where the “Hands Off” sign 
is missing. 

In the colossal Hall of Science, the visitor 
may witness the amazing operations of science 
in huge physical and chemical laboratories. 
Even the working of the machine'that he 
has in his body is revealed in the Transparent 
Man, with nerves, heart-beats, blood coursing 
through tlie veins and arteries all revealed in 
a steel robot ton feet high. This mechanical 
man, made to look like a human being, gives 
twenty-minute lectures on food chemistry and 
nutrition, pointing to raw material and cooked 
material on a table, telling of the vitamines 
and tracing the food through his own stomach 
and alimentary canal. 

One of the moat popular exhibits is the 
baby incubator station. It is classified as 
both entertainment and (‘ducational. Fifteen 
babies are shown in cribs in a serni-circular 
rov» in front of large plate glass windows set 
at an angle so visitors can walk through aud 
sec the youngsters practically from all sides. 
The room in which the babies are housed 
has ultra-violet ray glass to get the full 
benefit of sunsMne. It has also a battery 
of lights to supply artificial sunlight for the 
babies 00 dark days. The management has 
planned to have lectures given by physicians 
standing in the exhibition room to the . public 
on the other side of the glass, made possible 
by annunciators^ Of course, the feeding and 
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eare of the' babies are all plainly visible 
through the plate glass. After seeing the 
babies through the glass waits, visitors who 
are interested may stop in a theatre where 
there are moving pictures showing how to 
care for babies. The present plans provide 
for the free passage of about 3,000 people 
an hour through the incubator exhibit. 

Other amazements come in the industrial 
exhibits. The latest thing in airplanes and 
the last ’ word in tr ins are there in the 
transportation group. One may see the first 
^'iron horse" built more than a century ago, 
and his great-great-great-grandson, 1933 
■ Mogul locomotive with speed capacity of 
100 tnites an hour. Or he may stroll 
across the way to the motor car exhibits and 
sec the actual manufacture of cars in glass- 
wallcd work-rooms. 

* In the Agricultural Building are found 
exhibits of leading food manafacturers, the 
livestock, and an agriculturul implement 
display demonstrating man^s progress during 
the last hundred years. Visitors see how the 
good things to eat in the American family 
market basket are manufactured, packed and 
marketed, in living, dramatic displays. 

The present generation of America is 
. science-minded; it thinks in technical and 
scientific terms. Bat in order to enjoy the 
Century of Progress Exposition, one will not 
need to be technically-minded. A survey of 
its programme shows that the tastes and 
interests of all sorts of people have been 
considered amply provided for. Any person, 
irrespective of education or individual back¬ 
ground, can find captivating entt rtainment 
for every moment of attendance. The fair is 
crammed full of exciting spectacles and 
compelling attractions. 

In the general exhibits are the magnificent 
Lama Temple of Jehol and the Maya 
temple. The latter is an exact copy of 
a building in far-away Yucatan, southern 
Mexico, a temple at least ten centuries old. 
It represents a bit of the 2,000 or more year 
old civilization of the Mayas. The walls of 
the Maya Temple at the exposition are 
covered with elaborate designs, huge mask 
heads, and great serpents carved in stone. 

The Golden Temple of Jehol^ shipped 
thousands of mili^s aoross tfaci ^ l»ea, is a 


reproduction of China’s finest Lama temple. 
Twenty-eight thousand pieces of wood, from 
cornices to columns make up this buUding 
coloured in red lacquer and gold, and crowned 
with a double-decked roof covered with 
copper shingles finished in pure gold leaf. 
Inside is exhibited a priceless collection ;of 
Chinese and Buddhist art treasures. 

All Asia and Europe are on parade with 
exhibits of most of the European and Asian 
countries, including India. There is a replica 
of the Taj Mahal. There are also examples 
of ui'’dieval European architecture along with 
the. ultra-modern. 



The Travel and Transport Building 
—An Architectural Innovation 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893, there was the Congress of Religions, 
where Swami Vivekananda unfurled the 
banner of Hinduism in the Western world. 
That Congress was perhaps the greatest of all 
of the lasting contributions to the Columbian 
Exposition. It centred its interest in a 
survey of tlie world’s religions with emphasis 
on what each could contribute to the world’s 
spiritual needs. It aroused great enthusiasm 
in comparative religion. But to many 
Christian thcologues the Congress was 
‘'unhappy in its results,’’ as it tended to show 
that even the "heathen" religions were not 
without some good. The consequence W48 
that the Catholic Pope promptly put a ban on 
all future Congresses of Religions, and forbade 
all Roman Catholics participating in thena. 

There will be no Congress, of ReMgiboe 
at the current World's Fair. But the Hasliell 
Institute of Religions at the Univerai^ of 
Chicago is being conducted this sum^tr fi| 
an adjunct to “Century of 
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programme is devoted to the study of 
eix: great faiths under the general title of 
“Modern Trends in World Religions.” The 
egpoBition of Christianity in its various 
aspects naturally occupies the greater part 
ci' thie programme, but Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Islam are not omitted. 
Mr. K. Nataranjan, editor «f the Indian 
Social Reformer (Bombay), is scheduled to 
deliver a series of lectures on “Social Move¬ 
ments in Modern India.” 

There will also be held in connection 
with “A Century of Progress” a convention 
of religions, officially known as World 
Fellowship of Faiths. The convention will 
last for three weeks. It is expected to be 
addressed by nearly 250 speakers, of which 


about 30 are from India. The chairman of 
the World Fellowship of Faiths is a Metho¬ 
dist bishop. 

It is not possible to tell all about the 
Chicago World’s Fair in one article. Whether 
it will come up to one’s larger expectation 
may depend on how many world’s fairs one 
has seen in America. It may not be com¬ 
parable, in some respects, to the San Francisco 
fair, nor the St. Louis fair, or the Columbian 
fair of IS93. But the visitor may well look 
with wonder and admiration upon the Century 
of Progress, ils accomplishments and its 
achievements. It is all here in a long, 
stupendous, graphic story : a fascinating 
encyclopaedia come to life and spread out 
for all to see. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
FOR INDIA AT GENEVA 

By ELLEN HORIJP 


D oes India need foreign propaganda 
or has she to concentrate all her 
forces in the country itself ? 

This is a question that is 
jbtecoming more and more important for 
iMians. Those who have never been out 
of India do not generally lay any stress upon 
foreign propaganda. Even Mahatma Gandhi 
upheld the idea that the fight for India’s 
freedom should and could only be fought 
on Indian soil. But a greater pait of 
intelligent India, including among others 
Mr. Subhas Bose, recognizes the necessity. 
The many thousands rf students, who yearly 
go to the European universities, who live in 
the European capitals, read their newspapers, 
and mix with the population, learn what 
^ propaganda means. They feel the power of the 
Press and of the propaganda of the British 
Eihpire. Wherever they go they are met 
with opinions about their country based upon 
Ehglish views and English interests. It is 
through the English Press and English news- 
ag^Dcihs that almost every bit of news from 
India has to pass. The Europeans know little. 


and;what they know has been “inspired” by 
English politicians and journalists. In almo^ 
every newspaper in Europe, India is 
described as a big continent with a small 
intellectual strata and a huge population of 
illiterate, dirty, half-starved, miserable 
peasants who are not aware of man’s right 
to life and who don’t oven know the meaning 
of the word freedom. 

Very few newspapers in Europe explain 
to their readers that one of the principal 
reasons why the Indian people are starving 
and illiterate is that they are taxed more 
heavily than any other people, and only 
7 per cent of the Indian revenue is spent for 
their education ; or that the Indian masses are 
dirty because they cannot afford to buy soap 
as their average income does not exceed 
two ,€ a year, oift of which they have to pay 
3s. 6d. in taxes. 

> > All this is never explained in the English 
or in the continental Press. Nor is the fact 
mentioned that India once was the centre of 
Asiatic eulture. 

With these impressiODS the young lodian 




The Executive and Uie (tueste of the Third Intern itioual Cjnfercnue for India 
fYont row from left —Misa Harrison, Mrs. Hamid, Mr. Bhalabhai Desni, Mr. Subhaa Bose, Mrs. K. Bose, 
Mile. Baudonin, Dr. Privat. 

Back row from left -Mrs. Ganguly, Mrs. Horup, Mile. Bolland, Mr. Da Ligt. 


students go home. And they have felt the 
need for Indian foreign propaganda and they 
ask for it. When Mahatma G-andhi was in 
London, he felt it too. 

The first small beginning was made by the 
European friends of India in Geneva on 
the sixth of October, 19.S2. The Irish 
Mrs. Cousins, the Swiss Dr. Privat, the French 
Miss Rolland, Romain Rolland’s sister, and 
many others held the first International 
Conference for India. A permanent Inter¬ 
national Committee for India was established 
with Dr. Privat as president, Misa Rolland 
as vice-president and the Danish Mrs. Horup 
as honorary secretary. 

After a Spring Conference on 
March 23, 1933, mostly for the Geneva 
people, the Third International Conference 
for India was held in Geneva on the 19th 
September. Delegates were present from 
England, Prance, Germany, Holland, Bulgaria, 
China, U. S. A., Denmark and all parts of 
Switzerland, while reports were sent from. 
Belgium, Russia and Norway. 


In a morning session the Committee met 
the delegates and the annual re-eleetion of 
the Committee took place. In an afternoon 
meeting the Indian speakers explained the 
present situation in India to the members of 
the Committee and their friends and at 
night a big public meeting in Salle Centrale 
was held. The Committee had succeeded 
in getting all the loading newspapers 
interested. Every bill post(!r in Geneva 
announced the Conference, where Indians 
themselves would plead their cause before 
the Genevese public. The meeting began at 
8'30 but at a quarter past eight the smaller 
hall had to be left, and the public moved over 
to the big hall and filled it. 

The first speaker was Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, who is recognized as one of Indians 
leading lawyers. The next was the fonner 
mayor of Calcutta Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Both of them have recently come out of 
jail. The third speaker was Mrs. Hamid Ali 
as a representative of Indian’s womanhood. 

Although these three speakers spoke in 
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Eoglislb, iKe Frdnclt audience listened witb 
uni^ted attention to the advocates of the 
Indian cause. 

' Mr. Desai laid atress on the fact that 
non-violence was not a policy but a prin¬ 
ciple. Armaments as a means of settling 
international disputes have proved to be 
useless. India was giving the world an 
example oE the substitnte that had got to be 
found. He wanted the financial obligations 
between India and Great Britain 1 1 be subject 
to an impartial examination by an internation¬ 
al committee and pointed out the unjust 
situation of India in the League of Nations, 
where India, although one of the original 
members of the League, is only used by 
England as an independent member for the 
purpose of securing an extra vote. The 
English giin from India amounted, if Lord 
Rothermere’s estimate was accepted, to 4s. 
to the £ of England’s totel income. 
Mri Subhas Bose spoke of the suppression 
of: political activity in India, the economic 
exploitation by England, the excessive 
military expenditure that took away more 
than 50 per cent of the revenues of the Central 
Government. He condemned the air-bombing 
on the Frontier and spoke of the hard lot of 
the political prisoners especially in the 
Andaman Islands where recently two had 
died of hunger strike. He concluded by 
saying that Indians were struggling against 
the roost powerful Empire in the world. They 
were prepared ungrudgingly to face the 
necessary suffering until they had ■ won their 
freedom but they would welcome sympathy 
from other nations in their fight for freedom. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali spoke about the influence 
of Gandhi on all the women in India, who 
believe in his message of love and friendship. 
And she claimed that there does not exist 
one single woman in India who wants the 
Indian people to be divided by a communal 
franchise. 


■■ The'''’'' .two 

Prol Bawdasb, i^o k bea^^iil ^em 
sdhout the child Krishna, and Miss Haakon, 
who spoke about a better undei^aiidiag 
between India and England. 

The resolutions adopted by this 
Conference were in a crystallized fornt, all the 
claims, which the two Indian speakers had 
put stress on. The Conference recognized 
India’s right to full independence, urged the 
British authorities to give up the air-bombing, 
drew the attention of the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference on the injustice of India’s maintaining 
on her soil an army of ocenpation and the 
abnormal situation thus created between 
members of the League of Nations, recognized 
India’s right to nominate her own delegates to 
the League and to a settlement of the Indo- 
British finaucial obligations by an impartial 
international commission, the chairman of 
which must be a neutral member of the Hague 
Court It condemned ali discriminatory 
measures adopted against the Indian people 
on racial grounds in various countries, 
especially in South Africa, where the Govc-rn- 
meut are contemplating to send out South- 
African-born Indians to British Guinea 
for the purpose of colonization. It deplored 
that ordinance rule should be ,embodied in 
law and condemned the policy of ill-treatment 
jof political prisoners, particularly in .the 
Andaman Islands. It sent' the expression 
of its admiration to Mahatma Gandhi and 
all Indians who fight for the liberation 
of their country and for the abolition of 
untouchability without deviating from their 
condemnation of all recourse to violence. 

The Conference asked the International 
Committee for India to continue its work of 
correcting false and inaccurate news and 
spreading the truth about India. 

And the Indian speakers thanked the 
Committee for its work and recognized the 
utility of foreign propaganda. 



A CITy MAIDEN AND VILLAGE BRIDE 

By SANTA DEVI 


1 

ARIHAR Babu came from an 
orthodox family, but he turned 
modern suddenly and did it with 
» vengeance. He put his youngest 
daughter Lily—the English name itself 
showing his Anglicization—into an English 
school, to have her trained in everything 
modern. But he never expected to get such 
a son-in-law as Indubhusan from an orthodox 
family. As he was triumphantly marching 
onward towards the total Westernization of 
his family, Indubhusan suddenly loomed 
before his path and made him halt. Harihar 
saw that the boy was of his own caste, 
very handsome and very well bred and 
intelligent. . Moreover, he was the scion of 
a rich family. So he had to recant and 
began preaching orthodoxy again. "Look 
here,” he' went about telling everybody, 
"our sages were not fools. They knew 
human nature far more deeply than we do. 
So we should not go against their mandates 
lightly and childishly. As a woman has to 
live in her husband’s family all her life, 
• so she must enter that family early and get 
trained by her husband’s relatives. So you 
see, child marriage is inevitable.” 

Harihar had turned reformer in mature 
age, so it was no ! great strain for him to go 
back. But his children found themselves 
rather in a fix. Lily was the worst sufferer. 
She had learnt her lessons of being modern, 
sitting in her mother’s lap and found it very 
hard to forget them at her father’s word. 
She had heard before that it was a sin for 
a child of her ago to utter the word marriage, 
but now she heard with consternation that 
she would have to commit the far greater 
sin of actually marrying. She had learnt from 
her elders that it was insufferable bad 
manners for a young girl like her to put on 
anything but short frocks and lace stockings. 
But she was shocked to.see those very elders 
taking away those modern pieces of dress, 


and giving her only mrL<i to wear. She had 
once before tried surreptitiously to put up 
her hair and got a severe scolding from one 
of her big sisters. But now that very sister 
was busy tying up Lily’s hair in a big knot 
on the back of her head ! 

Before, she used to be reprimanded 
severely if over she was caught listening to 
the talk of her elders, but now those very 
elders talked on all kinds of subjects in her 
presence. She received the greatest shock 
of her young existence, when her mother 
scolded her for speaking in the mixed jargon 
of English and Bengali, wliich she. had 
hitherto regarded as a great accomplishment. 
Poor Lily had been brought up to believe 
that to become a mock Englishwoman was 
the highest ideal of a girl of her class. She 
was nearly suffocated with dismay on 
hearing that the ideals had completely 
changed and she was to follow the path of 
orthodox Hindu women. 

The marriage was fixed up and a list of 
ornaments soon arrived from Lily’s future 
husband’s family. Everything mentioned 
was extremely old-fashioned, but the girl’s 
family had no option but to obey. They, 
of course, did not like the oruaments-at all, 
least of all did Lily. She could not hide her 
contempt and displeasure. She had been 
bribed with the offer of splendid jewelleiy 
to consent to the unwelcome marriage, and 
now look at the awful ornaments they had 
got for her ! "How selfish and unkind of 
you,” cried poor Lily. "You always get 
such beautiful jewels for yourselves from 
Hamilton’s and now yon get these rotten 
lumps of gold for me from a silly goldsmith’s 
shop. These are fit for old Bami’s mother, 
not for me. Take them away, 1 don’t want 
them.” 

But poor Lily had to submit. She was 
obliged to put on those awful lumps of gold 
^on her marriage night. She suffered all 
kinds of agony through this sudden ehnnle 
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to orthodoxy and wept in silence. The 
wedding was over. But all’s well that ends 
well. The partner she got after wading 
through this sea of agony and hniniliation, 
i^cinated her beyond measure. He was 
so handsome, so sweet and kind. Though 
she had never seen him before, she accepted 
him as her nearest and dearest within a few 
hours and poured out all her tales of woe 
into his sympathetic ear. Strange to say, he 
did not laugh like her mother and her 
sisters, but tried to comfort Lily as boat as 
he could. Lily had to admit to herself that 
he had compensated her for all her sorrows 
and humiliations. It was worth while giving 
up her English school, her modern dresses 
and her Western manners for such a jewel 
of a husband. 

The bride and groom prepared to depart 
after the completion of the ceremony. Lily’s 
sister Bibha dressed her up in right modern 
style, as the bridegroom and bride were 
both for it. Lily was a bride today, not a 
mere lay’ figure on which lumps of gold 
could be displayed, giving evidence of the 
wealth of her father and the bad taste of her 
husband’s family. 

She had received a few pieces of jewellery 
as wedding presents, which wore really 
beautiful and to her tarte. Those included, 
amongst other things, a string of pearls, a 
pair of pearl ear-rings and a diamond brooch. 
These things adorned her fair young body to¬ 
day. The sari she wore was a rich one, but 
of a subdued grayish blue colour like that 
of the Ganges at midnight. The ground was 
plain, not overcrowded with gold flowers or 
leaves and it had only gold borders on both 
sides. As soon as she had flnished dressing, 
she mn into her bedroom surreptitiously 
to grant Indubhusan a sight of her resplendent 
beauty. She had not yet forgotten the 
chagrin of appearing before her beloved 
in that horrible red Benarasi sari and those 
lumps of gold. She was eager to prove to 
him that she possessed good taste and 
aesthetic sense to the full. 

Indubhusan was charmed. 'T cannot 
express .,in words what 1 feel 1” he said 
rapturously. "How wonderful you look! 
It seems as if Neptune’s daughter has taken 
pity on me and has left her palace under the 


Ocean to let me have a glimpse of her super¬ 
human beauty. Your ear-rings and tiara 
shimmer like translucent drops of sea water. 
Your dress seems to have stolen all its beauty. 
But my words fail.” 

Lily blushed rose-red at these words, but 
she had to escape for fear of being caught. 

As she was starting, her mother gave her 
a parting injunction, "When you get down 
from the train, take out all your ornaments 
from the box and put them on. Else, your 
new relatives will make all kind.s of remarks.” 
liily hardly paid any attention to these. 
words. 

As she got into the carriage, all the 
women present burst into tears. But Lily 
did not understand correctly what was 
happening. She had never been told the 
sad lot of a Hindu girl and so she did not 
weep. She did not know yet why it was a 
matter for tears. She was going away with 
Indubhusan, a person whose company she 
liked above that of all other persons. 

II 

All the time she was in the train, Lily 
went over Indubhusaii’s word is mi-td 

again and again. She was entirely engrossed 
in the thoughts evoked by these worJs. 
Indubhusan had already made her forget her 
past Anglicized life. It had fallen away 
from her as easily as old loaves fall off from 
trees. The last few days had beome to her 
all her existence. 

The train started from Howrah and rushed 
past many factories, many small tanks and 
innumerable garden-houses, and long stretches 
of fields, but Lily hardly took any notice of 
them. But gradually God’s own country 
began to assert itself over the evidence of 
man-made civilization. Factories and garden- 
houses decreased, whilst open fields and huge 
forests of Sal increased. Lily had never 
seen such a beautiful sight. The Maidan in 
Calcntta, girt about with huge shops and 
tramway lines, was the only field she had 
hitherto seen and the Eden Gardens the only 
garden. Had Lily been in a normal state of 
mind, she could never have turned away her 
eyes from this wealth of nature's beauty. 
But being half in a|‘ tlraaoe, she could only 
afford to glance at It casually. 
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Small stations, mtli platforms sfi^n with 
red gravel, appeared now and then. Lily had 
totally forgotten that she was to get down at 
just such a station.* The train stopped at 
last at a small station in the disMot of 
Midnapore, and all her party became awfully 
busy. Some one rushed up to the door of 
her compartment and fried to pull her out. 
Lily got np from her seat and advanced to get 
down. Biit she stood stock still, in dismay, 
on finding out that she had to jump down at 
least three feet, before she could touch the 
platform. It was not at all like Howrah 
station, where you have got only to put your 
foot but. 

“What are you doing Somebody 
shouted in a strident voice. “The train will 
start in a moment, get down ! People jumped 
down through the open doors of the carriages 
on both sides of the train and the luggage 
were flung down with amazing quickness and 
recklessness through doors and windows alike. 
The maidservant who had been accompany¬ 
ing Lily grasped her tightly in her arms and 
tumbled out somehow. The end of her mri 
rolled ofl* from her shoulders and trailed on 
the ground. Lily’s legs dangled in the air, 
enma*clitig the waist of’ the woman. Lily 
nearly fainted with shame, at being forced to 
figure in- such a ludicrous show. Was this 
the proper reception for one who had been 
’Called. Neptune’s daughter only recently ? 
And all the while she was afraid of falling 
.down and had to clasp the black scraggy neck 
of the old woman with her' fair and smooth 
arms. 

As soon as she had reached- ier?’a firma 
Lily’s maidservant bowed down to the 
train with mock reverenc«? and exclaimed, 
“1 bow down to thee, Sire, you are a mighty 
one, to rob a woqan of her shame.” 

The bride was a tali girl, and the poor 
thing had her neck nearly broken through 
this performance of the maidservant. Sho 
wanted to jump out of her arms, but the 
old woman was careful to Ijfceep Lily tightly 
clasped to her own person. 

After the train had steamed off, the party 
collected all its members and luggages from 
the two sides of the railway lintf and prepared 
to proceed. The news ..of the coming of the 
bride had spread already tbrpu^ the vill^e. 

■ '67-8' 


So nearly biH the village, comprising old 
people and children, had gathered on the road 
that led to the village. Though it was winter 
Lily did not see warm clothing on many of 
the crowd. Most of them were dressed in a 
single dhoti, the end being tightly wrapped 
round the body and a very few had dirty pink 
and blue woollen wrappers round their 
shoulders. None had shoes or slippers. In 
fact, Lily had never seen such a scantily 
dressed crowd in the course of her young 
life. 

The old maidservant drew down the 
blue sari over Lily’s face with a jerk, as a 
bride cannot go about with face unveiled. 
The pretty ear-rings and tiara were com¬ 
pletely hidden. The small brooches, with 
which her sari bad been fastened to her hair, 
got loose at the violent jerk and fell cm the 
road. Lily could hardly see anything through 
the thick silk, still she could feel the stare of 
a thousand eyes. ,A few over-curious children 
had approached as close to the bride as they 
could and were busy looking her over v«ry 
thoroughly, paying. no regard to etiquette .' 
Suddenly, two or three clapped their hands, 
in unison and shouted, “Look, how wonderful, 
she is a woman, yet she is wearing shoes.”* 
The crowd roared with laughter at this 
strange discovery. Lily wanted to slap the 
faces of the unmannerly urchins very hard, 
but how could she ? She was a’new bridei. 
Next moment she remembered that her, 
mother had cautioned her ab6ut this very 
thing. A village bride should never put 6n 
shoes. '' 

Lily could never have believed that a 
lady could walk barefooted on a public road.^., 
So she had remonstrated with her mother, 
saying, “Good Lord! What do you meau^; 
How shall I get down on the platform 
barefooted f” . ; 

After much (Kscussion, it had' 
settled that she would take off her 
just before she reached the village 
But totally engrossed in bappy dr 
had f.jrgotteo all about it. And 
the result 1 Tears of rage and mqt 
filled Lily’s eyes and as soon as 
started, she took off the offending ji 
flung them far away on the 

.All the women of t^e ' 
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%?®» had all gathered thwe. 

. ^ V wife 

;|Mt.thdtd>hU9aa^e cnuain, had lived iu Calcutta 
for a feW years^ and had even studied in a 
mieaioii school. As she was regarded as an 
authority about everything pertaining to city 
life and towubred people, she stood foremost 
of all. 

As the palanquin was put down, Lily’s 
mother-in-law came forward and opening 
the door, took the bride in her arms and 
carried her inside. A murmur rose from the 
assembly, Nirupama’s shrill voice ro-c higli 
in protest, *^^You village people can fabricate 
such tales ! Let Tinkiiri’s mother come 
forward, I shall brand her lying month 
iron. Did not she say that our 
was marching with shoes on like a 
police inspector ? Look, how her pretty 
feet arc painted red with lac.” 

Lily thanked God. l£ was a mercy that 
those boorish children had c’apped their 
•hands at the sight of her shoes. Otherwise, 
she would never have remembered to throw 
them off. 

As the bride was made to stand on the 
painted wooden board, everyone began to 
utter various kinds of criticisms. Indu- 
bhusan^s aunt shook her heavy aose-ring and 
3 aid, “Weil, I never ! feould not they give the 
bride two anklets even 

Another aUnt placed her palm on her 
cheek in dismay, *‘What is this ? I have 
never seen suck an ill-omened thing. Why 
is the bride dressed in black 

Nirupama now stepped Wward to regale 
the asBerably with her knowledge. "Why, 
you don^ call that black, do you ? It is blue. 
It is nowadays the fashion in Calcutta to 
choose the blue colour for a wedding dress.” 

The maidservant who had come with 
Lily from her father’s house now tried to 


“Three nights have not yet passed/’ one 
was beginning in protest, when the mother- 
in-law stopped into the arenas in real militant 
mood. “Now, where are the ornaments I 
ordered them to give ? Are these tinsels, the 
only jewellery she has got ?” 

ICven Nirupama was taken aback, but 
still she would not give up. She advanced 
to Ihe rescue, taking her cour/igo in both 
hands and said, “Bat aunt, wha:’.s the use of 
such discussion before the bride ! Why don’t 
you look and see what a lovely daughter-in- 
law you have got ? Tliey will give you the 
onin'iiouts all rig'it. Perhaps they were in 
a liurry. You don’t got overythiug as soon 
as you ask for it in Calcutta.” 

But the old lady was not to be taken iti 
by empty words. “D )ti’t try to bluff mo,” 
she cried. “Even in this village you can got 
any gold ornament you watit. Do you mean 
to say that iu Calcutta where the Lat tSaliib 
lives yon cannot get them when you want 
them ? What do I care, if the bride is lovely. 
You may gaze your till at her and worship 
her.” 

Even in winter, Lily felt the perspiration 
of fear, trickling down her face. She was 
really afraid of these wild women. They 
might cv<!ii .strike her if they were not 
immediately s «tisfitid. “They are in ray bos,” 
she managed to whisper somehow. 

“Good Heavens ! What is the new bride 
saying V” exe.lawned some of the women. 
“AVtiab a braze.n girl!” 

Lily’s maidservant now raised her voice 
above evtirybody’s and shouted with all her 
miglit, “Be calm, for goodness’s sake. All 
the ornaments are there in that box. Nobody 
has stolen them.” 

Indubhusan’s youngest aunt struck her 
he.avily ornamented arm on her f. rchead, 
saying, “This is real Kali Yuga. How could 
they take off ornaments from the person of 

This beats aU.” 


correct the error of the assembly. “But 

Madam,” she cried, “that is not her wedding » newly-married bride ? 

That one is safely locked in the box. Bnt th<s ^ounger women were now busy 
This one ^s ordered for the parting looking for the bride’s keys. They wanted 


ceremony, so file bride’s'sister dressed her, in 
that.” . 

^ “Gfood Heavens, what a thing to do!” 
cried two or three women together and 


. They 

to open her boxes and see evmything. 

The trunk containing her dresses was 
first opened. Jodt^bhusan’s sister Ohhabi 
opened the lid and. burst into laughter. 
Everybody ran forward td see. “Look, look,” 



cried the girl, box is full of books. 

Does the bride go to office f” 

"Now abut up,” scolded Niramma. “You 
are a let of silly girls. The bride is not an 
ignoramus like yon. She knows how to read 
and write and must have received many 
booko as wedding presents.” 

"But these are English books,” cried 
Chhabi in self-defence. 

Indubhusan’s youngest brother Nani, a 
boy of five, had been gazing at the bride 
steadily all this while and listening intently 
to all the discussions going on around. Jt 
seemed as if the boy had not been ablo to 
make up his mind about something. He 
stealthily approached Chhabi as she was 
trying to draw out Lily’s jewel ease from 
under tlie load of her books and whispered 
in her ear, "Sister dear, is the bride a woman 
o'r a Mem Sahib f’ 

Before the girl could answer, Rnju, a 
friend of Nani’s, put in excitedly, "I told him, 
it was a woman, but he did not believe. Why 
else should she have her face veiled ? 
Menisahibs always wear hats.” 

Nirnpama burst into thrills of laughter. 
"How clever of Nani,” she panted. "Are not 
the Memsahibs women too, you silly?” 

"Thru why has the bride got her sari, 
gathri’cd in front like a man ?” asked Nani, 
pouting. 

"And she has got a skirt on too, I know,” 
said Raju wisely. 

Nirnpama collapsed against Chhabi, who 
drove away the poor boys in anger. They 
left not knowing where they had erred. 

A maidservant of the family was looking 
at Nirnpama with evident disapproval. "Why 
do )OU laugh so much, little mutlwT ?” She 
asked. "The boys were right. The bride is 
'ieally wearing her sari over a skirt. How 
should they know that a gentlewoman dre-sses 
like that? We have seen only dancing-girls 
dressing like that.” 

A woman of low caste was standing at a 
little distance, listening.' She now came 
forward to give evidence. "Listen to me 
mother,” she said. "Our Madhu told me fhat 
in Calcutta, he had seen b*g grown-up women 
wearing chapkans and shoes and marching 
to offices like men., And do yoii know, they 
actually use soap.” 


'Is that so asked Nirupama in mock 
suprise. 

"I swear it to you mother, it is true,” said 
the woman with befitting seriousness. 

Lily was listening to all these amazing 
words and losing all her illusions and all her 
happy dreams. Fear and amazement held 
joint sway in her heart. She felt as if she 
were an acousod criminal in the dock, and 
all these people were her judges. She would 
have laughed at these silly people, bad they 
not been her own newly acquired relatives. 
But now laughter was out of the question. 

How could she become like these people 
amongst whom Fate had thrown her ! Indeed 
she was even ready to relinquish all her 
knowledge and culture to become ignorant 
and silly like these women, if thereby she 
could feel more at ease and loss frightened. 

TJjp day pn-sed off somehow. At night 
when she mot JndiAhnsau alone, her heavily 
burdened heart fctnnd rolief in tears. Indu- 
blmsan gathered from her through her sobs 
and whispers that Lily was not at ail 
willing to stay here. 

Ho petted and caressed her, trying to 
soothe ])er by every means in his powerr 
"But this is childish, my darling,” he said. 
"They arc uncultur<d village people and 
you should not mind them. After a few 
days you will get accustomed to them and 
train them up to your way of thinking. 
Why on earth should you go away f” 

Lily had brought all her school books 
along, as she had been preparing for her 
Matriculation just before her marriage. But 
she hardly dared to take out her books 
amongst these people. But ludubbiisaa 
was equally firm. Lily must go on witk 
her studios and sit for the examination. 

Poor Lily was in a fix. Whenever 
sat down with a book, some guest trottld’ 
arrive for a sight of the new bride* l^e , 
would have to hide the book at once, poll 
down the veil before her face and shut her 
eyes. But in spite of all her caution^ 
found her out. The new bride actnaliy 
and wrote EngU-h ! The a8tqui8hib|{:|^ 
spread far and wide, ^ ^ ' 

When at last lil/ returned to heii 
house, she was no longer a 


Ignorant 


;e sc^ei^ 








site ))ftd Acquired a great deal of knowledge. 
<S|;^ knew thoroughly whom to see and whom 
not to see. She knew whose name she was 
|t0 utter and whose not to. She knew that 
it was a great sin to touch or to let herself 
be seen by her husband’s elder brother and 
his matej'nal nncle. She got all these by 
heart like the multiplication table and 
returned to Calcutta. 

She was to live in her father’s house 
for a year, then return to her husband. 
Indubhusan wanted her to continue her 
studies. Her father agreed. So Lily put 
ou shoes, took up her neglected books and 
started off to school again. 

Ill 

It was the day for the annual distribution 
of prizes at Lily’s school. Lily was to get 
a few prizes, though she had not passed W 
examination as well as she had hoped to. 
But she had taken the leading r6le in a 
small piece in English, that was to be played 
that day. Lily had been chosen as her 
pronunciation was the best in the school. 
As there was to be a distingnished gather¬ 
ings the teachers had taken great pains with 
liic girls and there had been numerous 
rehearsals. 

The girls who were to take part in the 
songs, recitals, etc., had been told to come 
much earlier than the other pupils. So 
Lily was preparing to go in good time. 
She knew that a girl, who had her husband 
living, could newer go without the auspicious 
vemiiion mark. But today she was to 
.aq>pi|^nn the stage as Britannia, queen of 
ti]ie,:'s{^, So how could she have a vermilion 
mi^ on her forehead like a village bride 
of Miduapore district f Her alarming 
nxpectenoe at that place was already growing 
faint. She had her hair carefully washed 
and dried mad it floated round her head ^ 
like a mass of dark clouds. Her mother 
was looking at her disapprovingly. "Shall I 
put a small red mark on parting of your 
hair f*’ She a^ed. "No one would notice it," 

"No^ taPther, no,” protested Lily. "If 
rite ria^esB see it, ;tb^ 'S^Il lat;^h at me " 

, '^e::<^urakige w*W ,' A» 

li"ef ritshj^ 


^TTou must wait a bit, Memsahib. Some 
relatives of your husband have arrived. You 
cannot go down now.” 

"But I must go now,” said Lily anxiously, 
"else everything will be spoiled.” 

"Must you, indeed ?” said her sister 
angrily. "And what do you think these 
people will say, when they hea^ that a 
daughter-in-law of their house has gone to 
dance f Have you forgotten everything 
already f Did not I tell you not to take 
part in these things ? But you did not listen.” 

Lily sat down on the floor in despair. 
She did not even want to know anything 
about the people who had come. Her head 
was full of thoughts of her angry teacher and 
her disappointed colleagues. She would bo 
blamed for making the ceremony a failure. 
Poor Lily could only weep. 

She sat on the stairs, weeping, while all 
the people of the house rushed about her, 
busy attending to the honoured guests. A 
servant ran with oil and towel, a maidservant 
followed him with small carpets for sitting. 
Next came the Brahmin cook, carrying 
plates full of an elaborate breakfast. Even 
Lily’s mother stood ready with fan in hand, 
to whisk away offending flies from the food. 
But Lily felt too disheartened to enquire 
about the guests. She had no interest in 
them, though they were really her guests. 

After about three hours, the honoured 
guests left. Lily was nearly dead with fright 
by that time. The teacher would kill her. 
She did not say a word to anybody, but 
ordered the servant to call a hackney carriage 
and started for the school. She did not have 
the family carriage as the honoured guests 
had departed in it. 

A big red Durbar tent had been set up on 
the lawn that stood in front of the school 
building. The path leading from the gate and 
the walls were profusely decorated with gay 
flags. The rqad was full of cars and carriages 
and the noise fivas deafening. Two or three 
girls and two ladies liad come out on the foot- 
’path and were lookmg at the road with strain¬ 
ed and anxious faci^. They paid no heed to 
the pushing crowd imd the carriages which 
threatened tp pais As poor .I4|y 

got down in froht the whole, baiph 

^Tiily!” t^y were too angry W 
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anything mr^re. But there was no time also 
for saying more. They hurried off with Lily 
inside once. Plenty of time to listen to 
explanations afterwards. 

The performance bf»gan almost at once. 
The distinguished guests were ushered up to 
the dus and sat on chairs with vel^rot 
cushions. The wife of the G-oreruor was to 
give away the prizes. Tveo smill girls went 
up to her^ One garUnd'‘d her and ones 
presented a banquet. She thanked them 
with a smile. 

Th^ first few items of the agenda wore 
gone through satisfactorily. Now came the 
acting in which Lily was to take part. 

The rnu'ie-mistress struck the opening 
bars on the piano. A few gaily dressed girls 
marched up the stage and passed round with 
daneing steps and came to a stop in the 
middhs Tlvy were evidently looking for 
some me. The piano became loud *r and 
ahrdler like an insistent cali. Th“n slowly 
there appeared on the stage a resplendent 
figure, with shining crown on he id, and 
dressed in billowy blue robes that resembled 
the waves of the ocean. It was Britannia, 
queen of the seas. 

The spectators all greeted her with smiles. 
But w*'at had happened to the heroic dame ? 
Why was she qnaking with fear? 

As she looked at the audience with a calm 
smile, her face sndd« nlv turned pale. With a 
•crash, ‘•he disappeared from the .stage. Nobody 
knew whether she fainted or merely stumbled 
backward. EKclamarions of ]>ity rose from 
every hide of the gatheiing. The irate mnsic- 
mintr<‘S8 alone foamed with rage. Two or 
three girls rushed to Lily and tried to pull 
her up. But she remained prostrate on tlic 
ground, her face hidden in her hands. The 
teacher rushed down to her. ''Get up at once, 
Lily!” she said in an enraged whisper. 
"Yon will spoil everything.” Still Lily did 
not move. Many people rose to their feet 


and tried to see what was happening behind 
the stage. The ladl<»8 actually githered 
round the girl, Whathid happened to her? 
Had she fainted ? Lily’s friends asked again 
and again, "What has happened, dear Lily? 
Are you felling ill ?” But no answer. 

vSmelling salts, rose water, hot milk, every¬ 
thing was brought. But Lily would not even 
look up. Thon her friends tried to lift her up 
and carry her in. But she resisted all their 
attempts and elnng to the place whore she 
had fallen. The whole thing was a mystery. 

But the Governor’s wife could not waste 
any m'lre of her precious time. She sym¬ 
pathized with l^ily, but requested the school 
authorities to finish the distribution of prizes 
without waiting anv more. The audience 
returned to tlieir seats. 

The mntiliated performance was finished 
somehow. The gracious lady distributed 
the prizes and k'ft. The audience, too, 
melted awiy slowly. The men left first. The 
ladies split up into small groups and began 
to converse. A few approached Lily and 
sympathized with her. 

"Please send me home,” said Lily at last. 
These were her first words after the calamity 
and she refused to say anything more. So 
she had to be sent homo. As soon as Lily 
reached homo she burst into tears. “I 
won’t go to school again,” she cried. Her 
family gazed at her in wonder. 

She explained at last. Amongst the 
audience, the first person Lily had seen was 
ludubhusan’s maternal uncle, Raicharan Roy, 
a retired Inspector of Schools. To be seen 
by liitn meant a great sin to Lily. Besides^ 
ho had his son with him, who was older than 
IndubhuKan. lie too could not look at Lily.' 

These two were the honoured guests wl^p 
had appeared in the morning at their houM^ 
and had then proceeded to Lily’s school. 

Lily never went to school again. (V'j;; 

{Translated from the Bengali by 8ita Ikvi^ 



A PLANET AND A STAU 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


T he -Master had sat down on a rock and we 
were Biltinjr round him with the aftergrlow of 
the sunset crimsoning the horizon and 
the clouds that hung over it. All around was the 
silence of the dying day and the etornul silence 
of the hills. The Master ceased speaking and 
looked long and stojulily towards the west 
where the light slowly faded and the twilight 
closed in with the deeper shadows of the night 
following it The evening star shone bright 
and clear over the di-stant low-lying hills. 

The Mast'<‘r arose and turned his steps 
homewards. Looking at the star he said, ‘A 
star has a stronger fascination for us than the 
other luminaries that loom so large before our 
eyes. To the traveller and voyager the stars 
are the guides. Our lives, seem to be linked 
with the stars and we belic-ve that they exercise 
a beneficent or rauh-volent influence on our 
lives. For a forecast of the course of our lives 
we consult the stars. Wo share this belief with 
you who come from another world. Is it a 
mere superstition ? It sc'Cins at any rate 
to be part of our nature and we cannot 
shake off the belief that in spito of their 
great distance from the planet on which 
we live the stars j>lay an important part in 
shaping our lives. A belief of this kind may 
be due to two causes: one may be the 
exaggerated notion we have of our own 
importance, the other may he a knowledge or faith 
that We had in a former life and which persists 
unknown to ourselves in our present live.s. 
Either way, it 8Ugp‘Sts some connection between 
our lives and^ the existence of the heavenly 
bodies which hre at such a great distance from 
the planet on which we happen to live. If our 
lives were merely ephemeral with nothing behind 
or before us why should such a belief have 
fouml a place at all among the notions that 
appear to be inborn in us ? If life were a 
matter of only a few years as it would be so 
fi»r as our own faith is concerned if we ceased to 
live in past and future lives why should the stars 
have anything to do with such a transient 
thing ? On the other hand, if our present 
existence is only a single phase- of an 
uninterrupted state of being which lasts through 
the ages it is not difficult ^ to understand why 
the^ stars should * watch over us and exercise an 
active influence on ottr successive incarnations. 
The stt^s themselves may be mere matter, 
gaseous Ajttd luminous, but ’there must be behind 
teem that supreme and sovereign Intcdlifmnee 
that, It^adM all natom Thtg« a subtle 


connection, not the loss real because it is unseen, 
between all things, living or not living, and 
distance makes no difference to the existence 
of that connection. If is a further illustration 
of the truth of the unity of creation, the multi¬ 
plicity of manifestation in no way disturbing 
that uUiinat<i and final truth. As many sparks 
fly out of a single fire so many worlds may 
emanate from a single cause and because of 
their common purentiige, as it were, they retain 
their relationship. All beliefs cannot be lightly 
dismissed as mere delusions. Our senses concern 
tliemselvea with jthenomenn; our minils are 
occupied with noumena. You can domonstra 
that this planet or your own is round and not 
fiat and that your })lanet or ours is not the 
centre of a system, but you cannot j)rovc that 
the stars exercise no influence upon our lives, 
not only because it is difficult to prove a 
negative but because iji such a matter the only 
evidence nvaihihle is a habit of mind and when it 
is a question of faith argument is of no avail. The 
widely prevalent belief in wliut is called astrology 
is to me of such significance ns it is an 
unconscious inheritance from onr past lives. 
Why else should we fancy that objects so remote 
as the stars should have any share in shaping 
the course of our lives and that one particular 
star should rise and fall in acconlance with our 
own prosperity and adversity ? Is it a mere 
baseless superstition or an assotdation of ideas 
from past live.s, a memory of a faith that 
haunts us through a aeries of lives thus proving 
that the identity of our real self is not entirely 
lost ? Everything indicafes that through ail 
changes there is a chaiigolesaness that persists 
and which visibly or invisibly affects the 
whole creation. Death is a changing form 
of life and we pass from one life to another 
through the portals of death. Death is a 
plunge in the waters of I.iethe and when 

we emerge from it the memory of the past is 

lost. It is only the very strong amongst us 
that can resist the forgetfulness induced by 
death. To most of us the notion of identity 

is associated with the physical form. People 
would believe |n (he second birth of Christ if 
he were (p app^ again as he did when he 
gloved among men. i-, 

‘Just think for a moment what this desire 
means. The physical appearance of a man 
cannot be remembered yefy long. Pictures are 
not always reiU to lifie. and even in his lifetime, 
a man may change m‘ tonch that he may not 
be recognized by ms 'picture. Besides, as I 
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faleard itcftn you all the likenesses of the Buddha 
and the C irist are Their OToatne.'W was 

only partially reoo}fnizeil in their lifetime. Christ 
was quite a young man when he was to put to 
'death. Do you think, my friends, that if he were 
to reappear In your world he would be recognized 
and revered? Ho cannot come straight back 

into life as he left it with the crown of thorns on 
tis head and the bleeding wounds on his hands 
an<l feet. Will there be another miraculous birth, 
and, if so, how many will believe it ? I was 
just now tolling vou of the part of stars in the 
lives 6t men.* The wise men from the east saw 
the star of. the Christ and followed it to where 
the babe had been born. But to others that 
star was 6f no slgniticance, nor did the pure and 
holy life of Josus and his compassion and 
miracles of healing save him from the fury of 
the priests and tlie populace. If similar signs 
were to attend his next birth how many would 
believe them ? And when ho grows up to be a 
man and proclaims himself to be the son of God 
will n-ot most people think him to be a matlmari 
and lock him up, even if they do not put him to 
a violent death ? When the Buddha spoke of his 
previous lives did all his hearers believe him ? 

C insider the titriiige eoutralictorinoss^ in human 
nature. Minv may believe that death is not the 
end of everything and they will eagerly ask for 
the miracle that can bring the dead back to hfe, 
but they will not believe that one who is dead 
can return to another life among men in the 
normal eiurse of nature. No, the memory of 
provious births is a doctrine that is a matter oi 
individual conviction, for no demonstration of it 
can carry conviction to a sceptical mind. Men 
will believe a miracle easily enough but they will 
• not believe a truth unless it is as obvious as the 
nose on their face. It is only among certain 
nations and peoples that a belief exists in the 
incarnation of the deity in the flesh ana 
they alone believe that different men who 
appeared at different times were incarnations 
of the same divinity and among _ them such 
a belief may still be found. In reality, however, 
the belief in previous births should have the 
effect of guiding our own conduct in life, for 
when we know the past we can understand how 
the future is to be shaped and what we have to 
do to become free. A single life does not fulfil the 
destiny of man. Life in the flesh is recurrent 
arid each life is an opportunity for perpetual 
emancipation. When the scriptures are said to 
be revealed, when a teacher or prophet is said to 
be inspired it is the manifestation of wi8(lom 
acquired in former lives, the revelation of light 
•that had been carefully garnered in previous 
iacarnations.’ 

By the time (he Master fluisbed speaking we 
arrlv^ In front of our cave-dwelling and then 
’ tthe Master turned to us and quietly smd, ‘To¬ 
morrow I go on a pilfefiinage ^ I 

ibave gone alone, but smqe ynq, and 


your friends hare come from another world and . 
you are anxious to have a sight of Llaba you 
may come with me.* , , , . , 

We were dumbfounded and overjoyed at the 
same time. During all these days Ashan had mven 
no hint he had any thought of vis^iUug H iba 
and we knew we woultl have to undertake the 
journey on our own account. Even if the Mas*ter 
inteml^ to go we could not dream that he would 
so far favour us as to ask us to b«ar him 
company. Mirucln stammerad at first aud was 
noxh profusH in his expressions of gratitude, 

Urlin ventured to inquire hesitatingly whether 
they coultl also f)llovr tlie Master. ‘No,* replied 
the M.mor, kindiv but firmly, ‘it is not yet time 
for you to go. You may, if you like, go as other 
people go, hut not with me. You are still under 
probation and you are not yet prepared for the 
ordeal.' , , , 

We (lid not understand what ordeal was 
meant, but it was not our place to ask any 
questions. Tiie Mfister said we would^ leave the 
next morning. Up to a certain distance we 
could proceed on our machine and the rest-of the 
journey would have to bo done on foot. He 
kn(^w of a place where the machine could be left 
in perfect safety. 

That night owing to our excitement we slept 
very little and it was scarcely daylight when we 
came out of the cave. But early as we were the 
Master had got up earlier and we found him with 
his pilgrim’s staff in his hand <M)utempiating 
peacefully the eastern sky, 

XXXIV 

Baba 

As we took our seats in the machine Urim 
and the other disciples camo out and prostrated 
themselves before the Master and Urim placed a 
basket of provisions in the hands of Ganimet 
for use on the journey. We took a cordial leave 
of them and wavfwi our hands as the machine 
left the ground. The Master raised his hand in' 
blessing, and then he directed Nabor to steer the ' 
airship towards the column of vapour, but not 
in a straight direction. 

Wo were strangely agitated and escitw, 
though wo carefully repressed our feeiiu^gfk .Qvfep, • ; 
the long line of mountains we flew, rismgi to A*; ■ 
great altitude when we passed the hig^i 
peak. In silence wo watched the lasds^fi^,..;. 
below us, the constantly shifting scene or beigite;' 
and depressions, the belts and crowns of 
lakes and mountain springs, uid ^MSoadea 
glittering and flashing in the morning «un. Aft 
we went on the column of Baba took , .u <nbirer 
and more definite shape. We couW »» , (ib«,;< 
vapour, now pink and again a deep red,, ** 
and curling, involuting and forming 
tine coils, forming spimls and rolling m 
spreading outward and again drawiny .^ 
tually In molaOn and at, tl®®s 
coloiai of the, csinbof^ 


m 
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, it Aslaiit on one side. We gazed, awed and 
saSe^onted, at this strange phenomenon,^ and we 
oonld easily anderstand that such a sight must 
! faq gtiwe feelings of reverence and remind men of 
So Cheater. A>4haii had told us that the people 
looked upon Hiba as a column of incense rising 
^ to 5ao Creator and we could realize for ourselves 
ho# such a faith was justified. 

The plaster broke the silence. ‘Asa rule all 
eruptions from inside the earth are temporary. 

' An active valcano creates ^at havoc, but it 
soon becomes quiescent or dies out. But Raba is 
unlike anything of which you have heard. All 
records and all traditions that wo have mention 
the existence of Raba from a time beyond the 
memory of man. All our legends and myths 
declare that there never was a time when 
Raba did not exist. And people believe 
that it wiU exist for all time. That of covirse can 
only remain as a matter of belief for there is no 
obligation on any one to accept any assertion 
regarding the future as a fact. It is quite 
possible tiiat Raba may disappear at any time 
and the column of vapour will no longer be seen. 
It is, after all, a phenomenon of nature, though 
not devoid of spiritual significance. Some fow 
people have been able to approach Raba closer 
than mpst other people and what you saw at 
Opi was a little vapour of Raba gathered at 
great risk near the month of the hollow or 
crater. There is no doubt that the vapour 
dtanges its character as it comes into contact 
with the atmospheric air and rises higher into 
it There are many remarkable features about the 
approaches to Rtiba, and some of those you will 
be able to see. You will, in fact^ see more than 
you could ever have done without assistance, but 
yon must be very careful in following my instruc¬ 
tions, which must not be exceeded on any account. 

. Any rashness would be fatal and you must not 
alk># your curiosity, however strong, to overcome 
; ypor better judgment* 

; W« prpmised implicit obodien<!c to ms mstruc- 

‘At certain seasons of the year,’ said the 
Master, ‘great fiashes of light rise from Raba 
Hn4 war® wove about in the sky. But there 
lUM Wu no danger up to the present’ 

Wa understood that the astronomers on the 
Bar& must imve seen these flashes of light in the 
,aky ;iOf Mars. ' . , . 

■ ^ Although it seemed to be quite close Raba 
was a long hut the nearer wo 

appronohed it the more entrancing became the 
sight, The moving and rising mass of vapour 
appeared to be instinct with life., Sometimes the 
very imrk of the immense, swaying, shadowy, 

. glittering oolmnn would oppn revealing unduktinaj 
palpUafeg forma of trano^like bemity, ravishing 
tije eyes and holding ; , liw breathless mtb 
ama»nt)ent. B ks ir the gat^ had been 

alq#ly ^tiie.'elpud-^ 


portals would close on tiieir silent hiogw^ showinr 
many fantastic shapes dartipg in apd (lift wlm 
incredible swiftness. Undoubtedly it #aji all 
unreal, an optic illusion, but to our eyes it all 
appeared real with a vivid, life-like reality. 
thought the visions would vanish as we approached 
close to the column of vapour ; on the contrary, 
they became clearer and more definitely outline 
the nearer we drew to Raba. Strange and 
beautiful faces seemed to be peering at us from 
the shadows of the rolling column of rosy, 
cloudy vapour. It was more wonderful than the 
fairyland of dreams. Ethereal shapes of transparent 
beauty formed themselves before our wonaering 
eye? and then dissolved into the vapour out of 
which they had emerged. It was an endless 
kaleidoscopic view not only of colours and 
forms, but of living images of beauty that filled 
us with a strange longing in which the senses 
had no part. We longed to escape from the 
gross bodj)' that clogged and shackled us, and to 
mingle with that aerial throng resplendent in its 
vivacity and vitality. 

The Master was watching us with a quiet 
smile and we turned to him for an explanation. 
‘That is one of the attractions of Raba,’ ho said, 
‘and people are both mystified and filled with a 
spirit of reverence by the visions they see in the 
moving vapour. You are in a position to realize 
for yourselves tliat some sort of magnetia or 
liypnotio influence emanates from the vapour 
and afiects the mind, and imagination of the 
beholder. Tliero is no explanation for it so far 
as I anr aware, and that is all the greater reason 
why the minds of pilgrims are so greatly moved 
and why Raba is held in such universal ‘ 

reverence. I ^ dare say your scientist .w6uld’ 
attribute the visions to natural causes, but‘ theyi* 
would not be able to convince any one that, 
what you have seen is not a divine manifestation.' 
You feel as if you would like to enter the 
column of vapour and satisfy yourselvps of the 
truth or otherwise of the visions you see. . That 
is one of the dangers I mentioned to you. 
There were many cases of fatal accidents in'* the 

past and that is why the opening in the 

ground is imw enclosed by a high wall whiolu-is 
guarded and no one is pormit&l to climb or 
cross it’ 

Maruchi. asked, ‘What is the nature of the 
opening^ from which the vapour issues, and 
what is the character of the surrounding 

country ?’ 

‘No one has ever succeeded .in approaching 
the opening very close, but it is evidently a 
very large hdlow with the ground on all 
doping dowli to the centre where the crater 
is situated. No one knows the sba of the 
opening, but it must be very large. The luid 
around it is rocky and theta are several hot 
sprioigs in the vicip|ty. The #ater ql tbesefc 
springs has hi^lYjinediciaal property. But 
tutitodgh thebpenli||A'‘^lk^.sWfita8 ol thei^^ 
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Utifipproadiable there ie aa ttntiergrotind pfisnage 
whieb paasee bdow the wall and leads rimt up 
the interior of the opening itself. But the 
existence of this passage is known to onl^ a 
few people, holy men who have jealously 
gUairdea the secret for centuries. That secret 
will never be known to others for it is both 
sacred and dangerous. Narga knows it, 
but the disciples you have met here do not as 

J et know of even its existence. But you 
re privileged since you have already accom- 
plisned a feat of unprece<iented daring and 

r u are ail men of superior intellectual calibre, 
will not even ask you for an assurance to keep 

J rour knowledge a secret for you can have no 
nterest in disclosing it to any one,' 

We gave a ready and earnest assurance that 
we appreeintcd the great favour shown tJ us and 
the 8(>cr>*t of the underground passage would be 
perfectly safe with us. Looking again in the 
direction of Raba we estimated that it was at 
ahitut a distance of toh miles from us. Following 
A^han’s direction Nabor swung the machine to 
the left keeping Raba to our right. The ground 
below us was rocky and rugged, with fissures and 
depressions at intervals, and deep, wide farrows 
that ran along the hanl, rocky surface. It seemed 
as if the face of the land had been torn up by 
some great upheaval or a commotion like an 
earthquake which had cracked and seamed all the 
surrounding country. After we had proceeded a 
short distance Ashan pointed downwards to a 
large hollow about a mile in length and half 
a mile across. It looked like a dried up bed of 
,‘U lake with a smooth bottom without any rocks 
frbr .boulders an4l coyereel with grass. 

K<ib ir brought the Machine down without a 
' jolt or a jar and as we got out and stood on the 
green sward, Ashan pointed out to us a huge 
cave at one end of the hollow and told Nabor 
that the machine could be left in the cave with 
perfect safety. A4 we entered the cave to 
reoofinoitre it an old man, straight of figure and 
keen of eye, came out and bow^ at the feet of 
Ashan. 

The Master blessed him and asked, Is all 
well with you, Hamar, ray friend ?' 

T am in Riba's keeping, my Master, and in 
the shadow of your grace.' 

'1 am here on a pilgrimage and these are my 
friends, pilgrims like ravself. You see 
the air'ohariot on which we have come. Jt has 
to be kept safe in our absence.* 

Himar expressed no surprise. He merely 
said, 'Master, it is for you to command and for me 
to obey,’ 

The machine was taken inside the cave, which 
was of a great sise with a high, vaulted roof. 
Hamar spre^ out some skins on the floor for 
ua and brought out sotue food and clear Bpriag 
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The Master asked Hamar, 'Have you recently 
seen the passage ?’ 

'Yes, Mask>r, 1 saw it a week ago. But I 
have no orders to proceed very far and I did 
not go beyond the second taming.' 

T wonder whether any one else suspects tiie 
existence of this passi^fe V 

‘Raba keeps his own secrets. The adepts and 
initiates who know of this passage are few, and 
I wait at the entrance until it will please Baba 
to call me and you appoint some one else in 
my place.’ 

‘Hamar, you are one of us, and your place 
can only be taken by another equally worthy of 
trast. 1 have some men in training and there 
may be a few others, but it is not easy to find 
another like you. To live here one must leave 
ev«>rything behind. Yours is a silent and solitary 
vigil through the years and bow many are capable 
of it?’ 

‘M ister, men will always be found to undertake 
the work now entrusted to me. 1 am thankful 
that I have merited your confidence^ but I haye 
gained everything and lost nothing by accepting 
my present pWe. I have no fogrets and I 
have much to be grateful for. The world that 
I have left behind never calls to me, and 
1 never feel lonely for I hear many voices and 
when I go into the possoge 1 hear the great 
voice of Raba and it is always full of meaning! 
Glimpses of past lives sometimes oome to ma 
though they are still somewhat shadlowy and 
vague. Perhaps the mist will dear before ^ my 
days in this life are ended and a oleaiur vision 
will be vouchsafed unto me.' 

We much wondered to hear Hamar speak of 
the voice of Raba. We bad seen some of ^ 
marvellous visions of Baba but what was its 
voice like ? 

The Master said, 'All things may bsooflOe 
clear to you, Hamar, if you will oontinue to 
oommune with yourselt Ail knowledge is within 
ourselves and not outside of ua The closer the 
application the larger the measure of reword. 
You have no distracnon and no r^preta Oon^ 
quently, there is nothing to deter you from the 
attainment of full knowledga Baba has yisioaia 
for the eye and messages for the ear. It it lor 
thoso who see and hear to understand. Tha.* 
truth is everywhere, not only herein the pnmattey 
of Baba, not only in this world tot in We 
many worlds of which we know nothing'. lAiric 
well at my youug friends, my feUpW'^pilfi^s, 
ami look at the airship in which t&Mtp' fly. 
They do not belong to our worR but are vialtaM 
from the sky, from a world diflerenedrota oar 
own.' . . . , < 

Hamar was matly pumled and looimdjM, itt‘ 
and our machine in bewildermenh 
oome our viritom f he aahwd heriattinidy. , 

‘They oome from Lamido^ tha^ hriito^*jBlap|i| > 
that you see at night la a iPmAna 

out ewa and 
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os^r ill^ tBve WWW as you can judge by the 
a^ whieh has brought uiem h^re. They are in 
Qt hnourledge, of the wisdom storm in the 
'bOoh: of nature but-they are also seekers 
aitmr the knowledge of the spirit as is apparent 
f(8ir|i .:tiheir presenoelbere’ 

Hamar looked at Orlon^ who was easily the 
ntost distinguished-looking man among us and 
asked. Tlave ^ou also got a Baba ?' 

“ISro,’ replied Orion,, ‘not like the one you 
have We have what we call volcanoes which 
are active at times and throw up large quantities 
of molten matter which does great damage to towns 
and villages which happen to be near but at 
other times they are quiet and sometimes they 
ai^ Utterly extinguished/ 

"■'Hamar was again perplexed. ‘That is not like 
Beba and without Baba how can knowledge come ?' 

‘■ ^ay/interposed the Master, ‘how can we say 
that ? Baba is a manifestation, but there may 
" other ' manifestations of other kinds and 
thdre may be none at all. Why, as a matter 
of faot^' uC' whole universe is a manfestation 
of ‘ the divinity behind it You cannot locate 
it '* at- a particular spot and assert that it' 
cannot ■ be - found elsewhere. For us it is 
diffioult to 'Realize that there should be any 
world Without something like Baba, but that 
merely ^dws bow limited our knowledge is. 
Ou^rae you may have clues, hints as to the 
my^rfes ef natuj^ but as 1 have told you, you 
ntuit cseek Within yourselves for the' knowledge 
<;^./rhe 'Uruth, In the world from which bur friends > 
obima thare have been great masters and teachers 
and others may yet * appear. The truth was 
rhaealed ito them and they taught it and we can 
lesbn iintt<^ Irem Jheir teachings.’ 

^i3iamart.bjscame. thoughtful and spoke again to 
Orion. TTou have accomplished a feat which we. 
beefc ObuH hftve never believed to be practicable. 
Yqu' ntU agam go back to your own world ?’ • 

i^tlied Qrlon, ‘we shall return to 
our t wwn .k Wbrid and tell our people of the 
wbnideiful .things we have seen here.’ 

.‘Yaw ha^e yet to.see Baba, and you will see 
it in » mannw avaiiabie only to the privileged 

rt-'Yea we are gn^ful to the master, and wait 
ttopja' hu pleasure/ . 

late,f aaid the Master, ‘and we shall rest 
faeza forV the. night. Hacly tomonrow morning 
wa:«hidl.i}ndhrtaka.the journey to Baba.’ 

.The’day> ‘Was n^ly spent and as the shades 
of .drenpig foil the Master came out of the cave 
and/int &i8i..;thd .sofV thick grassy and we took 
otn:<«eafo r^fwetfodly .at a abort disija^e. I 

The Master smka ‘We are quite close to,.' 
Baba,'l»t:d^gbulwiB see (bat we qan see .nothing. 
franx^rSisle. .;Thia ..JhcdlpW Is so sltnated ibat it., 
^utis. oi|^.liitog»^iffl. tba vNlou'. Baha* whicb 
mgii di'8.tsmce..'vHblew 


where we are fitting just now* It is ieally'^< 
only place in the vidlni^.of Baba from whidi 
the column of vapour is invfoible/ 

‘And this underground passage* aete 
Maruohi, ‘who first discovered it f 

‘Of that we have no precise knowledge. Som< 
wise man in the remote past who first saw tfaii 
cave in his wanderings and took up his abod< 
here for meditation and communion must have 
discovered the. secret passage and he must hav< 
also decided that-the knowledge should be kep 
from the multitude. To him must have com* 
in the course of years a few disciples whom h* 
taught and to whom he communicated thii 
information under a vow of secrecy. That vov 
and that secrecy have never been violatec 
and some one of this Brotherhood is alwayi 
found to stay here and guard the secret ITfinr 
and the other young men you have seen hav< 
never been here. As they advance in knowledge 
and I find they can be trusted they will be 
permitted to see this passage. You wonder _whj 
this secret has not been imi)arted to outsiders 
and what js the object of this jealous exclusive¬ 
ness ?’ 

Maruchi replied, ‘Master, we know nothing and 
yfe have no theory.’ 

, ‘To one unacquainted with the dangers ol 
this passage and how to avoid them it meant 
almost certain death to attePipt a journey along 
this subterranean path, and, it* la. out of t 
consideration for the safety of others that thit 
secret has been so carefully kept.’ 

This information was a whet to our curiosity 
already excited by our arrival at the cave whico 
led to the secret passage, but we supressed the 
desire to ask ^ any questions about the nature 
of the dangers we were likely to meet. We 
felt we would be .safe under the guidance of 
the Master and the dangers would be indicated 
when we faced them. 

The Master ijroceeded. ‘For the common 
people it is sufficient that they look at Baba 
from outside the wall raised round it. It is not 
necessary that they should approach nearer or 
expose themselves to danger. The secret of 
Baba cannot be known even by those who 
have access to the secret passage, but you wil 
see and hear more than you can from outside. 
Pilgrims come to Baba at all seasons of the 
year, though during the rains the attendance u 
not very large on account of the soantihess of 
shelter and also because the column of vapotu 
shrinks soiUes|iat in that season and is noi 
so. imp^uve I; sight as dwing the.rest of tht 
^ear. There are some devotees who Stay hmu 
Baba all round the year, some of tbsm absorbed 
in meditation and owers chahtinf hymns t( 
Baba/ 

t/‘Master,’ I asked, i%h}r <Iq not these holj 
men :i(fin'youi!'oid(i9rfVa-' '• 

i ;■ 'A< sfo^ »oiwj. BtothmriMOiod'li 

limbed to a smkU < ^httfober, ahdL. apagt v* ^ 
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auimber' iuu^ to submit bimself to' ti long 
fiOTitiftte. Tfaim me eeitam signs by which wo 
can r^gnize ft man or a woman who can be 
taken as a novice, and genmally we select 
young people . who can m better trained than 
older people and can better endure the hard¬ 
ships ot the earlier stages of preparation. The 
men and women whom, you will meet outside 
have their own creeds and their own observances 
and would find it difficult to conform to oiir 
disdpltne. We usually leave them to their own 
' devices and beliefs and look for recruits else¬ 
where. Those . who come to us are attracted to 
us by the unconscious influence of their past 
live|^ and therefore we have rarely to regret our 
choice. 

After some more conversation we re-entered 
the cave where we rested for the night 


XXXV 

It was yet dark when we left our beds and 
got ourselves ready for the momentous adventure 
of the journey before us. As usual, Ashan was 
up earlier and was waiting for us to join him. 
liamar brought us lanterns and staffs like the 
one that the Master carried. The lanterns were 
lighted and we found they gave very good light 
The one that the Master carried was vepr 
powerful and threw a bright white light in 
which everything could be very clearly seen up 
to a considerable distance. They were then put 
out, the Master remarking that we would light 
them later on when required. He next asked 
Hamar to stay behind as it was not necessary 
for him to accompany us. The Master then 
t entered the passage that opened inwards from 
the cave, telling us to follow him close behind 
in single file. 

The faint light of the early dawn was visible 
' when we started on our journey, but after we 
bad taken the first turning the light was wiped 
out and we were swallowed up in the impenetrable 
darkness. For some time there was no sound 
except the patter of our sandals on the rocky 
passage under our feet. After we had proceeded 
ft considerable distance there came another 
turning and then we heard the Master’s voice, 
speaking low and clear. *Thia is the turning 
up to which Hamar comes as he has no orders 
.Jto proceed beyOnd this point For some distance 
. yet the 'passage is quite "safe for the rOck wall 
18 'on ’ mthor side and there is no danger even 
if any of us ’makes a false step. As we go on 
jthe turns will become more abrupt and more 
-numexons, the character of, the passage will 
^fimnge and we will have to pick our way 
eaiefuUy.’ 

< In;1hd JSileBoe the voice echoed'before and 
behind na, and the darkness grew denser^ but 
.(there was a current of air so tiuM; ^tbace wras no 
.dailap sqteU and no feeling ou ohibotelQirt or 
v'aheaslness ih-;hreaffil^.r'’li£ftSn^ 

'' ^ .'site ^ 


came Orion.' whom I followed. Next oamu 
Ganimet, whose awkwardness was audible in 
his shuffling s^t Nabor, nimble and sure-footed, 
brought up the rear. Our lamps were suspended 
from our girdles so that one of bur hands was 
free. F’rora time to time Garilmet would .p^ 
out his hand to touch me, to ^ assure hims^ 
that he was not falling too far behind. _ I bad 
a shrewd su.spicion. that in spite of his great 
strength and undoubted couraee Ganimet wm 
feeling nervous. The intense darkness and the 
unbroken silence were evidently having a 
depressing effect irpon him. There^ are' no 
limits to the strange contradictoriness in human 
nature. A man ^o will fa<» a lion . withwt 
a tremor of his eyelids will jump out of his 
skin in alarm if ho finds a cockroach crawling 
over his feet. Ganimet had braved the petals 
of air and space without turping a hair and,! 
couhl not’ recall any occasion when bis courage 
had failed him for a moment. I susptected, that 
it was neither the darkness nor the silence but 
the inability to see anything that was getting 
on his nerves. 

As the Master had told us the turns became 
sharper and more frequent as we went on. We 
were constantly making half turns on our heeds, 
twisting now to the right, now to the left, and 
feeling that the passage was rapidly beoomii^ 
narrower. Once, while Ganimet was lumbering 
behind me he collided with the wall and I' beard 
him cursing softly and rubbing his skin. We 
all carried chronometers with lumihons dials. 
I pulled out mine and glancing at ft foiuid that 
we had been walking for about two hopi^ 
Suddenly the Master sharply tapped his fsSsalS 
on the rock and cried ouf^ ‘Halt ’! 

The silence was broken as if by a pk^l 
shot and the echoes wore awakened ipte 
a hundred repetitions all around us while, |k>^ 
great vault above, our heads rang with tlrilfKfv 
The word spoken by the Master was as (mrt.. as 
a military command at drill or the challenge pf A. 
sentry. . , ; '*, 

‘Light your lamps,’ commanded the Ifostep, 
As we did so the Master lighted his own imA -as 
he turned it in front of us and on both’SidsS-bl;; 
us we understood why he had spoken,:’ "* ' 
single word of command so sharply' and cu 
fiight in front of us and almost at 
•opened a yawning chasm the boteom 'bf 
could not be seen by the light of bftt 
There was a sharp turn and a nanbW; 'jpliiSia|g» 
not more than two feet in width with ’.jHlw 
on one side and the gaping abyss on 
Several yards beyond this placS iraa k 
the wall with room for about tsn pw^'pp'vf^ 
with ease. If at the point 
called for a halt era hjwi taksji-A 
'would have been preri|itatod'jkitOi’;fil^’* 
and jptopably:' Mtsftt 




’Sit ^ 
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IjMNlinil^ or bjr «. sixfh sense about which we 
. ffiMW'b^ing. The Master next held np his 
|ll|||it. jakI exeinined our faces and he ndtioM at 
WMQB tint the nerves of Ganimet were somewhat 
IjlaAeOt Holding bis staff and lamp in one hand 
Mtettobk one of Ganimet’s hands in the other 
ibdioarefully guided him to the recess in the 
ireok wall. - We followed and stood near the 
faster who had halted again. 

The lliaster said, ‘Let us rest here a little for 
wi we proceed the^ passage will become more 
difficult Ganimet is as brave as the bravest of 
us but we ail have our temperamental differences 
and a bold man will sometimes shrink from an 
ordeal which a less courageous man will face 
without <any emotion. Almost every one who 
jQomes here lor the first time is somewhat daunted, 
i^ough'the feeling of nervousness passes after 
oome time.^ 

T am not a bit afraid,' said Ganime^ 'but I 
•had a queer feeling in the dark. 

Maruohi pulled out the instrument he had 
bcouj^t from Sipri and handed it to the Master. 

‘What is this V asked Asban. 

'It is an instrument which the scientists of 
Sipri presented me and it enables one to see 
walls and solid obstacles.' 

.‘But not in the dark?’ questioned the Master 
wifit a imile, 

*N<)v Master, how con we see without light V 
' The Master gave me bis lihht and peered 
ihaough the glas^ following the une of the light. 

'^t is very good,' he remarked, 'and one sees 
batter than wim the naked eye.' 

.He then omiled and lookra intently into the 
was of/Miarttcbi for a moment after which be 
platted the palm of his right hand at the back of 
Ifarntdii'a head and said, 'Now see.’ 

; ^Maftichi saw. His e^s seemed to go right 
l^ihtepifh the wall of solid rock and to vision 

g !«t dislaDoeB. Slowly^fais eyes widened and the 
is of! wonder in them grew, and he cried out, 
aes vihat no instrument could ever enable me 
neither darkness nor distance is a bar 
tb pay vim’on. The rook is as transparent as a 
MitS>0f glass (Und the darkness is dispelled by a 
£^Utilul,!nteU 0 W light in wbicb all things can be 
ntesidy Tbs path on which we are standing 

fiSes nn twitting and turning now up, now down, 
tpV; shear along mevas^ ^ose great depth I 
iSe q«^ demly and again touching the high 
roof of the immenae vaulted dome overhead. 
My .God l There Are sudden gaps which I do 
not koow.Jiow we ara to .fxoss, but there are 
j^hs in varitius dizedion^ leading to the 
vast central bo^yr which, must be Kaba. Tea, 
there; are dense massea of . vapbtnr. rasing dowjiy 
wifii many sha^ appeterifig and disappearing 
lilte diadiows. .Thnnigh tibe desp ebaams run 
streams-of water, . wmi ..miuiy living things 
lsepii^te>I spiortieg# .4^^ In some phm 

themipralhuge 4telm;nsV.;|te^ with'v-we 

•histeog 'ih':- tlmm. JOni 


■So formidable arer the bbdaelea at -many phwas 
along the path that 1 cannot inuq^e hoW we ave 
going to get over them. Besides these dreadful 
places 1 can see sights of great beauty, luxurious 
moss and lichen clinging to the rock walls, 
strange and beautiful flowers, long, slender 
stalactites of a dazsling whiteness hanging from 
the roof of tim caverns.' 

The Master drew back bis hand from behind 
the bead of Maruchi, and at once, as Maruchi 
explained to us afterwards, the light went put of 
his ^es. The Master handed hack the iusteu* 
ment to Maruchi and said, ‘Well ?’ ^ 

Maruchi looked at the Master with a new;^m 
respect in his eyes and said, ‘That was a miracle 
if ever there was one.' 

‘Yes,’ observed the Master, ‘you will call it by 
that name. But there are no miracles. There 
has been no violation of any law of nature. I 
have developed certain powers which are more or 
less latent in all of us but which are usually 
neglected. One of these powers I imparted to 
you for a brief space by my touch, tiiat is all. 
Let us now resume our journey.’ 

‘What about the insuperable obstacles on the 
way f asked Maruohi in bewilderment 

‘Obstacles exist to be overcome and those that 
you saw have been overcome and you also are 
going to get over them.’ 

The Master again led the way, Ganimet 
following him, the rest of us being in the same 
order as before. For a certain distance the going 
was easy and we walked rapidly until we came to 
a place where there was no passage beyond a 
narrow ledge on Vrhich we could just place our 
feet We felt that if the rock could move it 
would not hesitate to push us into the abyss. 
The Master laid a firm hold of Ganimet’s hand 
and led him beyond the ledge. Then be glanced 
back at us, If any of you feel giddy or need 
help tell me at once. This is no time for 
hesitation or a false courage. Trust yourselves 
like children to my hands.' 

We crossed the ledge with caution but also 
with considerable trepidation. At every few steps 
there would be some fresh difficulty. Sometimes 
the rock roof over our heads was so low that we 
had to stoop until our hands touched the narrow 
path over which we were passing. At other 
places there were large pieces of rock blockiag 
the passage^ and mura too heavy to . be removed. 
There was just a little space between th«m aad 
the wall and we had to squeeze threugh with 
great difficultjt* Wc had to negotiate steep 
ascents on whteh a single slip of the fool would 
have cost us our lives and immediately >afteF- 
'Wsods.tfae paA led down, ^wn to a .great d^pl^ 
Fortunately, it was dry evervwbere and titere was 
no slippery ground. And all along the passage 
t^ed and curved andAwisted U shapp ^aegtos. 
We 'were all . brave aiin And we ; had to anr emit 
« feat which had nepr before been attempted 
teteoh^Iished, but titet^mreiy 0^^ of lianr 

wnofigw.aiPieadiiiaKoe^te^ hsiNi poai 




If it had not been for &e guidance 
of the Master, we would have been dead men at 
any stage of the passage. Besides the physical 
strain our nerves were getting frayed and ragg^, 
tiiough of couree we never Uipught of giving in 
or confessing ourselves beaten. 

Presen^ we came to wbat looked like an 
cmjtKMse. l!^he Muster came to a halt at a point 
where the passage came to an end revealing a 
pit ^beyond it Thire was neither ledge nor 
a narrow passage to be seen. This Mias 
one of the gaps Maruehi bad se^ and it 
seemed obvions that we could proceed no furth^. 
laming our lamps downwards we saw a gaping 
chasm with precipitious sides and a narrow 
rivulet at the bottom. We shivered at the 
prospect of having to descend into this pit and 
to clamber over on the other side. The Master, 
who was calm and unruffled as usual, said, 
■‘Since you have come with me do' not be 
dismayed by any difficulty, I am going to take 
you over to the other side, one by one, and all 
that you have to do is to trust me for your 
safety. Keep perfectly still and have faith.’ 

The next moment he stepped over the abyss 
holding Ganimet firmly by the hand. Ganimet 
trembled a little but he made no attempt to free 
himself or to shake off the hold of Ashan, who 
glided awny with Ganimet and disappeared in 
the dark. We had ceased to wonder at anything 
that the Master did and there was no exclama¬ 
tion of dismay when he and Ginimet passed 
out of sight We had seen Narga rising bodily 
into the air and Narga was only a pupil This 
was the Master. 

Presently the Master came back and taking 
Maruehi by the hand led him through the air 
to the other side. In this manner all of us 
were ferried over the airy channel and found 
ourselves standing at the entrance of another 

f assage similar to the one we had left behind. 

t Was fairly wide admitting of two or three 
persons walking abreast The Master walked 
ahead as usual with Ganimet close at his' side. 
The Master waited briskly and we had to 
.quicken our pace to keep up with him. As we 
hurried forward we noticed for the fi st time a 
^peculiar sound coming to our ears. It was not 
like any sound that we had ever heard before. 
Perhaps, it was slightly reminiscent of the scniod 
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heard from a diatanoe of the suef beating eh |he 
sea-shore. Its partimrlar characteristic wtts its 
fullness. It was not loud and it did not • muail 
the ear like the roar of .breakers or the thunder 
of a cataract. There was nothing like a 
detonation or an abrupt,; sharp sound that stfurtles 
a mao. Thwe were no <marp or iikt notes, 
nothing like a crescendo or diminuendo. ■ As we 
went on the volume of sound became clearer 
but there was no appreciable rise in the ^ scale. 
It seemed to fill u.'*, the passage, the va^ts and 
the caverns. There were no echoes, no reverberahons, 
no resilience. It was a large sound, steady, 
constant and uniform, and profoundly impressive. 
It was like a symphony |)layed on a single 
instrument without any variation in the notes. 
It was deep, sustained and moved the heart to 
its depths. At the same time, it was steangely 
unreal and impalpable. It reminded one of a 
phantom orchestra in which the ghostly players 
played the same tune on the same instrument. 
And yet this curious sonnd was wholly free fiom 
the tedium of monotony. It did not pall for an 
instant on the ear and was not in the least 
tiresome. It was a sound of strange.power for 
it held us spell-bound and we found ourselves m 
the grip of a fascination that left ns speechless. 
We asked no questions until the Muster said ia 
his calm, passionless voice, ‘You have seen Baba ; 
now you hear him.’ 

I said, ’We have never heard miything like 
this before.’ 

‘Nor have you seen anything like Baba.* ■ 

Which was true. We again prooeedei} id 
silencft as before. The spell of Baba was upon 
us. First, it was the eye that had shown, ns 
strange forms on the vapour scseen of Baba 
like the dissolving .views on the screen ef 'dm 
cinema ; now the spell mme through tbe mW 
and we seemed to be moving in a dxmim dp 
which we saw nothing bat only heotd' 
sound that filled everything. .On and on,.## 
went, oblivious of all our smrroimdiogs. 
that all-pervading sound. Obstacle after obstSiw 
passed and we made our way forward wiih .1 
other thought 'ban a desire to know Whepne tbe 
sound proceed and to wbat it was due. . 

were three or four other gaps on thq 
we passed them all safely with die 
Master. 
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ENGLISH 

THE CONCEPTION OF GOD IN THE PHILO- 
HOPHY OF AQUINAS. By Robert Leet Patterson, 
21 S, Alien Unwin, Ijondou. 

The author has endeavoured to give an accurate 
aeooont of the chief thes^ of Thomistic Natural 
TlHoIo;0;he examines' at length the arguments 
given St Thomas to prove the existence ot God, 
as ,we3i as those he rejects, his theories on human 
knowledge of God, and on the relation between God 
anti the created world. He makes , a critical study 
Of these iheoriM and arguments, and .gives freely his 
opinion on' their value and logical ’ connection. He 
Mises indeed many objections, but One notes with 
-pleasure that there appears all through -the work a 
peasdne efibrt to understand and appreciate the point 
jolcview of St. .Thomas. Thomist. philosophers, however, 
eapnot. be . expected to accept all -. the ; author’s 
obtusions, and, many of those who have a first-hand 


awtap&ysioa or'St. Thomas, for instance, of nis theory 
cUtthOanak^oal mature of the concept of being, would 
Jha^' hdped Mm to understand better the answers 


disoof^ rather frequently in the theories he 
entjcGM|C . A more encnsive acquaintance with the 
wOAall anment and modern ej^nents of Thomisra 
mig^t also Mtve proved ustiEul: the bibliography at 
the <md of ^e vdnme and Gie references given in 
the course ot the work, contain the mention of some 


utv mil 
oitent. 


had been consulted. 
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CULTIVATION OF BULBUOUS PLANTS IN 
HA. ^ K. & Owaitmecmimstir. ihtblisked under 


mpiA. % ft SI Oopalamamiei^ar. PiAlisi 
w MnHOw uf tits Mysore SMiotd^al 
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horticulturist for both amateur and professional 
horticulturists. The author’s suggestions are practical, 
and seem to be equally well suited to the hot and 
damp climate of Ben^ 


G. C. CnATTEB.T.EB 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 8H1VAJI II. 
(SHAHU) & THE LIFE OF MALHAR RAO 
HOLKAR. .% tbe late Miintaxim Bahadur M. TP. 
'Burwey, B,A. 

With these two biographies the late Mr. BurwOT 
brought to a close the series of lives of historicsu 
personages he began writing years ago. While 


re^t it should not have been better utilized. 

‘ It is unfortunate that Mr. Barwey has cared more 
for quantity than for quality. He tries to treat'a 
theme of which be has but a superficial knowledge. 
The main sources from which he draws his information 
for the two ‘Lives' of ‘Bbahn’ and ‘Maihar Rao 
Holkiar’ are the Bakbars, Grant Duff, Rao Salteb 
Sardesai^s Riyeeats .(vols. 2 and 3). History writing 
is. no lon^r in that medieval stage when a. writ^ 
with a slight acquuntanco with the Bakhars and 
Grant Duff, could palm himself off as a historian. 
Thousands of original documents, letters abd 'otheir 
papers have been published by - Baj wade, - EharC, 
Psrasnis, Sifirdesai and the B. I. a. MandM of 
Poona mid unless they are studied.: 'digested and 
properly .used, it is not possible in t^e di^ys to 
bring out even a readable book on Maratha history. 
A cursory glance through the book is snffioicut to 
convince any one that the author has not takmi the 
trouble to study the resulte of the latest rweatehes 
on wMch he daima to base Ms work. 


practical 


The inaccurm^ and mistakes that have crept in 
axe legion . and Itar both the produetious. Wmle a 
histotwn is alldwed to have latitude for Ms views, 
%e expect him tq spare no psins in placing facts 
in their - true penpeotira and!^ in giving a torreot 
sequence ctf events. Mr. Barwe(y Iscking the neoessaiy 
prmiatation for the tw|f, ventuxes to commil jU 
sfKTts dt;«ro86 mmtok. > tW «|te but a tingle ihatmtito. 
the autopr in the Imkar wPtua 

hava unwary:, that the li^eM 

ba^ w Pau^ fas ftiaght on; 7th. ffanuaxy 1701, 








'i t [■;;i.-\'i 


in eomplete diiisgard thid ^ 'd«te bit Ipbg' b^ti. 


Tben in d^tuling the ettploita of the Poshiras in 
tus hyperbolic nd at times almost hysteriod st^le, 
the aaUtor appewn to hare forgotten that the rabjeot- 
matter of hk work is Shahn and Mathar Bao, and 
not the Peshwas. The author is not also foliar 
with the nse of the rehioie in which he > discusses the 
subject. Misuse of phrases is apparent throughout 
and it would 'be simply waste of time to dwell on 
such . mistakes. , Both the works require 
being done by more capable scholars. In th^ 
present form they cannot be recommended to readers 
as aiithoritatire productions. 

V. G. Diobb 

SELECTIONS PROM THEPESHWA DAFTAR: 
edited by 3fr. .0. S, Sardesai, B. A.- ^ibliahed by 
Oovemment Central Press, Bomay. 

More than twenty-firo years back the well-known 
oriental scholar^ Mr. A.M.T. Jackson, i.as. adrocat^ 
a complete publication of the Peshwa Daftar by 
means of calendars of documents prior to 1818, and 
requested the Gorernment of Bombay to take the 
work in hand with an emphatic observation that no 
Governmont in India owes a collection of vernacular 
State papers that approaches in interest those of Ihe 
Poona Daftar. At lost the Government of Bombay 
backed by the patriotic seal of Maharashtra have 
fulfilled tt pledge. A great work has most worthily 
been carried to completion by Mr. Sardesai and his 
band of enthusiastic assistants to whom the whole 
country owes a debt of gratitude. As regards the 
importance and interest of the Selections edit3 by Mr. 
Baraesai it is enough to say that researches m the 
history of India m the eighteenth century have 
been made altogether impossible < without enough 
knowledge of Marathi to xe^ these documents. Th% 
not only form the backbone of the history of the 
Maratba confederacy daring this period, but also 
constitute an important sup^ement to the history of 
North Indian prmcipalitieB that arose on the ruins of 
the Mughal Empire. 

What we admire most is the extraordinary prompti¬ 
tude of the editor in publishing these volumes. 
Within less than four years thirty-two volumes have 
already- been placed before the public, and thirteen 
more threaten to take the dilatory reviewer 
by surprise. These valuable'' publications deserve 
much more than an advertisement and a few words 
of praise (or otherwise), which make up the usual 
book reviews in most of the journals of the present 
day. We ■ indeed owe a word of apology to Mr. 
Baroesal as well as to our readers for unusnm d^y 
in reviewing nine volumes (Nos. 20-29) of these 
Seieotions.' This has been partly due to an indiscre¬ 
tion .on the part of the reviewer who being a student 
of thk period of histoiy felt tempted to ^vrite short 
resumes on the more important .vmumes of this 'serire. 
As circumstances compel us to be more mod^te, we 
shall within the limitw space of a review notice the 
nature and extent of historical matter in each volume. 
In thk number we propose to take up “The 
Bhonsles of Nagp^’ (Na 20), aud “Balajirao 
Fekhwa tmd Events in the North ” {No. 21}. 

i. The iKionsles Nagpur oiwhaiiM deserve the 
fdradiQBt pbee among the nnildm of the Grei^r 
jMailWCaBhtta outside the. Mara^ proper. 

Beciise, nowhere eoEoept-in 41m oonutW 'tmdkr the 
dmet rote of the raiDiulea did the Mare^ 


• The ■ vOlttbe' dhder to^tfj 'hpwevar, deids dhly 
with the muifary and diplomatio aff^rs of the 
Bhonsles. their rdations with the Batsxa darbsr 
diplomatic turele and brash of arms with the 
Peshwas, and a tripartite stri^le between the Nizam, 
the Peshwa and the Bhondes for the possession of 
Berar. The history of the Bhonsles has a pabular 
inteiret for the people of Bengal. But unfortunately 
(his volume does not throw enough ligM on (he 
Msraths conquest of Orissa and the imds m Bkghuji 
Bhonsle iino Bengal. It is donbtful whether 
Maratha records will at all reveal horrots i^Toot 
iund rapine that marked the track of hbratha 
armies in Northern India. Of thar doings in Bragal 
we have a vivid picture in a Bengali epic, Maraaklra- 
puran, which along - with the Persian history 
Syar-ul-miitakhkharin and the recentfy discovered 
'Ibri/eh-i-Makahhat Jang (Sir J..N. Barkaris Collection) 
form an important source of history of thk period. 
Borne of the letters in this volume clearly prove timt 
Peshwa Balajirao and Ms successors regdrd^ the 
Bhonsles as a greater menace to their power than- 
even the Nizam or the English. Among many 
misfortunes which Maharashtra owed to tram, the 
destruction of the growing Bhonsle power in- 
Eastern India was the most dwiorable. 

2. Seieotions No. 21. Balajirao Peshwa and 

Emnts in the North, pp. 221 ; Rs, 3-8. 

Tbb volume contains 209 letters which supplement 
in many important details the main thread of events 
deseribra in No. 2, namely, '‘Letters and (^pafekes 
relating to ike Battle of Panipcct, 1747-17B1,'' Our ‘ 
Panipat literature has also lately been enriched by 
Sir Jadunath’s fortunate discovery of a life of. 
Nawab Najibuddanla by a Hindu official 
Nawab. It is difficult' to form an estimate of tho 
historical importance and accuracy Of these k^tere 
till they are studied in the <light of contemporary 
Persian histories of Northern India. Sir Jadunath ^ 
Barker in his latest work ‘'Decline and Fdfi of 
Mughal Empire” (Vol. I) has shown the v 
extracting snostonce of these letters by subj 
them to critical scrutiny. Many obscure pm. 
pre-Panipat affairs described in t^e‘letters of (be 
volume under review have been (fieared np in the ■ 
recently published thesis of Dr. Ashirbsdi T** ' 
Srimtav^ M.A., Ph. b, on “The First two Nawabs : 

This volume of letters throw interesting sididjgfiV' 
on every historical personage who figures promihwly 
daring this period. Let us tu^in with the PeSinra 
Balajirao himself. Balajirao in a letter (No. 40) 

Smdia and Holkar to returii to the sonth with th^. 
forces (12-2-1751 A.o.) as he had planned a oampohra'i 
“to wipe out the Nizam and ■ clear the eounkyw": 
Muhammadan rule.” * v 

This reminds us of a passage in Ghtdant iU^ti ‘ 
Imad-us-sadal. The Peshwa writes to Bhab 
“ Through the blessings cd BHri Bhawanl^ .1 slfl^ ^ 
make Qand^ empty of living beings, and leikm ad 
seed of the Afghan race on earth. ..wo 


in these letters. He was n^ raspotems 

abandmiineot of (he tiadi^nal ' j 

taottes lit. the Papipat eampihra. LeCtan.re 

Ke^ynu) prove,Mallmsr^R(m' ^ 

tactics hi^g sadly fisfied ugdim 

was advis^' liw . ]& 

large amy with a heavy pssHIc of 









Tfifi uotowsiii mmsw less 


the groatett eoeniy 
North, naniely, 
bin Dhctrma/iuira. 
'alottsy sat^r.ficHl 
bsioe of Batilt. 


Oft .tllA^BQivpMii nxidef. IMalhar Bao Holkar aeeme 
t»ibie UntaoMby of the rrptitotioii he esjoyitd with hie 
<SOatiMfn{M[niifi(«> On more than one occaaion he add 
wild Ida national intermit for rite locre and 
ondo’hia protecting winga 
^ the Jdaratbaa in the 
Najtbttddaiila whom he made 
Bht envy^ 8nd_ meui 
hsNTe Dattaji Sindia in the 
Bia rapacity alienated the Bajputa, and the iicentioaa 
bahita of nift a>m Khande Kan Holkar* made the 
Maratha name repi^nant in B^outana. incidentally 
it mav he remarked hmo that vnmmbkasknr (Annala 
of ^jputana in vme by the Bundt poet-hiatorio- 

r pher Hnrajmal Chanut) embodica a more detailed, 
not more mourate, account of the Maratha 
actiritiea in Raipniana daring thia period. Letter 
No, 31 of Si lections No. 2 reaa along wiih pp. 3607 24 
(rf the abovi-mentioned epic will anbatantially bear 
ont the truth of this remark. 

Nob. 2, 2V end 27 are more than useful 
sappIcaientB to ibe Court and provincial faiatnriea 
of toe Muitbal Erofure from 1740-1761. They aometimea 
ftirniuh the only aonrce of information about many 
eplaodea of the life of Bnrajmal Jat and the activitiea 
of the Gujar cbiefa, Seyda and Jaita, In the Doah. 
litvir com^rative teatimony plaoes above cioubt 
the hlatoricity ^ of Sudan Eavi’a iSW/ffiti-oAonVeo 
ingtnentary, oiography of Burajmal Jat in Hindi 
vema).. Xt t* hardly necessary to add that every 
nawo^aheet does not oemtain equally authen'ic news, 
aqiue of them . being mere report of rumours or 
mumthemicated news. There are several news-letters 
in theee Sidectlons reporting details of Nawab Ahal 
^ waur Ehkn Safdariang'a defeat at the bends of the 
ihitnii under Ahmad Khan Bangash in the battle of 
Qwtauni (Sept. 23, 1750). But no suthentio 
itt of. this battle can be based on theae lettera 
.on n mitical narrative of this bsttb baaed on 
ol^ildtild BOnroea auppiemented with Si^an- 

dearly demonatratea, 

Xiet tmtalw op another episode, say, the siege 
of t fort of Buhmir by the Marathaa 

(Jah. SHW-May 1764). A newa-letter written by 
^rnahottam Muiadeo from Delhi (17ih Jolv, 1754) 
g|M n attnunary . of events of the siege of Kuhmir 
a^ BnhaeqnODt devdopmenta at Delhi down to the 
.dethronement of Abmi^ Shah and the accession of 
AlamghP .11 (2od Jade^1754). But nowhere in this 
lalter Ja < the) death of Malnar’a^aon Khande Bao 
HdkW'during tbjr si^ of Kohmir mentioned. The 
WajEa-i>^il^ '. Alem iT records Khande Bao’a death 
uadnr tbOwnt^ Fdi. _ 27, 1764. _ This is corroborated 
to eeverd otb«^ Persian htatories, and also by BAao 
AMMK Beikhar {p. 4). This raises the question how 
and Ttbere did Khande Bao meethia deatn? Another 
letter (Na' 6d of- Selections No. 21, p. 68) written by 
BoIikaT!i Diwan Gmig^har Yeahwant breathea mortal 
eninhy -towwrda the Jata, and for bombarding a fort 

* After the anleide of Maharajeh lawari Singh of 
Jaiptof thought oi seiaing tlm iumem 

of lawari Sine^ Aiwined at tto, devmi concubines 
of li* raitored. firw &1 all hia Benia were about to 
pert^ jg/uikar. Th^ were saved onlj^ by tlm 
hut^enrion- of the tmte chfof of Bundt, Ifmtned 
^A^^'Whd^waa at this thne present in the Harathn 
Sen ThtwaeMhdfor.pp.3619-17, 

Uppor, Ind^ .Publiehiiig Houm^, 

vlf 



of theirs (appnently B^uhihir) be reqniritiona gsai 
from Indore and Gnaahara. His ordei^ are, he 
wviies,’to extirpate the Jan (Maoka ni*mbu'i ‘ 

%X7k««a «s> •Iws.la CKianrlAa glmiaaatl<9 HikM 


Was it dne to Khande Bao’s deatbf Bkao Sthit 
chi Btdthar tells us that Mdhar took a migtit.y<J<uath 
to commit suicide it he would not slay Suotimal end 
pnll down the fort of Knbmir. Prubiema like thitj; 
though of minor importance, may _ mahe fresh 
resLiro^ea into the Ptahwa Dafiar quite neceaaary. 
Now that Mr. Sardesai haa laborionsiy ont a path, 
it will not be difficult for those who care to atu^ 
these rec irds by fbitowiog hia method, scientific ana 
thorough in every detail. We shall nonce sab-equent 
volumes of these Selections with furtbw introdaetory 
remarks. 

Kamka-banjak QANUUac^ 

MY GUEST-H. P. BLAVATSKY: By Wmenm 
Arundale. Theosophieal PubUnking House, Adyar, • 
Madras. 

In this booklet, Miss Arnndale gives an account 
of her first acquainutice v iih H. P. Blavatsky, which 
BubHequenily deepened into a .disci pleship. Th* ^ 
narniMon is quite interesting. The anecdo'es about 
epistolary correspondence with the Masters and 
similar other incidents (Ch. HI) are probably not 
meant for the lay reader. 

THE BEABING OF BELTOTOUS IDEALS ON 
SOCIAL REORa.\.NIZ.4.riO.N : % Dr. Aon%s 
hesant. Theosophieal PtAMhing Souse. Adyar, 
Madras. 

This is a lecture by Dr. Annie Besant. Like hq[ 
other writings and lectures, it is marktd by a 
thorough grasp of the subject and an inimitable style 
and eloquence. 

AJNANA (or Theory of Ignoranee) ; By Messrs. 

O. li. Malkani, B. Das. and T. B..V. Marti. Publish¬ 
ed by Lumc fS> Co., Lon^n. 

This book contains* throe independently written 
essays on the same sabj-’Ot, »*»., the theory of 
ignorance in the Vedanta philosophy. Although all 
tno writers draw practically upon the same fouiitain- 
hcad. »*»., the writers of the Advaiia Vedanta school, , 
yet their conclusions are not quiro the same. Iroat 
this is so ought not to cause any surprise. The 
sulnect of A^na or Avidya bnatles with difficult^ , 
and the original writers themselves have ikh given 
us any one definite and uniform conclusion. U 
afnam an entity or a mere negation of being ? Is 
it in Brabma or outside of Him ? Is it purely 
sulneotive or has it any objective reality f If it » 
real, then how can it be rtcoomted with, toe absedut^ 
ness of Brabma ? If it is not real, bow can it 
account for the appearance of the world ? These and 
many other questions have been raised both by the 
opponents of Advuiism as well as to its advoeatas. 
In the essays before us, we have an ezamiaaiioa of 
these queries. 

That a mare'logical analysis of the oonewt of 
ajnana. will land oi in empty aabtletiea, .4s 
proved by the first writer. The conclnaion to drhich 
ini analysia takes ns is that ‘In the • Abseduto' 
Bi^ity. which is our true Self, the whole xealm of 
the objective, and also that ignorance which may in 
a sense be. said to be the esnee of the topcofoi^ 
(d the lattCT, are jeaanill(iKl.> Even this ca^Ba*^ 
must btf Boppoe^. tu; |il caaeriled*’ tp. €ft). •. Tiw 
u eqwvaleot to aaidfMf^ osinoa to behove t4i^ twi 
only is he not different traeu . 
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does not even think himselt to be so different, and 
not only is there no vrorld bat he does not even 
seem to see one around him. The individuals’ only 
bondage, we are told, is ignorance, but ignorance 
is not a fact. Does it not meau then that there is 
no bondage ? And if there is no bondage, what then 
is the ntility of Moksa-msfra or Vedanta ? The 
barrenness of such a conclusion is obvious. 

The crux of the whole problem is whether we 
can admit a category which is neither existence nor 
non-existenc^ and regard ainana as belonging to this 
third category of the Indesctibible (anirvaenniya). 
If we cannot, then, ajnana and all that is deduced 
from it must be regarded as simply non-existent. 
And hence the world and the experience of the world 
must b)th be r^ardod as non-existent. This conclu- 
siah may satisfy tlie strict logic of contradiction,— 
a thing cannot both be and not be but it leaves 
the mind in a perfect intellectual vacuum. On the 
other hand, if we allow the possibility of a thing 
which is neither existent nor non-existent—neither 
real nor unreal—then obviously we allow the mind 
to travel beyond strict logic and take up a position 
akin to mysticism. This is the conclusion to which 
the second two writers incline. 

The question has been approached by the three 
thinkers from somewhat different points of view. 
And by putting their views together they have given 
us a conspectus of all that might possibly be said 
on the subject. The book is thus an important 
addition to the growing literature on Vedanta 
Philosophy. - 

U. C. BHATTAt'HAR.»l2l'' 


AT^GLO-OHINESK EELATIOXS DDBING 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES : By Ilarl Tl. Pritchard, (Jnirersily of 
Blmois Studies m Ike Social Sciences, Vol. XVII, Nos. 


RURAL COMMUNITY TYPE.S : By E. T. Hiller, 
Eaye E. Garner, Wendell L. East. VoL XVJ, No. I. 

These two monographs- form a contribution to 
the problem of cultural contact in social anthro¬ 
pology. 

A detailed description has been given, in the 
first, of how the relations between the Chinese and 
the foreigners have been changing in the course of 
the last two or three centuries. At first the Chinese 
were perfectly friendly towards the latter ; but 
their bullying nature and schemes of exploitation 
turned the attitude in their disfavour, until the 
Chinese have come to treat them with bitter animosity. 
Dificrences in cukural character, and temperament 
have also contributed towards this separation. From 
whnt the author describes, it appears that these 
differences in culture, i. e., manners and customs, 
lawa^habits of life, etc.—have not really been the 
cause of the ori^ual separatist tendencies. 

It first came into being on account of the imperial¬ 
istic undertakings of the European Powers. And 
when once the friendly feeling disappeared, the 
differences in culture came to occupy the focus of 
attention and further accentual^ cultural hardening 
on both sides. Instead of friendly fusions taking 

f tlace, the spirit of reactionary nationalism made that 
usion still more impossible. 

In the second monograph, a description is given 
of two rural communiues ; one of winch is mobile, 
while the other is more sedate. Both of them have 
been lagged on *to the fast flowing city life of the 
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United iStatos. Changes have therefore come about in 
the two, and the present monograph is a study of the 
difierence in the rates of these cultural changes. Our 
author comes to the conclusion that where the 
culture is non-mobile, where individualistic tendencies 
are not suffiuently developed and the community 
lives a more or less colourless, averse and uniform 
life, changes duo to contact are much leas than where 
individualism is a creed and where social integration 
is consequently feeble. 

And in this matter of difference in the character, 
the economic occupations of the people are the most 
important contributory factor. The rural non-mobile 
community in question live a hard life in a barren 
soil, where they have to put forth the best of their 
energies to raise a few bushels of crops. The nature 
of their economic occupation forces co-operation, a 
levelling down of culture and the development of a 
like mentality. But in the more mobile community 
described, the occupations arc of a varied nature and 
so the growth of individual differences has taken 
place to a large extent. The latter live by occupation.s 
in the city, which offers an infinitely larger variety 
than life by agriculture on a barren soil. 

The authors show us by detailed comparison how 
the rate of change in these two communities has 
been very different from one another. But the 
economic factor, with its resulting mental attitude, 
has not been the only factors concerned in cnltutal 
change. The life of the city dwellers has attractions 
of its own, and these have eaten their way Into the 
mind of the sedate community, and, as a result, their 
economic occupations too have been changing. Thus, 
the occupations alone do not determine the mental 
character of a people, but their mental character also 
determines the choice of occupations^ where such a 
choice is possible. This conclusion is of the utmost 
significance in Anthropology, as we know from ts 
effects on the theory of Economic Determinism. 

Between the two, the first monograph suffers from 
an inadequacy of theoretical discussion, but the second 
makes up for that deficiency by the depth of its 
observations. From the theoretical point of view, 
therefore, the latter will remain as an important 
contribution, of a basic nature, to Social 
Anthropology. 

NtKMAii KiiMAtt Bose 


OH ATS BEHIND BARS: C. Rninyopataehar. 
S. Oanesan, Trtplieane, Madra.s, 1031. Price H Annets 
only. 

"Stone walls do not a prison make,*’ this has been 
recently verified in the case of many Civil IBs-* 
obedience prisoners who had been holding classes 
inside the jail or pursuing their favourite studies for 
which their busy life outside had hardly left them 
time. Bengali literature has also profited incidentally, 
as books on political science have thus been composra 
in the vernacular which arc in the nature of a distinct 
gain to the literature. One feels tempted to think that 
such talks, by a well-known outsider or by a fdlow- 
prisoner, should be made a principtd item in any 
programme for prison reform. 

8jt. Rajagopalachar availed himself of his stay in 
prison during 1930 to talk to Us young fellow- 
prisoners on difierent topics, and some of the "chats” 
taken down in shorthand by one who listened, are 
now published in the brochure under review. The 
scope of these talks is wide, embracing ’bolshevism’ 
and ‘stars’, ‘atoms’ and ‘Bocrates,’ and they show— 
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specially ‘BokheTtam*—sense, moderation and jndK- 
ment tempering the speaker’s idealism. The book 
will serve as an excellent miido to popular lectures 
and will bn found useful by those who want to take a 
hand in adult education. 

Priyabanjan Sen 

AMOXdTHE HINOUS-A STUDY OF IlfNDU 
KEBTI \'ALS: By B, Mamhar LcUl. Minerm Press, 
'Ihe MaV, (hivnpore. Grown 8t>o: pages i-XXVl + l-H.'iS. 
I^rr Jis. ^-12 net. 

'fhe book under review gives a popular description 
of twenty-two festivals prevalent among the Hindus 
of different parts of India. The author has made an 
attempt to note a good many local variations fre- 
ijuently presented by one and the same festival. But 
the names of the localities in which particular varia¬ 
tions are found to occur have not in all cases been 
indica^. Conflicting and in cases novel stories 
regarding the origin of many of the festivities have 
been narrated unfortunately without any reference to 
their sources. 

The work apparently was not conceive on a 
scientific plan and it is found to share the defects of 
various otoer. works of the type which are characterised 
by superficiality, lack of strict accuracy of details, 
hwty geueralixations of individual cases, lamentable 
disregard of the inner spirit of the things and conse¬ 
quent undercurrent of unsympathetic a^itude. A 
book of this class free from all these defects is almost 
a desideratum but is eagerly awaited not only by 
students of Anthropology but also by the general 
reader as well as the Hindu public as the practices 
are fast dying out and require to be faithfully noted. 
As instances of inaccurate statements. in the work wc 
may. cite here at least two. It is stated :(p. IDIi) that 
in Bengal the Durgapuja is not, though it should be, 
performed in the spriug. Everyone having any 
latniliarity with Bengal, however, knows that V’'a8anti 
Puja (Spring worship of Durga) is not at ail nnpopu- 
lar there. Another peculiar statement is that on the 
Haraswati Puja day .in Bengal one does no work--‘one 
is not supposed to go even to bazaar’ (p. H2). Uuri- 
ons speiUng of Banskritic words in this work by an 
indian writer is really surprising. To give instances 
Ayodhya is spelt Ajudbiya (p. TiO), Kausalya as 
Eansaliya (p. 63). Mahisasur as Maheshasur (p. 190), 
Diiryodhana as Daryodhan, Eurus as Karus Ij). 201). 

Ohintaharan Ohakravarti 


SANSKRIT 

PADMAiVANDA MAHAKAVYA : By Amara 
candra Suri, (iaekwad’s Oriented Serm. Volum 
No. IjVHI. GriheaUy edited mlh Iniroduetions, Indtm 
and AppendiceJ) by H. R. Kapadia, M.A., Post 
Oraduate Lecturer at Bhandarkar Oriental Researei 
Institute, hormerly Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Wilson Gollege, Bombay. Royal Sm. pp. 1-100 
1-06H. Price Rs. 14. 

The Padmananda MahaJeavya is one of the man] 
works which have for their subject-matter _thi 
description of the life-stories of the twenty-four Jinai 
or Tfrthankaras. The work, however, as genonli] 
known at present and as published in the presen 
volume is incomplete and describes in 19 cantos thi 
life-story of the first .Tina alone, reserving tw( 
cantos—the first and the last—to beneaiotions 
genealogical accounts of the author and account o: 
Uie origin of the poem. The MSS. of the work d< 
not appear to have been thoroughly searched anc 
collated so that it cannot be definitely stated if an] 
other portion of the work—if not the whole of it— 
exists anywhere. It cannot also be decided if some 
portions of it were the composition of another poel 
as would seem to be the case at least with the first 
and last canto, it is singularly unfortiinato that 
one of the oldest MSS. in India and almost a con< 
temporary MS. of tho work, stated to have been 
copied in 1241 A. I), and deposited in Cambay doee 
not also seem to have been consulted. 

The name of the work is a bit curious as it does 
not refer to the subject-matter dealt within if. The 
work is BO named as it was composed to please Padma, 
the minister of Visaladeva or Yisvaladeva as he is 
called here (XIX, 49-bO). The edition has two introduc¬ 
tions -one in Bsnskrit and one in English. In the 
first of four appendices is published another work 
of the present author dealing with the same thenie, 
e.y., description of the life-story of the Tirthankaras. 
()ne appendix covering sixty-five pages gives the 
index of tho first lines of the verses of tho work. 
The analytical disgest covers forty-five pages and 
the detailed table of contents runs to eight pages. 
The publication has considerably increasixl in volume 
to provide space for this variety of materials resulting 
in the raising up of its price for the general reader. 
Students of .Tinalogy will, however, be pleased to 
find here an unpuDlished work along with a mass 
of useful matter. 

Ohintaharan OHAKRAVAR’n 







GONDS 

By VERUIER ELWLV 


C OL. T. V. Hodsoti, now Professor of 
Social Anthropology at the Univ(‘r- 
sity of Cambridge, has recently 
written to The New ^^Intesmiin about 
the extraordinary neglect of the hill and 
forest tribes in the Prime Minister's 
Communal Award. In the Central Provinces, 
although on a population basis these tribes 
should have a representation of eighteen scats 
on the C. P. Council, they are actually given 
only one. For the whole of India, the census 
of 1921 gave a total of over sixteen million of 
the ti’ibes folk, and competent judges estimate 
that this numb(‘r must now have risen to 
eighteen million. Statistics in this held arc 
very difficult owing to the fact that many of 
the tribesracii return themseiveH as Hindus Ut 
the time of census. For this reason the 
numbers adopted by the Lothian Committee 
arc far too small. The Lothian Committee, on 
the other hand, has made reparation for this 
mistake by advocating re])resentation by 
election on the Councils. Tlie C. P. Fran¬ 
chise Committee declared that the “^forest 
tribes are an extremely backward community 
and cannot expect any representation at all 
through the general constituencies. They 
should have a spokesman and as no method of 
electing him is possible, provision should be 
made by which the Governor can nominate a 
suitable person.” But the Lothian Commis¬ 
sion would not have this. ‘^'It is possible,” 
they say, “that an electorate formed of the 
headmen of the, tribes would be sufficiently 
intelligent to see that their representative, 
even if not an aboriginal himself, would be 
capable of looking after tlieir interests in the 
legislatures.” It appears to me that it will be 
a deplorable thing if the hill and forest 
tribes are still further isolated from the rest 
of India by being barred from the general 
electorates, and if they have to depend for 
the solution of their problems, which are as 
great as or greater than those of any other 
community, on. a single nominated spokesman. 
In addition to their representation in the 


provincial legislatures, Mr. N. M. Joshi luis 
urged that the tribesmen should bo allotted at 
least 1;en scats in the Eederal Legislature. 

I have prefaced my article with a brief 
discussion of tiu^ legislatures because this 
matter of the representation of the. tribes is 
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sym])tomatic of the astoiiishing ignorance and 
neglect of tluim that exists in every corner 
of India. Here are some eighteen million of 
the most interesting and the most ancient 
people in India forgotten, despised and 
callously ignored. My own opinion is that 
the problem of the hill and forest tribes is 
as urgent as that of the untouchables; in 
certain dis^cts it is even greater. In the 
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Upnd -women ^rlcanin^ a scanty harvest after a cyclone 

Maadla district, for oxamplo, there is hardly 
any problem of untouchability: everything 
centres round the Gonds. Society has sinned 
against the so-called primitive peoples just 
as iniquitously as it has sinned against the 
so-called untouchables. Yet the one has 
become a problem of all-India importance: 
the other remains buried in oblivion. Indian 
national workers and reformers—with the 
exception of the heroic little band associated 
with the Bhil Seva Mandal—have neglected 
the tribes shamefully. The (Congress has 
neglected them. The Liberals have neglected 
them. Khadi workers have neglected them. 
Workers nowadays must be in the cities, in 
the centres of political excitement. In the 
very nature of things, the forest tribes can 
provide no stage for ])olitical heroics. Not 
the waving of flags and the shouting of 
'^Mahatma Gandhi hi JaV' but the broom, the 
(juininc bottle and the Mrsf Header are the 
uninspiring symI;)ol8 of a work that can give 
no quick returns nad will perhaps offer no 


results for decades. Let the great movements 
go on ; they will shake the world in their own 
fashion ; I only ask for a handful of men who 
will be prepared to succour the children of 
poverty who starve and die in misery and 
ignorance. Yet out of the thousands of 
graduates produced by the universities of 
India every year, there is scarcely one in the 
year who comes forward to give himself to 
what is the hardest and yet the most beautiful 
of all labours. 

()ne of the largest of the forest tribes 
are the Goods, three million strong, who live 
all over the forest-clad Satpmas, in the 
distant and malaria-smitten jmprs of Chhind- 
wara, by the wooded rivers of Betul, amongst 
the lovely hills of Seoni, where Kipling’s 
Mowgli hunted with the wolf-pack, in the 
wild mountain strongholds of Bastar State, in 
Mandla, ''the Ultima Thule of civilization, the 
dreaded home of the tiger, the Gond and the 
devil,” in Chanda, in Wardha, in Narsingpui’, 
and in Assam. 

The Gonds, with their Dravidian tongue 
and nickname of Rawanwansi, seem to have 
invaded the Central Provinces from the 
south, but they themselves have no memory 
of this. In Gondi, there is a wal'd for "to 
forget* but no word for "to remember.” 
Genuine traditions and legends are scanty 
and of very limited diffusion. In Betul 
there is a tradition of their genesis. The 
first boy and the first girl were hatch(;d from 
eggs laid by the Singamali birds in the 
ancient ocean. The ocean mother gave them 
the forest for their dwelling and there they 
made a house whose cross-bars were of jay’s 
feathers and the rafters a peacock’s tail. 
Then the first girl was tempted as Eve was 
ill Eden, and from the eating of the forbidden 
plant there sprang the Gonds and a whole 
world of woe. Later, but still in the shadow- 
land of myth, rises the noble legend of Eai 
Linga, hero and king of the forest, whose 
story has been told by Mr. Trench in the 
most romantic book of grammar to be 
published from an official press. Ral Linga is 
King Arthur, Rai Linga is Louis of Prance, 
the very perfect gentle knight, an incarnation 
born of a human queen miraculously, bursting 
from the crown of her head. But the Queen 
decides that a curse has been born to her, 
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and slie asks two }?irls to take the cliild away, 
and bury him alive. But when they look 
at him he smiles at them, and they hide him 
under a banyan tree instead. The Queen of 
the Vultures rises from her mountain and 
goes out in search of food. She picks n]> 
Rai Linga and carries him high above the 
hills, but finding him alive, dares not eat 
him, and drops him instead into the lap of 
Queen Barren, the lonely consort of King 
Sterile. There is great joy in that siid c mrt, 
but as the boy grows he wanders with bow and 
arrow in the forest, until at last he comes to 
his birthplace and his mother. She makes 
him king, setting him over his six elder 
brothers, who in jealousy try to kill him. 
Failing in this, they go out on a trading 
expi didou, leaving Rai Linga with their 
wives. By them his purity is assailed 
night after night, but be never yields, 
and in despair tliey take him to the jungle 
to shoot green pigeon and strip him naked 
there, yet he speaks no word of shame. At 
last the women shut themstdves up with an 
angry cat, and get fever from its bites and 
scratches. When their husbands return, they 
declare that Rai Idnga hns dishonoured them, 
and the brothers burn the boy to death in an 
iron grain-bin. But three days later, when 
they go to perform the funeral rites, they find 
him alive, for over the sinless death has no 
power. Then they realize the guilt of the 
women and raise Rai Linga to great honour, 
and despite, his protests tluy tie bars to their 
wives legs and yoking bullocks to them drive 
them round and round the village until they 
die. Then Rai Linga sets out in search of 
lire. He finds fire in the forest, and new 
queens for his brothers. But he himself 
refuses to mari’^. ‘T)o your royal and worldly 
business” he says,—"J may not stay.” So he 
embraces them ail and vanishes, reinrning to 
his own heavenly abode. There is another 
and diflerent version of this story, current in 
other parts of the country. 

It is not till the fourteenth century that 
the Gonds enter authentic history, when we 
find Good kingdoms established in Betnl, 
Chbiodwara, Mandla and Chanda. The 
Goad rule lasted for two or three centuries, 
and under it the country prospered. It is 
no partisan upholder of the glories of India’s 


past, but a book published “Uiubu' the orders 
of tlie Central Provinces Administration” 
which says : ^TJnder the easy eventless sway 
of the Goml princes the country ])ro8pered, 
its docks and herds increased and the treasury 
filled. . . .An excellent rule of the Good kings 
was to give to anyone who made a tank, a 
grant of land free of revenue of the land lyinf 
beneath it.” A Settlement Officer of Chandi 
has written of the Gond rulers : ''They left 
if we forget the hist few years, a well- 
governed and contented kingdom, adornce 
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with admirabht works of engineering skill, 
and prosperous to a ])oint which no after-time 
has reached.” We need to remember such 
facts as these when we look at the present 
miserable lot of these one-time princes. 

For today the romantic scenery of 
the Safpiiras is hut a lovely veil for a 
miiltittulo of sorrows. Here if anywhere yon 
will hear "the still, sad mnsic of humanity.” 
The Gond is one of the victim races of the 
eax'th. He is fair spoil for every comer. 
He lives on the frontiers of starvation ; his 
average income is less than an anna a day : 
his children must go to work at the age of 
live : his food is tlio thin and scanty pej 
(rice boiled in water) almost unvaried *, his 
clothes, snch as they are, give no protection 
against the bitter mountain-cold of winter. 

‘‘The uniform 'e wore 
Was nothing much before, 

An’ rather less than ‘arf o’ that be'ind.’’ 

Yet even this half-starved neglected 
skeleton is not forgotten by the liquor 
vendor, the money-lender and the tax-gatherer. 
He has to pay tax on his land, his ploughs, 
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his cattle, even the leaves on which he eats 
his food and the white earth which keeps his 
house neat and clean. He cannot supplement 
•his diet as formerly by hunting for the game 
must be preserved for the pleasure of rich 
men. No one, nothing spares him. The 
harvest lies ripening in the sun—and in a few 
hours a cyclone will destroy it. The tiger, 
the bear and the paiitlmr rob the flocks} so 
sometimcH they cnt<r the huts at night and 
the children awake to a nightmare of eyes 
gleaming in the ■ dark and sharp claws. 
More dangerous than the tiger, the bania 
comes with smooth words and money ready 
for marriage or funeral. Opium and liquor, 
made readily accessible by the ‘^civilized” 
world, consume what is left by the money¬ 
lender. Pett_v officials must have their shaiu! 
of the spoil. Stripped of all recourses, 
utterly ignorant, with no friend at hand to 
help him, the Gond falls an easy prey to 
disease, and there are no public monies for 
his sjiccour. So from generation to generation 
he weakens ; malaria saps his energy ; his 
sores and wounds rot undoctored : his little 
children die for lack of milk and food : the 
old kingship and honour • is less than a 
memory. 

Rut with what courage and cheer this 
wonderful tribe face their sorrows ! You 
will not find anywhere a })cople more 
humorous, more full of laughter, more utterly 
lovable. They, still carr)’ in their blood the 
dignity that they. have forgotten. They have 
the carriage of princes. Tlieir blood is very 
old. . . ; 

It is almost impossible for us to under¬ 
stand the secret sources of this strength : we 
get 9 , glimpse of it in the, rhythm of the dance 
which is. tljfii- real culture of the Gond ; we 
can dimly gwess at it as even our own unres¬ 
ponsive hea^Sare stirred by the great mystery 
of the forest.' Mr. M. D. Patial, who for a 
time worked in our Mandal, writes about the 
influence of the forest: “With the Gond the 
soul seeks comfort and pours its sighs upon 
the bare bosom of the earth. It sobs and it 
finds audible echo and reiteration in the 
rustling of the loaves of the forest. It cries 
and distant birds and beasts fondle this cry 
of the soul witliin the torreut of sounds froni 
theif own wild songs : the sweet sounds 


of unseen insects drown the tears the sotil 
sheds in the flood of their incessant tnusio/ 
From his soul the fear of mdn disappears, and 
that is as much as heaven. The fear, fdr 
but a brief space of time, “of what ye shall 
eat, and what ye shall drink and wherewithal 
ye shall be clothed” also departs, and the 
soul wrapped in sadness (and nothing but 
sadness itself) through self-forgetfulness passes 
into a realm of pure delight and charm and 
gets a momentary vision of the delectable 
mountains. J'rcedom is restored and the 
fear of poverty is dispelled and converted 
into the. joy of renunciation. The forest 
puts the Gond in touch with a life beyond 
the grinding monotony of an exacting and 
treacherous drudgery. Within the forest 
the pulse of his spirit begins to throb anew 
with a fresh and exalted blood that bursts 
forth in a momentary frolic in the presence 
of the Unknown, that One who is the 
Mother of Rost. Tt is a wild glamour that 
enthralls the Gond and beckons to him 
ceaselessly to enter the forest. And so it 
is that within the forest that the Gond 
experiences the highest of all mysteries, the 
mystery of the sympathy and love of the 
Unknown, One who caresses and soothes 
him with her calm patience and silent over¬ 
tures. Within the forest he hears Nature 
sing with her multitudinous tongues the 
music in the soul of the Mysterious One, the 
lore of love breathing arduous rhapsodies. 
And there upon her bosom, like a babe, he 
utters his sigh, the infant’s feeble gasp for 
destiny. Ho only feels it or has but a 
glimpse into these paths to the Unknown ; 
it is not yet a vision, not yet even a dream ; 
it is a moment’s flash and the rest oblivion. 

“Out of that moment’s i^lf-forgctfulness 
springs the life of the Gond. Religion, 
art, magic, music arc all the children of 
the wild. The Gond seeks to reproduce at 
other places and seasons that first vague 
rapture in order to be always near those same 
realities j and in order also to ennoble his 
passions and senses to gain a meaning for 
these in terms of that pleasant Unknown. HU 
endeavour is to test his life by that other 
Oq 6 whose lullaby calmed him into a happy 
sleep and rest. His life, therefore, like that 
ai all the other worlds is founded upon dreasm' 
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and idcaln^ and these visions arc. in turn' 
f 9 ilnded upon a strange fondness for a sooth¬ 
ing balm issuing from the heart of the Un¬ 
known.” 

This vivid picture, by one who has lived 
as a Gond aind in intimate contact with them, 
should do something to dispel the idea so 
common in civilized circles that the “aborigin¬ 
al” has a religion of pure fear. As. far as 
my observation goes (but it does not go very 
far) it entirely supports Mr. Patial’s picture. 
To this I shall return later. 

There is no space hete to give a complete 
account of Gond life and manners. They 
will be found very fairly described in 
Russell’s Trihen nntl ('usfrs of tlir Central 
Provinrvs, though it must be remembered that 
this—like all books of the kind—give a 
largely external picture. The forest-dweller 
will not so easily render up his secrets. Such 
books are probably correct where they 
praise : inacoiirate where they blame Indian 
customs and manner.^. But there is one other 
thing which I might describe —also elucidated 
for me by Mr. Patial—which I have not seen 


types, but you can only have one ilfuZ/up/v/sw/ 
and Only one OanrfaJaL You never call your 
friend by his name but only by his title— 
Sakhi or Jatrara or whatevei* it may be. 
There.arc ceremonies of initiation to each of 
these friendships. They. very.often, of course, 
are foundc'd in childhood, and they (>ft<*a last 
for life. ' ■ , ' 

Such is the charming, romantic, fascinat¬ 
ing Gond. What are his needs ? How can 
society make some reparation for centuries 
of exploitation and neglect V First and fore¬ 
most 1 put education' -provided it be of the 
right kind. The sort of thing at present 
sorv<'d out by the District Boards is worse 
than useless for it simply gives a little 
civilization to the Goiids (and now whenever 1 
use the word Gond it ■ must be understood 
that I mean also his fifteen million fellow 
tribesmen whose necsls are veiy similar) robs 
them of their fine spirit and brings them more 
into bondage than ever. The aim of educa¬ 
tion is the liberation of spirit: the effect of 
much village education at present seems to 
be simply to make, people more willing victims 


in any of the book^. That is the 
Gond tradition of friendship. 
The Gnnds have a high ideal of 
friendship and they have reduced 
it to a fine art. This is quite a 
differctit thing from sex relations, 
for these friendships are possible 
only between members of the 
same sex. There are in all five 
types of friend, arranged in an 
ascending scale of depth and 
intercity. The first is the lihnjli 
—the friendship of no very 
great depth, founded on mutual 
attraction. Second is the Sahhi, 
the “pal” who will always 
stand by you, with whom you 
wage a common war against your 
enemies. Thiird is the Jawnra. 



We are now entering tlie realm of romance. 
David and Jonathon were Jnivams. At the very 
height of the scale come two types of friend— 
parallel to each other—^^the Meifiaprasad and 
the ftangajal. Here the friends liave entered 
into a depth of comradeship and affection that 
has passed beyond sentiment. ■ You may have 
any number of friends of the ^ first three 


cti hegar. Ruskin said that “All education 
is to make yourselves and : your children 
capable of honesty and capable of delight.” 
A simplified and eccnomtoal Montesaoii 
education is what is needed, for fthis above alb' 
other forma of education possesses /ajpbriti;ta)-; 
equality ; it has the power of - Uberatiag . the 
souli: .and by quickening all the senses tBudi 
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faculties of the child it makes him capable of 
delight. If the capacity for delight had been 
made the aim of all education --'(vhat different 
beings we would be. There is no point in 
taking any other education to the (ronds. Rut 
there is need also of adult education— 
geography, which is the mother of enlighten¬ 
ment ; the ktjowledgo of science and natural 
law to banish fear ; the history not of kings 
and queens, of wars and rumours of wars, but 
of true greatness, of saint and prophet, and 
of humble folk who have dared and achieved 
great things ; the knowledge of the laws of 
health i much music and many . really 
good songs ; gardening so that the diet 
can be varied, and the homes beautified with 
flowers ; spinning for better clothes; 
carpentry for bettor houses. We want in 
short some such education as will banish 
fear and create delight. 

The second need of the people is 
medicine. You cannot educate sick children. 
If'YOU have ever seen a sick child, starving, 
mcked by cough :tnd fever, the bones 
projecting through the thin veil of flesh, 
tossing restlessly on the bare ground in a 
dark and dirty hut full of smoko, you will 
feel restless till India is adequately equipped 
with dispensaries and hospitals. 

Taxation, especially the cattle tax which 
is much resented by the people, should be 
red»iced. There should be efficient protection 
against the money-lender who fosters 
extravagance, and against the jtib-huiiting 
lawyer who tries to All his own pocket from 
th<;^,qnarrels of the poor. There should be 
bettf*r supervision and control of outlying 
districts by the higher oflicials. Some 
restriction on the liquor ti’affic is essential 
for any advance among the peoj)le. The 
right of shikar should be restf>red to the 
villagers. There could not be a more selfish 
practice than that which deprives the 
starving peasant of the right to hunt for the 
sake of food, and gives it to the well-to-do 
town-dweller or official for the sake of 
pleasure. If there is ,to be hunting of animals 
at all, it must be because people are hungry, 
not because they want to enjoy one of the 
most degmding of human pleasures. 

In conclusion, I want to make one or two 
minor points. Could we not all expunge 


from our vocabulary the words "social uplift,” 
"village uplift,” etc. Who are we, to talk of 
the "uplift” of such as these ? Is the thief 
to discuss the possibilities of the moral 
regeneration of his victim ? We cannot 
uplift the poor. The most wo can do is to 
offer them our penitence and love. Least 
of all can we uplift the forest tribes. Their 
blood is older than ours. They live closer 
to nature and know secrets to which our 
eyes are blind. They can work, on food 
that would kill you and me iu a month, all 
day and then dance most of the night. They 
bear theii’ unbelievable suftcrings Avith a 
courage, the half of which avc might well <‘nvy. 

And then why should we use the Avord 
"jungly” as a term of repi'oach. Tfa<i Avild- 
lonking R.iiga or Korku may look uncouth 
beside the tOAVnsmaii in his neatly creased 
trousers, and the solar-topee, Avhich earns him 
a salaam from the baboo iu the revenue 
office. Rut what is tlic real jungliness—to 
cramp and crush the feet (the most perfect, 
the loveliest of God’s artistry) into a pair 
of leathor cag's; to confine the legs in 
unsightly cylinders of foreign cloth ; to 
strangle the neck with collar and tie like an 
ass's halter—or to go in glorious freedom of 
limbs and body amid the tall trees of the 
forest ? 

This is how Lady Rhondda has recently 
described the modern girl. She is expected 
to treat her body as if it wen* a picture or a 
statue or so much butcher’s meat to be 
dressed—lipstick on her lips, necklaces round 
her neck, rings on her eiu's, hair made all 
fri/zy, eyebrows shaped to the mode. Her 
whole natural expression deliberately wiped 
out and painted in again by that and half a 
dozen other touches, so that it is no longer 
her own private expression at all, but only 
the expression agreed on as fashionable for 
all young females in 1933. And all such 
girls arc exactly alike. "There is Doris, for 
instance. I don’t believe that when young 
mc*n kiss her at her dances they can really 
be sure whether they are kissing her or one 
of some other tAventy young women in the 
room. Hair, eyebiows, expression, voice, 
figure, laugh, dress, conversation. How on 
earth do they manage to know her apart from 
tlie next girl V” 
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And thiH is how Tagoro describes the 
Saiital women. *^Look at the aboriginal 
Santal women around our nsraw. In them 
the ideal of physical Iif(> finds perfect deve¬ 
lopment only because they are ever active in 
giving it expression iu work. Their figure 
and their movements attain their hcauliful 
harmony b^cau8e they are always being tuned 
by life’s activities. The one thing which 1 
am never tired of admiring is the vigorous 
cleanliness of their limbs, which never get 
soiled even by the constant 
contact with dirt, (^ur ladies 
with their soaps and scents, only 
give an artificial polish to the 
superficial body ; but the cleanli¬ 
ness which is induced by the 
body’s own cuiTciit of move¬ 
ment, coming from tlu! complete¬ 
ness of physical health can never 
be theirs.” 

Which deserves to be called 
>ngly”? 

And finally will the mission¬ 
aries think me impertinent if F 
beg them not to snufiT out these 
wonderful, fascinating children 
of nature with the scornful 
terms of "animist,” ‘'aboriginal” 
or "primitive”—as if they were 
so many botanical specimens to b<! classified 
in a museum. We want si new word, parallel 
to Ifarijan. Forest and Hill Tribes is too 
much of a mouthful, and all the other words 
carry their connotation of superiority and 
scorn.* Five years ag«> I was present at a 
meeting of the International Fellowship 
which was addressed by Mahatma Gandhi on 
the subject of Conversion. In the discussion 
that followed a very distinguished missionary 
declared tliat he could not abandon the duty 
of improving the aniraists religion, associated 
as it was with so much superstition and fear. 
There seemed to be the idea which was put 
to me again very recently by another 
missionary that it might conceivably be 
possible to leave the Brahmin or the Hindu 
and Moslem mystic alone, for his religion was, 
if not as good as Christianity, at least good 

• A word has been suggested to me by Sir. E. O. 
Pande of Nagpur-8n«l JR Adyajana. the first or 
primitive men : it is a title of respect. 


enough. But tiie untouchable and the 
animist must be converted as a sort of social 
duty. Ho was under the burden of fear and 
everyone must try to deliver him from it. 
The Hindu, the Buddhist, the MuS'^almau, 
(‘(jually with the Christian had a duty of 
putting an end to the religion of animism. 
The full text of the Mahatma’s reply docs 
not appear in the printed version of the 
proe.ecdings, but so far as I can remember, 
bis answer was something like this. "Before 


Dispensary of the (toad Seva Mandat 

you Western friends came to India wo had 
no animists. We did not classify Our 
brothers and sisters in that way. What right 
have wo to do so ? Why should W(' give a 
contemptuous label to our brothers of the 
forest In thinking of them great humility 
is necessary. Sometimes arrogance may 
speak iu the humblest language. It take's 
a man all bis time to become a good Hindu or 
Christian or Musalman ; and I have no time 
left over for evangelizing the animist, for 1 
cannot think he is my inferior.” What the 
Mahatma resented was the tone of patronage 
which was present—and almost always Is 
present —whenever anyone speaks of the 
"aboriginals.” The Christian missionary is 
by no means the only offender in this respect. 
The Hindu and the Mussalman are equally 
guilty, and equally anxious to attach the 
aboriginal to his own fold. 

I cannot agree that the religion of the 
Forest is primarily a reli^on of fear. Feaj? 
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prcaent—as it is present in the loftiest 
rc t^i us u( ilitt woi'M. The Gond and the 
Bti evil hpiiits and witches, but this 

fear is tint the major p irt of his religion. His 
whole life is a life of f» ar, fear of man, fear 
of offiiiials, fear of his landlord, fear of wild 
auimuls, and his religious fears are only a 
small part of the whole. You could remove 
the f<-ar element of his religion without 
doing it any very serious damage. 



A Gond harvest festival 


And indeed few people have the right to talk 
with scorn about a religion of fear. Have 


wo forgotten the appalling pictures in the 
B ble of the fate of the dainued ? ^^Where¬ 
fore is the sun red at oven ? Because it 
goeth toward hell.” It is not only the Middle 
Ages that was dominated by the fear of 
hell and of evil spirits ; the modern John 
Bunyan, Cowper and thousands of others 
have lived lives shadowed by this terror. 
When Jonathan Edwards preached, picturing 
God holding the soul as a loathsome spider 
over a vast pit of corruption and fire, men 
and women fell swooning to the ground. 
In Buddhist temples 1 have seen the most 
terrifying pictures of hell. By all means let 
us strive to rid every man of fear, but we 
have no right to look down on the “animist” 
as though he had a monopoly of that 
commodity. 

There is no citissen of India who has the 
right to claim exemption from some concern 
for his brothers and sisters of the forest. 
Those eighteen million souls are a constant 
challenge to every one of ns to give of money 
and sympathy and even of life itself in their 
service. For though they do not want and 
will not tolerate patrons and nplifters, they 
do want friends and lovers and servants. 
Those who will go to thorn in that spiiit will 
earn love and friendship in return. They 
will not get any other reward. 

India needs the old blood of the forest 
’ She cannot bo strong, she cannot be hersclj 
till this blood flows freely in the veins o. 
her Renaissance. The Forest is the verj 
heart of India. It has ever been the hom( 
and refuge of her saints. It is the birthplaci 
of her noblest literature. It enshrines somi 
of her most exquisite se-cmory. Let the nov 
India then take the childrea of her ancien 
forest to her arms and bless them. 

Gom! Sera \'.Mnndal, Knranjia P. 0 
Mandia Distn'ei. ‘ C. P. 

X 



AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 

By KARIINA MITTEIi 


T he idea of au international langnapro 
is not n new one. Indeed, wo sluill 
nojt be wrong in guessing that at the 
beginning of man’s articulated thought 
lay a desire to convoy meaning to everyone. 
But the indt’peodent development of languages, 
which failed to establish contact until a few 
centuries back, explain their dill'erenco.* 

Very recently this idoa of a universal 
medium has been revived, though it is possible 
to collect a short history taking us as far 
back as the seventeenth century when 
Descartes interested himself in the matter. 
Other names which occur are those of 
Ijoihniz, Pascal and Comenins, In England, 
Bishop Wilkins in ItitiS {An Essay t'lvnrds 
a Real Character ami a Philosophical 
Language^ dovi.scd, amongst other things, a 
phoni'tic alphabet But the first considerable 
st(?p taken in this direction was when Schley or 
invented his Volapuk in INHO, and thrust it 
on the attention of the world by advertisement 
and propaganda. Since 'hen the interest in a 
so-called international language has not been 
allowed to die out by a coittinnons crop of 
newer languages but a ‘general’ interest has 
been lacking. The movement has had up till 
recent years a somewhat cliquisb or esoteric 
air. But the advent of the League of Kaiions, 
the.radio, and the talkies has demonstiated 
the urgent need of an international language 
and has produced a growing volume of public 
opinion in all civilized countries. 

A Pbisssinw Nekd . 

In this connection a few facts may be cited 
here. In the decade 1840-49 there w'cre only 
nine international conferences, that is, less 
than one a year; of recent years the number 
(includiug those called by the League of 
NaMons) has been on an average about three 
hundred per annum. Further this increase 
has corresponded to an increase in the size 
of attendance and in the variety of linguistic 
habits of delegates. Consequently the difficulty 


* The poiot 1 have sought to emphasize above 
is true, but the sentence will not bear a literal inter¬ 
pretation if we remember the history of the Indo- 
European group of languages. 


of conducting the business of these meeting 
has augmented enormously. The trans'atioi 
of every speech siimiltaii'^ously it is deliverei 
into a number of languages prod a es 
dispersion of iiilerest and general iuePfectivoncsf 
S •mefimes a speech has to be repeated in 
second language—this involves a loss of ver 
valuable time and necessarily affects th 
business of tbo conference adversely. A 
regards the r.idio, language difficulties ar 
peihaps the mo>t formidable "bstaclo at th 
present moment to its development, all ove 
the worldf and particularly in India wher 
the cost of maintaining separate transmissloi 
units for different languages is prohibitive 
As for tlio Talkies, the task of rendering 
film in different languages has unnecessnril; 
multiplied the cost of production Nor at 
these the only embarrassments of Babel. Th 
lahoiu’s of the scientist in his research w<*r 
are increased many tones by the iiedessi y t 
consult periodicals in as many as (sav te 
languages. Add to these, the diffieiilti'S c 
tourists, and the langimge situation appear well 
nigh impossible. Eventually a radical clumge wii 
have to bo brought about to relieve th 
burden of learning modern langtiH'-’ei 
Incredible amount of time and money is wastei 
because- of the language barriei-s wli ch stain 
in the way of iiiter-communicntion. .Mankiiu 
is still p»imitiv<.‘-miiided ns I'eganls laiigtia i 
hy being sentimentally disposed towards tin 
national languages in spite of the fact tha 
these have l)(‘en proved beyond doub 
cumbrous and out of date. The desh ability 
then, of having an intei national language 
auxiliary (lAL) or piimaiy OPL), i 
unquestioned ; but about the immediate feasi 
bility of the idea we are not yet so sure. 

'Die Problem 

First of all. it is necessary to clear U] 
our ideas about the functions wc like to sei 

t Perhaps an example might prove ui-eful fe 
forming an idea about the ‘obslade’ referrid'atiOM 
Here is one: the broadcasting from the Vaiira 
City is done in the follonine langnagea—Monday i 
Iiafian. Tuesday in English, Wednesday in gnanisl 
Tbnivday in French, Friday in German, Sat unlay 1 
several languages', and probably still there Oxtin 
who feel their language slighted bring not o 
the piegramme. 
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the international languape perform. That is 
to say, in the solution of the problem what 
factors sho'ild be allowed to weigh most 
heavily is to be considered, and here there 
IS ample dififercnce of opinion as to the 
choice of these factors. The easiest way 
• nit of the difficulty that naturally arises 
from this difference of opinion is to start 
with a catalogue of the so-edlod intorna- 
tional languages '(that is, artificial languages 
devised during the last fifty years witli a 
view to their ultimate international adoption). 
Ihit this lavs oneself open to tho cha''ge of 
l»r<ijudieing tho issue boforo entering the 
subject proper thorouglily ; and a discussion 
of the international lansuagc problem is 
rendered futile by tho premature ciuostion 
as to what language is to be chosen for we 
necessarily limit the scojio of our inquiry. 

We proceed then to specify tho problem 
as it must confront the universal language 
entiulsiasL Fir.st, a survey of world conditions 
in its relation to tbo language problem, and 
tho formulation of future .social needs* on the 
basis of the preliminary investigation, that is, 
a rough estimate of tho possible scope of the 
new language (a.ssuming it to be a new one) ; 
second, tho task of evolving a language 
moohanism adequa*^e enough to fnnotion not 
only when presented hut for a oonsiderablc 
period in future, and fulfilling all the require¬ 
ments ; third, of encouraging tho widest dis¬ 
tribution of its services and of organizing 
(wory ])OSsiblo resource to that end. 

SOMK iN'TKUESTINMi FaCTs 

Under the fii'st head come' certain intei-est- 
ing facts; for example, tifteon hundred 
languages are used all over the world .serving 
a total population of eighteen hundred millions, 
and sovea of theso (namely, English, Chinese, 
Unssian, Oerman, Spanish, Japanese and 
Bengali) according to a French esMmate do 
for half the total of eighteen hundred millions. 
'I’hc languages vary greatly in their usefulness 
-judging by the number using them—and 
in their sti’uctnre and ability to serve as 
media of thought-expression. By way of 
illii.stration, fho number of persons speaking 
Italian and Bongili is roughly the same, but 
the latter is undeveloped as regards soientitic 
terminology compared to the former. Further, 


* “It is eustomary to admit that language is a 
Social relation, a tool in the intercourse between men” 
I«ikolai Bukharin in Jliatorktd Materialism, 


Hindi claims a few ten-million raoro adherents 
than Bengali 

Scope op Im'KnNATroNAc Lanouagk 
O ur universal medium (which for tho sake' 
of brevity wo will cairideal’ in this discussion i 
may be a primary or a secondary language. A 
man’s primary language is that which he 
speaks instinctively and in which he thinks, 
u secondary langiiigo is one that ho speaks 
with conscious effort, and into which he has 
to translate thoughts framed originally in his 
primary language. But the distinction is not 
always valid : the knowled'ge of a secondary 
language may be had in varying degrees 
ranging from an acqnuiiitanoe with tho rudi¬ 
ments to a complete familiarity hardly to be 
differentiated from that of tho lU'iraary tongue. 
But the number of people who have any 
doubt whether they possess a language as 
primary or as sc^coudary is so small that 
tlicy may l)e left mit of oonsidfiration. 
(icnorallv, it is more usual to fiiul two 
different' la.ig.iages to be priina-y te the 
same person for diftei'ont piirpeses ; thus 
imiuigrante aeipiii'e tlie language of their 
adopted country as primary for purposes uf 
their trade iir profession, wdiilo they retain 
their native language as primary in their 
homes. Sou)etiin(*s a soondary language 
employed frequently usually boc imes primary 
for some specific purpose ; for instance, a 
Bengali must needs think out an economic 
problem in English because the literature he 
consumes is largely, if not exclusively, written 
in that language. But this fact, though 
important for' |)art of onr later discussion, does 
not invalidate tho distinction between primary 
and secondary languages. 

Ai'Xii.iahv ••!< Pkimahv V 

In dismissing the intcruational language 
problem it is often taken for granted that an 
auxiliary language is to be added to the 
1500 existent language.s. For the present or 
for the immediate future this assumption 
seems ju.stified. for a now language could not 
replace ouri’ent languages within a short 
time. But then' is the farther consideration 
that at present only a small minority have 
any secondary language at all other than 
gesture—the primitive language. There is 
obviously a great difference between the 
mere substitution of Ideal for any secondary 
languages used at imesent and a wide exteu- 

-1! i-L * I_• -.-J — -S -._J~.- 
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languages. It is important to bear the 
distinction in mind and make the choice, for 
it will determine whether IdeAl is made IPL 
or lAL. and both its utility and the chances 

of making it a reality will rest upon the 

alternative selected. Evidently in making our 
final choice, we shall have to weigh prac¬ 
ticability against utility. 

If our international language is to bo 
promoted as a primary, existing primary 
languages (vernaculars) must be suppressed, 
for true bilingualism is seldom achieved oven 
by those who have the best opportunities for 
acquiring it. Any suspicion that the intro¬ 
duction of hhal involves an attack on 

cherished native languages, would arouse 
such bitter opposition that all chance of 

carrying out even the mildest proposals 
would disappear. On the other hand, 
it is ])ossible—as the advooates of an 
interlanguage believe—that if only Idml could 
properly bo initiated as the standard 
sccondai'y language, it would naturally grow 
in the fulness of time to bo a universal 
primary. This point of view is reinforced by 
analogies from such roplaceinonts as are in 
progress at present or have occurred in the 
past English, for instance, starting as the 
sbindard secondary language of non-British 
iiTkuiigrants to America becomes their primary 
in a few generations’ tinui. The underlying 
reason is. of couise, that English gives access 
to a wider society than the original langiMgo. 
In the same way, it is conceivable, our 
interlanguage being universal as a secondary 
will give access to the widest society of all 
and must therefore tend to become universal 
primary. But the analogy is not quite 
complete. The second language that hecomos 
a primary is already somebody’s primary. 
If Ideal were to ho an artificial language, it 
is very doubtful whether it could grow to 
bo a primary unles.s there were some over¬ 
whelming considerations in its favour: for 
instance, a simple and logical structunj 
approaching mathematical symbolism and its 
capacity to fulfil all linguistic requirements 
and not merely confine its province to trade 
and travel. (The failure of Volapuk which 
in 1889 counted 1,000,000 among its adherents 
and held three international Volapuk 
Congresses, and Esperanto, is due in a great 
measure to the lack of these essential 
qualities). 

I’m!! CuoiOK Bki?ouh Us 

Ideal may have any one of the following 
four possible forms: (a) a living language, 


preferably in a simplified form, c.^, AmiHe 
or Basie\ ib) a dead language, possibly in a 
modified form as in Latin without Flejians; 
(el an artificid language; an a postenori 
language based on one or more national 
languages, living or dead; (^/) a completely 
artificial language, or an a priori one, 
constrnotod to be an ideal language—at once 
phonetic, logical, simple, and scientific. At 
the very outset wo may reject (b) fis worth¬ 
less. The fact that languages described as 
dead are so prove their inefficiency to serve 
language purposes, and arc, therofore, better 
not revived. Latin without Flexiona may bo 
described as a new language altogether and 
come under the head (c) more properly. The 
advantage of adopting (a) would he that the 
living languages within which our choice 
must lie, if wo decide in favour of a natural 
Ifingufigc, are all highly developed and, ther<‘- 
fore, sufficiently expressive.* Moreover, wo 
shall have already a mass of literature cover¬ 
ing every branoli of knowledge in the language 
at our disposal whicli would obviate the 
necessity of undcjrtakiiig the stupendous task 
of pn^ducing a new one. But the advant!ig(!S 
are more than balanced by the attendant 
difficulties and disadvantages of preforing fa''. 
To raise Bnglisli, French or Borman to the 
status of a world language would give its 
native speakers such an advanbigo over other 
nationalities that international jealousies only 
will be snffioiont to prevent any agreement 
to that nttcct 8i), it lias hcon suggested that 
a language like Norwegian spoken by a 
small community, and, at tlie sanie time, of 
simpler structure, should bo preferred. 

Conceding that an agreement were feasible, 
wo arc still faced with the difficulty that foi 
the average' man (or woman) it is next to 
impossible to aoqutro a thorougli comioand of 
any foreign language. All the peculiarities 
of idiomatic expression which abound in 
natural languages defy mastering. The fact 
Is, no natural language is really easy; all 
languages are equally difficult, although some 
arc made more difficult than they need bo 
by the ruggedly intricate charactc'r of theii 
alphabet, or by their unscientific spelling, 
Natural languages are difficult because human 
speech as wo know it represent imperfect 
expressions of thought: it is only partly 
rational. Should we, then, reject all mitural 
languages as impracticable’:' The answer is, 
“Yes,” but whether a simplified form would 

* Compared only to artift(Ml languages projected 
BO far. 
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do, is a question which is postponed to the 
very end of our discussion. Meanwhile, let 
us make a tapid survey of the work that has 
been accomplished biwards evolvi-ig an 
artific'al language either on an a posterion or 
n priori basis or both. 


T.^SK OK Bvoijyi.\o A Laxoit.'voe Mechanism 

The greatest difficulty of a language 
concerns its vocabulary, tho foundation for 
them in all languages being practically 

arbitrary. BKcepting in tho case of a few 
isolated words, thei'c is no connection between 
sound and meaning. And this is not all, 
that part of a language which can lie 
clas'-ified und(*r giaieral rules is full of 

deviations, ambiguities and redundancies of 
expression, and unnecessary or irrational 
distinctions such as those ot grammatical 
gender. 

These considerations indicate a further 

step towards rationalization of an existing 
langnage or evolving a new one. Thus 

English or French could bo sborn of its 
unphonetic spelling and grammatical irregulnri- 
ties, making them mucii easier. The Entlish 
grammar could bo modified to effect the 
following among otlier numerous changes: the 
obliteration of the distinction between Hhnll 
and viU, making, for instance. beUfr men 
into go dcr inons\ saw, (tern into «m/; ate, 
eaten into eated and so on. In tho same way, 
the vocabulary could be simplified. The 
obvious course would be to select certain 
words as foundation; to use them as root- 
words, out of which all other words could 
be formed by derivation and composition. To 
avoid the derived words from running to 
incoDvenumt lengths the root-words should be 
monosyllabic. 

It was on tho above principles that the 
well-known Volapuk was constructed. Volapuk 
is mainly an a posteriori language as opposed 
to an a priori one, although it belongs to 
the latter class as well. Its vocabulary is 
adopted, having a forty per cent foundation 
of English, but the roots are so distorted by 
arbitrary roles as to make it almost unrecog¬ 
nizable and is further complicated by a 
pi’ofasiou of termihations and variations. The 
failure of Volapuk not many years after its 
adyenf is mainly attributed to its founder 
who refused to permit innovations thought 
necessary. 

A^r the collapse of Volapuk, another 
asfificial language (Esperanto) was put up to 


claim its place a.s the international auxiliary 
language. It - differed from Volapuk in that 
the basis of its vocabulary was widened to 
include seven European languages (among 
them being Greek and Ijatin) instead of only 
English, and the words wore retained in their 
orig nal form except for a change of spelling. 
In its grammar, Esperanto is partly original, 
partly borrowed. The extensive use made of 
word-composition and of derivative prefixes and 
suffixes allows the auth <r to reduce the number 
of bis root-words to between two and three 
thousand This does not comprise inter- 
iiational, literary, scientific and technical w'ords, 
such as profe.ssor, and telegraph, which ate 
not translated into Esperanto compounds or 
derivatives, but are simply incorporated into 
tlio language w'itb a miuirauni of change. 

Though Volapuk Imd recd^al into the 
background, the Volapuk Academy, Kaden 
liernrefd,' VoJaptd-a originally founded by 
the two Volapuk Congresses in 1887 and 1889 
directed by Dr. Rosonbergiw {d. 1918) 

continued its rtsearcbes for evolving the best 
possible form of an lAL In 1898, its 
sncce-sor, the Akndemie intfrnasi'inot de 
lingn murersaJ, published a language called 
Idiom Neutral that was a distinct improve¬ 
ment on its predeccs'-ors. The notable leature 
of Idiom Neutral is that its vocabulary is 
based, dofinioly and consistently, on the 
principle of the maximum iiiternauonality ot 
roots. It was found on examination that a 
large number of roots aud woids were of 
common occurrence' among tlu* seven chief 
European languages, viz, English, French, 
Greek, Italian. Latin, Russian and Spanish. 
This fact precluded tho necessity of choosing 
root-words oeonning in less than four 
languages—it being a dis'itict advantage over 
Esperanto. For whereas Esperanto is a mixture 
of Romance elements with words taken 
arbitrarily from English and Greek, which 
makes a greater part of the vocabulary of 
Esperanto unintelligible to learners who know 
only one language, Idiom Neutral cousists of a 
vocabulary which is practically Roraance-Latin. 

In its grammar. Idiom Neutral is nearly 
entirely a pnxttrioH on a Romance basis, 
generally following French often too closely 
at the expense of efficiency. On the whole, 
Idiom Nuetral is muclj simpler than Esperanto. 
It is said, an educab d European who would 
take several days to learn to read Esperanto 
should be able to read Idiom Neutral in as 
many minutes. The simple character of the 
language will be appurent h-om the following 
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(extract from a letter written by a Norwegian 
doctor to a colleague : _ 

Idiom Neutral es usabl no sole pro skribasion, 
ma et pro periasion ; sikause in _ kongres sekaunt 
iniernasional de medisinisti mi 
iat idiom prD mie raport di maladitet J 

mi esper eaar komprended per omni medisinisti 

present. 

Among othor languages that has boon 
devised, the following may bo mentioned : 
Latinesce, by Henderson ; Nov-LnUn, by 
Ro a ; Momno, by Lavagnini ; Occideni n by 
de Wahl ; Earopan, by Weisbart ; Opter, 
by S. Bond ; Bommial, by Hichaux ; Noi'- 
Esperanto, by de Saiissnro ; Notuaf, by 
Jesporsen. 'I’he list is by no means exhaustive, 
hundreds of uthors liave been produced which 
have not ero-sed the threshold of the study, 
and research in various directions for cvmlidng 
an lAL is as active today as ever. The 
fact that co-operation and co-ordination of 
ofFoits between the various groups of research 
scholars concerned witli the task were initiated 
in a nieoting at Geneva in 1930 affords the 
hope that in the next twenty-five or thirty 
•years such immense progress will have been 
Inade that wo shall know for certain the 
true character of Llfial-onr future language. 
This Meeting of Linguistic Research was 
convened by Professor Otto Jespersen on 
behalf of the Tnternatlonal Auxiliary Language 
Associfition wluch wus t'Uindtirt in 1924 ftt 
the ins'aiice of the Committee on International 
Auxiliary Language of the International 
Research Council. Six languages were 
discussed at this conferen e besndes all 
matters connected with the science of linguis¬ 
tics. Those were: Esperanto, invented by 
Dr. L. Zainenhof in 1887, Ido, e'aboratt'd by 
an Academy on a basis dne to de Heuufront 
and Couturat in 1907, Nor‘Esperanto, by 
Rene de Saussure, which after various changes 
received its final shape in 1929, Latino stue 
Ilexione or Interlingua, begun by Piofessor 
G. Peano in 1903, Occidental elaborated by 
Edgar Wald in 1922, and Novial pnidished 
in 1928 by Otto Jespersen. Of tlr se Esperanto 
has the greatest number of admirers thongli 
it is by no moans the best The following 
lUt was drawn up of the chief points on 
which all the International Languages 
represented at Geneva agree : 

Points of Aorkement in Espebato, Ido, Nov- 
iisPEiuNTO. Latln Wjthoot I'lbxions, 
OcClURSTAL, NoVIAL 

1 Alph<d>et.-A\\ ILs use Latin cteweter^ 

2, prenuneiidion ,—All IL? agree in .principle m 


the nrouunciation of the following letters : a, e, i, 
o u (‘continental’ values, u as in Italian, not as 
in French); b, d, f, h, k, 1. ™» "• Pi.’*! . 

3. Substantial footo.-The subatantial roots (ex¬ 
pressing things, actions, qualities) of ILs roprcacn- 
ted are, as a matter of fact, drawn chufly from 
the ludo-Europeaii languages. 

4. No vowel chani/es.—Nona of the ILs represen¬ 
ted at the conference permit vowel change within 

the root itself. , , 

3 PlureU.—A\l ILs represented form the plural 
by’an ending. In eaeh IL there U but a single 
method of forming the plural (0 which all subs¬ 
tantives conform. No IL has a separate form for 

a dual numter. , j 

6 Ejcpreman of ‘dative’—In all ILs represented 
the normal way of rendering the ‘dative' of inflec¬ 
ted languages is by using a preposition of<' diaclion 

(Lat. Ad.) , , j- j- 

7, No (jemler tn substantives or odteeMves- 

Substantives have no grammatical gender, but can 
be made to show distinction of natural sex. 
Adjective.-i have no gender and normally show no 
distinction of natural sex. 

S Ooniw/ation.—ln every IL represented, one 
single paradigm of conjugation is provided to 
which all verb.s conform. 

9. Tenses.—'Tncto is no distinction of person or 
number within the finite tenses of the verb. 

10. /Vcposil/uffls.—Prepositions as such do noi 
govern any particular case of the noun. 

The foregoing points of agreement are 
again referred to in the following declaration 
by those assembled which was unaiiirnousiy 
accepted at the final motting and “which is 
sure to be remembered as a landina*’k in the 
history ot the Interuatiomil Lingiiuge move- 

nioiit.'’ “ 


Deci-aiutiox bv the Meeiino of Linouistic 
Riiisearcu 

1. They agree that the six systems of inter¬ 
national language represented among;them have 
a great many points in common, of.'such a nature, 
that their adherents can understand one another 
without much difficulty, orally as well as. in 
writing, each one using his own system. 

2. They unanimously recognize the need for a 
universal auxiliary language, simple in form, 
politically neutral and destined to facilitate rela¬ 
tions between peoples. 

3. T/iei/ agree that each system presents oerlam 

ailrantages peculiar to itself, but that no one 6f 
tlwm e.«in claim to be perfect, and therefore that any 
deekion tending to determine definitely the inter¬ 
national language, of the future is atUi premature, 
(Italics mine). ^ . 

4. They nope to see the collaboration between 

UnguUiB (comparative philologists and phitosoj^iu^ 
of language) and interlinguists continue to grow, 
and they hope for important results fram 
ro-operation and from the exttmsive work plan^^ 
lALA. ., . ‘ 

5. They consider extremely desirable 4^ beet 
possible undentauding among all intmrlimiu^; 
r^rdless of any particular syiteth, as yrefi jk 
tbmr co-operation in the auidy o} c^atn 
common to them all. If such oo-ope^ion 
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contribute to the creation of a united front, the 
cause of international laniruage would eroatly 
benefit thereby and its definite adoption would bo 
hastened. 

( IrnevO ; April H , IJKW). 

Rogardin.g: liiiguiKtic ro.seurcli, tlio iiioeting 
aoceptod ‘in principlo’ a plan, sabmittod to 
it by }’rofo.ssor K. Asakawa of Yale Univer¬ 
sity, according to which the work should be 
niulertaken in eoncontric circles of study, 

f)ti. : 

1. A more philosophical study of the “Founda¬ 
tions of Language" (according to a scheme drawn 
up by Professor Edward Bapir of ('hicago Fniver- 
sity and Professor William ('ollinson of Liverpool 
fJniversity). 

2. A scientific comparison of Languages: an 
objective examination of the structure of selected 
laneuages, national and international, both with 
n'gard to details and to the languages as wholes. 

Preparation for synthesis : a comprehensive 
survey and criticism of the results of the first 
t wo circles with a view to finding data for u 
' synthetic scheme of a definite language for inter¬ 
national use. 

Tt is i\ iratter for coiigrntiilatio'i that, 
mstcad of frittciiiig away a vast iimount. of 
energy in separate and often fruitless labour, 
intorlingU'Sts have at last agreed to pool 
their eflorts and direct them towards a 
coninum end. Such a course was (‘xtreniely 
necessary. Tho vast number of a posteriori 
languages * that have already made their 
np|)earancc give th(‘ impression tliat the pro¬ 
jection of a Janguage is not at all a difficult 
job ; on the other hand, what is required is a 
readiness in men to accept one of these (hero, 
of course, the champions disagree betwe('n 
themselves, for not all subscribe to the same 
language). This is the attitude of the Esperan- 
tists or other enthusiasts, who though they 
admit the imperfections of tlioir pet language 
(whatever tliat be) yet insist that it is 
better than the natural languages in use and 
sltonld therefore be adopted. Hut they forget 
an important fact, that languages cannot he 
.adopted and rejected with that readiness with 
which one buys a new or rejects an old 
model automobile (the purse permitting). An 
international language to be a success to be 
accepted by everyone, must be liable to no 
criticism. This attitude may seem Utopian but 
it is a perfectly reasonable attitude. For 
example, it would be easy to improve 
Esperanto in various directions; one of the 
first would 1)0 to replace its out-of-date and 
unpractical orthography by re-writing it in the 
alphabet of the f nternational Phonetic Associa- 

„ • Neatly all of these are partly ajmori, 

‘'i 


tion. So, whY accept Esperanto or for that 
matter any other new language The vast 
strides made in our knowledge of the structure 
and growth of languages make it imperativo 
that the language of tho future should be built 
up from the fundamentals, that is, it should be 
mainly an a priori language. Experience has 
shown that all a posteriori systems are liable 
to various defects. Not unoften the defects in 
the parent systems are reproduced in the 
offspring. It is a remarkable fact that tin* 
oarlio.st attempts at evolving a universal langu¬ 
age were all on an a priori basi.s. But all 
these attempts beginning with Dalgarno's Ars 
signorum tlGOl and Wilkins’ well-known 
ileal Charaeler have been failures. They were 
fniluix'S because the available knowledge at tin* 
time was quite insufficient. 

Tlio a priori language is the ideal towards 
which we must all striv(\ but meanwhile the 
language problem daily grows more involved 
and tlio need for a solution more urgent. So 
let ns turn towrads a direction which offei-s 
an immediate solution. I have already men¬ 
tioned earlier a form of English which is 
known as Anglic. It is English as we know 
it only with the necessary phonetic modifica¬ 
tions effected by Professor Zachrisson of 
Uppsala in 1930. As it had a very good Press 
throughout tho whole world, a passage adopted 
from Prof. Max Muller is given bclnw to give 
an idea of tho modifications : 

“ ‘Tt is shuurly a nashonal disgracs to ns, to 
fiend’, sfd I’rof. Skeat, as urly as 1880. ‘that the 
wieldest arguement, konsuening English speling 
and etimolojy ar konstentlv being nest eevii by 
wel eduekaet^ pursnsi!, whose ignorens of Urly 
English pronunsineshon and of modern English 
fonetiks is soe kompieet that they hav noe sus- 
pishon whatevr of tne ama^’zing wurthtesnes of 
their Inndikrns uterense/.’. If these peepl do not 
understand what is lost to themselvx and what 
wood be gaend by adopting a simplified speling 
it is not to be expekted lliat they shood graasp 
the difikultix enkounterd by forinerx wishing to 
lurn English .• 

Vixits to Eiementery HkuuL. in England hav 
fuly konvinst the present rietr that a simplified 
speling wood be the graetest buun to English 
children, who evidently sufr from the intrifcasix 
of the prexent speling. With a simplified speling 
milyon/ of children ‘‘mict lurn in wun veer, and 
with advoaatij to themselvx, what they now 
requiVr for or fiev yeerx to lurn, and seldom 
snkseed in laming aaftr aul’’ 

Mr C. K. Ogden, now the famous author 
of Basic, has taken a differeutjline and after 
years oif attempt have evolved a form of 
simplified English, by ’ choosing 850 words 
which comprise a very*limited vocabulary of 
DQuns (6()0), si.xteen or . seventeen verbs, 
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including come, get, give, go, keep, let, make, 
put seem, and a W others, "150 adjectives 
and a number of prepositions, adverbs pro¬ 
nouns. and conjunctions bat no interjections. 
Further nouns can be created by adding tho 
suffixes—or, ed, and ing to 300 of the ‘primary’ 
nouns. Word order is essentially the same as 
in good English, only the adverb is relegated 
to the end of tho sentence. Pronunciation is 
to be standardized by mpans of gramophone 
records, but spoiling is not to bo modified or 
made phonetic. The scope of the language is 
quite limited and though scientific passage? 
have been re-writtcn in Basic it is qiiito 
un-suited to that purpose.* However, it should 
serve excellently the purpose of those who 
learn English as an introduction to the wider 
field of English vocabulary. Piirticulary, it 
should prove useful in solving the language 
problem in India and as langmge, for 

study in all primary schools throughout tlie 
country. Below is a quotation from Mr. 
Ogdon in Bam; and tho parallel passage of 
Mussolini’s speocli: 

BasiV—“Bufore Haying anything about BOtnc of the 
more important <|UCBtionB of the day, I will make 
a Btatoment about tho number of Btorien that get 
about with the idea that Facisin is a danger and 
may be tho cause of another war. Such stories 
arc not snpporlei by fact. I, and ray gorern- 
raent, and tho Italian nation, have no desire to 
get a war started. 

“I was in the war, not as one in authority, but 
as a coramon man. That gave rne a knowledge 

* For a criticism of Basic see Nafitre, .July 2.'{, 


of tho effects of war. Sad memories of thoie 
years when the young men of all countries went 
down in sueh numbare under the rain of lead 
are eveu now in my mind. 1 myself did not 
come through untouched. In the after years, 
and at tho present time, as a man and as head 
of the (}.)vernment. I have had before mo a 
picture of the effects of tho War, on political 
developments, on trade, and on the behaviour of 
men and of nations ; ana not only in Italy.” 

Original. Before referring to some of the 
more urgent questions of the day, I shouid like to 
contradict the rainy rumours spread abroad about 
Facisin and the danger it is supposed to repre¬ 
sent for the psace of the world. Sneh accnsations 
are groundless. Neither I, nor my (Government, 
nor the Italian people, desire to bring about a 
war. 

“1 fought in the War as a soldier in the ranks. 
I knoiv what war means. Terrible memories of 
those years when whole generations of the youth 
of so many countries were laid low by the hail of 
lead, have not boon cancelled from my mind. I 
myself was seriously wounded. In the years that 
have since elapsed, and at the preseoc time, both 
as a ram and' as heid of the givern mint, I have 
had bjforc mi a paoriiuv of po’ificil. economic 
and miral eoiiseqiioaces of the War and not in 
Italy alone.” 


It is possible tlint big financial interests, 
such as the cinoinatograpli industry of Americi 
will find it advisable to push Basic, but tlio 
solution wliiob Mr. Ogden offers, tlioagh 
welcome in the pro.sent stito of aflairs, cuinot 
be permanent. Tho ultimate solution of this 
harassing problem must lie in tlio direction 
1 have already indicated. To brijig i\bout an 
early remedy it is imperative that public 
opinion in all civilized countries should take 
au active interest in the matter. 


A WEEK AT DARJEELING 

Bv JNAN CHANDRA BANERJI 


T he immortal Kalidasa, in his Kumar- 
sainhhavnm, s]>eaks of the Himalays 
as the King of Mountains, extending 
east and west from sea to sea as the 
measuring rod • of the earth, vyith the clouds, 
tinged with the evening sun, settling in its 
middle zone, its intense cold, its snow-clad 
heights, its deer, elephants and peacocks, its 
pines and deodars, its mineral wealth and 
medicinal plants, its aboriginal population and 
mighty hunters, and sings of its nymphs and 
dryads, and calls it the seat of the gods. 
Uma Haimavati, the daughter of the 
mountain god whose abode is the region of 

* -10 


perpetual snow, comes with her children from 
Mount Kailas, the seat of her husband and 
lord Shiva, on a visit to her pining mother 
for three days in the year in the month of 
Asvin. Agamani songs, as they are called, 
anticipating the joy of her coming are sung 
in the cottages of rural Bengal, and for three 
days every Bengili household forgets its 
sorrows in the mother’s reunion with*her 
daughter, and on the fourth day, when the 
all too brief visit is over, and the daughter 
emigrates once more to her own mountain 
home, pathetic songs are sung, symbolmng 
the tragic parting of the Bengali mother from 
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her married dauffhter, whose lot at hov 
husband’s place used to be none oJ‘ the 
happiest, after a short but sweet family 
^thering. The Bengali is nothing if not 
tender and sentimental, and domestic joy is 
the chief glory of his cheerless and poverty- 
stricken existence, and so, though these 
sylvan deities have vanished from the sacred 
Himalayas, they love to celebrate this annual 
migration by worshipping the goddess lima 
under the name of Durga, and not to be 
behindhand their kinsmen in the plains, the 
Bengali colony at Darjeeling, which is so n<*ai- 
the paternal home of the goddess, also 
procures a full-sized image of the Deity froju 
the plains below and worships it with grout 
rcitif, after which it is carried in prncicssion 
for immersion in one of the springs which 
is dammed up for the nonce. A visit to t.h<' 
classical mountain, hallowed by such tender 
memories, at this season of the vear therefore 
deserves more than a passing notice. 

Darjeeling, described in the railway 
guide ns the (jueen of Indian hill stations, 
justifies the description by the fact that it is 
not only the highest among them ((i.SOO ft.), 
the elevation being just half as much again 
as that of Parshanath, the highest hill in the 
plains of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and about 
2,000 ft. higher than either Kurseong or 
Shillong, but also because of the clear view 
it affords of the snow-clad summit of the 
Kanchanjungha (28,200 ft.) which is the 
second loftiest peak of the range, lying at a 
distance of 15 miles. Gaurisankar (Mount 
Everest), the highest peak in the world, is 
only about 800 ft. higher, while Dhavalagiri 
is about 1,500 ft. lower, and all the three are 
situated in Nepal territory. A glimpse of the 
former may be hud at early dawn from the 
Tiger Hill (Sinchol) where visitors go to st'c 
the sunrise—a magnificent and world-famous 
sight. Nor is there anything to compare wilh 
the green vci’dure and flora around. The 
dull grey rocks, bare of all traces of vegeta¬ 
tion, that oppress Ihe eye at othei* hill-stations 
are conspicuous by their absence here : 

‘Its uplands sloping dec;k the mouiilatn's side, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pride.’’ 

The Darjeeling-Himalayan railway, again, 
is ‘a masterpiece of engineering skill,’ with its 
numerous ‘loops’ and ‘revei’ses,’ and the spiral 


journey upwards commences rather abruptly 
at Sukna, the station next to Siliguri, through 
a dense forest, and before you are well out of 
it, the plains and valleys below, with the river 
Mahanadi like a streak of silver thread, are 
visible through the deep gorges and ravines 
OJi till' brink of which the small hill-train 
toils slowly upwards in a zig-zag course. 
Parallel to it runs the motor track which is 
]>rof(M'i-ed by m.'uiy ti’avcllcrs as the joiumey 
takes a shorter lime. The slopes are studded 
with tca-gard<‘ns, and the terraced plantations, 
with neat little bmigilows for the managers, 
add a new t'lcm<‘nt of beauty to the scene. 

’rhe town of Darjeeling is spread over the 

slo])es in a horse-shoe patlcru, at the sonthom 
end <tf which is the liighest peak, the Jala- 
])ahav Ganlomncnt, and at the northern end is 
1 he nox<, J)igh<!st peak, the (Ibserv.atorv Hill, 
below which is the extensive park of the 
Government House called I’hn Shrubbery, the 
Birch Hill road, and the Mall, the fashionable 
walk lor visitors. When the sun is down, 
the slopes burst forth into myriads 
of electric lights and vie with the star- 
l)espangle(l sky in gnindeur. The mountains 
.and valleys, the clouds below and above, and 
tlie bracing fog enveloping the town, the well- 
kept .and well-lighted streets carved across 
the terraeed slopes in gradually ascending 
strata, all combine to give a weird picture- 
sipio.ness to the landscape. The natural 
history museum contains a Jiiost fascinating 
collection of stuffed bii’ds and butterflies of 
local origin. The pines and conifers, mosses 
and ferns, tlowering shrubs and orchids, 
creepers and grasses covering the hill-sides 
are well ro]ua’sented in the Botanical gardens 
and the Mayavati garden of Sir J. C. Bose. 
1'ho Gymkhana on the Observatory Hill, the 
Piaiitcr’s Club (where th(' European officials 
of the district, I was told, love to congi’egate). 
Mount Everest Hotel, the Eden Sanatorium 
for Europeans and the Louis Jubilee Sana¬ 
torium for Indians, the palatial residences of 
the Maharajas of Cooch Bihar, Bui’dwan and 
Digbapatiya, the race-course at Lebong, ar(‘ 
among the sights of Darjeeling. The Louis 
Sanatorium is an imposing structure just 
below the railway station, with family cottages, 
up-to-date sanitarj and other conveniences, 
and well-Iaid-out grounds and a club and a 
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library. ()n tho Dusserah day there was a 
very pleasant gathering at the club, Avhere 
the poet Kalidas Roy read an essay, songs 
were sung, and little girls gave an exhibition 
of the Santiniketan dance which was very 
much appreciated.* Bnt the munificent dona¬ 
tions on which this institution depends so 
lai’gely for its upkeej) having b<!ea consider¬ 
ably reduced, other hotels and boarding 
establishments have been set up which, being 
cheaper, arc more attractive, '^I'he. Marwaris 
have built a big Dharraa“ala for the use oi 
vegetarians. The Municipality is rich, and 
has built several big flats which are let out 
to permanent boarders at a comparatively 
chca]* rate. Curio shops abound and all the big 
European firms have opened branches on the 
road leading to the Mall. The rndiaii mer¬ 
chants arc mostly Marwaris and Muhomedans, 
but on Sunday, which is the weekly markt't 
day, the picturesque Bhutia girls drive a brisk 
trade in vegetables and cheap Europt'an 
manufactures, aud also in coarse but very 
warm home-spun sweaters, mu fliers and sockh. 
Those who can afford to do so, go in for 
costly fui’s, waxcloth screens of artistic design 
manufactured by Kashmiri MaUomedaus, 
Thibetan bi'oiizcs and coloured photogra])lH 
of locjil sights and scenes. 

The Botanical gardens, for the first time 
under the cluu'gc of an Indian curator, Mr. 
Basil, are particularly well looked after, and 
have repcatedty earned the appreciation of 
distingui shed visitors for their present able 
man.agcment. Mr. Base has obtained plants 
from au altitude of 15,000 ft. and acclimatized 
them in his garden where they have been 
made to yield successive crops which liloom 
th<‘re just as well as in their natural 
habitat on the snowline, and he has 
further planted a branch garden at a higher 
elevation than Darjeeling in order to grow 
alpine flora in less exotic surroundings. In 
fact, in many ways Mr. Basil has eflocted 
improvements and done pioneer work both 
of a scientific and aesthetic nature which 
amply demonstrate the fitness of Indians to 
supplant more highly paid Europeans in 
scientific departments requiring a high degree 
of spcoiali/ed knowledge and technical 
skill. 

The hillmi'n, Paharis or Bhutias, are a 


mixed Mongolian race. Take all soiui-civilized 
[leoples, they are a happy-go-lucky lot, who 
drink and make merry on every conceivable 
occasion, and delight in tho amusements of 
children. When the blood is up reason goes 
down, and they have' the reputation of being 
perfect free-thinkers in sexual matters. Tho 
women do nearly all the outdoor work, aiul 
the men arc usually drones. The women, 
owing partly to overwork and iiartly, it is 
said, to laxity of morals, loose their bloom 
early in their teens, but their fondness for 
gay e.olours and tinsel anil cheap but gaudy 
dresses of foreign make continues till old 
age. Those among them of both sexes who 
frequent Darjeeling speak broken Ifindustaiii, 
wi‘ar I'jiropean clothing including the male 
hat and tho feiuinini' high-heeled shoes. 
Most of them, 1 was told, call themselves 
liiuilus, though they feed impartially on 
ham, beef, fowl, mutton aud goats. A few 
call themselves liuddhists and here and there 
yellow-robed monks remind us that we are 
on the border of the land of the Lamas. 
The Bhutias observe the main Hindu festivals, 
particularly the Dussei-jih. The Bamkrisua 
Mission aud the Arya Samaj have both 
branches here, and probably do some prosely¬ 
tizing work. The Buddhists have a temple 
on ()l).scrvatory Hill, the Moslems, thougli 
few in numbers boast of some mosijues, one 
of which is a fairly imposing structure, while 
the, Hindus have no temples worthy of 
iiicutiou. 

Though coiiiiumialism as wc have recently 
come to know it in the plains is not to be 
found here, yet the coiujdaint was general 
that it had begun to show its ugly fangs in 
the relation between the hillmen ou the one 
hand and the dwellers of the plains on the 
other, the former considering the country as 
theii- own, and tri'ating tho latter as 
interlopers, and begining to hate them in 
(•onse<iueuce. Education is slowly making 

IieadAvay, and the lower grade clerkshijis and 
the constabulary an* recruited from among 
their ranks, and in so far as it is a healthy 
development of local talent it deserves 

encouragement. There is also nothing 

objectionable in the fostering of local 

patriotism so long as it is a power for good. 
But it is said that it has become too 
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aggressive and instead of keeping it in check, 
the feeling is fostered by treating them as 
the favoured section and denying fair play 
to the plaiueinon. Jjeft to themselves, the 
hill tribes would, in the usual course of 
things, have been merged in the great mass of 
Hinduism, but evidently inlluences arc at 


work preventing such amalgamation b; 
encouraging the growth of an artificial race 
consciousness, the evil eflfects of which ar 
bound to reveal themselves in course of tim( 
The water-works of Darjeeling, where th 
spring water is distilled in vats, are nea 
Sinchal. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 

Miss Bhramak Giu>sn has passed the M. A. Bose has been doing valuable work in studying 
examination of (’svloutta University standing - the educational institutions in various culture- 
first in the first class in Ancient Indian History. centres of Europe. The September number o1 



Miss Itajnniprova Das 


Miss Rajanickova Das is the first Assamese 
girl to graduate from the Calcutta Metlical 
College. She is now undergoing a course of 
three months' training at the Shillong Pasteur 
Institute. 

An Indian Lady Worker at Geneva 
Mrs. Kiranmayi Bose, a sister of Mr. A. P, 
Sen of Lucknow and niece of Sir J. C.^ Bose, 
has been doing useful work in Geneva in con¬ 
nection with the International Committee for 
India.. In Calcutta she was one of the chief 
workers of the Women’s Co-operative Society and 
Store started by Lady Abala Bose and others. 
Dr. Taraknath Das informs us that Mrs. Kiran 



Miss Bhramar Ghosh 


Iniliem Tenner (“Friends of India”) of Denmarl 
publishes a portrait of Mrs. Bose and introduce! 
the report of a lecture by her with words to tht 
following effect : 

“On the 7th July the summer class began al 
the Women’s Citizen (’ollege near Fogtlstad in 
Sweden. Among the guests was Mrs. Kiran 
Bose of^ Calcutta. Mrs. Bose, who is a social 
worker in the women’s movement in India, 
wanted to find out the possibilities of young 
Indian women taking part in the summer-class 
at Fogelslad. She gave a lecture about the 
situation in India and her charming personality, 
her clear intelligence and her smiling, dignified 
grace made a strong impression on the audience,” 
{Tramlation.) 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 



How the Safe-guards Are Working in Ceylon 

In The Indian Remw Mr. Orion De Zylva gives 
an account of the difficulties the Clevlonese have 
already faced in working the ])onoughmore 
constitution in their country. He writes; 

The King’s Order-in-Oouncil einbodving the 

present system of Oovornmerit is dated March 
and the State Oonncil and its appurtenant machinery 
have been functioning only since July of that year. 

The trouble with the present (loristitution is that 
it is overweighted with cheeks and balances. It was 
the outcome of the Report of the Special Commission 
presided over by the ICirl of 1) )iioughmore which 
spent the cold weather of 1027-3‘) touring the country 
and collecting evidence. But the Commissioners, 
while suggesting the provision of what are known as 
Safe-guards, were shrewd enonsh to point ont that 
too many of them would probably make the politicians 
chafe. This advice was ignored by those who framed 
the Constitution and although it came from n Ijiliour 
(lOv’riiment avhich professed democratic impulses, 
it eon'ained too many reservations to the (rovornor 
and the Secretary of State. Us authors claimed that 
it was an advance on the system it superseded. So 
it is on the broad lines. But the reserve powers of 
the (lovernor wore pun passu widened to such an 
extent that the outward trappings of a liberal 
Constitution concealed what has proved to he a 
reactionary machine. The same subterfuges arc to 
he attempted with India and yon can take a lesson 
from this country’s vicissitudes. 

It could hardly have surprised the Governor or 
the Secretary of State when early notice was given 
of a aeries of motions that sought the removal of 
obvious defects in the Constitution. 

While these motions still nrlorncd the Order 
Baper, Sir Graeme Thomson’s elastic interpretation of 
the term ‘•paramount importance” in order to justify 
his use of the veto shook the faith of even the 
champions of the Consiilution, who had fondly 
believed in the promise that the Governor’s resort 
to his special powers would he a very rare cleparliiro. 
In actual practice, however, it was found that when¬ 
ever a question arose afTccting in the minutest degree 
the pay, pensions or passages of Public Servants, 
the Council was powerless to do anything which the 
Governor and ms advisers-the three 0 Fl iers of 
State—considered detrimental to the interests of the 
Service. 

It was quite blatantly and blandly a ease of 
putting the fiesh-pota of the public servants recruited 
from ^road before the benefit of the country as a 
whole. And there was no attempt at conciliation. 
The fact that the Governor himself was a sick man, 
grappling with the canker of an insidious and 
remorseless disease, may explain the lack of humour 
with which the battering-ram of certification was 
bronght into play to defend the tiniest microbe. As 
an tn^MBce I may cite the case of a European 
employee the Government Printing Office. He 


was on contract and when the contract expireil, the 
Governor's advisers worked for its renewal. The 
Council opposed this on the ground that a Ceylonese 
of better qualifications being available, there was no 
rhyme or reason in continuing to employ the imported 
man. The vote for the man’s salary was refused 
after a full discussion, whereupon the Governor 
certified the salary on the ground that this printer’s 
continnanoc was essential to the good government of 
the country ! And on one single day of disillusion¬ 
ment in March B);52, Hir Graeme performed three 
acts of Certification ! 

There have been at least a dozen such interventions 
by the Governor, who made a rule of consulting the 
Secretary of State beforehand and getting his consent. 
Thus the tfouncil was deprived of its Court of Appeal. 
It had to grin and hear the conseqiicnca®. 


Be-conversion to Hinduism 

Prof. I). R. Rhandnrkar discusses in The 
(Ulcnffa Rpvietr whcllicr re-conversion ' to 
Hinduism is permissihie in tho law-books of the 
Hindus. He .says : 

The ])hcnomenon of a Hindu becoming a Mlechchha 
arose for the first time when the Muhammadans 
liegan to penetrate into this country. That this 
is the plausible view may he seen also from the fact 
that the Smriti speaks of MIcchchha-sabha in one place 
and enjoins expiation on Hindus who have touched 
or remiiined together for a long time with the 
MIoohchhas in such an assembly. With this may be 
coupled the fact that in another place the Smriti 
lays down an atonement for a Ilindn who has been 
snatched away by. the Mlcchchhas but has thereafter 
returned to his country. These facts lead to the 
inference that the Muhammadans had at that time 
como right down to the frontiers of India or at the 
moat px)uqnercd and occupied some of the frontier- 
districts, without hoinp able to push their conquests 
further into the interior. This receives confirmation 
from a passage of our Smriti which makes mention 
of such frontier provinces as were tabooed for a 
Ilindn. Two of those are Sindhn and Banvira, which 
a Hindu can visit on pain of performing a suddki 
on his return Mow, we know that in the time of 
Al-Masudi (A. I). 9l:t) the Mnslim power was con¬ 
fined to the two tiny principalities of Mansuhra and 
Mnitan which regularly correspond to Biodhu and 
Bauvira. We shall not therefore be faff from right if 
we assign the Devala-Bmriti to the beginning of the 
lOlh centry A. I). We have seen above that when 
the ascetics and the saints approached the sage 
i)evala for enlightenment on the subj^t of suddhi, 
he was then living on the banks of the Bindbu wbitdl 
conld not have been the Indus of Sind as it was 
already a Mlechchha country butimust stand for Indus 
of the Pan jab, just the place where the proselytizing 
activities of tne Muhammadans must have assumed a 
most aggressive form both from the sottth. 
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Multan, and from the west, i.c,, Afehanistan, which 
had then been subjcctd to the Islamic power. Then 
again we have to note that Devala, the author of our 
Bmriti, cannot be the Devala whose Smriti has been 
frequently adverted to by the commentators on 
law-books. To take one instance, Vijnanesvara 
(A. 1). 1070-] 12()) who wrote a commentary on 
Yajnavalkya-Bmriti has quoted many verses from 
Devala, none of which however is traceable in our 
Bmriti. This indicates that there were two Devala- 
Bmritis. one which was known to Vijnanesvara and 
which was a fnli-fiedgpd Bmriti, and the other the 
work which is here engaging our attention and which 
deals only with one subject, «/•.., suddM of the 
Hindus that had been defiled through contact with the 
Mlechchhas. This latter surely w'as composed to meet 
a special situation, created liy the advent of the 
Muslim power, whose over-ardent ])roBelytixing zeal 
began to affect Hindu society very seriously. 

It will thus be seen that the Devala-Bmriti which 
wo are here considering deals solely with the question 
of reclaiming the Hindus who are defiled by contact 
with the Mlechchhas or the Muhammadans. And it is 
expressly laid down that everybody, male or female, 
healthy or diseased, shall perform a purificatory rite, 
if he or she is from eleven to eighty years old. That 
this picture of mass suddhi depicts in our Bmriti 
is real and not. imaginary may be seen from what the 
Muhammadan historians themselves have written about 
this matter, as has been recently {rointed out by 
Prof. A. S. Allekar. To take one instance, during 
tbe.Oalipbatc of Hisham (A. I). 72l-4:t) .1unaid was 
governor of Bind. It was he who sent expeditions 
into the interior of India and spread terror in 
Kajputana and Gujrat. J unaid was succeeded by 
Tamim, and the latter by Hakim. While Hakim 
was the governor, says ikladhuri, the people of 
Al-Hind apostatized and returned to idolatry, with 
the exception of the inhabitants of Kassah. This 
means that all the Hindus, who had become 
Muslims in the parts of India subjected to the Islam 
power, again became Hindus as soon as this power 
crumpled up. This state of things, continued till the 
time of Ai-Beruni {rirva 102f A, I).). “I have 
repeatedly been told,” says he, “that when Hindu 
slaves (in Muslim countries) escape and return to 
their countiy and religion, the Uindus order that 
they should fast by way of expiation, then they bury 
them in the dung, stale, and milk of cows for a 
certain number of days, till they get into a state of 
fermentation. Then they drag them out of the dirt 
and give them similar dirt to eat, and more of the 
like.” It is true that Al-Bcruni asked the Brahmans 
if this was true, but they denied it. This is intelligi¬ 
ble enough, because that was a point on which the 
Muslima were then very touchy and a reply in the 
affirmative might probably have made them victims to 
their fanaticism. But there can be no doubt that 
nwldhi was in unabated vigour even in the time of 
At-Beruni. How else could he be told, not onee 
but repeatvHlyt that Hindu slaves became Hindus 
again on return to their country ? How again could 
the mode of expiation referred to by him practically 
agree with that specified by Devala ? There is there¬ 
fore nothing surprising if the Christians or 
Muhammadans who were originally Hindus are taken 
back into the Hindu fold, provided they have 
still preserved their original Hindu customs and 
ceremonies, 

V _ 


Social Insurance in 1932 

_ The International liabour Office details in the 
third (thaptur of its latest year-book the progress 
of the social insurance during the year 1932. 
Tnmranfiv World reviews this portion of the book 
as follows: 

The countries passed in review range in geo¬ 
graphical situation from Argentina to .lapan 
ana in political faith from Fascist Itaty to 

(bmmunist Itussia. But in spite of this diversity of 
latitude and longitude—both geographically and 

politically—the countries surveyed revealed two very 
important common features, namely, a genuine 
concern for the welfare and protection of the workers 
and an increasing recognition of the efficacy of 

social insurance for securing these, ('oming to 

Mational Social Insurance laws, one cannot help 
noticing the differences occasioned by the different 
situations in each country, one is struck by the 
similarity that the national schemes reveal in their 
broad features. The natural conclusion is that where 
the fundamental principles of social insurance are 
concerned there is today a fairly wide agreement 
among different nations and this fact again is an 
unmistakable sign of the gradual evolution of a 
world public opinion through the effort of bodies 
like the 1. L. O. 

Among the various sebemos—(/') National Health 
Insurance and (iVi Unemployment Insurance and 
{lit) Workmen's Compensation, have been the most 
userul and popular and they have helped to create a 
definite bond between the Government and the 
Workers. These schemes can be enumerated as 
follows : 

(1) National Health liisurancc which help!- to 
provide monetary benefit or medical aid during 
illness which leads to absence from the work, 

(2) Unemployment scheme is probably the best of 
these schemes and the workers benefit out of it most 
as they receive maintenance allowance during the 
time they are out of work. 

(3) Workmen’s Compensation covers the risks 
attendant upon labours in mills and factories and in 
case of any accident suitable compensation is paid to 
the workers or their dependants. 

One however notices with regret the absence of 
India in the list of the countries discussed. 'I'hc 
omission is not due to any negligence on the part of 
the compiler of this survey but to the fact that 
beyond a Government scheme of Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act no progress worth recording has been 
achieved in the direction of Bocial Insurance, of late. 
There have been a greatmany changes in India, and 
it is an open secret that in years to come, the people 
of India will take more to insurance and as insurance 
becomes popular, it can be expected that social 
insurance in all its branches will be more widely 
introduced. It is a great pity that such a heavily 
populated country like India has no such definite 
schemes of national social insurance and unless and 
until efforts are made to introduce these schemes of 
social insurance India will not be able to take her 
place amongst the other nations of the world. 


Physical Education in Ind ia 

Dr. J. Henry Gray, m, d., m. p. k., tells us the 
story of the developement of Physical Education 
in India in an article in The Votm<f MeM of 
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IruUa, Utinm and (hflm. He says in course of 
the article : 

But we tnuBt pass on to more recent times, when 
the practice of even Yogic exercises dwindled into 
almost extinction and few were those who made any 
serious effort to profit thereby. Perhai)3 it was the 
coming of the Moguls that threw the emphasis other¬ 
wise, when physical exercises shifted from the 
spiritual to the military expressions of the art, and 
practice and preparation for war and personal combat 
came to comprise the main expression of what was 
once a religious duty. It is at this stage that we sec 
the development that took plac« in the times of 
Sivaji and the Marathas. The use of the Mki, chain, 
swora, akali pole and other such exercises devcioijed. 
The revival of these things in present times is perhaps 
a similar expression. 

But with the loss of political prestige and the 
warring of the various factions within India, even 
this type of physical activity degenerated and was 
used only by the coolie or the simple villager as a 
form of recreation. As a practical war measure it 
of uourso was useless when |>ittod against the modern 
inventions. Apparently, however, one form of 
recreation which has persisted all the way through 
wwrestling. In almost any part of India today 
one ((an find the devotees of this sport practising and 
contesting. The eagerness of the onlooker—often 
whole villages going to watch and back the hero of 
their village as he competes with a rival from another 
village “ is ati indication that this sport has a deeply- 
rooted place in the lives of the common p(»pIo. It 
undoubtedly has its roots in very far ofl’ times. It 
is also the sport (jf Itajas, who have unfortunately 
tended to professionuli^te it to its detriment. One 
needs only U) mention one of the modern develop¬ 
ments of this sport, the well-equipped wrestling ring, 
with accoommdation for several thousands of specta¬ 
tors and a well-trained corps of wrestlers, of all 
weights and sixes, that is niaintaitied by the Maharaja 
of Kolhaporc. 

With the passing away of the Yogi exercises, the 
abandoning of the Sivaji type of work, wo come into 
what is perhaps the darkest spot in the story, the 
almost collapse of any spiritecl or aggressive work in 
the period just preceding the early contacts with the 
West. The causes were possibly to be found in 
famine, poverty, disease, internecine wars, defective 
diet, early marriage, purdah, ascetic ideals for the 
body, and associated social and religious customs. 
At any rate there ap]}ears to be a period in which 
the physical condition of the people was such that 
they are said to have been the poorest race physically 
of any peoples on the earth. And for proof one 
need only turn to the vitality statistics of those and 
subsequent days which have been compiled by the 
(Tovernment of India. 

With the increasing contacts with the West a 
change has slowly but steadily come about. India 
might almost be said to have passed through another 
incarnation. Observation gradually aroused interest, 
participation has revived the natural instincts for 
play found in every race or nation, improved skill 
from participation and success in competition have 
set new standards and encouraged wider participation. 
The nationalistic ambition of India to put herself 
alongside the other nations of the world in all phases 
of life has led to a nation-wide awakening and the 
development of a great national movement for 
physical activity. 


Industrial Development of India 

Srieiitifir Indian makes some extracts from an 
address of Sir M. Visvosvaraya, of which we 
buote the following: 

To obtain a clear idea of the true position of 
indnstrics in this country, an industrial survey is a 
necessary preliminary and the first step towards it 
is to collect statistics of existing industries. A 
reliable survey should be made of all the industries 
pursued, the <|uantitics and values of products 
mauufactured, raw materials utilized, number of 
persons employed, wages paid, motive power used 
and other particulars usual]v collected in advanced 
countries and the results placed at the disposal of 
the public. 

There has been no attempt at a systematic survey 
of the natural resources, such as has been carried 
out under the policy of ‘Oonsorvation of Resources’ 
by the Governments of the United States of America 
and t'auada. The natural resources there have been 
very carefully surveyed and mapped. The surveys 
embrace resources under agriculture, irrigation, water 
power, forests, fisheries, mining areas, and they will serve 
as a model to us when similar systematic surveys 
are undertaken in India. (Jorroct information is 
needed as regards the supply of raw materials, coal, 
water power, labour and other facilites availa-Je in 
each ])rovince and State for helping existing industries 
or starting new ones. 

A third class of investigations reepured is an 
analysis of imports and exports, the imports to show 
the class of articles for which there is a home 
market, and the exports mainly to determine what 
materials, which might provide occupations to 
indigenous labour and increase its purchasing power, 
are being scut out. of tlie country in a raw or semi¬ 
finished state. 

Many of the articles in common use for the 
manufacture of which raw materials are available in 
the country, or which were being manufactured 
here at one time or another, are being obtained 
from abroad, showing that the country has been 
following policies which have made her 

dependent on foreign countries for some of her 
barest necessaries. In recent years, there has been 
some improvement in the manufacture, particularly 
of cotton piccegoods and yarn, and there is a 
general determination on the jiart of the people to 
promote Swadeshi enterprise. 

Dependence on foregin manufactures for staple 
products, such as clothing, steel, sugar and salt 
which the people of this country were at one time 
not only manufacturing for themselves but also 
exporting to foreign lands, would in any part of 
the world be regarded as a sign of grave national 
decay. If purchases of clothing and such other 
nece.88arie8 have to be paid for from the meagre 
earnings from agriculture as is done here, no country 
can escape impoverishment. The result of past 
neglect of industries has been deplorable. There Me 
too many people dependent on agriculture and too 
few on industries. ’J'hc balance between agriculture 
and industries is dislocated. , 

Industrialization has to be organized, planned 
and worked for. If left to the chances o^ natural 
growth under the existing unnatural limitations 
It is impossible to expect any real progress. Not 
only can there bo nd progress, but there is a votv 
real danger of a further set-back, a further dritt 
towards ruralization, with consequences which one 
dreads to contemplate. It is for those in authority, 
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to consider whether by timely and effective measurea 
such a drift should not l»c checked and checked at 
once. 


Polygyny in British West AMca 

Mr. W. Aiidison has contributed an interesting 
paper on polygyny in British West Africa^ in. 
The Jniiin Path. We make the following 
extracts froiii the paper. 

One of the problems facing the advance of (*hrista- 
nity in British West ^Africa is that of the prevailing 
marriage custom, namely, polygyny ; the oeneficent 
system of several wives sharing one husband, the 
work of one household, the farm, and the production 
of raw products for export. 

Native law does not prescribe the number of wives 
a man may have, but it docs definitely provide against 
marriages within the blood. For example, a man 
may not marry his wife’s sister, his own sister, his 
mother, daughter, aunt, cousin, niece, and so forth. 
Away from civilisation, there are few illegitimate 
children, no prostitutes as we know them, no homes 
for “fallen woman’’, and “rescue” societies are 
unnecessary. 

If a man and a woman within the prohibited 
degrees of kinshi)i are intimate both commit the 
crime of “Simongama", a very serious breach of 
native law and custom involving heavy punishment 
for the dcliiHiuents and their resijectivc families. 
Unfaithfulness in a wife is considered an offence, 
but it is not a disgrace. In certain circumstances, 
unfaithful conduct in the husband is allowable. 

The first wife to be married is. as a rule, the bead 
wife, and she is Bometimes older than the husband. 
She controls the household, and by virtue of that 
good sense which is born in the blood manages to do 
BO without undue friction. Jt'alousy among the wives 
is not obvious to a stranger, and any untoward 
inquisitiveness would be strongly resented. 

A humane and wise arrangement safe^gnards the 
health of an expectant mother and her baby until 
the child is weaited and, at the same time, acts as a 
natural, non-mechanical, non-chemical form of family 
limitation. 

His wives help one another to keep the house 
clean, prepare and cook the meals, weed the farm, 
manufacture palm oil from the pericarp of the fruit 
the husband has gathered, and crack the nuts to 
obtain tbo palm keniol. They co-operate in harvesting 
the crops grown on their farm, clean, spin, and dye 
their own cotton with the most wonderful shades of 
blue, the husband, if he is a - weaver, weaving the 
spun cotton into long strips which ho sews together 
forming the “country cloth” for which the Protectorate 
of Bierra Leone is noted. There is no machinery ; 
all the operations are done by hand. From this 
home-made cloth are made roomy and picturesque 
gowns for men, wraps for women, and boa coverings. 
What is^ known as the “(rallinas Cloth” is a work 
of art. in colour, design, and lasting quality. It is 
a curious fact that the men are the seamsters, and 
not the women. 

The men share with their wives every penny 
thejr receive as the result of the joint efforts of the 
family.^ The houses are their own property, the land 
is their own ; the land bouses, clothes, and feeds 
them ; they pay one direct tax. namely, five shillings 
per dwelfing-honse per annum ; there are no “rates 
and taxes,” and the income tax is still unknown ; 


every woman can have a child if she wants one, 
and the child will not be a bastard to carrv the 
brand of shame through alt its innocent young davs ; 
there is no unemployment, the “dole” is still a 
stranger, and women do not comp-ite with men for 
men’s work ; in truth, in well-ad ministered chiefdoma 
the drawbacks and hindrances of .the vaunted civiliza¬ 
tion oi the countries of the modern white man and 
woman arc difficult to find. 

On dark nights, early to bed is the rule. In fine 
weather, when the moon shines with all the beautiful 
splendour of the topics, the family joins in the 
village dance to the tune of segbulis, drums, and 
song; the pipe and palm wine creating in a very 
happy and pleasant scene an urbane, frictionless 
sociability difficult to imagine, and which must be 
seen through unprejudiced eyes to bo believed. 

/'or mnny yenrst, the. white missionary of mrious 
nationalities. forevjn as well as our own, has tried to 
coneinee the Afriran woman I /{now that she is a 
stare and a mere rhattel, “liriny tn sin. " In the 
Vrotectora-te of Sierra Lmac there were women Para- 
moant Chiefs. Suh-ehiefs, and heads of rillages tony 
before the women of Britain obtained the, rote. With 
such a vigorous mentality the people on whose 
behalf this is written will^ one day, if led aright, 
realize which kind of life is best for them ; that of 
the industrialized white man and woman, or their 
osvn. 

Science in Ancient India 
Mr. E. S. Parameswara wi’ite.s in an article in 
The Srholar : 

The development of Oeometry was linked with 
religion, and it nro.se out of mathematical applications 
to the religious rituals, such as Iloina, Yoya, etc. 
Many of the theorems in Euclid, such as that of 
Pythagoras, were well known to 'the ITindus. Arya- 
bhatta, in the fifth century A. 1)., knew that the 
area of a circle could l>e wrilteri as Hr.® He found 
the value of II to be :J’]41C. Many difficult construc¬ 
tions in Geometry could be easily performed by 
him. BhoskaracJiarya in the twelfth century gave 
a correlated account of his predecessors, such as 
Sredhara, Varahamihira, Bhramagupta, etc. 

Bhaskaracharya knew that bodies fell to the 
ground because the earth attracted them. Gravity 
was known, but not the law of gravitation. The 
accelerated motion of bodies, as they fell freely, was 
known. Bhaskara attributed the persistent tendency 
for motion of a body to ‘Veea’. an expression similar 
to our notions of Inertia. Eanada, the founder of 
the Vaisheshika philosophy, gave out the theory of 
atomic and molecular combinations. The .Tains held 
that the different classes of elementary substances 
were evolved out of a primordial atom. This reminds 
us of the modern hydrogen theory. The size of the 
atom was konwn to be ll.,'l of a cubic inch. 

This is a remarkable coincidence with the latest value 
attributed to the 'hvdrogen atom. The phenomenon 
of reflection and refraction was known to 
Udnyotkara ; heat and light were ascribed to motion. 


Economics of Indian Salesmanship 
Mr. Eralil A. Varghese contrasts Indian 
salesmanship with American in a useful paper 
in The Mysore EenmotMe Journal, He writes : , 
The profit-making motive ingrained in man which 
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sees in money the lever of material comforts, may, 
like any other motive, be carried to an extreme or 
reduced to an absurdity. Hence the ridicule attached 
to the “Get rich quick” and “Devil take the 
hindmost” philosophy which is after all the economic 
interpretation of the bioloirical struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest. All exaggerations aside, 
the money-making motive which incarnates in sales¬ 
manship works differently in America and India. If 
America errs on the wrong side with high pressure 
salesmanship, India is frosen into stolidity except 
for the bevy'of insurance agents who have croppra 
up like mushrooms recently. It may be that the 
needs of the consuming public are few, that their 
purchasing power is low, that there are few goods 
to sell in our India. Other excuses may come in 
handy. Educated Indians are mostly content to 
importunate for jobs in government departments; 
they aie salesmen in the larger sense that they want 
to sell, rent or mortgage their services for a money 
consideration. But they reveal, from an American 
point of view, poor snlesmaship. Our graduates know 
too little of business Kngl'sh and too much of literary 
Ebglish and the sins of Shakespeare and Milton that 
they never write to the point. Their “Most respected and 
honourable 8ir, Salutations,” the recitals in the body 
of the application about their miseries, the sisters to 
marry and the brothers to educate and the abject 
prayer at the conclusion assure that it is food 
for the W 1*. B. The American employers prefer 
to hear of the job-sceker’s abilities, achievements 
in the field and in the class, his self-confidence and 
self rcsjMct. Nothing gives you a better chance to 
a job tl ere than a personal interview and a frank, 
bold, fuci-to-face talk with the boss unaccompanied 
by in-laws or letters, though it looks as though 
.Vmtrica tools in these depression days falling down 
into line with India. 

lletiiruing to India after an absence of four 
ears. I may reminisce about our department stores, 
oi(‘ls, railway ticket offices, and similar public 
places and the methods of salesmanship. From 
the first it struck me that the turnover of goods 
in Indian business firms is frightfully slow which 
in America would have served the manager with 
notice at. the end of (he week. This slow turnover 
is. I believe, through ineflicient and inexpert salesman¬ 
ship. To take the familiar instance of the department 
store. There is a general air of indifference in the 
management. I have noted extreme examples of 
saleslioys playing cards or reading newspapers and 
in Bombay many of the bazaar shops are equipj)ed 
with couches and pillows behind tne “desk” with 
their irresistible temptations. In all these places the 
customer has usually to go about searching for 
the salesman and then enquire the price of this 
or that article for there are no signs or divisions 
of the floor and invariably the prices are not only 
unmarked but are also subject to the devastating 
ordeal of bargaining which has made the East 
proverbial in the West. The attitude of the average 
shopkeeper seems to be that the customer must wait 
on him instead of the other way. ‘He thinks 
that he is doing you a favour. Take the hotels, for 
a change. There is neither menu nor a price list on 
the tables or the walls as in the American cafetarias 
and unless one is careful more often than not, he 
will pay through the nose for the guilt of wearing a 
Bunhat. It seems to be on the economic principle of 
what the traflUc can bear as in taxation at railway 
rate making I Successively buted and beaten by 


these tactics, I am careful to assertaiu the prices 
before I order; but how embarrassing, one doesn’t 
fed like ordering more, thus reducing turnover and 
profits. The American idea is small profit per unit 
with a large income through rapid turnover of goods 
as shown by their mass production and sale schemes. 
In India the percentage of profit seems to he larg.ir 
and the turnover smaller. If only the net result, 
were the same! The imiiorlanco of turnover is 
illustrated from the dividend sheets of the Woolwortt, 
Grant, Kress and other 5 and 10 cent, stores in Now 
York who carry nothing over these values (about 
2 and 4 annas). Almost every neal is supplied by 
them from thimble and threadf to frying pan and hot 
chocolate. And their floors are crowded out by 
elbow-jostlers any part of the day. 


Discovery of the Vitamins 

Tlip Ormdnl Wntchman and herald af fleaUli 
gives the story of the disciovery of the vitiimins as 
follows : 

In 186G a disease called “beriberi” wa.s raging in 
the Dutch East indies. Its toll among the white 
soldiers and sailors of the Dutch army and navy was 
proportionately as great as among the native popula¬ 
tion. Claude Lillingston, in Hygeia is responsible 
for the statement that “beriberi” the name that has 
attached itself to this disease, is from a Sinhalese 
word meaning “cannot,” first used in Ceylon to 
describe the condition of the patient, who cannot do 
anything because his heart is weak and his limbs 
are often dropsical and paralysed. 

The Dutch Government in 180(5 sent Dr. lOykmaii 
out to .Tava as a member of » Commission to investi¬ 
gate and locate if possible “the germ responsible for 
licriberi.” It had heen only a few years since Pasteur 
had made his revolutionary discovery of “germs." 
More recently Koch of Germany had electrifled the 
medical world by the discovery of the germ of tulier- 
culosis. The entire medical profession, had become 
“germ conscious,” believing that every disease that 
afflicted the human family must arise from some 
germ. 

Ho Dr. Eyktnan and his colleagues spent many 
weary months vainly searching for the “beriberi” germ. 
In the end the other members of the Commission 
returned to Holland, but Dr. Hlykman stayed on as 
director of the new Research Laboratory in Batavia. 
This laboratory happened to be next door to a 
military hospital from whose wards Dr, Eykman 
received the waste scraps for feeding the laliorntory 
animals on which ho was expcriincnling. These scraps 
consisted mainly of white or unpolished rica The 
doctor was puzzled by a singular illness that over¬ 
took his fowls, the lot of them suffering from a 
peculiar form of paralysis. 

The Riddle Solved 

Mr. Lillingston gives the following account io^ 
the solving of the riddle : “Germs were, of course, 
at once suspeoied, hut no micro-organism could be 
incriminated. Had he been allowed at this stage to 
continue his search for germs at his own swhet will 
and without any interference from man or Imst, 
Eykman might well, have landed himself in a blind 
alW. But a newly appointed superintendent of the 
military hospital now came on the scene and played 
the part as villain of the piece with artless but 
signal success. 
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ANNIE BESANT : A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 

By ST. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

•''Dear R. P. K/’ 


S O begau a letter written in the summer 
of 1911 by Mr. William T. Stead, 
editor of the Review of R^netvs, 
introducing mo to Mrs. Annie Besant. 
"She had just arrived in London, where I was 
then living. 

I puzzled over the initials as I read the 
letter sent to me in an open cover, as was 
the invariable practice of that courteous and 
wai’m-hearted Englishman. Rack my brains 
as I might, I could not unravel the mystery. 

The next time 1 met Mr. Stead I asked 
him what those initials meant. 

"That is Mrs. BesanPs name in the astral 
world,” he told me. 

He paused for a moment and then added: 
"That is a world of which, ray dear boy, 
you have not had even a glimmer.” 

Mr. Stead was a man of great discernment. 
He discussed with me every subject under 
the sun. But after one or two unsuccessful 
attempts to interest me in spiritualism he 
•confined his talk strictly to mundane matters. 


II 

Soon after I met him for the first time 
he told me how a dispute oy«r Mzf. Besant 
l|ad led hin^ ito , 8j^er a partue^ihip with 
Mr. (afterward* 8w)'George KeWneSi in associa¬ 


tion with whom ho had started the Review 
of Rffvieivs. Newnes had, by dint of native 
intelligence and force of character, risen 
from humble circumstances to a dominating 
position in the publishing worlds but 
apparently he continued, to tlie end of his 
days, to believe in "good form.” Hence the 
quarrel between him and Mr. Stead. 

Mrs. Besant had scandalized society in 
the seventies of the last century by refusing 
to lead a double life. In W youthful , 
emotionalism she had permitted a Church ol 
England clei^man living in an obsotid^ ‘ 
corner of Lincolnshire to lead her to 
hymeneal altar: but as her intellect matured,;! • 
her mental and spiritual outlook clivei|>i^/i 
from that of her husband. For a time 
suffered mental torture for the sake of hei;f 
children, but she finally left her hu8baud%‘i 
roof, taking her son and daughter with her. i,;': 

As if this action had not been enough to 
shock the narrow-minded conventionaU|i|t; 
who, during the reign of the Queen 
constituted the "upper Ten” in 
Mrs. Besant joined forces with Oharies • 
Bradlaugb, who was regarded by "go,o%r 
gOody” people as a godless iconoclast ,«pd 
spoken of as the spawn of thOi 
The two dt^ out of. oblivion a pam| 
indicatlug how the Malthusian pripc 
Umldltg the pppulatiou Could be 
utilisea; aid conjoiutly republished li 
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That act, inspired by a noble desire to 
laasen the sufferings of the povt-riy-stricken 
masses huddled in the filth of dark, stinking 
■lams in British cities, cost Mrs. Besant 
dearly. Her son and daughter were torn 
frdtn her side on the plea that it was morally 
unsafe for them to be left in her custody. 
The shock of separation from them produced 
an illness from which, in all probability, she 
would have died bat for the devoted care that 
Brad laugh gave her. 

Though brought up in a non-conformist 
manse in the north-country, Mr. Stead was 
remark ibly free fr'>m bigotry and narrow¬ 
mindedness. He greatly admired Bradlangh 
for his eloquence and his deep sympathy with 
suffering hnmanitv 5 and had form *d a high 
regard for Mrs. Besant, who, soon after her 
break with her clergyman husband and lat'T 
with Bradlauili, threw herself headlong into 
a struggle for the amelioration of the economic 
and social conditions that pressed so heavily 
upon the people hovering about the poverty 
line in Britain. 

In the very first issue of the Review of 
Reviews Mr. Stead had included a note on 
some aspect of Mrs. Besant’s socialistic work. 
Newnes took objection to it and wished it 
to be left out. 

The fine sense of independence that 
characterized Mr. Stead from the time he 
first entered jouroalism in Darlington to the 
spring of 1912, nearly half a century later, 
wheu he sank into his watery grave in mid- 
Atlantic, would not permit him to be dictated 
to by a publisher. He bought out Newnes’' 
share of the business and published the 
Review on his own sole responsibility as well 
as editing it. 

Ill 

It is not at all unlikely that Mrs. Besant’s 
interest in India had been stimulated by 
Bradlaugh, who closely followed events in our 
country and never lost an opportunity, in or 
out of Parliament, ‘to champion the Itidian 
cause. Mr. Stead, however, always spoke of 
having himself seat her out to India. He 
not only spoke in this fashion, but actually 
believed that he had done so. 

Some time after he bad succeeded Mr. 
John (later Lord) Morley as editor of the 


JPcUl Mall Gazette, he received a reviesy copy 
of The Secret Doctrine, written by » 
Rus'tian woman, Madame H. P. BUvatsky, 
th<*n coming into prominence—or notoriety, 
as conventional people called it. On glancing 
through its pages, he was straok by its 
unusual character and asked himself to whom 
he should send it for review. 

He was in touch with men of great 
eminence in every walk of life and frequently 
commandeered them to supply matter for his 
leaders, leaderettes and articles and sometimes 
to write long or short reviews of books. On 
this occasion he however felt that the work 
of a woman philosopher should be sent to an 
intellectual worn in for review and be picked 
Mrs. Besant from am mg his numerous friends 
and acquaintances as the most suitable person 
to whom the task could be entrusted. 

She read and re-read the book, much as 
a person dying of thirst, on coming within 
reach of water, drinks draught after draught 
of the life-giving fluid. It seemed to provide 
her with a key to the problems whioh had 
been perplexing her. She wrote a review 
of it to which Mr. Stead gave a prominent 
plai'C in his paper. 

It opened a new world to her. Social 
and econo nic problems ceased to be the 
main concern of her life. She began to view 
them from an entirely new perspective. 
Rdigion, particularly as expounded in the 
Veda, Upanishads, Gita and other sacred 
writings of the Eist, became her primary 
interest and she was not satisfied until she 
went to India, where, she felt, she could 
study them to the best advantage. 

Thereafter our country became hei' 
Motherland and she devoted her rich intelloc-^ 
tual gifts and almost limitless energy to 
rousing our people out of the deep slumber 
into which they had been cast by Ocoidenta- 
lists who, with their overweening faith in 
their own superiority, had exercised a 
hypnotic influence upon Indians sufiering^ 
from an inferioritv complex ; and advancing 
them edneationany, socially, economically 
and politically. 

IV 

In my talks with Mr. Stead 1 felt that 
he was not entirely Ifilppy in having beea 
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the cause—of course unconsciously—of send¬ 
ing Mrs. Btsant out to India. It was 
evident that he thought that Indians gain 
was Britain's loss. He was convinced that 
had she remained in the land of her birth 
there were no heights to which she, with her 
power of speech and writing and her 
marvellous organizing ability, could not have 
.attained. 

In this conclusion he was right. T, to 
my shame, must confess however that until 
I met him and had long, intimate chats with 
him about Mrs. Besant, I had failed to realize 
this fact. 

While at college I had somehow or other 
formed the notion that we did not need any 
foreigners to teach us an Occideutalized 
form of Hinduism. Some years later, when 
I was sojourning in the United States of 
America, I came in contact with persons 
who b('longed to the aiiti-Besant group of 
Theosophists, which was particularly strong 
in Chicago during ray lengthy sojourn there. 

A measure of my indifference to her, 
amounting almost to antagonism in those 
days, is furnished by the fact that I made no 
effort to see her in private or even to hear 
her speak from the platform, though on more 
ihan one occasion she and I happened to be 
simultaneously in the same city in the United 
States. Even my journalistic sense, strange 
to say, did not impel me to see for myself 
what manner of woman she was and, by 
having a talk with her, form a personal 
estimate of her attainments and character. 

Mr. Stead used to talk to me at times 
like a father. He chided me most severely 
for my unreasonable attitude towards her 
and extracted from me a promise that the 
very first lime she came to London I would 
go to see her with an introduction from him. 

V 

Mrs. Besant's reply to my note enclosing 
Mr. Stead's letter of introduction and asking 
for an appointment was delivered to me 
through the ordinary course of the post with 
.a promptitude that impressed me greatly. 
I was also struck with its brevity and yet 
cordiality. The writing was remarkably 
neat. The lines were straight and the letters 
were even in size. The letter could have 


emanated only from a person who bad an 
orderly mind. There was nothing in the 
writing, I particularly noted, that would 
suggest that a feminine hand bad indited 
the letters. Bold and clear-cut, they locked 
as if each bad been stamped out of a pu ce 
of steel. 

The warm tone of Mrs. Besant’s letter 
naming a time when she would be pleas« d 
to see me made me look forward to the 
interview with keen anticipation, a‘» I set 
out, in good time, from mv part of London 
to the south-western suburb in which she 
was staying. I found her even more cordial 
than I bad anticipated. 

She took me into a sunny parlour opening 
on to a carefully kept lawn bordrTed with 
annuals and perennials in flower, with tall, 
shapely poplars rising at the I at k and a 
cloudless blue sky overhead. She opentd 
the conversation by telling me that she had 
read some of my books and innumerable 
articles written by me. 

I asked her about her educational work 
in India, of which I knew something. 

The institution she had founded in 
Benares for the education of boys and later 
another for girls had been, she told me, in 
the nature of an experiment. But the 
experiment had succeeded. Even the rule 
she bad made of refusing admission to 
married boys in the high school bad not 
roused anything like the opposition it might 
have. 

I told her that only through such measures 
could a blow be struck at the pernicious 
custom of early marriage that had fastenrd 
itself upon Indian society during the dark 
ages through which it bad passed. 

She was also satisfied with the success 
that had crowned her efforts in assigring to 
religion its rightful place in education. 
Character forming should, she felt, be the^ 
principal aim of the educator. That was not 
the case in institutions maintained from 
public funds in India. She had reversed 
that practice and the results had been 
gratifying. 

Nor h^ad she neglected the artistic side. 
She had, for instance, introduced music in 
the regular curriculum. 

"I hope you have not forgotten the 
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'antouobahlies/ Mrs. Besant," I said. "Our 
treatment ibem is iniquitous.” 

"They are young souls/' she answered. 

‘TMty mother would have put it differently/' 

I rejoined. “8he would have said that they 
had committed terrible sins in their past 
lives and were paying for them in this. 
But I, her eon, have no desire to bo an 
instrument through which that suffering is to 
be meted out to i^em, I do not wish to be 
re-born an untouchable because of my sins 
of commission towards them in this life.” 

Mrs. Besant smiled. She bad great 
sympathy with the depressed classes, she 
said, and was not oblivious of their needs. 

if I had thought that I would be the 
interviewer and she the interviewed, I soon 
found that I had miscalculated. She plied 
me with questions, chiefly regarding my 
experiences as a journalist in the Far East, 
North America and Britain. 

The queries were very penetrating. Only 
a person who knew a good deal about 
journalism could have made them. 

We went on talking until the failing light 
reininded me that I had made heavy inroads 
into the time of an exceedingly busy person 
and took leave of her. 

VJ 

I had no idea that in three or four years 
she would buy a daily paper in Madras, call 
it New htdia, and I would be sending her 
an article every week. That however proved 
to be the case. 

As an editor she was all that a contributor 
could desire. Never once did she suggest 
to me what topics ] should write upon or 
what treatment I should give them, much 
less what subjects I should avoid. 

For a long time I regularly received from 
her a weekly cheque on her bank in London. 
It was not only made out by her, but was 
often accompanied by a letter couched in 
appreciative terms. 

I marvelled at her energy. Her corres¬ 
pondence, I knew, covered the whole globe. 
In addition to editing New India, she wrote 
voluminously for it—editorials, notes under 
the heading “On the Line/' reviews, and 
what not She also contributed notes and 
articles to the Commonweal, of which one 
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of her disciples, Mr. £(. P. Wadia, vrm the 
managing editor, the TheoaopMet and other 
publications. She lectured frequently, often 
at points widely separated from one another j. 
and directed the activities of the Theosophi- 
cal Society, with its world-wide ramifications. 

Despite the enormous pressure under 
which she laboured, she, judged from my 
experience, showed great consideration for 
persons who came in contact with her. I 
recall, for instance, that on one occasion my 
weekly contribution failed to reach her. She 
figured out that it had gone down to the 
bottom of the sea in a ship that had been 
torpedoed by the? Germans. She wrote out 
a cheque for half the amount she would have 
paid had the article reached her hands and 
enclosed it in a letter saying that she bad 
halved my loss. 

VIJ 

A strong personality like Mrs. Besant’s 
not only binds persons to itsoJf with hoops 
stronger tlian steel but also often rouses, 
quite unwittingly, dee])-aeatcd antagonism. 
1 recall meeting casually Mr. (now Sir) 
H. E. A. Cotton, who then was editing tlio 
weekly organ India supported from the 
Indian National Congress funds about the 
time that she presided over the 1917 session 
of that organization and telling liim of the 
experience I have just narrated. 

“Bah !” said Cotton. “She is, my dear 
fellow, the most inconsiderate person in the 
world.” 

I was shocked at that statement and 
asked him to explain what he meant. 

It turned out that Cotton and his 
colleagues of the India newspaper were 
greatly wroth at her for starting an organi¬ 
zation in London in connection with the 
National Homo Rule League that she bad 
founded to further the cause of self-govern¬ 
ment for India. She had exasperated them 
by ignoring the long established custom of 
sending an advance copy of her Presidential 
Address to ,t%m. They were driven to 
obtain a copy from the officers of the Indian 
Home Rule London auxiliary, or to depend 
upon the summary telegraphed by Boiler 
and other press correspondents in India to 
British newspapers after jthc address had been 
delivered. 
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Wir : , „ 

Winning freedom for India waa Mrs. Besant’a 
coosumiog ptassioQ at tkU period. Site made 
more than ond effort to drag me out of the 
quiet of my study into the maelstrom of 
. politics. 

Towards the end of 1916 she wrote to me 
urging me to become a Vice-President of the 
League for furthering Home Rule for India 
that was being started in London through 
her initiative. On the heels of her letter 
came an invitation from the Ladv Kmilv 
Lutyens to take tea with her. Tiady Emily 
was the daughter of Lord Lytton, who, in 
f conjunction with Benjamin Disraeli, tlien the 
Prime Minister of Britain, made the Queen of 
England the Empress of India; and is the wife 
of the celebrated architect whose creations 
adorn many capitals, including New Delhi. 

So sei'ious was Lady Emily in her attempt 
to make a ))olitioian of me that she forgot to 
put sugar in my tea. Her eloquence was 
however wasted upon rai*. I refused to be 
drawn out of the seclusion of my study into 
the whirlpool of politics. 

IX 

A few months later my wife and I read 
of Mrs. Besant^s internment It was difficult 
for us to credit the news. She was Britisli 
by birth and was, to my personal knowledge, 
thoroughly loyal to the (/rowu and anxious 
for the continuance of the fndo-British 
connection. 

Everyone who knew anything about 
Mrs. Besant expected that the internment 
would last only a few days. I recollect a 
Theosophist telling me : “You probably do 
not know that Lady Willingdoii’s sister, the 
Countess De la Warr, is a devoted follower 
of Mrs. Besant. You will see that a way will 
soon bo found to set her free.” 

Whether Lady Williogdon was approached 
by her sister in Mrs. Besant’s behalf, and if 
she waa, whether she exerted her influence 
to bring about the withdrawal of the intern¬ 
ment order, I have no means oi; knowing. 

1 hoard from an unimpeachable source 
about an incident in connection with 
Mr. Montagu’s mission to India in 1917. 
Mrs. Besant was, I was told, persona non 
grata with Lord Chelmsfo^, who went 


about India with the Secretary of State and 
Ws party.. Yet she. was too important a 
fipire in Indian politics to be ignored. 

’ To get over the difficulty a member of the 
Mission invited her to his sitting room in 
his tent. While she was there Mr. Montagu 
casually sauntei'od in. His colleague made 
some excuse and weut out and the two had a 
long talk about the Indian situation and the 
means to mend it. 

X 

When the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
was incorporated, in a somewhat modified 
form, in a Parliamentary Bill and that Bill 
was entrusted to the. tender nK*roie.s of a 
Comraittco of the two Houses of Parliament 
presided over by a Conservative Peer (the 
Lord Selbouroo), Mrs. Besant visited London. 
She resided in a Hat in Adclplu, not far from 
Fleet Street, the hub of British news- 
paperdom, that had been placed at her 
disposal. 

As professional exigencies frequently 
took me to that ])art of London, it was very 
convenient for me to drop in at Mrs. Besant’s 
temporary homo. Sh(s had given me a general 
invitation to call, of which I availed myself 
whenever time and opportunity permitted. 

If I had needed any proof of her devotion 
to the Indian cause, I got plenty of it at that 
time. She seoin<(d to have but one object in 
life and that to make India politically self- 
sufficing. 

While thus striving to advance India, 
Mrs. Besant did not blink at Indian weak¬ 
nesses. She was sore at heart at the jealousies 
and bickering among the Indian leaders then 
in London. If she could have had her Way 
she would have gathered them under one 
banner and marched them to “Room A” of 
the House of Lords in which Lord Selbourae's 
Joint Select Committee sat, there to a 

joint demand tliat India be made mistress 
over her own household. The fissipaiH>uts 
tendency among our people however' ttiftde 
such a concerted effort an utter impossibility, 
as I soon found to my sorrow. ' 

In and out of the flat as I was at odA 
tinies, 1 do not recollect over going in and 
finding Mrs. Besant sitting still doing nothing. 
She was either giving an inteyyiew to 
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bodyi or holding a conference, or answering 
letters, or writing an article or a note fot 
publication in one or another of her 
periodicals. 

And on what simple fare she did all this 
tissue-killing work ! 1 saw more than once 

her evenifig meal h ft on a trav for her to eat 
as she desirqd. Jt consist'd of a little bread, 
a few grapes or some other fruit, and a small 
jug of milk—nothing warm, not even a cup of 
cocoa, tea or cofTee.- 

xr 

During one of Mrs. Besant’s visits to 
England I had the opportunity of hearing her 
speak from the platform. Sht had nndfr- 
tiiken to deliver a series of lectures at Queen’s 
Hall. It was large and centially located. 

Mrs. St. Nihtl Singh and I got to our 
seats only a few minutes before Mrs. Besaot 
rose to speak. That short interval vas 
enough for ns to see that the hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. As far as we 
could see by straining our necks, we could 
not descry a single empty seat. At the back 
and sides of the room men and women were 
standing eager to listen to her. 

The moment she began to speak a hush 
fell on the audience. Her clear, resonant 
voice filled every corner of the vast hall. 
Now it rose and again it fell. It had such 
remarkable carrying power that even ht-r 
whisper reached the Wthest corner. 

During the hour or more that she spoke, 
never did she falter for a thought or a w«ud, 
nor did she once refer to a note. Sh<^ sto«.d 
in front of us and words poured from her 
lips like Niagara from its cliffahclf. 

Her language was chaste and imaginative. 
She decked Indian thought in a garb i^o rich 
that the people present found themselves 
lifted ou't of their chairs and transpnt t< d to 
India, seeing for themselves the myriad ways 
in wiiich Indian culture bad found expression 
io our Motherland. When the sound of her 
mellifluous voice ceased we found ourselves 
back in matter-of-fact London, but all the 
better for the flight on the wings of fancy 
upon which she bad taken us. 

XII 

In November, 1921, Mrs. Besant learned 
that I was in Colombo and would shortly 


visit my Motherland. She immediately wrote 
tome telling me tliat she would like to hnld 
a “festival" in Mre. Siogli’n and my honour 
when we reiichcd Madras and at-ked me to 
let her know when she should expect us. 

I do not lik'' to have a fuss mndo over me 
and thercfire the first iutimmioii that she 
had of our airival was wlx n we callid upon 
her at the ofBce of Netv India late one after¬ 
noon when 1 knew the paper iiiiist have been 
sent to press and she could spare a f(W 
nlinnte^ in fa k with us. 

She chid d me for not letting hfr know in 
advafice of my coming. “You may not like 
rcc ptinns,’’ she said upbraidingly, “but tlwre 
are many persons who would like to meet 
yon and I mi ant to asa. them to t ome out to 
Advar.” 

Happily that was the first and last time 
I saw her in an angry mi'cd. 

Soon we Were talking about all sorts of 
things—ab« ut conditions in London as aff’i ct- 
if g India at the time <*f my departure ; affairs 
in Ciylon, pavticidarly the state of Ind an 
wage-i arners ihere in whom she toi k 
intercut; how long we were to be in Madras 
and what was to be our programme ; and so 
on and so forth. 

Mrs, Besant had taken a very definite 
stand against the non-co-operation movement, 
wli’ch was just then very strong. “Yon are 
in disagrc'mont with Mr. G indhi iu r- gard to 
the line of political action to bo followi d in 
India at this juncture,’’ I said to her by w.iy 
of eipcidating the ma'ter. 

“Yo«!,’’ she said, she was. She would have 
nothing to do with a purely negative move¬ 
ment—a movement that was opposed to law 
and order—with such a destructive 
movement. 

Mr, Gandhi had done very useful work 
for India, she admiftid, but he had gone 
astray. He had h ft the path of light and set 
his feet upon the path of datkness. She was 
more sorry for him than angry with him, and 
still more sorry fpr the people whom, accord¬ 
ing to her, he wa# di hiding. 

My wife and I both have a great deal of 
resp'ct and regard for Mahatma Gandhi. 
We felt sad that Mrs. Besant disagreed with 
him so completely. 

Her talk of law-breakiog and of the firing 
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of balHs ia r<>ply to brick-bit^ fluag at the 
polio ‘ d Mrs. Stiigh to iiit**rj<*ot : 

it, Mrs. Ba-<aut, y >0 mud^ very vigorous 
prot(^*ts agAi i-t iho 1 iws ihityo i o fisider-^ d 
iiiiq iitoii’—y>u broke them aud defied the 
auth >rifif'8 wh'^si th:sy would have punished 
y Ml f T yoiir acti m. I ciunot see why you 
should tio^ condemn Mr. Gandhi f->r doing 
the same thing.’’ 

*‘Tnat was entirely difTerent,” she replied. 

N it eh losing to continue the c uiV'Tsiation 
along that line out of re^ipect fo"* the aged 
lady who had d me so miieh to ii|dift hu uan- 
' ity, Mr>i. Singh asked lier if she stdl held the 
same views on the question of the li uitaiion 
of p ipula'ion that a i« h id suffered so much 
for expressing in the days when she and 
Bridling 1 ha 1 published the panphlet on that 
subj -C" shook the redgiou-i and social 

world of Britain to its f -undations. 

Mrs. Besintrop id rao>t einphaticallv that 
she di I n It,. S le now knew that the Lords 
of \Vi do n tiok grcit trouble to on-ure that 
a Slid sli Mild be inca'nated in a pirticalar 
fainilv w lero it. would b* able to wo'k out its 
K'tnna to the b^st advantage. If ttic parents 
th<‘y had cho»cii to create the physic il b >dy 
throngi wnich that soul should function, re¬ 
fused to bring it into existence, they not only 
would make it impissible for that soul to 
incarnate at the time its hour struck, but 
would entail u|ion the L'U’ds of Cna i in the 
task of seeking another suitable veliicle for 
its ri birtli. The inaiiMnd woman who refused 
to become parents w mid themselves suffer in¬ 
asmuch as they would iic be able to w-»rk off 
^ the K'lrmn conneeted wi h the partieu ar soul 
that otherjvise would tiave taken hirth in their 
family. Kn iwing this, she f.dc that it woidd 
4 be c immitting a crime agains'' the divine 
beingdn whose care th • affairs of onr w >rld 
had iieen placed to resort to contraceptive 
methods. 

XIII 

A day or two later mv w‘fo and T drove 
out to Adyar to wi-h Mrs. B‘sant go »d bye 
before leaving Madras. We htd to m itor 
^ some six miles to the outer edge of the city, 
to pret there. 

We cing it a glimpse of the h'm l-qu irters 
of the Theusopbical H^oioty as our uu uoared 


the bridge apauning the river separating Adyar 
from Madras. It looked as if we were going 
to a gtrdeii city. That impression, on nearer 
approach, proved to be correct Well-kept 
lawns extended from either side of the broad 
ro id over which we sped. Buildings, most of 
them low, were set among palms and palmyras, 
banyan and tamarind trees. 

Mr.s. Besant sent us a message as soon as 
she learned of our visit asking us to go up to 
her "den,” as she called the room in which 
she worked and, 1 believe, also slept. When 
we entiirei she was sitting, in Hindu fashion, 
up *11 a snow-white sheet spread over a thick 
raartress that was laid on a huge, very low 
tthkht-posh, or divan, as it would be called in 
E igland, iu one corner of the large room. 
8h) was writing with a pencil on a pad 
against her knees. All around her were lying 
b Miks, pipers and magazines. 

Wc could stay for only a short while as 
we had to go to the home of the friend with 
whom wo were stopping to have dinner before 
t iking the train for Mysore. There was 
ther.'tore little opportunity for talk. 

We both felt recompensed however for 
going to Advar for the glimpse w« had of her 
ill tlie surroundings that she had made for 
herself. It gave us the oppon.uuity to see 
how completely she had exchanged the mate¬ 
rial Comforts of Britain for the simple Indian 
ways, how she had ab.sorbed the Hindu spirit, 
and had, iu fact, become an embodiment of it. 

XIV 

During the next eighteen months or so we 
wi'rii travelling all over India—south, west, 
cast and north. We covered altogether some 
40,000 miles by rail and motor. 

Again and again wc chanced upon 
Mrs. Besant travelling by the same train. She 
usually was iu a two-berth first-class coupe. 
Her secretary occupying the upper and she 
th'* lower one at night. We were not much, 
more than half her age and yet often We felt 
wea'iud by travel. But she showed not the 
sligitest sign of fatigue, certainly never 
talked of being tired. She thought no more 
of making the journey from, say, Madras to- 
Lahore than she did of going iu from Adyar 
to the New India offi^ie of a morniug. 

Nor was she looMng out of the window afe. 
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^!the r^ecteding soene^ or whiling away her time 
Yeading a novel. She "was carrying on her 
work aa usual, sitting with her feet up on the 
'.(Seat, answering letters, or writing notes or 
articles for her papers, or reading books sent 
•tb her for review. 

Sometimes she invited us to come into her 
coupe and we travelled between stations, 
chatting with her. She read extensively and 
was in touch with movements all over the 
world : but in most cases her talk was about 
the Motherland. Her heart bled at our coun¬ 
try’s depressed condition. She grieved over 
the dissensions prevailing among Indian 
leaders, at the refusal of one section of the 
c.ommunity to make common cause with the 
other. More than once she talked of men 
who regarded themselves as leaders and were 
so regarded by others, and who yet could not 
stand up and demand freedom like men. 

Her faith in India’s destiny never wavered. 


She assured me again and again that India 
would soon be mistress in her own household— 
that the constitutional weapon Would prevail 
where other instruments bad failed. 

1 shall ever cherish the memory of those 
talks in railway trains, for little as I could 
have conceived it then, they were to prove to 
be the last we were to have with her. When 
I visited Madras during my present Indian 
visit 1 lost no time in going out to Adyar: 
but much to rny regret she was too ill to see 
me. 

Great was her love for India and she gave 
the best in her to advance us. Important as 
was her contribution to the educational, social 
and political progress of our country, 1 feel 
that the greatest service she rendered us was 
by helping to break the spell cast by the 
Occident upon our minds.* 

• (Jopyright and right of translation strictly 
reserved by the Author. 
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#||rwME attention of the world has been 
I focussed recently on the powerful 
JL campaign that is being carried on in 
Germany against tlu* Jews. Under 
the Na/i regime Jewish physicians have been 
dismissed from hospital staffs, Jewish judges 
have been relieved of oflSce, Jewish prosecuting 
attorneys kave been prevented from practising 
law, Jewish teachers and professors have 
been put out of educational institutions and 
Jewish students have been refused admission 
to pTQfossional schools. More than a million 
Jews dwelling in Germany have been affected 
thus, directly or indirectly, by Adolf Hitler’s 
vigorous anti-Semitic campaign. When the 
last census was taken in 1925, there were 
564,379 Jews-living in the Reich alone, and 
it is estinmted that the Jewish population has 
grown only by a few thousand since. Jews 
constituted only 0.9 per cent of the total 
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population in 1925. The great majority of 
Jews in Germany,—405,969 or more than 
70 per cent of the total number,—lived in 
Prussia. As is generally the case in other 
countries, the German Jews were concentrat¬ 
ed in the cities, nearly two-tliirds of them 
living in places with populations of 100,000 
or more, and only 17 per cent in towns of 
10,000 or less. The distribution is in sharp 
contrast with the country as a whole; 
53 per cent of the total German population 
was found to be living in the towns of 
10,000 or less m 1925. 

Before thetNazis took over power, the 
civil add political equality of Jews was fully 
guaranteed under the constitution. Article 
136 of the Reich’s constitutidn reads thus ; 
"Civil and political duties are neither 
dependent upon per rei^rlcted. by the jpractiee 
of religious 'freeaom. The enjoyment 
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of civil and political rights as well as 
admission to official post, is independent 
of religious creed" The article imme¬ 
diately preceding asserts that '^all 
inhabitants of the Reich enjoy full liberty 
of faith and conscience. The undistarbed 
practice of religion is guaranteed by the 
Constitution and is under State protection." 
Under these safe-guards, it is said, Jews in 
Germany enjoyed full legal equality before 
the Nazi administration came into power. 
Even then a certain amount of social and 
economic discrimination was common but at 
no time was there such positive anti- 
Jewish feelling as we find today in Germany. 
What then has brought about the present 
attitude of the Germans towards Jews ? 

A NkW NATrONAf.lSM 

To understand the Nazi German mind 
and what is happening now in Germany, it 
may be worth while to ponder over the 
followng observation which William James 
considered the most philosophusal remark he 
had ever heard : “There is precious little* 
difference between man and man, but what 
little there is is of tremendous importance." 
If now we substitute “race" for “man” and 
then examine the assumptions which underlie 
the Nazi programme, then we will be in a 
position to understand thc! present German 
mind. “Between us and the others (aou- 
Nazis)” declares Gottfried Eeder, a spiritual 
father of Hitler and author of the Nazi 
platform, “stands this unbridgeable flaming 
sword of our Weltamchamimj (or general 
point of view).” The German people, 
maintaius Herr Rosenberg, form a race of 
peculiar energy and purity with a remarkable 
cultural heritage of purely German character. 
Tue great empire, which they formed and 
which for four long years defied the woiJd, 
was vanquished because it was weakened by 
spiritual poisons. These poisons, such as 
belief in human civilization (as opposed to 
German), internationalism, pacifism and parlia¬ 
mentarism, were mixed up with thc pure 
socialism (which the Nazis champion) into 
a devil^s brew called Marxianism. Through 
this subtle weapoo, which it has devised, 
the international Jewish capitalism which 
rules the world has blinded the German 
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working class and led it astray. Labour's 
best efforts to destroy iuternatioual capitalism 
are thus paralysed. 

Ttie Nazis see in Marxianism a crass 
materialism which denies the creative individual 
and exalts the muss ; so they attack every form 
of the doctrine of Marx, from extreme Left 
Communism to mild revisionism. But this 
alone will be fruitless, they maintain, until 
the “bacillus” which poisons the German 
blood and devitalizes the German spii'it has 
been destroyed ; and so a pitiless war, they 
believe, must be waged on Jews and their 
influence. These once removed, Herr Rosen¬ 
berg declares, it will bo possible to unite the 
working classes with tlic middle, classes, 
who have been destroyed by international 
capitalism, into a glorious whole from which 
the spirit of materialism and gain has been 
uprooted. German workers are never again 
to make the anti-national mistake of feeling 
more closely akin to the workers of other 
nations than to their own employers, it is 
on the foundation of a purified racial and 
national outlook that thc structure of Gorman 
culture and national life is to be rebuilt. 

Tuk Nkw Racjai. Policy 

The steadily sharpening crisis'of the last 
six years or more in Germany, the permanent 
and transient injustices of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the impassioned eloquence of 
Hitler have given rise to a far-reaching 
spiritual movement. Germans have written 
countUiss books, developing various aspects 
of national socialism and a holy war has been 
declared upon its enemies. The purely racial 
aspects have found pscudo-scicntific justifi¬ 
cation ; Germanists have been found to bless 
thc Nazi version of Dcutschtum, economists 
have exhumed Pri<*drlch List and developed 
ideas of national economic self-sufficiency 
under the awkward title of “autarchy.” Mean¬ 
time, the guiding spirits of the movement have 
maintained close touch with Italy and have 
given the Fascist movement there a careful 
scrutiny. Nevertheless, Hitler has never 
permitted any important changes in the Nazi 
programme, aud it stands today virtually as 
it did in 1920. 

Of the twenty-five points in the Nazi 
Scheme for recasting German society, seven 
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deal io whole or in part with eliiniimting 
the Jew and Jewish inlluouce j five deal 
with national and political aims and thirteen 
with social and econotnic principles. The 
first group has in the main bccfi put into 
operation, the second has been practically 
realized, whih' the third constitutes the niib 
of social policy which is likely to prove most 
difficult of achievement It is nece.ssarv to 
make cleai' at the outset the distinction 
between the platform, the «‘xtrojne measures 
taken during the height of the iinti-Semilic 
outburst and their very slight relaxation as 
indicated in the more recent dispatches. 
Th(‘se latter two are not easy to keep apart, 
but it may be said that Cabinet iwbnoiince- 
inents now tend to be a little more moderate 
than the actions and deeiarations of Nazi 
subordinates. 

The seven plunks of the programme that 
deal with Jews and otlu'r ^‘undesirable’' 
eh‘meutH in the Oermau racial and national 
commonalty ar<! as follows : 

IV. Only a membc'r of ouv own iK!Oj)lr 
(VolksKcnoase) may bGaoiiizeti. Oiir own pi’oitlc 
are onlv those of (German blood without n'f>;ar(I to 
confession; const(|iienlly, no .lew may be a rncmbci 
of onr people. 

V. Whoever is not a citizen may live in 
(lermany only as a jjucst and must be governed 
by laws relating to foreigners. 

VI. Only citizens have the right to decide on 
the leadership and laws of the Htatc. Wc, there¬ 
fore, demand that every public office, of wlmteAcr 
sort, whether in the Reich, ihts l^tates or the 
communes, be filled only by citizens. 

VII. Wc demand that the Stale assume the 
burden of providing working and living possibi¬ 
lities for its citizens. If it is not possible to feed 
the entire population, non-citizens must bo espollcd 
from the Reich. 

VIII. All further immigration of noii- 
(lerinans is to be stopped. Wc demand that all 
non-(lermans who have immigrated to ticrmauy 
since Aug. 2, 1914, be forceil to leave tlio Reich. 

XXIIl. W^e demand a legislative battle against 
deliberate political lies and their propagation 
through the press. In order to make possible 
the creation of a clerman press, wo demand that : 
(/) all editors and workers on newspapers which 
appear in the (Icrman ]angu.ige be members of 
our own people ; (ii) non-Oerman papers be 
required to seek the express permission of the 
Htate for publication ; (m) any financial participation 
or influences in a German newspaper by a non- 
German be forbidden by law and punished by 
confiscation of the paper as wdl as the immediate 
expulsion from the Keich of the non-German in 
t)uestion. 

Newspapers which work against the common 
good are to be prohibited. Such tendencies in art 
and literature as exert bad influence upon our 


national life are to be suppressed, and institutions 
which further such influences are to be closed. 

XXlVs We demand freedom for all rdigious 
sects in the State so far as they do not endanger 
its existence or work against the customs and 
morals of the German race. 

Tlie party as such represents, it is said, 
the |)oiiit of view of a positive Christianity 
without tying itself down to any particular 
form of coiife.ssion. It fights the spirit of 
Jewish materialism in and outside the people 
and is convinced that a lasting recovery of 
the German oiition can only rt'sult from the 
inner conviction of national and common 
good. 

'rilK, Jkw Nt)T Eahii.y AksIMIIATKI) 

The whole racial problem in Germany 
seems to centre round the fact that the 
German Jovvs have not become assimilated 
in Germany as they have, for instance, in 
England. In England the Jews think as 
national Englishmen ; in fact, ont there they 
have breonie completely absorbed in the 
English pc'oplc. There is a difference, 
however, between England and Germany that 
needs to be kept in mind, Germany is the 
transition station from Eastern Judaism, that 
is from Poland, Austria and Hungary, to 
We'stern Juda’sm, and oouse([uently, 
G(?rmany, after the Eastc'ru frontiers wen- 
opened lip by the Social-Democratic Govern¬ 
ment, reeeived the liff-raff’ of Eastern 
Judaism. Ami unfortunately thc-se people do 
not become easily assimilated in the nation 
that has extended to them its hospitality ; 
tlu-y always remain as an alien substance in 
the life of the iialinn. Though the Eastern 
Jews speak the language and adopt the 
customs ami habits of the German people, 
they seldom imbibe the German spirit and 
culture. Tlu-refore, Jews, not being of the 
the German people, easily carry on, so the 
(xermans say, propaganda against the nation. 

‘‘The Eastern -lews," declares Dr. Goebbels, 
“have created a desolating disorder in the 
field of the ])r- ss, films and of public opinion 
tinder the protection of Social-Democracy. 
All of this Wfis possible in Germany because 
of the freedom and hospitality given to them. 
If you will take into consideration first the 
corruption scandals, secondly the increase in 
the number of Jews tii the public life of the 
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countiy, and thirdly, the large number of 
public posts occupied by .lews, which in no 
way corresponds with the j)roportion of the 
Jewish clement to the population of Germany 
as a whole, then you will understand how a 
certain feeling of aversion on the part of the 
German nation towards Judaism has grown 
up.*' To make matters worse, Jews s(^reg^te 
themselves from the rest of the population. 
The prosperous Jewish business meu, for 
example, live in Berlin on the Kurfiirsteii- 
dam ; the poorer element of fludaism lives 
in the Grenadierstrassc. Such sections 
become definite Jewish quarters. 

CuvruKH or Oommi'nism Axti-Gki{m.\n 

PuOI'AOAXOA 

In those sections, for the most part, so 
the Germans say, the practical and iutelloc- 
tual organizations of the Communist ii\ovo- 
ment were estab]ish(*d. These un-German 
tendencies on the part of Jews have naturally 
aroused bitter feeling against them, and th(' 
government has only sought to direct this 
feeling into legal and in*opor)y regulated 
channels. To check growing trouble, it has 
also laid down the definite ]»ci'cciitag«' of 
positions which shall be occupied by the 
Jews in the legal and medical jn-ofessions. 
Llesentiug this anti-Semitic attitude of the 
German, Jews carried ou propaganda outside 
the State against Geruiany. And wlnm the 
German people came to know definitely that 
a large part of the atrocity cani])aign was 
being engineered by Gorman Jews, by men, 
they point out, like Ludwig, Einstein and 
Feuchtwanger, at that moment the hate and 
determination of the German people to defend 
themselves became active. The result of this 
feeling was the boycott of the Jew. 

If the govermuent had not st<q»pod in and 
taken the situation in hand at the ci’itical 
moment, legalized the boycott and steercfd 
it into organized channels, this feeling, the 
Germans say, would have • broken out among 
the nation at large and might have caused 
immeasurabh* damage. The Government 
control of the boycott helped to carry it 
through with unpai'alleled discipline. We arc 
now informed that the German nation is ready 
to leave this question in abeyance if Judaism 
will leave the German nation alone. To 


understand fully this complic.<ited problem, 
one must be able to differentiate between 
what had happened before the present 
Government took over power and what has 
taken ])lacc since, and also to differentiate 
between what inevitably emerged from the 
ppo]Je and what has been done by thcGovern- 
tn<‘nt itself. 

Thk .Nazi Bkhu.’K tiik B.\it of Wokld 

OlMXION 

Germany has had a revolution, -a revolu¬ 
tion wliicli would have probably resulted in 
ii heavy loss of human lives in other countries. 
On tim whole tin' recent Gorman revolution 
was bloodless ami peaceful. It cannot be 
denied that e.xeesses have happened ascrib • 
abb' to the (‘.\citomoiit of the masses at the 
upheaval. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that on the whole this revolution was blood¬ 
less and peaceful. Though the change in the 
government of tlie Tleich and in the adminis¬ 
tration of the States and cities was greater, 
vet it was weleoimjd more enthusiastically than 
the rev'olntion of November, 11)18. This 
reception could be accountc'd for by the fact 
that the German people themselves discredited 
the republic, in spite of the amazing German 
ri'covery under that Government, as they 
thought it was linked with the Treaty of 
Versailles and the moral stigma the war guilt 
clauses placed upon Germany. Even Hitler’s 
siKicess is due lai'gely to the craving of the 
Germans to e.xtricate themselves from the 
fetters imposed upon them at Versailles. 
When they are thus going through the pangs 
of a national rebirth, it is natural for them to 
take severe action against irreconcilable groups 
within the national fold. This feeling of anti- 
Semitism, therefore, appears to be an integral 
part of the national resurgence. 

Nevertheless, it is a great pity that the 
regmicration of the German nation should be 
so intimately linked up with race hatred and 
animosity. While it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand th(*. problem of an unassimilable element 
in national life, yet we must say that the 
present outbreak of evil passions among a 
large section of the German people wBl# as a 
memory, remain for a long time a blot on the 
record of a nation so proud of its high cultttt’e. 
Albeit, ifr is certain that world opinion will 
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give Bitier a fair show, sioco no government 
Cfua be properly judged when it is forming itself, 
lliat he used what anti-Semitic feeling he 
found in Germany to his political advantage 
in the past will not prevent recognition of 
hie efforts if he crushes hereafter at least, anti- 
Semitism as a governthent policy. The world 
is watching the development of Hitler’s poli¬ 
cies, and Germany will suffer in her world 
relations if Berlin consecrates officially aiiti- 
Jewish campaigns of a legal and economic 


nature. That is true not only because of the 
strength of Jewry in the world, but because 
democratic governments the world over have 
condemned anti-Semitism as something that 
has no proper place in modern civilisation. 
And so, exaggerated or not, the protests, 
which have been directed at the German anti- 
Jewish gioveinent by public opinion recently, 
can probably be written on the credit side of 
humanity’s ledger. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE BUDDHA IMAGES 
OF ORISSA AND JAVA 

By DEV^APRASAD GHOSH, m.a. 


T he predominance of Orissa as a centre of 
Buddhism and the great maritime activity 
of its people, in the 8lh century A. n., has 
been proved beyond doubt by Prof. Sylvain Levi. 
He has shown from Chinese Buddhist tex'^a that 
the Chinese Emperor I’e-tsong received in 79.5 A. j>. 
an autograph manuscript, containing the last 
section of Avnlamsak<i, from a Buddhist king 
called Subhakara-Kesorin (“who does what is pure, 
the lion’O of Wu-eh’a '(Uda-Crissa), through the 
monk Prajna^ a native of Kapisa (Afghanistan), 
who had settled in the monastery of the king of 
Wu-ch’a to study Yoga philosophy there, after 
having visited the sacred places and hnished his 
educational course in the well-known universities 
of northern India. “The biography of Prajna, 
written by a Chinese contemporary, shows that in 
those days Orissa was a great centre of Mahayana 
Buddhist learning as Magadha with its university 
of Nalanda.” Subhakara and his predcc.essor.s, 
belonging to tha Kara dynasty, under whose 
patronage Buddhist art and religion received a 
strong impetus in northern Orissa, were themselves 
devout Buddhists. 8uch significant titles as 
“Paramopasaka,” ‘Taramatathagata” and “Parama- 
saugata” are found to be associated with their 
names in the grants issued by them. * 

The recent explorations in Orissa by Rai 
Ramaprasad Chanda Bahadur, the late Superinten¬ 
dent of the Archffiological section of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta f and Prof. Haran Chandra 
(’hakladar§ of Calcutta University, have brought 
to light, the extensive ruins of a large and 
flourishing Buddhist monastery and University, 
covering the three remote ' hills of Lalitagiri 

* R. D. Banerii —af Orissa, Calcutta. 
1930. Vol. I., ,p. 147. 

t R. C^nda—Kxptoratiooe in Orissa, Mem of 
the Arch. Surv. of India, no. 44: Calcutta. lOJfO. 

8 H. C. Chakladar—“A great Site of Mahayana 
Baddhinrn in Orissa,” The Modem Jiepkte 
Aug., 1928. * 


(Naltigiri), Ratnagiri and Udayagiri of the 
Assia Range in the (!utta('k district. It has 
been identified with the great monastery of 
Puspagiri fPu-sie-p’o-k’i-li) visite^l by the famous 
(■hinese pilgrim in Odra (Wu-t’u) or northern 
Orissa in 7th century A. j). More than sixty 
years ago, a local Bengali officdal, Babu iChandra 
Sekhara Banerji, was responsible for discovering 
the important sites of Lalitagiri and Udayagiri. 
While another noted Bengali antiquarian, Rai 
Moninohan C'hakravarti, who was at one time 
the sub-divisional officer of Jajpur, first discovered 
Ratnagiri, about the higinnmg of the present 
century. 

.Apart from the intrinsic merit of the numerous 
sculptures from these sites, they cover an impor¬ 
tant and hitherto unbridged gap in the historical 
evolution of Indian art. During the Gupta period 
the artistic activity throughout the land was 
regulated, more or less by the plastic tradition 
snecially assocnatod with the Hamath school of 
Magadha. After the fall of the Imperial Guptas, 
however, this uniformity of style was disturbed 
and the various provinces began to develop local 
and indiviilual styles of thoir own, baaed on the 
Gunta technique. 'J’hus there grew up the Pallava 
and Rastrakuta styles in the south and the 
Ontral Indian, Orissan, Eastern Indian and 
Kashmir styles in the north. The vigorous 
school of Brahnianical art, which throve on the 
soil of Orissa, in the medieval period, from the 
8th to the 13th century, with its centres at Khiching, 
Jajpur, ('handoar, • Bbuvaneswar, Puri^ and 
Konarak, was hitherto unconnected with the 
parent stream of Gupta artistic impulse. The 
ruins of Lalitagiri, Ratnagiri and Udayagiri, 
provide this important but missing link. 

Homr Bitduiia FmtTRi'^s vrom the Hilus 

Among, the sculptures, the Buddha and 
Bodhisattva figures nr« undoubtedly the most 
remarkable. The Orissarr artist created .a Buddha 
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ima8:e of peculiar interest and characteristic 1<^ 
type. The earliest specimens* perhaps belonging 
to the Naitigiri group of Bodhisattvas,* ^ are 
marked by great simplicity, slimness and inner 
absorption. Their regular and well defined 
features greatly add to the impression of dignity 
and transcendental vision. 

The colossal image of the youthful Buddha, 
seated in the Blmndsparsa mudra, from Lalitagiri 
(Pig. 1), is one of the few enduring pieces fashioned 
by the chisel of the early mediaeval Orissan artist. 
It may be ascribed to the seventh century A. d. 
on stylistic grounds. The spiral locks of the 
head, which itself is abouto ne and a half feet in 
length, crowned by the UmiscL are smaller than 
usual. The delicately chiselled face is oblong 
shaped. By gracefully curving away the unusually 
long ear-lobes, the inevitable stiffness has been 
deftly avoided. Urna is prominently marked 
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Fig. 1. Buddha Touching Earth, Lalit^ri 

on the forehead. Straight slanting eyebrows, 
which define superficially modelled half-shut eyes, 
out8tret(d)ed in shallow curves, combined with a 
long-pointed nose and tightly compressed 
pouting lips, give an abiding impression of intense 
sprituiu force and determination, which all the 
terrors of Mara and the wiles of his daughters 
miserably failed to dislurb or destro;^ (Fig. 2). 
This remarkable head is joined to a leonine trunk, 
by a narrow neck and sloping shoulda^s. Of the 
hands, the left one rests on tlm lap, while the right 

* Chanda—Aid., pi. II, figs. 1,5 ; id. VI., figs. 1,3. 



Fig. 3. VajrMsna Buddlu Bhattaridca irom 
Cuttack Ilfoladot 
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characterized by severe plainness and utter lack 
of details, so concentrating the observer’s 
attention on the exquisitely rendered sensitive 
face, vibrating with divine pulsation. In spite of 
the comparatively Hat inodfAling, the litnos are 



Fig. 4. Colossal Ituddha head, lialnagiri 

slim, slender and extremely elongated. Confined, 
ns they are within a strictly trinngulhr frame, the 
tapering lines of the cn-ct symmetrical figure, 
specially emphasized by the spretiding legs and 
converging arms, .skilfully convey our vision up 
tow'aide the crowning member. The accidental 
absenm of the da-orated pedestal and the 
customary elabonrte backlab, as well the broad 
summary treatment of the tight clinging flesh, 
affords little scope for any pronounced interplay 
of light and shade ex<^epl th(( regions between the 
bust and the arms and around the face. But the 
sharp angular lines f)f the limbs greatly enhance 
the tense alertness of the exceptionally placid 
countenance. With the utmost economy of 
details, the artist has been happily smre^sfiil in 
obtaining the maximum graphic cfle(!t by a rare 
combination of strength and delicacy. Nobody 
can deny that the • simplicity and vigour of 
execution has endowed the image with a vital 
and mysterious significance of singular emotional 
appeal. 

The. Buddha represented^ in fig. 3, seated 
likewise, seems to bo a little later than the 
previous one. It sas more damaged. But the 
hackslab is intact'here. Although devoid of the 
usual paraphernalia of the throne, consisting of 
fantastic animals like Makara, Kirttimukha, 
Kinnara, Gaja-simha and other decorative devices 
which generwly accompany the post-Gupta and 
early medieval reliefs, specially in Eastern India, 


the extreme severity of the background is relieved 
by a pair of attendants and hovering Gandharvas 
which fiank the plain oval halo round the head. 
These secondary figu^, however, do not in the 
least affect ^ inspiring majesty and immobile 
serenity of the mmn image. It is also provided 
with a lotus pedestal. (fUmnriae in plastic 
(X>nceptioa and exe(‘ution, there Is no auttarial 
divergen<-e from the pre<-eiling idol. 

A colossal Buddha bead, severed from its 
trunk, lying on the top of Katnagiri under a 
spreading banyan tree, i.s undoubtedly one of 
the wonders of Imlian art. It measures .3' 8" by 
3' '1" and its amazing proportions can be guessed 
from the two accompanying Oriya boys (Fig. 4). 
.\s far as I know, this head has never been 
reproduced before. We .should notice that the 
treatment of the* eye is difleient from that of the 
foregoing Buddhas and is closely akin to the 
techni<)UO Allowed in the Sarnath Gupta Buddhas. 
By chamfering off the receding an-h, below the 
eye-brow, at sharp angles, the ex(|uisitely full 
l‘iidmuiiaUtxaliHhfiiia is delineated in a soft 
graceful convex, with elusive lights and shadows 



Fig. 5. Vajrasana-Buddha-Bhattsraka from 
Cuttack District 

playing around. Following the Gupta formula, 
again, great care has been bestowed on the 
delicately curling swMBtive lips, which bear 
striking re.semblance to the me^nt lips of the 
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BodhUattva statues from Lalitagiri. We' are 
unconsciously reminded of. the inspiring Dhyani 
Buddhas of Borobudur, Java, as we look at the 
massive grandeur, round smoothness, harmonious 
rythm and deep spiritual abstraction of this 
intriguing head. 

However, the air of elegancej which permeates 
die sculptures, described above, is notably absent 
in the examples belonging to the Bubse(}uent 
periods. The Buddhas of the 8th-9th centuries 
are comparatively heavy and coarse. The stela 



Fig, 6. Buddha iTouching Earth, Katiiagiri 

representing yajrasana-Buddba Bhattaraka from 
one of ^e :hills (Pig. 5) is more elaborate than 
the reliefs already noticed. Here, we find the 
high pedestal divided into two horizontd 
compartments. The lower one consists of a 
sunken panel carved with verti<*al figures. While 
the upper one contains double rows of lotus 
TOtals, upon which Buddha is sitting upright 
The backslab is flanked by two vertical mezes, 
each divided into three rectangular panels con¬ 


taining figures of Bodhisattvas. In between them, 
a novel decorative adjunct in the shniie of the 
hanging foliage of the Bndhi tree is introduced. 
Its drooping curve is happily rosponsetl iiy the 
elliptical halo which not only counterbalances the 
increasing sense of animation resulting from the 
crowded treatment of the baokslub an<l the 
pi'destal but visibly augments the prevailing 
sense of quiet re^tfulness of the image. Modell¬ 
ing gains in volume and roundness and an 
added strength is imparted to the face by 
stpiaring the jaw and tightening the thin com- 
pre.ssod lips, 

Subse<juently, in the !)th-l(»th centuries, the 
note of dignified composun' and austere simplicity 
pervading the foregoing sculptures is apparently 
disturbetl by (he predominance of luxurious, 
fantastic and agitated details (Fig. (>'. Although 
the contour of the fleshy body, informed by 


• '’it 

k 



P’ig. 7. Buddha from Borobudur 

voluptuous grace, becomes more elastic and 
swelling ; the treatment more soft and sensuous ; 
still the conspicuous an<l striking quality df the 
main image is carefully retained. But the 
palpable signs of creeping degeneration could 
not be checked for more than a century. 

PiiiouLiAK Treatment of Owssan Buddhas 

There are obvious indications to show tbftt 
the Orissan wtist was influenced, at least in the 
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medieval period, by Mngadban models of the 
Pole empire. If we compare the last Buddha 
from Batnaeriri with a contemporary Buddha 
fi^re from Magradha we may be struck by the 
frreat iconogrnphical resemWance, as suggested 
by Chanda. But a_ critical study will at once 
reveal that the idiom followed by the early 
medieval Orissan sculptor deviated from that of 
his northern contemporary to not a small extent 
The two reliefs may agree in details, more or 
less, but there is great divergence in general 
style. In the Orissan example, we are readily 
attracted by the monumental character _ of the 
image. This bold and vigorous conception and 
the general breadth of treatment is entirely 
lacking in the Magadhan specimen. Such 
notable sesthetic achievement is accom¬ 
plished by a simple technical process, vix,, the 
principal figures of the Orissa sjshool are often 
larger in proportion in relation to the stelae 
out of which they arc fashioned, than the reliefs 
of the rival school. Again, the utmost severity 
of conception of the main image, virtual absence 
of any clear indication of the wearing apparel and 
complete lack of folds of drapery, in contrast 
to the comparatively elaborate arrangement of 
dress in the Magadhan school, constitute the 
distinguishing features of the Orissa school. We are 
allowed to visnnlize the entire volume of the 
body and the flowing curves of the round 
tapering limbs, unhindered by any intermediaU' 
barrier. This rigorous severity and plainness 
of figure is complemented by a sense of rigidity 
and erectness of posture, which so happily 
contribute to the noble dignity and monumental 
quality of the images. Also, this peculiar cffec*t 
is further enhanced by the broad mass of 
severely plain body, sharply contrasting with 
the elaborately decorated background. 

Even the famous Gupta Buddhas of Samath 
whidi invariably served as the model for all 
subsequent attempts at shaping the Buddha 
image, in and outside India, are clearly marked 
by voluptuousness and sensuousness which prac¬ 
tically verges on effiminacy. The post-Gupta 
Buddhas of Bengal and Bihar could not escape 
this effete inertness. Although somewhat lacking 
in refined delicacy and suavity of modelling, here 
in Orissa, we are for the first time faced with 
somewhat different types. They are not merely 
comiimsBionate divine beings, but also pronounced 
ascetics, terse and forc.eful, with no trace of 
weakness or hesitation. These singular products 
not only bespeak profoundly spiritual or energis¬ 
ed experience but considerable nervous tension 
and concentration of force too, like the celebrat¬ 
ed Buddha of Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 


The Prototyi>x of JAVANfiSE Buodhas 
Such traits, as , also the peculiar types 
of halos round their heads, lead us to infer 
that the Javanese Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of 
Barabudur^ and Prambanam fStb-fith century 
A.D.^, which are distinguished by the same 
clarity and severity of conception, the same 
supreme spiritual fervour, the same remarkable 
monumental character and the same subtle 
sensitive modelling, may have as their prototype 
the Orissan Buddha of the early medieval era. 
Moreover, it is intorestiug to note that both the 
absolutely plain elliptic^ nimbus in high relief 
and the long ^ tapering pointed halo, either plain 
or fringed with flamboyant scrolls, are typical 
Orissan features. Its simultaneous occurrence in 
Javanese Buddhist works^ may connote something 
more than mere chance coincidence, i Figs. 7 and 8^ 
If we remember, in this connection, the brisk 
maritime and colonial activity of the people of 
Kalinga during the early medieval period ; the 
thriving Orissan port of Che-li-ta-lo (Charitrapura ?) 
which was the starting-point of sea-going 
vessels biund for the Far Eist ; the historical 
embassy of King Subhakara of Orisia to the 
Chinese Emperor Te-tsong ; the interesting fact 
revealed by Burmese texts that at one time 
Pegu in Lower Burma was known as Ussa 
(Odra Or Orissa) and old Prome as Sikset 
(Srik8hetra-.=Puri) ; as also the indelible impress 
of early medieval plastic language :of Orissa 
on some sculptures from Thaton ; and lastly the 
migration of a branch of the Sallodbhava dynasty 
of Kongoda (Ganjam district) to the Malay 
peninsula ; there is nothing astonishing in the 
revelation of certain marks of close affinity 
between contemporary Orissan art and the 
Mahayana Buddhist images of Sailendra art of 
middle Java. It is also highly probable that 
the softness luscious grace and sinuous 
rythm of the relief panels of Borobudur and 
Prambanam may be due to the influence, at 
least partly, of the same source, chracterized 
as it was in the 8th century, by an identical 
emphasis on heaviness, supple spontan¬ 
eous charm, and extremely elastic round curves, 
as illustrated particularly in some Buddhist 
products from the hill tracts in the Cuttack 
district and the Brahmantcal sculptures from the 
Parasuramesvara—Vaital Deul group of temples 
in Bhuvaneswar. The influence of pqst-Gupta 

S rovinctal schools of Pala and Paliava upon 
ailendra art has already been established, out 
the present series of remarkable discoveries of 
Buddhist sculptures, ascribed to Ae Karas of 
Orissa, help to clarify some perplexing 

problems of the most glorious chapter of the 
artistic history of ancient Java. 



INDIA AND ITALV-A PLfiA 
CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 

By P. N. ROY 


N ational rivalries aro keen now-a- 
days, keener than ever before, but 
at the same time the need for 
cultivating relationship with neigh¬ 
bouring and distant nations is also felt all the 
more keenly. It seems to be a contra¬ 
diction, but it is not so if we consider the fact 
that it arises from the spirit of national self- 
dofemio as well as national self-expansion. 
So far as isolation means death and expansion 
means life, a nation on the ascendant or that 
wants to be on the ascendant, must try to 
approach other nations, in obedience to this 
law of life, not only through politics, but 
also through art, literature and general culture. 

The cr\' for fellowship is, therefore, now 
common ; and not a few are the international 
institutes and societies that already exist and 
are being established for promoting human 
and national relationship. 

We ill India know the tragic consequence 
of the isolated life that we lived through the 
different ages of o.ur history. We are too pain¬ 
fully aware of the handicaps on our national 
progress that we ourselves have imposed as a 
result of our delib(‘rate disconnection from the 
early days of our history with the external 
world. We have a civilization that is the 
most singular in the world, and it must be 
admitted that this singularity or uniqueness is 
due to-'its comparative freedom from external 
influences; but at the same time who is so 
blind as not to obser^^e that oar historical 
position today is also to a large extent due to 
this ? 

India lived in a tower of ivory, absorbed 
iii her mystic dream, forgetful of the forces of 
life that were at work outside her own 
coniines, and is now paying the penalty for it. 
These forces of life scaled over her mighty 
natural barriers and because of her unpre¬ 
paredness to meet these forces, produced 
material wretchedness and political vicissi¬ 
tudes. 
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For centuries we have suffered froiil 
material wretchedness and political vicissi¬ 
tudes and now, at lastj there seems to have 
conic upon the nation the consciousness, 
though still not very widely spread, of this 
material and political condition, as a result of 
which a feeble effort is being made to amelio- 
rate it. I say feeble effbrt, because, consider¬ 
ing the extensiveness of national decomposi¬ 
tion, the effort to arrest the progress of 
putridity and to restore the sinking vitality of 
the nation, cannot as yet be said to be ade- 
(piate, notwithstanding the noble self-sacrifice 
and the heroic courting of the utmost suffering 
by many. 

But the new orientation is there. The 
hopeful sign of reaction is there. At this 
time what is neceasar}' along with other tilings 
for the uplift of the nation, is tiie growth .,of 
men and societies that would devote them- . 
selves to the study of the laws that govern 
the growth and decay of national abrogates 
to the study of the forces of life that kre at 
work all the world over and tiiat might do ^ 
harm or good to us and to help in the spread¬ 
ing of such ideas and activities that mi^t be 
conducive to the health of the nation. 

Of all the countries that are making the 
new civilization, Italy is the one which can 
teach India a great deal. When I say this, I 
do not in the least suggest that India can 
learn nothing from other nations. Not at 
all. There are qualities among the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Teutons which are worthy of 
being imitated by India. The Slave also may 
give something to India. What 1 tnean Is 
this—that there is a great deal of eimilSr^ 
between the historical evolution, the poHtSoid 
destiny of India and Italy, the two counfriei . 
might be said to be friends in ndefoiitiiaes,'—.. 
the misfortune of foreign subjugatioii is 
now over in Italy but that etill eontihuoe ^. % 
India, the misfortune of 8nb}a|adloia to : 

craft, the misfortune of pkromialtem vf! 
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petty provincial jcalousios and nvalricR which 
it prodncos and many other email or big 
miefortunee which it ia urcIchs to reiterate, 
and Italy might teach India how to get rid of 
theae misfortunes. In these sense Italy is the 
only country the study of whose history and 
political institutions might be of real service 
to India. 

Lot us take a panoramic view of the 
history of Italy. We see the brightness of 
Borne illuminating the centuries of pn* and 
])nat Christian history all over Europe. To 
Home belonged the s])iritual and intellectual 
leadership of entire Europe for centuries and 
ail the nations of Kurope lived cheerfully 
by a culture that had come from tluTe. 
Rome conquered other nations and gave th(' 
conquered its own culture and institutions, 
which the subject nations accepted and aji- 
preciated notwithstanding the poHticnl 
submission to Rome. As G. K. (Iiesterton 
in his book, The Remrreeiimi of Rome, says : 

They were no more ashamed of it than 
Americans are ashamed of being white men 
from Europe, rather than black men from Africa 
or red men from America. They wore no more 
insulted by it than a Christian is insulted by 
the existence of the Holy Land, ft was something 
admitted and admire<l. 

Even when Romo was Christianized, the 
Christian religion was given a catholic 
character by Rome and Rome became the 
reli^i^ fountain-head of Europe. Next to 
the pply'land, Rome was the greatest centre 
of jpii^rimage for all the religions people in 
Christendom. But then the Latin disciplini* 
which had maiiitained the supremacy of Rome 
was broken and Italy became a prey to com¬ 
paratively less cultured invaders from the 
north who,, hbwever, duo to the wonderful 
assimilating genius of the Latin people, were, 
in course of time, absorbed by it into its own 
national organism. Then followed the rise 
of the communes, a sort of fragmentary brilli¬ 
ance for Italy, fragmentary, because there was 
no national centre of unity where the brilli¬ 
ance could be focussed and from where it 
could be reflected over the entire country, 
Then followed the marvdilous period of the 
Reqaisj^noe and along with it the subjection 
pf ^ foreign domination beginiiing from 
1492 ji^isd lasting till 1870, the year of the 
completion of Italian unity:. 

t, ■ 


The heroic fight which Italy put up to 
get rid of the yoke of foreign subjugation is 
well known. Italy rose again uod<T the 
leadership of men like Mazzini, Garibaldi 
and Cavour to march forward along the path 
of civilization and so in Italian history the 
struggle for independence which she made 
is known as the Risorgimento. From the 
Risorgimento to Fascism, from Mazzini to 
Mussolini, there has been continuous 
progress, through ups and downs of course, 
of nation-building, and Italy has again assert¬ 
ed her supremacy by giving to the world a 
new social system in the corporative State 
and a personality who is himself an embodi¬ 
ment of yonthfnl energy aud who has made 
the old languid nation again vigorous and 
young. 

Let us take a panoramic view of the 
history of India. The early centuri<^s of 
Indian history are filled with the light of 
Vedic civilization. Then comes the illumina¬ 
tion of the great Lord Buddha and this 
illumination gradually spreads all over India 
and then crosses the confines of the country— 
and adorns the entire f'xtreme cast with a 
new spiritual beauty. To India comes 
piigiinis from beyond the seas and mountains 
to make their Jives sublime by looking at the 
new illumination at its source and marvellous 
institutions of education and culture grow 
and develop all over the country. Th<!n the 
light dies and the spiritual expansion of India 
is contracted and limited to its own bound¬ 
aries and th(- country falls a victim to barbar¬ 
ous invasions from the north. The first 
invaders were very soon absorbed by the 
country’ so that no distinction between the 
invader and the invaded remained. But soon 
came invaders who refused to be absorbed 
by the country, on the contrary who tried to 
impose th<‘ir own i*eligion and customs on 
it. They made India their home but could 
not forget the traditions of the countries 
from wberei; they had come, so that their 
domination tias virtually felt by the people 
native to the land like a foreign domination. 
The fall, one after another, of the Hindu 
Powers of the time in their straggle with the 
new-eotners is an instmice of historical 
inevitability ^nd r^ekls the depth of uatiuad 
degradation during wluoh the country chan^ 
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hands like a toy till it oltifnately came to tho few England-rotoi^Qed men' who formed an 
hands of oup present rulers. ^ association for Oonstitutionai agitation fot the 

Our condition now is like that advancement of the country on European 
of the Italians during the centuries that lines. And now also, after about half a 
followed the Renaissance. • Makers of a centuiT of the movement, wc cannot way that 
civilisation in the East like the Italians in we have been able to discover any raison 
the West, we are now not sufficiently capable d’efir of our agitation apart irom that of 
of any new effort and efficiency, and while physical and economic emancipation. When 
Italy has emerged bright and strong out of we fight for liberty, we do not do so in order 
obscurity and gloom, we are still fumbling to live according to the modes of our history 
in the dark to find a window or a door to and civilization but to emulate other oatioue 
emerge out of the suffocating atmosphere of in becoming Europeanized, at least in part, 
political inferiority into the free sphere of I know very well that the first beginners 
autonomy. of our freedom movement uttered the names of 


There is a difference between the Italian Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour with frequency, 
fight for independence and our fight for and took not a little delight to quote from the 

freedom. Along with the political fight for writings and sayings of these great men., 

independence, Italy developed, through her Young Italy for a time became the ideal of 

poets, philoHOj)hers and men of thought, the Young India. But th<‘ spult of Italian raove- 

hha of liaHanity ,—the idea that the Italian meot was not understood by those beginners, 
national mind had a distinct mould and that They only saw tho sight of the overthrow qf 
this mould must b<‘ preserved at ail costs by foreign rule by Italy and they were stupefied 
cultivating the traditions of the country and at the achievement, but they did not kpow 

by developing in the nation the historical from wlir-re Italy derived the herculean 
consciousness. So the Italian fight was not strength of performing this feat—they did not 
mcr<'ly a light for political freedom but. was know where existisd her moral centre of 
also a question of rebuilding a civilization, action. Had they done so they would .have at, 
It was not merely a (|uestion of physical once made an effort to make a profound .study 
emancipation but also a cjuestion of refindiug of Indiau history to discover our spiritual 
of the real self of the nation and its spiritual physiognomy and to find tho moral centre of 


reassc'rtion. This idea of Italianity was 
em]>hasized by Vico, Cuoco, Gioberti and 
Spaventa and in onr day it has been deve- 
lopt;d by Croce and Gentile, Mus.solini, 
Malaparte and other Fascist writers. 

But ill our fight for freedom wc have not yet 
been able to find or establish a moral centoe of 
action where the source of motion may reside 
and whence movement may spread to all its 
parts as from the centre to the circumference. 
Our fight is not accompanied with any keen 
sense of the historic past of the country. We 
have not as yet found a philosopher to 
interpret our movement in terms of our 
spiritual necessity and to set an ideal before 
us or to aid us in finding a moral centre 
of our action. Oar freedom movement has 
not been a thing of the soil, it has developed 
like a grafted thing, R is like a baby that is 
bottle-fed and nqt nourished upon tiie mother's 
miiyc> because it was born not out Ol a nation- 
led foiil in agony,.;biit ont of !%e of a 


motion for the nation. But our leaders, 
instead of going to gather tlie roots of ludiait 
history, went to pluck the tlowers of EhgUsh 
politics and to adorn themselvi's wi^ 
ilowers. Hence it is that our fighf' for 
freedom is not really a fight,, but a poiilibal 
game. It is not the case of a nation setiang .. 
out to r(‘-fiad its lost self, but of pcrlitieal 
parties trying to snatch power from the Goyeirii- v 
ment. In this game the real awakening pCij^ - 
of the nation has only been slightly touched.. ' 
It is a defect of our national tnovotnih^ ; 
and, according to me, to remedy this. ,d«ff^: ; ■ 
India of 1Q33 may, with profit, look 
through the corridors of tune>,.iat*.,i^;.'';j.i 
birth, a hundred years ago, of die 
movement of Italy to the spirit , of wbddk rwill';■ 
Italians of today have- also reternedTrtvip!^'^ 
the Risorgimeuto. Mazzini'jAnd. .v| 

Young ItcUy a.tp not out' 


There is ample food fer 
of today in the writiipl^ i 
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thoughi-kaders the BiHorgimento. Indians 
OSH Wrn from them how to hold their 
lodisaism as a solemn trust, not for them¬ 
selves alone but for humanity. 

But there are other things as well which 
India can learn from Italy. 

One of the pressing problems of present- 
day India Is the form of Government that we 
should have. The leaders of the country arc 
oommitted to the idea that we should have 
democratic institutions and party-form of 
government. This at once shows that India 
is still governed by the nineteenth century 
ideas and honestly believes that in them is 
contained the panacea for all the ills from 
which the nation is suffering and is ready to 
go through all the sad and bad experiences of 
^e democratic and liberal government without 
trying to learn from the experience of others. 
But it is to be carefully considered 
whether the liberal form of government is 
really suitable for India. In all countries 
where tiie democratic and liberal form 
of government exists, the great historical 
incident to be noticed today is the 
decay of Parliament. We are witnessing the 
events and hearing the reasons for which the 
world is gradually discarding the democratic 
ideals—first Italy, then Germany, and now 
also America. France is also on the verge of 
a revolution that m%ht throw her on the same 
rimk Italy and Germany. While the 
world is moving fast towards a new civili/a- 
tioQ^, a new social order, a new form of 
governments for India it is backwardness and 
stupidity to ding to the half-discarded ideas 
and to be enamoured of sooial forms that are 
rapidly vanishing, particularly when democra¬ 
tic libmialkxnj as practised for over a century, 
wUi only enhance tiie tendency to lethargy 
and endless disoussion, the spirit of division 
and sub-division that is only too developed in 
India and that is inherent in the Indian social 
system. With our numerous castes, sub¬ 
castes, and communities, we have already the 
ground prepared fmr many parties and the 
parliamentaiy fonn of government will only 
favour and accentuate the growth of many 
more parties that will come into clrah with 
one m^bther oansing the frequent change of 
gov^tmnent at the odst of the development of 
the nation al a ifhole. 


The dire necessity for India is the growth 
of a party that would be nation-wide, that 
would be the nation itself, that would 
gradually transform itself into or become 
identified with a state that would be the 
symbol of the nation, the expression of the 
hopes and aspirations of the nation, the 
means of reali;!ing the inner self of the 
nation. India requires discipline, unity, 
authority, strength. All these she can learn 
from Fascist Italy. From Fascist Italy she 
can learn how to fight the virus of 
communism, communalism, provincialism, how 
to remedy the injustices of capitalism and 
harmoni^isc the interests of different classes 
of society, how to make tradition a living 
force, how to promote and maintain national 
constructive action, how to promote the 
reform of the state on corporative basis so 
that justice might be done to all, how to 
awaken in the country a spirit of collabora¬ 
tion and discipline, of zeal and patriotic 
realism, how to protect and defend national 
agriculture as the essential basis of the 
economy of the countiy, and how to 
encourage athletics and every other form of 
sport for improving the physique of the race, 
how to induce the people to go back to the 
land and to protect the villages from 
decadence. 

The world now stands between two 
civilizations—the one that is dying and the 
one that is being born. India also stands 
today at the parting of the ways. One cycle 
of her movement for regeneration and 
re-orientation is complete. It had its birth in 
the nineteenth century ideas, it has its tragic 
death, with the end of the Gandhi movement, 
in the nineteenth century ideas. Before she 
begins her second cycle of movement, the 
task for India is to form a new attitude in 
the face of her many problems. She must 
leave books—bookish philosophy, bookish 
politics—aside and look at the animating 
ideas and thq consequent significance of the 
facts that are' before us in the great book of 
present-day history. India must now 
generate a new morid activity, based on her 
calm contemplation and study of these ideas 
and facts, an activ^ ^at must will according 
to some ideid. lidb notsay that the ideal 
mnat necessarily <be tideen from the Itsliah 
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example^ but Italy today certainly can give 
India the spirit of willing according to some 
ideal, because Italy is trying to realize itself 
through an incessant process of creative 
activity and has accomplished the di6Scult task 
uf brining into existence a state that is an 
ethical substance and is the supreme 
mamfestation of the energetic will of the 
luttion. Democratic babbling must cease in 
India and India must also develop her will. 

I conclude this article with a quotation 
from a discourse by Mussolini made recently 
in Cunco. The words were meant for 


Italians but they apply equally and fittingly 
to India : 

Six thousand years of history teach that it is 
necessary to be strong, because only the strong am 
respected, only the stnmg can impose their 
personality on hnends as well as foes ; only the 
strong arc capable of realizing in the world the 
id(»l8 of justice and bounty,... In the inter¬ 
national held only power well employed ooqtributcs 
to the increasing development of civilization; 
weakness serves nothing and creates condidons 
dangerous for civilization itself, encouraging the 
brutal pretexts and egoism of adversaries. 

Uome 

20. 8. ;?:5 
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I N a special article on India in the Mmidmlcr 
flmnlkni of October 10, 1932, the writer 
remarked on Mr. Gandhi as follows: 

“But, as the last Bonnd Table Conference 
showed, his (Gandhi’s) own idea of government 
is anarchy. He has no faith in any form of 
legal or military compulsion and he has scant 
rApect for the institution of property. To nego¬ 
tiate with sneh a man about the financial and 
military arrangements necessary for the defence 
of India would seem to be futile.” 

I have since read the speeches of Mr. Gandhi 
at the R. T. C. once more, and I am afraid that 
this statement could not bo substantiated. 
Speaking in the Federal Structure Committee on 
November 17, 1931, Mr. Gandhi said about 
defence : 

“ft should be the proud privilege, the proud 
duty of Britain now to initiate us in the mysteries 
of conducting our own defence. Having clipped 
our wings, it is their duty to give ns wings where¬ 
by we can fly even as they fly.” 

On the same day replying to a question of 
Lord Kankey, he said ; 

“I have not asked for the withdrawal of the 
British troops. I do not think there is one 
sentence in my remarks to that cft’ect, and if I 
did utter a sentence of that character, I should 
like to withdraw it.” 

About financial obligations we read in another 
speech: 

am poBitivef|thatIthe Britkh people do not 
want to settle upon^ndia^a^single burden that jt 
should not Intimately bear, and 1 am here on 
bebudf of the Oongressl'to detSixa that the 
OoDf^ would ;.nBvw thiak of rupudiataag a 


single claim or burden that it should justly dis¬ 
charge. Tf we are to Uveas an honourable nation 
wormy of commanding credit from the whole 
world, we should pay every farthing of legittmate 
debt with our blood.” 


Then about landlords: 


“There has been no desire on the part of the 
Congress to dispossess the landlords of their posses¬ 
sion, but to act as the trustees of their tenants. 
I pride so much that the landlords should be 
their candidates or representatives.” 

“If you can convince me and show me that t^ 
(congress claim is inimical to the interests of the 
dumb mUlioDS, I will personally revise H. I am 
open to conviction.” 

Finally, whenever he spoke about the Prinoes, 
he spoke with great consideration and politenm; 
for instance, on October 23rd, he made *’a 
humble but fervent appeal” to them th^ thoy 
should “come forth with some scheme wherei^ 
their subjects also may feel that though 
were not directly represented at this table, 
voices will adequate expression through 

these noble Princes themselves.” 

In the plenary session he made a pcar^lltt 
appeal to the Prime Minister, in ihe courtto of 
i^ich he said: 


“There is ample room for compromise; M,h- 
friendship that I crave for...I donm i'iah^^' 
break the bond between England aad Inant, , ;=hqt 
I want to transform that slavmy 
freedom, freedom for my country.”. 'iV,; ’ 

One may or may not agree]Swi^:«il^|li|^ 
Mr. Gandhi smd, but I emmot sui»' 
uniter of the artttile m the I 
could have nrived at 



THE INTERNMIONAL MONETARY SITUATION 

By ABANl MOHAN KITBAKI, m. a. 


Monktaby Hiswiiy of l029-3il 

T 'HE present economic depression began with 
, the WaU Street Stock Exchange collapse of 
1929 which is very well known. It is also 
well known that America had become a 
of gold at the expense of the rest of the world as a 
result of tihe abandonment of the gold standard by 
the Continental countries during the \\ ar and tn 
J.ayment of W.r Bep 

the 


tions. During the second half 
Federal Reserve system wantetl to ease 
world monetary stringency by oooo'iraging ion 
money rates in New York which led to a boom 
in the ^prices of securities, an event totally un¬ 
foreseen by the Federal Reserve authorities. Jhe 
attempt of the latter to check the boom by 
enforcing high bank rates reacted unfavourably 
on the K^st of the world. The rates for cml 
money in the IT, 8. A. rose to such an ' 

dented scale that there was an inflow of got 
to America which bankers in the rest of tbe 
vrorld tried to resist by high 
Additional strain was put upon the gold stocK 
of the world by the ik jure stabilization of the 
fi^o in 193K which . neceasitateil mcreased/«/• 
muitu bolding of currency -m r ranee, ine 
pmicy of dear money which these events 
engendered m^e the world monetary situation 
exi^mely panicky, a situation which destroyed 
1^ ieeHng of confidence and security required 
by ;iK)iSj|Uwar t^e and industry. The economic 
aepin^lon was,thus ushered in m 

Upon the ^ects of the economic depession 
have been superimposed those of the intcrna- 
tiohal monetary crisis. Since June, 1991, most 
obtthbd^s of the world have gone on the gold 
.standard.' At present only five countries are on 
tha gold standard, mx., |'rancej 
BSlgltim mnl Switzerland, which together form 
the “gold group.” Post-war monetary conditions 
show the causes of this (U^dr. 
return to gold was a wholly unci^ordinated 
movement and in most cases there was divergent 
between the purchasing power parity and the 
rate of exchange at which the ^it 

was stabUited. Secondly, 

IMte and RwanUions could not be ma de m 

terms of gobfis owing tu the 

tariffs, artl this reimlted in 

goM amongst ^e gold countow. ThWl^ 

dur^ 1929^ ^ere a g^t fail ^ 

■whiSi necessitated ;je4tt<5twns 9® 

;a polfey epidd not : he earned, . oy 


which include orgfunized Trade Unions, inter¬ 
national pools, price-agreements, etc,, as these 
make the economic structure of society extre¬ 
mely inelastic. Moreover, the fall of prices 
greatly increased the burden of the debtor 
countries which could only meet their coinmit- 
iTients by reborroiving. But America, the 
chief creditor country, was itself turned into a 
debtor country during the Stock Exchange 
Boom of 1929 and thus there was no way left 
for the debtor countries to maintain their inter¬ 
national balance of payments by reborrowing. 

Ckisis in tiih Continunt 

In June, 1991, the assets of the Austrian 
Uredit Anstalt wore revalu^ and it was found 
that the famous banking institution was insolvent. 
The assets consisted largely of credits to 
industries and securities which, like most securi¬ 
ties throughout the world, had lost much of 
their value. A short-term advance was seeurM 
from the Bank of England but it could not bo 
renewed. The news of the failure of the Uredit 
Anstalt impinged upon the world, says Sir 
Arthur Salter, like that of the murder of the 
Archduke at Sarajevo on the eve of the War. 
There was a rush to withdraw short-term balances 
from the Continental countries, especially 
^rniany, and the (German Government was 
compelled to declare a banking moratorium of 
several days, and bring most of the banks under 
its control. The storm-centre shifted from place 
to place and soon reached England. 

Crisih in England 

On September 21, 1931, England, went ofl 
the gold standard. After the war both London 
and New York have become the depositaries of 
the short-term funds of many countries. The 
liabilities of London to other countries in this 
respect greatly exceed its assets in the shape 
of sterling acceptances. That the position^ of 
London was tnus vulnerable was recognized 
even, before the crisis, for example, by Ae 
Macmillan iUommittee, the statistics published 
by whi(i were to some extent an eye-owner to 
continontal hankers with huge short-term bailees 
in London. But even the unbalanced position 
of London would not have forced England off' 
the gold standard but for certain deydopmei^ 
of tfia domestic aititetion and the epris on the 
Ooriliaent which r .raibted unfavpumbly; "pn, the 
dpmeptfc ' >1^#: I The . 
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by granting credit to the amount of fi4,000,00(» 
to the Austrian National Bank. But, as the 
report of the May Committee showed, the National 
Budget was itself unbalanced and credits to the 
extent of £ 130,000,000 had to be rai^ in the 
U. S. A. and France for the protection of the 
pound. The Government had also acted un¬ 
wisely in neglecting the economy plan of the 
May Committee and in not dealing with the 
question of unemployment benefit on the lines 
suggested by the Royal Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance. The “culminating 
point” was the news of the Naval Mutiny which 
made ^ the Continent believe that the British 
executive was powerless. There was a rush on 
the part of foreign bankers to withdraw their 
balances in London ; more than £200,(XKJ,0d() 
was withdrawn in about three months (.July 
to September, 1931). The abandoment of the gold 
standard by England was followed by other 
parts of the ;British (5ommonwealth—India (the 
rupee being linked to the paper pound at 1« 6f/), 
Australia, (Canada, South Africa and all the 
(Colonies. The Scandinavian countries and Japan 
also followed suit. 

CmSKM IN THK U. S. A. 

'Pile U» S. A. wont oft the gold standned in 
Starch, 193:i, au event, apparently the least 
expected, judging by the huge gold holdings of 
the IT. S. A. The explanation offeretl is one 
of a panicky intern'al monetary situation—the 
hoarding of currency by the public, the 
“freezing” of bank assets and the consequent 
failures galore of _ local banks. These failures 
are not uncommon in a period of steeply falling 
|)riccs, specially in the case of the shaky hanking 
sy.stem . of the U, S. A., There was also an 
attempt on the part of foreigners to withdraw 
short-term balances in New York. But there is 
another explanation of the crisis offered by 
suspicious critics, narady, that the decision of 
the U. S. A. represents a triumph of the British 
monetary policy which has compelled the U.S.A. 
to follow the path of the external depreciation 
of her currency to withstand the competition of 
England or gain the temporary bounty on 
exports which such a policy promises. The 
present inflationist policy of Roosevelt—or a 
policy of .“reflation,” if it is more significant— 
shows that thera were also other important aims 
in view. Of.this,, more as we proceed. 

Tentativs Measitres , 

To remedy , the monetary crisis of 1929-33 
several tentative efforts have been made from 
time to time. We shall see whether or not they 
have borne any fruits. 

The Hoover MoRATownM 

In the third week of Juhe, 1031, Frasident 
Hooyer proposed that fhera be a 

su«g[>eiiSion for one year of all intw>GtjnrerameQtal 
paS^m^ta. The proposal wat wi^y with 


relief and a ^nse of esciape from the grave 
risk of imminent dmster which was then 
brooding over the Continent. But the optimism 
generated by the proposal was almost destroyed 
by the baigaining of France which insisted on 
receiving at least the “unconditional annuity" 
from Germany. The proposal as finally agreed 
to was as follows : 


(»■) “The payment of inter-< rovernmental debts is to 
be suspended froiii July 1, 1931, to .Tune 30, 1932, 
Hi) •‘The (ierman (Jovernment is to ctmtinue tile 
payment of the uncondiiional annuity; but the 
French Government agrees in So far as it'is 
concerned that the payments tiius made by 
(iermany shall be inve.sted by the Bank m 
International Settlement in guarantee<] bonds of 
the German railways. 


The modification of the original proposal and 
the delay in its acceptanco destroyed the 
confidence which was necessary to the safety of 
the continental' banking systems, especially, to 
that of Germany. As there was a rush to 
withdraw foreign balances from Germany, the 
Government had to declare a moratorium, /.c,, 
stoppage of payment by the banks. 

fiubsequently there was a Prime Ministers’ 
(inference in London. Tho “standstiH” arrange¬ 
ment was made according to which the bankers 
who had given short-term advances to Gerraahy 
agreed to renew them till the end of FebAjary, 
1932. To strengthen further the financial 
position of Germany^ the general condition of 
her foreign obligations wa.s examined by a 
Committee at B.ssle the recommendations of 
which were given due consideration' at the 
Lausanne t'onference. 


The Ex(!if.\N(iK Et)irAM7.ATroN AiitiouXT 


The account was (U'eatefl on .Tuly 1, 1|«2, 
by the English FinancH) Act of that year.' vhiph 
gave the Government the power to buy aiid. ahU 
foreign exchange within a limit of £175 milUoha. 
Its object is to smooth out the fiactoations ,lp:j 
external value to which the paper pimnd.iii 
particularly liable. It has proved a deti^ri^t 
to the activities of speculators who are uxultim 
to forecast tho state of the . future exchanges pa 
an andysis of existing tendencies. The afete 
the Account puts a definite limit to the'deti^, 
of its operations as is seen from the hig. dotliin<^ 
ward movement of the sterling in OetPb^, 
which, it ia said, was beyond] the poiger of i 
Account to arrest. But it is fair to,add 4i^ 
the Account has not escaped the aus,., ‘ 
it has concerned itself more wifh 
appreciation of the rtOTling ’ thaijt' 
depreciation and has 'allied itse^ ‘ ' 
like tiiiiff's witii the object of 
retarding imports, and ^ireVan^k tW 
movement nf funds. Exefaa^T' 
been adopted in many Genlw^^ I 
Bouth Anaerfofo 
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The Lausannk Oonfkbesck 
Aa in .tune, 1932, the Hoover Moratorium 
Was ^ing to expire tho Kurop^ Powers 
aBfMim hleri at Lausanne to arrive at a 
s^tdement regarding Herman Reparations in 
ty interests of the recovery of the trade 
and industry of the world. Xt was evident, 
in view or the depression in Germany, 

that die burden of Rewrations must be reduced 
almost to nothing. But the proposals of the 
creditor countries contained a hitch, namely, the 
so-called “escalator” clause which provided that 
die figure of Germany’.H future payments (l>e it 
never more negligible than the fi^re at which 
it was fixed at that time) should bo subject to 
modification in the light of such revision as 
might be effecteti of the payments due by the 
Allies to the IJ. 8. A. Gennai^, on the other 
hand, wanted an annulment of Part H of the 
Treaty of Versailles (»>., the Reparations Section, 
which includes an article ascribing the “War 
Guilt” to Germany) and claimeu equality of 
status with regard to armaments. It was mainly 
due to sheer force of circumstances diat at last 
the Lausanne Act was evolved out of the conflict. 
Article I runs thus : 

‘The German Government shall deliver to the 
Bank for IntemiUional Settlements German 
Government 5 per cent, redeemable bonds to the 
amount of three milliard leichmarks gold of the 
prraent standard of “weight and fineness.” 

The annual payments by Germany were thus 
reduced to a nominal amount—about one-tenth of 
the payments prescribed in 1929 by the Young 
Plan and the Hague Agreement. Germany was 
also granted a moratorium of three additional 
years. The Allies were too cautious to abolish 
tonhaUy the “War Guilt” article. Germany 
had to be content with the preamble, the key 
jih^Wes of which are that the Lausanne Act “will 
bompieteiy put mi end to reparations” and that 
the Act was to “create a new order, permitting 
the eBtablishment and development of confidence 
between the nations in a mutual spirit of recon¬ 
ciliation, co^boration and justice.” The settle¬ 
ment thus arrived at, though no less than an 
achievement as &r as it went, was not however 
unconditional even without.the “escalator” clause, 
because it was not to be ratified until there was 
a oorresponding settlement in the matter of 
Europe’s War Debts to America. 

Roosevelt’s Legislation * 

In^ March, 1933, President Roosevelt took up 
ofiSce in the midst of the crisis in the U. 8. A. 
and htinied thro^h the Congress a series of 
laws which have virtualH mB4e him an “infla¬ 
tionist” dictator. The Emergency Bankmg Act 
has empowered the President to take conti^ol of 
National Bonk^ to demand the delivery of gold 
hoBids ana to iraue emm^enev cuirency. The 
Farm Relief Act with its ‘^Innation amendment” 
has been paseed at the initiative of the President 


with the “definite objective of raisiog . commoditj^ 
prices to such an extent that those who bonrOwed 
will on the average be able to repay money with 
the same kind of dollar which.they borrowed.” 
Under this Act the Federal Reserve Board has * 
become merely an agency of the Treasui^. 
Another Bill has been passed providing: for the 
enlistment of a “civilian army’ of ‘260,000 men. 
These men, voluntarily enlisted and organised 
in camps under the command of army officers, f 
will be fed, clothed and housed by the Govern* ■' 
ment and employed chiefly on aflbrestation. This 
policy of Roosevelt has been dubbed a policy of 
“reflation’ inasmuch as it aims at regaining the 
price level which prevailed before the trade 
depression. It is thus believed to be free from* 
the odium which attaches to a polic]^ of deliberate 
“inflation.” We shall see the impact of this 
policy on the ill-fated World Economic 

Conference. * 

The Would Egonomk; Coneebunck • 

In .June, 1933, the World Economic Confer¬ 
ence assembled in London amidst an atmosphere 
of buoyant optimism. Indeed, it was felt that 
the only chance of recovery from the slough of 
the depression lay in the evolving of a workable 
programme of economic activities for the whole 
world. Yet the Conference had to adjourn from 
.July 27, inasmuch as to the continental delogatae, 
to whom Btablization of the leading exchanges of 
the world was a “condition precedent” to any 
other agreement, the first mess^e of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt to the Conference, dated .July .3, appeared 
to be no less than a coup df (jran to all possible 
international agreements. The' memorable message 
revealing as it does clearly the attitude of 
IT. 8. A. towards currency problems, deserves 
to be quoted ojottmo ; 

“The world will not be lulled by the specious 
fallacy of achieving a temporary and probably on ' 
artificud stability in forrign exchange on the part 
of a few large countries only. t 

“The sound internal economic system of a nation 
is a greater factor in its well-beiag titan the price 
of its currency in changing terms of the ourrenciee 
of other nations. 

“ . .‘. old fetishes of so-called international 
bankers are being replaced by efforts to plan 
national currencies with the objective of givhig to 
those currencies a continuing purchasing power 
which does not greatly vary in terms of the 
commodities and need of modem oiviliaation, Let 
me be frank in saying that the United States seeks 
the kind of dollar which a genantion hmoe will 
have thd same purchasing and debt-paying power 
as the dollar wi|ae we nope to attain in tiie near 
future.” T' 

. The following passage from the second mesiage 
of Mr. Roosevelt, dated July 5, transmittedny 
the American Delegation, shows that the American 
attitude is prolific in selftiustification : 

“When the currenoto those great nationa of 
the Oontinmt of EkKope—Fnuice, Italy, end 
Belgium—depreoi^ dVer a p^od of yean, there 
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wa# lio ciitioUm from the United States, nor did 
ire critieize their ultimate devaluation.’' 

Jfow, the gigantic economic expelrieulexit of 
M!r. KooseVelt with exclusive attention to national 
economies did not naturally appeal to the 
('ontinental “gold group” whose ^ attitude, as 
The Danker (Auj^st, 1933) puts it, was some¬ 
what as follows: 

“We have either suffwed grievously from 
inflation ourselves, or have seen our neighbours 
sufibr next door. At the present moment our 
currencies' are being subjected to subversive 
atmeks, designed to drive us oil’our one anchor ■ 
which is gold. Whatever happens elsewhere, we 
are determined not to sutler the evil consequences 
of inflation n second time, and for this reason alone 
we propose to join forces iu defending our curren¬ 
cies and maintaining the gold standard at existing 
parities regardless of the cost.' 

The attitude of Great Britain and of the 
(‘Ountries linked to sterling was equivocal and 
seemeil to waver between those of the U. S. A. 
and the C xntinent. The Ohancellor of the 
Exchetiuer stated in the House of (Commons on 
July 11 : 

“The ilritish policy remains what it has been 
from the beginning. We have made it clear that, 
in our view, and I may say this is also very 
stntngly the view of the British Dominions and 
India, the raising of the prices of wholesale 
commodities still remains the primary objective." 

But more significant words followed : 

“We still believe that it is not ixossiblo to cii'ect 
the raising of (he price level by monetary action 

alone.At the bottom of the whole trouble 

lies the lack of confidence.” 

• If this indicated a timid disapproval of the 
Roosevelt programme, the British froverninent 
was_ not explicit on tho question of exchange 
stabilization which proved to be a rock on 
which the World Economic ('onference foundered. 

Tjuo Futuiu: 

The adjournment of fhe World Economic 
Gonference can be traced to several definite causes. 
First, the failure of the tariff'truce solemnly arranged 
in the C^onfereuce of 1927 cast a gloom over the 
Gonference of 1933. Secondly, the refusal of the 
U. 8. A. to go into the question of War Debts 
made it impossible to progress beyond the ten¬ 
tative Lausan ne Agreement. Thirdly, tho Conference 
tried to realize simultweously the impracticable 
dujol plan of stabilizing currencies and raising 
price levels. In fact, in view of the uneMected 
situation arising out of the attitude of the IL 8. A. 
towards the war debt 4]uestion and the plan 
of recovery engineered by Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Gonference ought to have assembled at a later 
date. P'ourthly, monetary agreements would have 
been focilitated. if the chief' countries of the 
world had balanced their budg^. And finally, 
the quaei-eeonomic proHem of disHrmaifleat' was 
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yet unsolved and nothing but confusion prevailed 
in .lune, 1933, in the Disarmament I ■onference.’' 

It is a well-known fact that changes in U.i' 
purchasing power of money have uucc(ual 
incidence on the different classes of people and 
may thus lead to social disint^ration. There is 
by this time a tolerable agreement among 
economic thinkers as to tho methods of escape 
from the preisent monetary chaos,^ But in tin- 
Way of translating theories into pra<*ti<*e lies the 
great barrier of national jealousy. Tho sign.s 
of economic recovery in Germany and the 
U. S. A. show that the formulation of 
methods of recovery is not yet useless and 
that nations may yet learn to “think 
internationally.”^ First, we suggest that then^ 
should be a revision of War Debts on the model 
of the Lausanne Agreement. The unwillingness 
of the U. 8. A. to reduce her claims on Europe 
is easily explained, because it is tho .\mtrican 
taxpayers who will have to pay the bond-holdpfs 
in their coiintrv if money is not forthcoming 
from Europe. The unwillingness of France to 
let go the hold on Reparations unconditionally 
is also understandable when one remembers her 
expenditure on tho reconstruction of ilevastatod 
territories. England may woll tako up a neutral 
attitude because her debts and claims balance. 
The urgent need of tho present moinout is a 
realization in both tlie U. 8. A. and France of 
the fact that though the claim of the former to 
War Debts and that of the latter to Reparations, 
may be legally and morally justified, it is 
expedient not to press one’s claims up to the 
hilt, because an economic crisis liko the present 
one does not spare any country. 8econdly, 
tariffs should be lowerered, not indeed suddenly, 
for that may react unfavourably upon tho econo¬ 
mic structure of a nation, hut by agreed succi ssivc 
stages. There should also be outspoken condem¬ 
nation of the so-called “scientific tariff” whicli 
seeks to compensate the differences in costs in 
different countries. Thirdly, there should be a 
concerted policy of “reflation” throughout the 
world and the price-level aimed at should b« 
that lying midway between the level of 1925) and 
the present level. With a view to realizing this 
objective foreign lending should be restarted and 
the safety of the lender should^ be guaranteed 
by the Government of the borrowing counti'y. Tho 
recent reffationist programme of Roosevelt, though 
not free from the danger that the credit machiher>' 
may get out of control, has given a lead in the 
right direction. But it may be better to have a 
concerted international plan of “loan expenditure” 
which has been recently advocated _ by 
Mr. Keynes. Unemploymmit can be relieved 
to a great extent if Governments increase thqir 
expenditure on public constructional works 
The present strain on the monetary machiqe can 


• For the aboTe malyafs the writer is Jadebteil, 
to an. article by Mr. George ,Ped in the Gontemperar^ 
Beview, August, 19.33. 
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be relieved if tlie Bank of International 
Settl^lnent be authorized to issue a specified 
number of certificates which the different 
countries would agrrec to accept as the e<iuivalent 
of gold and whi(;h should be distributed amongst 
the participants in proportions determined by 
their economic weight in the world. It is 
apparent that the restoration of tiie gold standard 


with absolutely fixed exchanges is a desideratum 
that cannot be immediately realized. In the 
place of an automatic gold standard we should 
at present have planned currency systems. But 
planning should not be exclusively national, 
for, ns Bir Arthur Balter has said, the solution 
of world problems requires “thinking interna¬ 
tionally.” 


RAMMOHUN ROV 

liv C. P. ANDRKWS 


A long and careful study of world his¬ 
tory has convinced me that Raja 
Ramraohun Roy was by far the 
greatikst religious genius of the lS)th 
century. Even today, after a hundred years, 
wo are only slowly and hesitatingly working 
out the supremely vital principles for which 
he had lived and died. 

Born in the narrowest of family religious 
circles in Bengal, in the later part of the ISth 
century, he had broken through one barrier 
after another which had confined the religious 
and social outlook of his age. Me seemed 
guided by a divine instinct within, from child¬ 
hood onward, whicli made him always direct 
his course to one single end, the ‘Religions 
Unification of Mankind.’ 

The more I have studied his life the moni 
1 have felt that this principh' of the Divine 
Unity creating human unity and brotherhood 
was the guiding principle underlying all he 
did and said and thought. This is a conitep- 
tion which has its deepest roots in Indian soil. 
The Search for the One is the passion of the 
Indian heart. Satisfaction only comes when 
that divine passion has found its fulfilment. 

It was this supreme enthusiasm which 
drove the young lad to seek the Truth among 
the Himalayan mountains. It guided him to 
enter Tibet. There he nearly lost his life, but 
the women of Tibet pitying his youth saved 
him. Even from earliest days his mind was 
so massive in its greatness that it overleapt 
all obstacles and difficulties which stood in 
the way of obtaining intellectual culture. He 
made himself proficient in Persian and Arabic 


in order that he might study the unity of Uod 
in Islam. He learnt Greek and Hebrew so 
tliat ho might study those Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian scriptures which led up to the 
birth of (Mirist and told the story 
of His life. He published the pure 
teaching of Jesus as he found it in the 
Bermon of the Mount and wrote a notable 
preface to his book which he calle<l Thr 
Prenrp/s of JesKs. 'rims ho went to the 
sources of reliaioiis truth and wa® not content 
with any external knowledge of such vital 
subj(“cts. 

In practice he was equally insistent on 
finding the unity of human lUV in 
society. He realized that the divine in 
mankind was obscured and obstructed 
by social abuses, such as existed in his 
own day. Fortunately, he found among 
those who had come out to India From 
England certain enlight(‘ned men and wonn'n 
who wore ready to go any lengths in moral 
courage and ])erseverancc in order to rescue 
mankind from these abuses which had 
gradually crept in. Thm ISsist and West 
were able to work together, for the first time, 
in a tnarveliously effective manner. Lord 
William Rentinek and Duff' were great, each 
in thou- own way, and they fully recognized 
the moral genihs of Raja Rammohun Roy. 
Miss Carpenter was, in her own sphere;, 
equally great and collaborated with him to 
the end. 

The closing days of Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
life were saddened by mueh physical suffering, 
but at the same time enlightened with the 
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glow of the rapid passage of certain moral 
and political reforms which were completed 
in the very year in which he died. For, only 
a month before he passed away, ho was able 
to learn that the bill abolishing slavery had 
been passed, and the emancipation of the 
Negro race had begun. How greatly the 
news of this victory cheered his last days, 
we can read in the memoirs which have been 
written about him. He died in an auspicious 
year,—the year when slavery was abolished 
and the great reform measures, granting 
political liberty, were being carried through. 
It was the year also when the change in tlie 
East India Conn)any^s constitution was 
confirmed, whereby racial eipiality was 
enunciated for the first time. 

As one looks back over the whole century 
simn* the death of Raja Raramohun Roy it is 
possible, as an historian, to watch the 
strength of the current setting in the op|)Osite 
direction and rendering nugatory the very 
things for which Raja Raramohun Roy had 
stood out so boldly and bravely. Racial 
ecpiality in India and in the rest of the world 


has not yet been attained. Political Ci|nality 
has been swept away since the war by one 
dictatorship after another. Even slavery has 
returned, in the form of indentured labour, 
and in wage slavery under the cruel lash of 
economic pressure, and also in forced labour 
in many difterent ways. Centi’al Africa and 
the Indian State's were examples of the bad 
relics of the old slave, system. What would 
have troubled Raja Rammohun Roy most of 
all would have been to find religious tolerance, 
on which he laid such stress, passing on into 
n'ligious indifteronce and from thence into 
militant hatred of religion. 

Thus the groat causes for which he stood 
out so boldly have not had an unchequered 
career. The backward current has often 
proved too rapid for the forwai*d prog^6SF. 
Yet we can be certain, that, with a faith and 
courage so strong as his. Raja Rammohun 
Roy would have been today, if he had been 
living with us, in the vanguard of the great 
struggle for human liberty. He would never 
have been on the side of the reactionaries. 
His spirit is with us still to cheer us on, 


WHAT IS INVOLVED IN THE NEW GERMAN ANTI-SEMITISM 

Bv WILFRED WELLOOK 


O NCE again the Western world is 
being torn asunder by the Jewish 
problem. The emergence of that 
problem in Germany under the 
terrorist policy of the Nazis,—where it 
assumes a more acute and brazen form than 
has been experienced for several generations, 
—synchronizes, strangely enough, with the 
groAvth of an international spirit an<l outlook 
among the advanced sections of every nation, 
which more and more was being regarded as 
one of the greatest assets and achievements 
of the present age. 

But the problem is not confined to 
Germany. It threatens to arise in Austria and 
even in England attempts have been made 
to test its ^‘propaganda” value, though without 
success. 


The real difficulty is to discover’ the root of 
the problem, nature of tlie grievance or 
grievances which lie behind anfi-semitisin, and 
tlie extent to which the racial hatred which it 
engenders is being used to support a 
revolution Avhich is essentially anti-democratie. 
It is no easy task to win the consent of 
a democratic community to the abrogation of 
its democratic rights, especially when the 
underlying purpose of the usurpers of power 
is the subjugation and dragooning of the 
workers in the intexest, as in this particular 
ease, of the Middle Classes. 

For the outstanding fact in oooneotion 
with the present oonllict in Germany, is that 
it is a supreme attempt on the part of the 
Middle Classes to secure themselves against 
the domination of high finance and big 
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“Here,” we can imagine him saying to himsdf, 
“is a doctor feeding hU fowls on hospital food for 
which he has not paid ? 

Zt is time I asserted myself and put a stop to 
this dishonest practice. To be sure, he is using only 
Boraps of waste food, but if I overlook this petty 
larceny, it will prove the thin edge of the wedge, and 
those that take their cue from Dr. Eykman will 
steal something belonging to the hospital more valu¬ 
able than the contents of the dustbins. 8o 1 will be 
firm, very firm. 

An outcome of these cogitations was the decree 
that Eykman was no longer to feed his fowls scraps 
from the wards, Instcw, ho had to feed them on 
rice still in the husk, a commodity known as gaba. 
His fowls recovered. Had they suddenly and whole- 
salely acquired immunity to’ the germs from whose 
ravages they were supposra to be suffering ? The facts 
did not altogether lit in with this hypothesis, and 
Eykman straightway set himself to the task of 
finding the answer for this interesting riddle. 

Whitk Ri(ie the VirxAiN 

“The fowls were separated, one lot given whole 
rice, another but half peeled rice and^ yet another lot 
polished white rice. Only the birds in this last lot 
developed the disease which he called ‘polyneuritis 
gallinarum’ and which appeared after the fowls had 
been on this diet for three or four weeks. They 
recovered when given whole rice, half peded rice or 
rice bran. He identified this disease in fowls with 
the beriberi of human beings and concluded that in 
both cases the trouble was aue principally to a diet 
of overmilled rice. 

“I^kman and his fellow workers found they could 
provoke polyneuritis gallinarum in fowls by feeding 
them on any sort of nee, yaw or cooked, home-grown 
or imported, fresh or old, provided it was polished. 
Sago, tapioca and barley had the same effect as 
polished rice, provided their outer coatings were 
removed and the fowl’s menu was not supplemented 
by any other food. About 1890 Eykman and his 
colleagues, Grijns and Vorderman, were pretty sure 
tl^ the solution of the riddle both for human beings 
and in fowls was found in the milling processes that 
separated the constituent elements of the grain, 
whether it was rice or other grains. These conclusions 
were confirmed by experiments on inmates of the 
several prisons in .lava. 

“The foods tested for their protective action 
against beriberi were rice bran, half peeled rice, 
potatoes, whole barley, dried beans, rye flour, rnilk 
and yeast, all of which are (Capable of preventing 
what Eykman called ‘partial hunger.’ But white 
rice, tapioca, sago, peeled or pearl" barley, sterilized 
food ana white flour were found not to contun the 
protective substances. We now know that the foods 
in the former group contain vitamin fi while those 
in the latter group Jack it. The word ‘vitamin,’ by 
the way, was coined by Funk from the T.Atin mla— 
life.” 


A French Savant on Dr. Bhagavan Das 

Dr. Ohandra Datta Pande gives in Triveni 
M Andre Chevrillon’s estimate of Dr. Bhagavan 
Das: 

“The Pandit to whom I listened, has deeply 
penetrated into modern European thought as well as 
in the ancient wisdom of the East. His famihanty 
with Hegel and Fichte, Stuart Mill and Spencer, and 
all the scientific ideas of the West, is ^ astounding 
as his vast knowledge of the Orientid sciences distilled 
by the ancient Rishis. With remarkable dexterity he 
has interpreted the profound intuition of the Oriental 
Seers in the scientific language of the Occident. 

“In that little snug apartment of the Central 
ITindu College, furnished with tasteful austOTty, 
Bhagavan Das —Serviteur of God—received me with a ■ 
graceful greeting in the Hindu style. With what 
patience, modest serenity, and luoid simplicity he 
replied to my questions I I wonder if he realize my 
growing respect for him and also my regret at the 
uiought that such a vast treasure of science—know¬ 
ledge—was bidden in him, and that he could never 
belong to that legion of scholars in Europe whose 
names are on the lips of the crowd. He spoke on 
most difficult problems. There was a singular dignity 
in his countenance and accent which is characteristic 
of a soul which has enjoyed the blissful peace of a 
higher plane. Ho was dressed in a very simple, 
rather severe European costume ; his bright visage so 
dominated me that 1 could not possibly observe 
anything but the face. It charmed me. Young and 
hwdsome, a complexion of very clear bronze with a 
deep nuance of gravity indicating, perhaps, a little 
melancholy, often brightened by a radiating smile, yet 
always in contemplative mood. 

“Indeed, there was no laughter to break the 
calmness of his physiognomy; it slowly changed from 
gravity to smile, and from smile again to sweet gravity. 
His eyes were fixed on mine and the dark bright 
lueur of his eyes captivated me. Brahmanic love- 
love that does not make distinction between oneself 
and others—radiated from his eyes ; ^admirable and 
tranquil light, clarified by asceticism and meditation, 
purged of the passions and egoist will, like a man 
who has attained two superior stages: Vairagya-- 
thc death of desire, and Kritabuddhi in the self, and 
real intelligence which does not see things but only 
in the terms of eternity. 

“With that sweet and firm peace of his looks, that 
benevolent austerity of his visage, that expression of 
hi}^ and modest dignity, that studied and descreet 
teuite, that supple form of the body which nature has 
not bestowed anything which is not necessary and 
decent—the body which recedes into distance before 
and radiant spirituality of his forehead—.with that 
unfailing vigilance practised on the self,—I felt 
myself in the presence of a Lucius Verus or a Marcus 
Aurelius, the great Stoician mastew. 




The L 9 .d 7 Who Financed tiie Everest Flight 

Everybody in India has heard the name of 
Lady llouston who financed the groat aeroplane 
flight over Everest. But very few perhaps know 
why she did so. The whole story is given in 
The Ijtmttn Age : 

Her name is Lady Houston—Lucy Houston—or. 
as she modestly s^ns herself, ‘Truthsayer.’ The 
Week-end Jteeieir, in its department entitled ‘This 
England,’ which corresponds to Mencken’s ‘Americana’ 
in the Ameriean Mereury, recently <iuoted Lady 
Houston as oflering this' solution for the Indian 
problem : 

‘If there'is anyone who knows anything about 
India—that person is Mr. Rudyard Kipling, but has 
his advice been asked about this mo.st momentous 
((ucstion ? I trow not—and yet Rudyard Kip^ling 
was born in India—brought up in India—mixed 
with the peoples of India and knows their character 
from A to Z. In him we have a man to whom the 
whole world bows down as a genius of wisdom on 
Indian alTairs and not one of the several Viceroys the 
ttovernraent are so food of trotting out as White 
Paper men could hesitite to acknowledge him as 
their Master on anything to do with India, and 
remember, Mr. Kipling is Mr. Baldwin's cousin.’ 

But the Government’s failure to make use of 
Mr. Kipling’s talents as a moderator did not 
discourage the noble Lady. Already, perhaps 
suspecting un-Imperial conduct on the part of a 
Cabinet that contains such friends of Indian indepen¬ 
dence as Neville Chamberlain, Lady Houston had 
financed an aeroplane flight over Mount Everest and 
was therefore invited to a luncheon in honour of the 
fliers pven by Major J. J. Astor, proprietor of the 
London Titnes,* which had exclusive rights to the 
photographs of the trip. But Lady Houston was 
proventra by illness from attending and therefore said 
she would be glad to send a message to be read, to 
which Major Astor replied, ‘You were good enough 
to say that you would like to send a message for me 
to read at the luncheon.’ The message, entitled ‘Why 
1 Financed the Houston Mount Everest Expedition,' 
opened with this friendly passage: 

'My reason was this—a relation of mine 
had just come from India and three days 

after she left—her nearest neighbour was 

murdered. This sort of thing I v’as told is— 
alas—not unusual now in India. I asked “Why 
and the answer I got was—that since agitators had 
been permitted to preach treason it has made the 
people of India think that we Britons have lost our 
courage—and that they had better therefore stand in 
with mese others. This made me feel that some 

g reat deed of heroism might rouse India and make 
lem remember that though they are of a diflTerent 
Race—they are British Subjects—under the King of 
England—Who is Emperor of India -and what more, 
can they want V 

Now Major Astor, being a diflPerent kind of 
Imperialist from Lady Houston, evidently 4id not 


believe that these words would add to the prestige of 
Great Britain in India and therefore did not read 
them, but wrote her this note : 

Dear Lady Houston, 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to send you The 
Times commemorative medal of the Houston Mount 
Everest Flight Expedition. I feel sure that you will 
be pleased to hear that my references to your 
generosity and your message, as well as the tributes 
paid you by Air Commodore Fcllowes and Ijord 
Clydesdale, were very warmly received. 

Yours sincerely, 

.Tohn. J. Astor 

As Lady Houston said, ‘This letter was an insult’ 
-and the fire-works began. The next day her 
statement appeared complete in the Daily Mad, the 
Daily Sketeh, and the Morning Po«^—having been 
hastily dispatched to all of them by its authoress. 
But The. 'limes still kept silent, and Lady Houston 
wrote to the Major again : 

‘I am sometimes very simple for 1 foolishly 
imagined that you -the "Proprietor of The limex 
newspaper—wQuld be a gentleman—and a man of 
honour—but had I known you better—I could have 
given my message to one of my friends to read out- 
several of whom were at the Luncheon—for naturally 
everybody at the Luncheon w'Onld have liked to hear 
why I financed this Great Adventure--instead of 
being told by you an entirely different reason from 
the one I gave.’ 

The dispute is too long and boring to follow in 
all its intricacies, but after Major Astor had been 
called a cad and told—by this lover of truth—that 
the circulation of his newspaper had doubly and 
trebled because of its news of the expedition, he 
ceased firing and left Lady Houston in sole possession 
of the field. The wonder is that he held out as long 
as he did—for, as his opponent wrote to him, ‘I am 
really rather sority for you—for men much cleverer 
than you—have miled to prove me wrong—simply 
because my text is always THE TRITXH—and 
therefore unassailable.’ 

The dashes, the capital letters, and the italics in 
all the passages are the Lady’s own. 

The Leipidg Trial 

The, New DrfiiMir has the following note on 
the Leipzig trial : 

Minister Goring has announc^ that the trial of 
the five men accused of incendiarism in connection 
with the Reichstag fire will berin on September 21 in 
Leipzig and will last six weeks. During that time 
all aeroplane flights over Leipzig have been forbidden 
by him. Thus anxiously the German government 
is providing for the undisturbed progre^ of *0 trial 
in which, were there a semblance of justice IMt in 
Germany, they themselves would occupy the prisoner's 
bench. That much the evidence obtained hKHn 
credible witnrases by the mternatioaal commlsrion' Of 
leading jurists sitting in London hss idready piovdd 
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beyond a doubt. The commission has heard evidence 
to ^tabiish the following facts : 

The mass of inflammable material required to lay 
the hre could not possibly have been brought into 
toe building without knowledge of the management. 
The fire department of Berlin was not called until 
after the police appeared, and a company of twenty 
Htorm Troopers was already in charge when the fire 
engines ^me. Director Gempp of the very efficient 
Berlin Fire Department complained that Minister 
Goring would not permit him to send out further 
alarms to prevent unnecassary destruction. Mr.dempp 
notiwd, in those parts of the building which wore 
not destroyed by flames, piles of incendiary material, 
‘ sufficient to have filled a large truck.” 

The caretakers of the Tleichstag, on h’ebrnary 
iu’ xr ■ ^ dismissed from duty by 

the Nazi house inspector, at 1 i*. m. in spite of their 
|)rofe8t, “as there would be nothing more to do that 
day.” 

Although the raid on the ICarl Liebknecht Haus— 
where, it is alleged, plans for the dretruction of the 
Keichsfag and other public buildings were found— 
took place on February 24 and the Nazi President 
<'f Bolioe reported verbally to Minister Goring on 
February 26, no steps were taken to ensure the 
safety of the Reichstag. 

Thel incendiary van der Luhbe, who, when arrested 
had a Dutch passport and a membership card of 
the Communist party of Holland in his pocket, knew 
neither Torgler nor any of his Communist codefend- 
ants ; pn the contrary, he had known leading National 
Kocialists for more than two years and had been 
repeatedly used by them. 

A number of Nazis knew of the plan to set fire 
to the Reichstag and spoke of it before the act was 
perpetrated. 

Add to these facts that the government appointed 
well-known National Socialist lawyers to represent 
the defendants at the trial, that attorneys chosen by 
the accused were prevented by terroristic threats 
from taking over the dofonce and that the German 
State Attorney declined to guarantee to Romain 
Roltand the safety of witnesses for the defence who 
are at present outside of Germany but are wUling 
to testify. The cose is prejudged, for to admit the 
innocence of the aocusea would prove the guilt of 
the present rulers of Germany. 


Early Days of Hitler 

A writer who signs himself W. W. C. has 
grven an account of Hitler’s early days in The 
Siniej<man ami Nation. We are quoting 
this article in full for its unusual interest: 

The first time I heard the name of Adolf Hitler 
mentioned was shortly after the end of the War, when 
a man named Franz Xavier Huber, a war vetorsn 
who had had a leg shot away before Verdun in 1917, 
told me stories of a curious fellow who had been in 
his regiment at the front. He was a garrulous chsp, 
and, .Bitting in that same Burgerbrau Xeller in Munich 
where in 1923 ^Hitler took his first plunge into 
revoliuiftnary activities by firing oflT bis army revolver 
at the ceiling and declaring toe morrow would see 
him victor or dead, although it saw him neither the 
one nir the other, but unscathed, a helterrskelter 
fugitive m toe Bavarian hills, he us^ to tdl tales 
and humorous of his campaign ezDeriences. 

The thing that had struck him ^out Ttivate 


Hitler’ was his grandiloquence. He was neither 
popular nor the revrae with his fellows; they just 
smiled at him and his vague, rambling speeches on 
everything in the world and out of it. He acquir^ 
very swiftly the reputation of being what in the 
British Army is called ‘an old soldier.’ That is, he 
showed distinct talent in avoiding disagreeable tasks, 
but he knew on which side his bread was buttered. 

He interested himself particularly in the important 
question of seeing that the officers’ washing was done 
or doing it himseJif. This secured for him the good 
graces of the colonel, who removed him from the 
luore constant dangers of the trenches and appointed 
him runner between regimental headquarters and the 
front line. 

These duties brought him freipiently in contact 
with the men and he would sit for hours in a 
dug-out and hold forth on socialism, of whi-h it was 
evident he had only very hazy notions. Old Hocial 
])cmocrat8 used to laugh at him. but no one 
debated seriously with him. He could not brook ^ 
contradiction and used to fly into terrible rages if 
anyone ventured a word of dissent. Though he got 
the Iron Cross of the second class, no one in the 
regiment over looked upon Hitler ns any sort of a 
hero; indeed, they rather admired him for the skill 
with which he avoided hot corners. The regimental 
records contain not a lino concerning an award of 
the Iron Cross of the first class to Hitler, though in 
latter years he has taken to wearing it prominently 
on his sel^constructed uniform. 

In those days in Munich T lived in the Thiersh 
S^rasse, where nowadays the Hitlerite organ, 
Volkincher Beobaehter, has its office in a sumptuous 
building, and I frequently noticed in the street a 
man who vaguely remiuded me of a militant edition of 
Charlie Chaplin, owing to his characteristic moustache 
and his bouncing way of walking. He never wore a hat, 
but always carried a riding whip in his hand, with 
which he used incessantly to chop off* imaginary 
heads as he walked. He was so funny that I in¬ 
quired from neighbours who he might be; most of 
toera, owing to his Slav type, took him to be one of 
those Russian emigres who abounded in Germany at 
that time, and they freely talked of his being 
probably a trifle mentally derangod. But my grocer 
told me It was a Herr Adolf ITiHer from Braunau 
in Austria, and that he was leader of a tiny political 
irroun whieb called itself toe ‘German National 
Socialist Workers’ Party.’ He lived quietly enough 
as a hoarder in toe apartment of a small artisan, 
wrote articles for an obscure paper called the 
Volkiseher Beobaehter, and oratol in hole-and-corner 
meetings before audiences of a dozen or two. His 
closest friend was a Russian emigre from the Baltic 
provinces, a certain Herr Rosenberg, who was joint 
owner of the paper. Out of curiosity J bought the 
paner once or twice, and found it a scatter-brained 
eolIfcHon of wild anti-Jewish stories and articles 
interlarded with panegyrics on the Germanic race. 

My obliging grocer closed his information on Hitler 
by remarking that he fluently purchased things 
in his shop and was. despite his eccentric appearance, 
quite a pleasant fellow, though inclined to talk 
sixteen to the dozen about anything and everything. 

Some time later I became a frequent customer of 
a little, wine saloon in the Schelling Stra«ae. called 
toe ‘Osteria Bavaria.’ Tt was an historic place in 
its way. for it had been the haunt of the philosopher, 
Schelling. Ihe Public in this inn was mostly 
compost of Bohemians, artists, art students, and 
members of the staflT of SimplieiasiniMa, the famous 
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satirical weekly. Musicians and poetaaters sat around 
of an emtinK and listened to Gulbransson or Thony 
giving forth their views on art, politics, and the 
price of a pound of meat. Discussions ensued that 
lasted far into the nighi., over tankards of beer and 
bottles of an excellent Chianti. Hitler was an almost 
daily visitor ; he had. 1 learned, been a house painter 
in his early days in Vienna, but he was rather sore 
on the Bubj^t, and posed as an artist. He was very 
fond of airing his views on art and architecture, 
which, however , were not taken seriously by any 
of the artists who frequented the place. 

_ Hitler was often accompani^ by one or two 
friends w'ho, I was told, were members of his little 
political group. The most sensible of the band was a 
chemist named Gregor Strasser, a very sound fellow 
with whom 1 often spoke. Hitler’s closest friend 
at that time, however, seemed to be an e.\'-ariny- 
eaptain named Itoehra. who later bocsrne chief of the 
rttorm Troops, while his friend, Jlaldur von Schirach, 
was entrnsUid with leadership of the ‘Hitler Youth,’ 
the boy-scout organization of the National Socialist 
movement. 

()ne thing that struck me about Hitler was his 
extreme abstemiousness. He ate every night a dish 
of vegetables, and mineral water was his only drink. 
He never smoked. This reminds me of an amusing 
incident when Hilter became Chancellor. The German 
vegetarians have a central organ of their league, and 
this paper came out witli flaming headlines: 

First Grkat Vi<;tory ok German VEOKrARUNS 
Hitler Becomes Chanceliajr 

rininctimes instead of regaling us with chaotic 
8pe< ches Hitler would sit for hours on end in front 
of his mineral water, staring into space, not uttering 
a word, and apparently quite oblivious of his 
surroundings. If on these occasions someone suddenly 
addressed him. he would stare as if out of sleep, and 
stroke his forehead with his hand several times 
before coming back to reality. 

Apart from politics and art. Hitler’s chief topics 
of conversation were Italy and clairvoyance. He had 
never visited Italy, but had apparently read a great 
deal about it, and he would sometimes talk for half 
an hour on end about the glories of ancient Rome 
and the greatness of the Gaesars. There was some¬ 
thing about his talk that made one think of the 
prophets of the Old Testament; he spoke as if he 
believed himself to be inspired. The only thing that 
dispelled the illusion was his frequent use of words 
that are not found in the dictionary of a cultivated 
German. 

One day I remember that a man came in who, 
for the price of a plate of soup, read hands and 
told fortunes. Hitler retired with the soothsayer 
into a corner and spent a whole hour with him in 
earnest conference. When ho got back among us, he 
turned with anger upon a student who had made a 
slighting remark alxiut clairvoyanee, and launched 
out upon an eloquent defence of occultism of every 
kind, and especially of astrology. He made a 
confidant, too, of a Jewish charlatan named Steins- 
chneider who had taken to himaelf the name of 
Hanussen, and consulted him frequently. Hanussen, 
who subsequently founded and ran a weekly 
newspaper on astrology, devoted to indir ct 
propaganda for Hitler, became for a few weeks 
after Hitler’s accession to power almost as 
iraportsuit a factor in (Jermany as Raaputin bad 
bew in Russia. But his end was a tragic one. He 


was found murdered in a field in the ennrons of 
Berlin. AccounU vary regarding his death. Home 
say he knew too much : others that he had warned 
Hitler that the stars were unfavourable to him and 
that in the beginning of the winter of he would 
collapse. Others again ascribe his death to the 
jealousy of professional colleagues. However that 
may be, the incident does not apfioar to have shaken 
Hiller’s faith in astrology, and one of Hanussen's 
chief rivals, a man named Mucke, has been appoints 
by Hitler ‘Federal Commissary for Occultism.’ Jhis, 
I believe, is the first time in modern ages that a state 
has officially recognized soothsaying and turned it 
into a government department. 

But there is one extraordianry feature about 
Hitler’s faith in the occult which gives rise to 
intriguing sfieculation. As everyone knows, ho has 
adopted 9ie swastika as the erablera not only of his 
party but of the state. But mriously enough this 
swastika is reversed, and anyone ac(jiiaiiiled with 
Eastern beliefs and superstitions knows that this is 
to be regarded with positive hornir. An inverted 
swastika is indicative not of endless life but of the 
flood and flame of life leading to a violent destruction. 
Did Hitler know this when he foisted it ujioii the 
German nation 1 Is the reversed swastika just 
another sign of the man’s half-baked conception of 
things, even his beloved mysticism ? Or is this a 
last vestige of the irony of his {xililical faith ? 

Hitler was not without devoted adherents in the 
‘Osteria Bavaria.’ Some students after a while became 
seized with a sort of hero worship regarding him, 
and hung on to every word ho said with wrapt 
attention. But there is no doubt that his chief 
admirers were the two waitresses, buxom Bavarian 
wenches who listened open-mouthed to him an d 
danceri attendance on him in a way that formed the 
subject of many jokes among the habitues of the 
place. Hitler's relations with women indued are a 
strange and obscure chapter. I saw a great deal of 
him at that time, and I can certify that he was in 
these matters as abstemious as iu regard to food and 
drink. The only woman he seemed to care for at 
all was the lady to whose villa in the hills he fled 
after his inglorious collapse in November 1923. He 
us^ to correspond with her a groat deal and spent 
frequent week-ends at her place, l.atterly he is said 
to have fallen in love with Winifred Wagner,_ but I 
can hardly imagine the Hiller of IWI in love. 
Another thing that struck me wa-s Ihi' man’s utter 
incapacity to deal with itn))ortant details. When 
he spoke of Tialy, or the German race, or occultism, 
or the Jews, his talk was a sner-eHsion of vague 
generalities, couched in attractive if flowery language, 
but showing in every case either eomplcte ignorance 
or at least complete contempt for detail. 

Though he insisted in season and out of season 
on the greatness of ‘pure Germanism,’ I never met 
a German who was so entirely nn-German. His 
speech, hia outlook upon men and things were far 
more Hlav than 'Teutonic. He loved everything 
foreign while he denounced it. His race theories 
came from the French man. Gobineau, and the English 
renegade, Houston Chamberlain. His famous .T^rase, 
‘the Third Reich,’ was the invention of the Dutch¬ 
man, Moeller van den Bruck. The party salute was 
an Elizabethan stage convention—a subterfuge 
adopted by actors to give a Roman effect. Hta 
regimental standards were a pale imitation of 
Roman eagles. His uniforms are anything but 
Germaoic. They are a sort of coifictail of ^uoh, 
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Austrian, and English uniforms with most of the bad and probably still is, passionately, almost ferociously, 
points to all three. But I will say this, as the sincere in all he says and does, even when it appears 
result of these long evenings spent with him he was hypocritical and insincere, 



The Sculptor’s Wife 
(Front View) 

By Devipnsad Bay-Chaudhuri 




INDIANS ABROAD 

Bv BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Ur. Sorabpee Rustonyee on the Indian 

Coloi^^ation Enquiry in South Afdca 

We have already expressed our opinion 
)n the question of the co-operation of our 
jountrymen. in South Africa with the Coloni- 
«atioa Enquiry Committee and we are glad 
to note that responsible workers of the South 
African Congress like Mr. Sorabjoe Rustomjee 
and Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi have taken 
up a commonscnse attitude of tlie whole 
situation. We give belo.w a few extracts 
from an article of Mr. Sorabjee on this 
subject. 

•‘After the emergency Conference of the 
South African Indian Congress overwhelmingly 
endorsed the action of its Executive in the 
^pointment of a representative to sit on the 
.Government’s Committee of enquiry into the 
possibilities of colonization for Indians, the 
• opposition continues to hold meetings—the 
object of which is to stir up opposition to 
• the (Jongress. Whatever our faults, individually, 
may have been—and who is without blame— 
..there can be no justification for keeping up 
an (igitation which can only create suspicion 
«nd doubt among ignorant people}. -- 
Aiu5 Wb Inconsistent ¥ 

. -Jhe Congress is accused of being inconsistent 
ill agreeing to co-oporate in the enquiry 
. whilst at the same time stating that it is not 
in favour of any colonization scheme. This 
-apparentcontradiction is in reality nothing of the 
kind.»**The present enquiry is intended to find out 
whether any suitable area exists where Indians, 
including South African Indians, if they so 
desire, may emigrate with good prospects. We 
are not interested in the alleged motives of the 
Anti-Asiatic element in the Union Parliament, 
who no doubt would be glad to see the last of 
UB.^ We can afford to ignore an attitude 
which is based on colour prejudice and racial 
animosity. We were well aware of the attitude 
when we agreed to support the Indian delega¬ 
tion at the Cape Town Round Table Con¬ 
ference—and BO were the present lesiders of the 
Indian opposition who were sigmUories to the 
agreement arrived at. There is therefore no 
change in that respect 

OuH Pledged Woed 

It has been stated that we should bo 
justified in withdrawing our promise to co¬ 
operate because of the passing of legislation 
deteimental to our interests, such as the 
Transvaal Land Tenure BUI, but we decided 
that such action on our part, even if justifiable, 
would be retaliatory. We decided therefore 


to stand by our pledged word, and not 
confuse one thing with another. If the 
Government have not kept their part of the 
bargain wo desire to keep ours. 

Tiik Righ'i’ To Consultation 

Wo accepted the Government’s invitation-- 
for one very gowl reason, ami that is the 
right to be consulted on nil matters affecting 
our interests. Behind all the intense feeling 
that actuated Mr. Gandhi and the? Indian 
leaders who suffered imprisonment in the 
Passive Kesistance movement was the principle 
of consultation. Most of ns regard the present 
enquiry with toleration and nothing further, 
for we have little faith in its success, but we 
feel that we can assist the Government in 
their enquiry without giving away any 
principle. 

This statement of Mr. Sorabjee makes the 
whole situation very clear and we wonder 
why there should be any misiuiderstandiDg 
about it. 

A Circular Letter of the South AMcaii 
Indian Congress 

Since the agitation against the (.'Ougress 
decision on this subject by those who were 
opposed to it continues unabated the 
Secretaries of the South African Indian 
Congress have been compelled to issue some 
circiilar letters on this subject. Here is one 
that puts the whole thing in a nutshell. 

CONOUESS .VNI> (UlUINIZATION 

Why We Should Co-oukuate 

1. lltKiause our Ijcaders gave a solemn 
and honourable undertaking to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Delegation in 1932 on which 
the basis of the second Capetown Agreement 
was arrived at between the Union and Indian 
Governments. 

2. Because we re-aflirmed the undertaking 
at our Conferoncie in Johannesburg in August 
1932, and reiterated it again at the Sou& 
African Indian Congress at an Emergency 
Conference on the 19th and 20th August, 1933. 

3. Because we have always cried for ^ and 
welcomed Commissions and Committees of 
Enqui^ into any phase of our questitm. -* 

4 Because we asked for representation on 
these Commissions and Committees and this 
is the first occasion we are being granted 
representation. 

5. Because this enquiry is only an enqmry— 
we are not committed to colonization or any 
colonization scheme. 
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6. Because this enqui^ is an occasion to 
prove our right to be in this country—that 
we are assets in this land—that we are not 
a burden nor arc undesirables, nor that our 
numbers nee{l reduction. 

7. Because we can, through this enquiry, 
prove tliat the Union has ample and vast 
unoccupied spaces that can and should be 
opened up to the Indian- 

S. Because to refrain to participate will 
mean allowing our case to go by default. 

9. Because, above all, we can trust Mr. 
S. R. Naidoo, the South African t^ongress 
nominee, on the Enquiry Committee. 

Notk : 

■ The Qiitiirms then not advocate, any one 
leaving the country under any schenie. 


A Suicidal Policy 

Some of our countrymen in South Africa 
have taken up a very wrong line of action. 
They have formed a Colonial Born and 
Settler’s Association. To divide the Indian 


Community of South Africa into two parts, the 
colonial born and the Indian born will be 
nothing short of a criminal folly at this stage 
and we wonder if the promoters of this 
sectional feeling among our countrymen in the 
Union realize the reactions that their attitude 
will have in other colonics. Our countrymen 
abroad have always looked up to South African 
Indians. Indeed, some of them have modelled 
their organizations on the South African 
Congress constitution and they have undoubted¬ 
ly received considerable inspiration from 
the Satyagraha movement there. It will, be a 
real tragedy if this sectional feeling spreads 
far and wide as it will do inseparable harm 
to the cau.se of Indians abroad. We shall 
request Mr. Christopher and his friends with 
all earnestness to desist from this suicidal 
policy. Mr. Christopher has been one of our 
finest workers and it pains us a great deal 
that he of all people should have lent his 
support to such a line of action. 
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LONDON LETTER 

By MAJOR I). (JRAUAM iH)I.K 


t)lSABMAMENT OR WoRLU WaK 

T HK Bureau of the Disarmament ('onferenee 
opens this week at Geneva, and it is not too 

_ tr.uch to say that upon the decisions come 

to--or not come to--during the next few weeks 
hangs the issue of world peace or world war. 
. War in Europo between France and Germany : 
war in the Psicifie between Japan, Russia an<l 
the United States. 

t , Tliero can be very little doubt that the vast 
majority of people in this country want peace. 
But unfortunately it is also the case that polili- 
. cal power is nt present in the hands of a party, 
the Conservative I’arty, wlucli is headed straight 
\for war. 

OUK “NaTIOXAI.” GoVliliNMENT 

The National^ Government has never been 
national in anything but name.. Jf it had really 
been a National Government, as Mr. Lnnsbury 
has rceeiitlj* pointed out, it would liave included 
the Official Oposition from the beginning. But 
from the first it hail the support neither of the 
Opposition nor of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
. Liberal following. Moreover, since its formation, 
and ^ as a result of its Clonse^rative policy in 
tariffs and foreign afifiirs, the other Liberal 
leader, Sir Herbert Samuel, has defecterl with 
his following. Any poor remains of Liberals 
or Labour still left in it will never rejoin their 
„ former Parties. Time, therefore, has revealed the 
I National Government to be in fact, what it was 

•in essence, a (Conservative Government. 

\ ^ * 

Conservatives Heawno for War 

|n these circumstances it is important to 
realize what the Conservative Farty has to say 
on this urgent and vital matter of Disarmament. 
And last Thursday they told the world.' Their 
^nual Party Conference opened that day at 
Birmingham and *• a discussion took place on 
international affairs. Two very important Reso¬ 
lutions were on tho paper, one of war and the 
otlier^ of peace. The one of war was carried 
unanimously and the one of peace was withdrawn 
, to avoid its certain defeat ! 

The Resolution concerned with war was 
moved (one might add of course) by Lord Lloyd. 
It deplored “the inadequacy of the provisions 
made for imperial defence.” It was enthus¬ 
iastically supported by Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Mr. Amery. Aiul it um ratrkd ‘unmimouslji\ 
It may be objected that its chiefest. supporters 
were the old guard—the same men whose evil 
policy it is to make bad blood between England 
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and India—but the fact remains that the 
Resolulion was (’.arried unanimously. And when 
one delegate, more a realist than the rest, 
warned the t'onfereuce that “it will go forth 
from here that we are a war Party,” he was 
shouted down. 

As for tlie Resolution which was withdrawn, 
and which was c )neerned with peace, it has even 
more significance at the present time when the 
Disarmament Con fereiKiC is resuming at Geneva. 
It was a re.solution congratulating the Govern¬ 
ment on its plans submitted to (lenova,... So 
that is all this (’onaervatives care for the British 
Draft ('onvention. 

Lauour’h Efforts for Peace 

Mr. Amery, in his speech advocating an 
increase in urnmments, urged the Conservative 
Conference to “send out a counter-blast to the 
anti-war motion passed by Labour at Hastings.” 
The Labur Party has been meeting in Confernce 
at Hastings. It is in dramatic and ironic contrast 
that while the Conservative Conference will be 
remembered for its unanimous approval of a 
Resolution calling for more armaments, the 
Hastings Conference will be remembered as the 
scene of tho most eloquent speech ever made by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the President of the 
Disarmament Conference. 

Mr. Henderson’s speech was so lemarkable 
that a reprint of it was at once called for. 
Perhaps future generations will read it and 
reflect that if it had been acted upon, the world 
might have discovered in time the things that 
belonged unto its peace. It ranp:ed over the ^ 
whole field, psychological and practical, in which ' 
tlie work for peace must be organized. 

The Causes df War 

The psychological backgi’ound of war is, of 
course, a sense of insecurity—of fear. Evmi 
wars of aggression are wars of fear, fear that 
nothing but force will get you your place in- die 
sun. And the armament firms have grown fat 
by playing upon this fear. “We must destroy,” 
said Mr. Henderson, “the narrow loyalties and 
fanatoiiisms that make men ready for war.” 

“to have peace we must not only sign treaties 
removing the right to resort to war, but we mu^t 
abolish the nationd equipment and institutions 
that make war possible and ike fnivnte 
that Ikr by war” 

The private interests that live by war! Every¬ 
day there is new evidence of the boom diet is 

f oing on in armament making. Mrs. 

Aiwrence pointed out last week, in a speeeb at 
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Oxford, that arinatnent, firs in every country of 
Europe are working full time. “In the case of 
the firm of Skoila, the Czecho-Slovakian firm, 
whicli already has trade links all over the world,, 
the dividends for the last ten years have //owv’ «;> 
from r} ))n' rrnt to rptil" 

TiiK Mknack ok Pjuvatk AkMamknt Makinci 

This menace cannot be over-emphnsized. And 
' if anyone is still scepticid, let him ponder a 
speech just made in the l.icague Assembly by 
the Hjianish delegate, Senor Madariaga. Denounc¬ 
ing this traffic in arms he revealed that in 10d2, 
when the League was trying to settle a (conflict 
between two nations, one single exporting 
country supplied both (‘ombatants witi) four 
limes the amount of munitions that it had sold 
to the whole world during 19;{U. 

That the armament firms, moreover, have ways 
and means of smuggling their devilish wares 
across frontiers seems clear wlion we consider 
some further figures adduced by Senor Madariaga. 
The total export of arms for the years to 

19.‘}(t was over i;123,0{)0,tKMJ. But during tliat 
same period the total imports controlled were 
only £9.5,6(X). There is thus a discrepancy of over 
^ £27,000,OUU. How can this be accounted for and 
where have those £27,0(K),(.KK) worth of armaments 
gone to ? 

'PiiE Links ok Advanj'e to Pkakk 

To return to Mr. Arthur Henderson. In the 
political field he marked out three iuiportant 
lines of advance. The first and most urgent need, 
he said, was to bring the two great Powers still 
outside the League, the United States and 
ilussin, into partnership in the task of organiz¬ 
ing peace. Next he reiterated Ids now famous 
suggestion for a Peace Act. Tliis Act would be 
framed so ns to bring our national legislation 
into line witli our international uidigations. In 
Ollier words our obligation under the Petico J’act 
to refrain from the use of war as an instrument 
of national policy, and'our obligation under the 
Optional Clause to submit our dispute.'^ to arbi¬ 
tration, would be brought down to earth ( and 
home to the man in the street !) in an ordinary 
and accessible Act of Parliament. Mr. Hendci^ 
son’s last point brought him to the present 
Disarmament (!!oufereuce and the all-important 
issue of cotUrol. “We must fix,” he said, “ihe 
amount of every country’s armaments in an 
international Treaty. And the execution of that 
TVeaty must be placed under the supervision of 
nil international commission.” 

The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference 
meets today and the Oeneral Commissioii on,. 
Odober 16tb. What hope is there of such an 
international Treaty ? 

International HrAKKs 

During the past fortnight, while preliminary 
conversations have been in progress, Disarmament 
peWA has. been conflicting and mostly alarmist. 

■v.J J J • 1 rt • ., 1 


On the French side “Pertinax”, a formidable 
journalist of the Right, has tried to work up a 
scare. In a telegram from Geneva he accused 
M. Paul-Boncour, the French Foreign Minister, 
of agreeing to reduce Uie French Army by 
two-thirds, from 000,000 to 200,000. The only 
^undation for such a rumour, of course, is that 
this is the figure proposed in the British Draft 
(Convention. But “Pertinax” made it appear as if 
M. Paul-Boiicour had agreed to an jmnmliatr 
reduction - even before the end of a trial period. 

(As the figure 200,000 is important, it should lie 
noted that it does not include France’s >:x>lonial 
troops which, lUso are put at 200,000). M. Paul- 
Boucour, it might be added, was only to agree 
to this if, for their part, the Germans would, 
agree to the proposals for armament control. 

On the German side there has been scant 
encouragement for this project of control. The 
Nazi paper. VollciurliPi- fipobai'ht-pr, cynically 
remarked:-- • . . 

"Do the French really believe that a foreign 
control commission could travel about Germany 
so freely as to be able lo discover the secret, 
armaments which we' are alleged to have -unless, 
indeed, this commission is assisted by the Gertaan 
authorities ? No control commission in the world 
will be able to find anything except what it is 
allowed to find. To discover secret armaments is 
not the ‘'business of official commissiens, but, as 
bciore, it will be the business of spies." 

Germanv, it has to be admitted, is in 'no 
very helpful mood. A week ago it seemed 
otherwise. Then everyone was coin inentiug with 
relief, for instance, on the dispassionately legal 
atinosplierc in which the Reichstag Trial had 
opened. It looked as if the Nazis wished to 
rehabilitate themselves in world opinion. But 
that atmosphere was soon dissipated .and the 
Iiresidiug judge has become the chief instrument 
of the prosecution. Fiercer (and more ludicrous) 
too has grown the prosecution of the Jews, who 
inuy not bo journalists now or even jockeys ! 
Germany still sees herself in an heroic role, 
revealing to the world “tlio historic mission of 
National Socialism.” 

Germany’s Prokosalb 

The one encouraging feature of the present 
difficult time is the way in which France is 
keeping her head. On Friday (xermany commu¬ 
nicated to the British and Italian Governments 
the proposals which she will put forward at 
the Disarnui^ment (’onfcrence. The information 
was commuSmted verbally and only to Britain 
and Italy-a slight, of course 'to France and 
America. The reason given for this most unusual 
and undiplomatic course was that in the recent 
conversations Italy has been acting in “a more 
or less arbitral capacitywhile the proposals 
themselves were m we nature of re'plies to 
questions put forward by S|r John Simon and 
so were communicated to Britain. 
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If the manner of cominunicating these propo¬ 
sals was distasteful to France, the matUr of them 
must have_ been still more so. For they were 
Uncompromising in the extreme. Yet France 
has lost no time in getting into touch at Geneva 
with Italy and the United States, And the 
result is that scarcely twenty-four hours after 
the delivery of the verbal Geituan “Note,” France 
is reported to he^ willing to concede a number 
of Germany's i)oint.s, to be prepared ti> go as 
far as she can, in other words, to make possible 
the conclusion of a Disarmament Convention. 

Such reports seem almost too good to be 
that adopting a conciliatory attitude 
to Nazi Germany may be one way of <*alling 
-its'.hlufi. Indeed it is already hinted that if 
Germany cannot wreck the Conference one way 
^sho .will try anotlier. 

••Still it is early days to bo cynical, and it 
may be more profitable to consider the rights 
and the wrongs of the firman position. The 
‘key to the German attitude i.s, as always, ecpiality 
of status. The time has gone by when there 
TOia one law for the Allies and another for 
Germany, when the Allies might have certain 
types of wenp«tns which Germany might not. 
J>ut ■ the difficulty which arises is this : Is 
Germany secretly re-arming or not ? If she Is, 
there can be no question of putting these 
dangerous ‘ weapons into her hands. Equally, 
or so 'thinks Fmnce, there can be no question 
of France depriving herself of the protection 
of these particular types of weapons. (These 
include aircraft, tonks and heavy guns). 


to maintain armaments at their present level 
during this period. But there can be little doubt 
that this is one of the points she will concede. 
For as^ the ICromnml points out this week, 
“inspection, plus a definite urogramme of auto¬ 
matic reduction by stoges, scnecluloil in nilvanco" 
may be the means of saving the day. 

Gukat ButTAiN’ts Position 

The great concession made by Franco uppem's 
to be in the matter of etroctives. She has 
suggosbsl that she will after all reduce her Army 
to 2U0,0l)l) men (and 200,0(X) men in her colonies), 
and that at the end of a shortened probationary 
period, on condition that penalties are provided 
for any breach of the I>i.sarmament Convention. 
To this, it is saiil, Germariv has also agreed. 
But will Great Britain agree to penalties, or 
“.sanctions” us they are usually called ? Gno of 
the great stumbling blocks in the way of building 
up international security is that although every 
child is taught that there ^ can bo no law where 
there is no sanction, Britain always fights shy of 
any international sanction—which she always 
rogimls as an “entanglement.” 

The heart of tho present situation, however, 
is this : What does Germany really want ? la 
many quarters, and especially in the United’ 
State.s, she is credited with wanting one thing 
only—to break up the Conferenoi. It is even 
stated that if she cannot break up Uie (conference, 
she will walk out of it in any case. 

fl' ThK CoNFJJUUNfK P’aU.H 


Intkknationai. Contrim. Niujesnary 

The only way of establishing whether 
Germany or any other Power ,is ro-nrming (and 
remember that leakage o,f over £27,000,000) is 
to set up a form of international control. And 
Germany has in 'fact, even if' with her tongue in 
her cheek, agreed t6 such control provided it is 
universal in _ its application. But here again 
another difficulty arises. France wants a 
probationary period of control and only after 
the control has been found to be working satis¬ 
factorily would she consider allowing Germany 
to acquire any of the-forbidilen weapons. And 
Germany, in her latest demands, wante during 
the probationary period “token” specimens of 
such weapons. ^ 

But it tho Disarmament ■ Gonveption is to be 
, a reality, all these aggressive weapons will ho 
reduced progressively—and, eventually,- scrapped. 
Why then, as M. . Daladief, the French Prime 
Minister has pertinently asked, should (Germany 
demand the Tight to build today cosfly material 
of war which,, if the Gonventioh shduld' be 
signed,, would have to be destroyed soon after ? 

Germany is on stronger groundwhen she 
ur^s that a beginning s^uld be made iri the 
reduction of armaments before the end of the 
probationary period. It has been France’s wish 


If Gerniany walks out of the Gonferenoe, two 
courses lyill be open to the rest of the Powers. 
The first is to continue without her and to con¬ 
clude a Disarmament Gnnvention amongst them¬ 
selves. The effect of this, of course, would be 
that Germany would be completely isolated and, 
in the matter of her armamente, still bound by 
the Treaty of Versailles. And should she re-arm, 
she. would violate not only that Treaty but the 
Treaty of Locarno. Moreover, the United States 
has intimated that she would consider G^many’s 
re-armament as a breach of the American-German 
Peace Treaty of 1921. She is even suggesting 
the feasibility .. of' joining other Powers in an 
economic boycott of Germany. 

The second course might be a meeting of the . 
signatories of the Four Power Pact, summoned 
by Signor Mussolini to Strosa or Rome. Such a 
course seems at first sight to be preferable' to the 
terrible isolation of (Jermany, which .wo^ld result 
from continuing the Disarmament Conference 
without her. But it might prove equally dangerous 
to the peace of the worltl^ iii that R w^fid 
' probably' mean the postponement of the Disnrhia- 


ifoiM is as in 

Geim&i andvtite ojcganir^tioir ^ 
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And Jai’An ? 

America and Bovlet Russia are as vitally 
concerned, particularly in view of the imperialist 
wars which Japan is waging—and preparing. 

Indeed, as one critic points out, Japan may be 
a very disturbing element in the Disarmament 


Conference. Everybody, he says, seems to have 
forgotten Japan, but “she may well prove the 
last hard obstacle. The world is only just 
beginning to realize the grave consequences ^ of 
its feeble acceptance of Japan’s conduct during 
the Inst two years.” 

October 9, 1939. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SIAM 

By NILKAN a. PERUMAJ. 


T he three successivo nsvolutions in 
Siam during the past one year had 
been carried out without bloodshed 
or fighting. The secret of that lies 
in the fact that the revolutionaries had to face 
no opposition in any form to their echeuics. 
King Prajadhipnk, the ruler, had never created 
a rival party in order to siippress the revolu¬ 
tionaries and he has refrained from doing so 
mainly with the object of preventing internal 
conflicts and thus preserving the peace of Siam. 
Further His Majesty loves his own people, 


taking more share in the administration of the 
oountory in an orderly way, and therefore, when 
the first revolntion took place on July 25, 
1933, he agreed to become a ruler under 
a constitution from an absolute monarch, 
witJuiut a word 'of protest. But this 


concession on the part of the King greatly 
disturbed a class of people in Siam known as 
the '‘princes.” And it is one of these "Princes” 
who is faid to be loading an attack on 
Bangkok tod ly with a view to overthrowing 
the military government established a few 
months ago by Col. Phya Bahol Bolabayiiha 
Sena, the President of the State Council and 
the Coinmandor-in-Chief of the Siamese 
lighting forces. The colonel himself is stated 
to have been educated in a military academy 
in Holland and posesses a sound knowledge 
of governments in Europe. 

Since, he came to power every¬ 
thing became calm in Siam 
although behind the scenes 
there did exist intrigues against 
his regime—a feature in the 
administrations of many 

Oriental countries. 

Exactly one year after the 
first revolution had taken 

place in Siam, I found myself 
alighting from the inter¬ 

national express train at 
Bangkok, the capital. I think 
it was on the 25th July this 
year. "The city is in a 
revolution-fever today,” said 
one of those who came to 
receive me at the station. I 
thought that would be nice, 
since I conld then enjoy a real 
thrill. My host proceeded 
to tell nre that at any trnre a revolutxon nright 
break out in Siam again, since there was 
disaffection among, the member's of the army, 
navy and air iofce against the present 
rogime. I was also told tlrat .the British and 
French Consul-Generals in Bai^ok had 
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approached the government asking for 
protection for their people and the authorities 
have assured their safety, in case %hting 
broke out But, my informant never told me 
,a word about a Prince silently planning for 
a march on Bangkok. 

Immediately 1 reached my residence, 1 
tried to get Col. Bahol, the Military Dictator, 
for an interview but he was not in 
Bangkok at that time, having gone to Hua 
Hin to sock an audience with His Majesty 
the King on important state ati'airs. But, a.s 
I went around the city, I did not even notice 
any enthusiasm among the people in anticipa¬ 
tion of a revolution. 1 drove? around the 
localities where the garrisons and other 
government offices were situated but here 
also I failed to observe anything that could 
point to a possible outbreak. My friend, 
who is by no means a layman, continued to 
assure me that everything would be done in 
Bangkok only in absolute secrecy, and no one 
eould correctly say what would be happening 
an hour hence. J had to believe his words. 

The causes of the Siamese revolution last 
year arc not at all dcep*and unfathomable. 
The Siamese never felt any discontent at any 
time about the rule of Siamese monarchs, 
especially under the present ruler. King 
Prajadliipok, who is a scholar and statesman 
of no mean order. But so far as I know the 
autocracy of the "Princes" in Siam had been 
the cause of widespread discontent among 
the educated class of Siamese. Until the 
revolution, all the ministerial portfolios in the 
government were their monopoly and the 
main power of government too rested in their 
hands. 

Now who are these "Princes" ? What 
right they have to hold the administration of 
the country in their hands while the common 
man in Siam, able to discharge the functions 
of office exactly like the princes, is kept at 
the bottom as an "under-dog," the King 
himself having no objection to it ? These are 
questions which may be pertinently asked. 
To make these issues clear I must say that 
some of the Princes arO no doubt closely 
connected to Their Majesties the King and 
the Queen as very close blood relations but a 
good many other Princes are none else than 
the children of concubine and consorts of 


the Siamese monarchs from time to time. In 
Siam the monarchs were notorious for several 
centuries for maintaining hairtnit. Only 
the present ruler observes monoguiny 
strictly and does not keep even a 
single woman as his "consort" besides his 
charming and cultured Queen, Ramabhai 
Burani. But bis brother, King Vajiravudli, 
whom King Prajadbipok succeeded on 
the throne is said to have maintained a 
large harem, and so did the present ruler’s 
father King Chulalnagkorn. Of the 
iunuinerable women kept in the palace 
children wer«* born from time to time 
and all of them came to be called the 
"PrincKis.” Thus their right and prevllegc 
to occupy prominent positions in the state 
was rendered easy, although many of them 
were utterly unfit to carry out the responsi¬ 
bilities of their offices efficiently. But, from 
what 1 know, men like Prince Damrong, 
Prince Puiachatra and Prince Svasti arc gi^at 
men. They have served Siam with devotion 
and ability. I myself bad occasion to meet 
and chat with Prince Damrong and Prince 
Purachatra, in ray capacity of a journalist, 
and the impression they gave me then was 
that they were not only able to occupy the 
ministerial positions which they' thcti. held 
but were sincerely devoted to the service 
of Siam whoso progress they had foremost 
in their heart. And about Prince Svasti, 
the King’s father-in-law, I have it on reliable 
authority that he is »one of the ablest states- 
)iian in the East, and I think for many years 
he held the position of Minister of Justice. 
As far as his abilities were concerned, it is 
said that he earned a name for himself in the 
ministry. To these three men the Siamese 
people owe a deep debt of gratitude but 1 
doubt very much wnetber the same exciHent 
qualities could be attributed to the other 
Princes as well. 

That the educated Siamese had been all 
along iiourshing a hatred against these p:ciDces 
is a well-known fact Had they been a little 
generous and cared for the claims * of ^e 
educated Siamese for suitable appointm^ts 
in the administratiou of the country, 1 dec^t 
whether the powers of the Princes would have 
ever dwindled, as they have today. But 
they were all along indifferent Thahr 
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autocracy continued. And now the inevit- 
table haa happened. 

If these Princes loved Siam more and their 
own power and self-glorification less, they 
should have done nothing to create discontent 
in the country. For centuries together they 
had weilded power and the previlego to advise 
the Kings on state matters but now that there 
are sutficiently educated and capable men in 
Siam, desirous of taking a prominent part 


in the governance of the country, it is only 
proper on the part of the princes to do 
nothing that would bring a civil war to the 
doors of Siam. 

While I was studying the conditions in 
Siam, I found that His Majesty the King 
did not seem to bear any spite against the 


revolutiooariea who made him a constitutional 
ruler from an nbiolute monarcii. That is 
why I feel that nobody will regret more the 
action of Prince Bodcoraj in leading an 
attack on the Phya Bahol government, than 
His Majesty. And it seems to me an impos¬ 
sible task for ‘the aggressive Prince to over- 
tlurow the present regime by any means. 

As a result of my investigations into the 
present-day affairs of Siam and from what 
I know of the people of 
that ancient country, I 
believe that the Siamese have 
not progressed so much as to 
maintain a republican govern¬ 
ment all by themselves. Jt will 
take at least a century for 
Siam to reach that stage, since 
popular education is still in its 
infancy in that country. In 
the meantime, it is desirable that 
the educated Siamese be given 
more share in the administration 
of the country under such a 
progressive monarch as King 
Prajadhipok. Only a monarchy, 
it appears to me*, can maintain 
the peace of Siam under the 
present order of affairs, and if 
peace should exist, the princes 
should no more trifle with 
ambitious schemes to restore 
to the old order of things in the 
country. They must fully reali/.e 
that the progressive tendency 
of the world today in 
governments is democratic and not 
autocratic. They should, therefore, in the 
interest of monarc^hy and no less of Siam, 
do nothing to disturb the peace of the country 
by leading offensive attacks on the present 
government by the Siamese leaders who are 
fully loyal to the King, 



Their Majesties at the Itoyal Bangkok Sports C3liib. The King 
is distributing prizes to the winners of a recent 
Tennis ehampionship contest 

Photo bv the writer 






Desirability of Holding an A. L C. C. 
Meeting 

Ever since the publicatiou of Mr. M. S. 
Aney's statement dissolving Congress organi¬ 
zations and laying down the future lines of 
work of Congressmen, there have been 
demands on the part of many of them that 
a meeting of the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee should be held to chalk out a 
programme of work for the Indian National 
Congress and decide other matters relating 
to it. Recently Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya has issued an appeal in which a 
similar desire has been expressed. This has 
been followed by the publication of a state¬ 
ment made by Mr. A. Kalcshwara llao and 
Mr. M. Bapineedu of Audlxradesa after inter¬ 
viewing Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha. They 
say : 

*‘He deeply deplored the fact that many 
Congreasmon who were not ofTering civil resistance 
did no other national service, and also that while 
he himself saw no occasion for convening a 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, as 
its result was to him a foregone conclusion, those 
who believed otherwise had thought that the All- 
India Congress Committee would chalk out a new 
programme and definitely give up civil resistance 
even if only for the time being, should send a 
requisition to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was 
clear that he strongly disapproved of the ten¬ 
dency of throwing me responsibility on himself 
or the Secretary for calling a meeting of that 
body.” 

Gandkiji evidently thinks that, if a 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. were called, the 
majority would not agree to definitely give 
up civil resistance, even if only for the time 
being. And he may be presumed to know 
the mind of the generality of A. I. C. C. 
memlferB jat least as welt as others. However 
wljiwiw the result of an A. 1. C. 0. i^eeting 


may bo, those who desire it “should sead a 
requisition to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru." 

Hitherto civil disobedience has been the 
main political activity of active Congress 
workers. So, if a meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
were called, the members would have to 
make some pronounciiment on civil dSs- 
obcdiencc. If they remaind entirely silent 
o i the question, they would be justly under¬ 
stood to have tacitly reiterated their faith 
in civil disobedience, as the informal Poona 
conference openly did •, and faith must lead 
to works. If they expressly reiterated their 
faith in civil disobedience, in that case also 
they would be expected to engage in «ud 
lead a campaign of c^^■iI disobedience afresh. 
But can there be such a campaign in the 
immediate or near future ? No accurate 
observer of the ju'csent situation will say that 
such a campaign can bo started eaily, if at 
all. For, even though Mahatma Gandhi has 
stressed the importance of individual civil 
disobedience more than once, only a small 
number of Congressmen have recently gone in 
for civil disobedience. 

So, nothing would be gained by members 
of the A. I. C. ('. in meeting assembled either 
tacitly allowing it to be presumed that they 
continued to believe in civil disobedience or 
openly and expressly reiterating their faith 
in it. Rather would such conduct on-theip 
part expose them, to the criticism that they 
had ceased to practise what they professed; 
or that they no longer had tlie strength tO 
act up to their conviction. 

Members of the A. I. C. C. in*incetij^ 
assembled might, in the alternative, give ii|i 
civil disobedience or resistance,. . But whal. 
reasons would they assign for do^g sa I 
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Tl)6y would not and could not sincerely 
recant. Not to speak o£ actual civil resisters 
and other congressmen^ there are others who 
believe that civil disobedience is a perfectly 
legitimate, nay constitutional, weapon in the 
struggle for national political advaucement 
If certetin <?oiiditiou8 had been fulfilled- - 
conditions which were mentioned in The 
Modern Rerietr for October 1920, pages 
457*58, but never fulfilled, it might have been 
an irresistible weapon. On ethical grounds, 
too, no such arguments can be adduced 
against it as can be brought forward against 
armed rebellion involving bloodshed, etc. 
Against it one can, of course, say that, iu 
ooftaiu circumst inces, civil disobedience 
would be fruitless, impracticable or 
inexpedient, or that it would involve an 
amount of suficring and sacrifice which the 
people would not be strong enough to 
tin^rgo. 

We do not dunk the A. 1. 0. C. would 
agree to assign or bo well advised in assigning 
any of the above reasons for giving up 
eivil disobedience. 

But supposing the members decided to 
give up civil disobedience without assigning 
any reasons, would they do so absolutely 
and unconditionally and for ever ? What 
language exactly would they use in giving 
it op ? Before discussing ]>robablc answers 
to any such questions, one might ask : Is it 
absolutely necessary to make a declaration 
giving up civil disobedience V Some might 
reply: Jt is necessary for satistying the 
Government. That would lead us again to 
the same question, “What Jangm:ge exactly 
would they use in giving it up ?’^ The 
A. I. C. C. could not and would not say, “Wc 
give it up for ever.” If it were said, “We 
^ve it up for ttie present or for the time 
being,” that would scai’cely be accepted as 
sati^actory, tlie words %r the present’ or 
‘for the time being’ being vague and denoting 
no definite peric^ of time. It has indeed 
been said on behalf of the Government that it 
does pot'want Congress to make a decla¬ 
ration giving up civil disobedience for ever. 
But whal period would satisfy Government ? 
Five years, 10 years, 25 years, 60 years, 
a century Is there any Indian, 

any CoQ^reeanaU who min prophesy that 


there will not be any civil disobedience 
for even one, two, three, four or five 
years ? 

If a non-Congressraan, if one who has not 
engaged in civil disobedience, may be allowed 
to venture a guess, we would say that under 
present circumstances a meeting of the 
A. I. C. C. would perhaps not improve matters 
-it might possibly make the situation worse, 
and so it had better not be called. If—no 
matter, for what reasons—civil disobedience 
has been practically given up, let the people 
and the Government both note the fact aud 
draw their own conclusions and do their 
respective duties. 

DesirabUify of an All-Parties 
Convention 

It is undoubtedly necessary for Ooagress- 
men, as for other politically-miodcd Indians, 
to have a political programme to meet the 
needs of tlie present situation. If not 
impossible, it should be such a programme as 
would be acceptable to all Indian nationalists, 
including Congressmen. In any case, it 
should be such as would bring together as 
many nationalist political parties as possible 
in a united political endeavour. For this 
reason we support Pandit Madau Mohan 
Malaviya’s appeal for an All-Parties 
Convention and Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s 
more recent call for a united front. 

Not belonging to any party and not 
being iu the position of leaders of any 
party, we have hitherto only suggested sucli 
joint endeavour, and that indirectly. 

For example, in the last (Octobex-) number 
of this Review, published on September 22 
on account of the autumnal holidays, we 
wote ill the course of our Editorial Note 
under the heading “Mi AIl-Pfirtie.s 
Po/itics ?'* ; 

“...perhaps the outcome would be the chalking 
out of some political programme aocordiog to 
which men and women of various shades of 
political opinimo might work together. It was not 
imj^iuble. For, except the communalist Muslim 
politicians and some depressed class leaders, 
politicly-minded Indians of all other poKticai 
groups, oeionmng to various religious communities, 
have been disillusioned and have oeoome dlMatisfied 
with the White Pawr proposals and a common 
dissatisfaction often l^s to united action.” 

11 has to be achhitted with regret ikat, not 






mu 


only in India bat in oi^ei' countries aa well; 
there has bten caste in politics. Bat in 
other coapbries—Great Britain, lor instance, 
in tiaies of emei^ency and national peril 
political caste barriers do not stand in the 
way of united action. India at present is 
faced with the peril of the coming constitu¬ 
tion. There ought to be combined action 
to avert the danger. We cannot command 
success, bht should deserve it. 

Congress resorted to direct action, whilst 
other political parties stuck to the older 
methods. Congressmen may say that they 
took to direct action because other methods 
had failed. Bat the other parties may also now 
say that direct action has also failed to usher 
in Swaraj. This is not equivalent to saying 
that Non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
have been entirely valueless. A great 
Liberal leader like Mr. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri has said that the momentum which the 
Indian political movement has acquired has 
been due to Non-co-operation. That is not all. 
It has changed the mentality and outlook of 
a large number of people. It has made them 
self-reliant, courageous, inured to suffering 
and accustomed to sacrifices. Temporary 
failure is not permanent defeat, as the history 
of national struggles all over the world shows 
clearly. So, in deliberating with others for 
the purpose of taking concerted action, 
Congressmen need not at all smart under a 
sense of defeat. Nor need non-Congressiuen 
be afraid that they would be hurried into 
direct action. For, mass direct action has 
been expressly given up for an indefinite 
period—put off sine die as it were. In an All- 
Parties Convention civil disobedience should 
aot and cannot be discussed. 

. It should not be beyond the wit of Indian 
men to devise some line of action which 
wbuld not be derided as mendicancy and 
would not be direct action either. 

Ali Nationalists are. agreed in condemning 
the -White Paper proposals. The grounds 
of bondemm^on arS well known, ^hey 
■ ought to be formulated in an agreed manifesto. 
As r^ards the political goal of India, 
Ooogressmen need not ^ve up thmr own goal 
of indepeudeiu^^ Vhioh jkalso mr : But 

in uremoc vdtho^toi' tiiay (d>jeet 


all Indians a gi^aat in the direction of 
independence. Mahatma Gandhi, with tne 
consent of Congress, has stated repeatedly 
that he would accept the substance of 
independence. The Westminster statute has 
given all Dominions in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Narions the substance of indtqjen- 
denco to a Renter extent thau before. That 
is perhaps the main reason why, iu spite of 
earlier pledges, promises, or '“declarations 
of intention” on the part of the British 
Crown, Parliament and statesmen, the White 
Paper has deliberately avoided the use of the 
words Domininn Status. So let the united 
d'^mand of Nationalist India be Dominion 
Status. 

The present nominally National , but 
really Tory G ivernment of Great Britain 
will turn a deaf ear to suCh a demiusdi 
Nevertheless, let the world be reminded i^^n 
and again what India demauds. > 


Indian Nafionalisni and British 


Imperialism and Commerce 

The Intelligent Man^s Review of Europe 
To-day, by G. D. H. Cole and - Mairgarst 
1. Cole, is a recent pablic^on which gives 
a fairly correct idea of the oontempormy' 
history, finance, industry, trade and polities 
of Europe and of its problem of war and 
peace. After dealing with Great Britsdn^s 
Irish problem, the auriiora ynite ; 


‘The second jreal; imperial prpblehi whkdt las 
troubled Great Britain since the war is 
India. But this falls outside the soo]^ of tlfii 
volume; for it would be impossible to dMI 
adequately with the relations between Bpdiidh 
and India without considering other 8S{im]ta, ef 
the Eastern question.” , , 


So India is not a mere domestib ppnbl^ 
of Great Britain. The relation betwepiu!^ 
two countries is an aspect of the' 
Eastern question. 

The authors observe that “the 
Indian Nationalism and the stUl 
problems which a new Ini^an. c^if 
presents have raised acute irainMi 1....^ 
British economic syetem as well 
British Empire as a political v 
Bririeb economic sy^em has jbean i^^ 

—ttli inr eotloa UCOQI. 
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' thore WAS a oonaidenble adntnce of cotton produce 
tioa io India itself; and since 1918 this advance 
has continued, and there has also been a consider* 
able import into India of cheap cotton goods 
^ produced in Japan. The Indian manufacturers 
nrant protection for their own industry arainst 
both British and Japanese imports; and Great 
Britain has been comprlied to concede the principle 
of tariff autonomy to the Indian Government, 
wktoA of touree she still ftnaUy controls (Italics 
ours. Ed., M. B.), and actumly to permit in 
response to strong pressure from the Indian manu* 
&cturers the imposition of protective duties on 
British goods. Under the Ottawa agreements the 
Indian Government agreed to give preference to 
British imports, and the British manufacturer 
thus enjoys a more favourable position in the 
Indian market than his Japanese rival; but the 
protection accorded to the home manufacturer 
remains substantial, and there has been strong 
obfeetion m India to the grantitig of any preference 
at all. (Italics ours, Ed., M. B.) 

The authors proceed ; 

Moreover, India, like China, uses the boycott 
as one of her most powerful political weapons, and 
there has been from time to time a dennite boy¬ 
cott of Lancashire products by the Indian impor¬ 
ters, even apart from Gandhi^s campaign in favour 
of the use of Indian cloth produced upon the 
handloom. Great Britain' can obviousiy ul-afford 
any further contraction in the Indian market.” 

Then the influence of Britain’s economic 
necessity on her political policy in India is 
referred to. 

“A large part of the trade in cheap cotton goods 
is already, lost, and is most unlikely ever to be 
recovered; but there remains a sufficiently largo 
volume of exports to India to exercise an impor¬ 
tant influence on the political policy of Great 
Britain in dealing with Indian Nationahst 
claims. 

How do the British people want to treat 
these claims ? 

‘‘The Didiards in Great Britain wish so to 
crush the Indian Nationalist movement as to keep 
the Indian market open to British goods by 
ioree ; but the majority of British politicians and 
the SKporters interests in the Indian trade 
strongly doubt the practicability of tiiis course, 
and werefore fovour more couciliatory methods.” 

So, it is only "the practicability of this 
course” which is doubted, not its justice and 
rightdousness I 

'‘It rnnains to be seen whether the Bound 
Table />}nferenees and the further discassioDS 
now in progress for the elaboratibn of a new 
Indian constitutum will ' result in a workiag 
compromise.” 

We,:^ aie then told why tiiere may be a 
"cotupr^be": . . . 

‘‘•••the ladians possess at preset the 

oohemtit POiror reqnited for open nMUbn, hpr 
'. wi^ derichil: «n absdnte and iihnteilwiie wim* 
df .'wB. IntUana'''Waht' self-' 

''ft,' ' , * ■ ‘ '. , ' ' , f 


government; bnt th^ are prepared to oompro- 
nuse if Br tain will meet them half-way, 

and Indtan opinion is so divided, expecially over 
the differences between Mohammedans and Hmdns, 
as to make at least a temporary oompromisA more 
likely than an open rupture, unless Great 
Britain becomes involved in a new European* 
war. Moreover, the positum of the Indian princes, 
who have no desire for democratic institutions 
to be installed in their territories under the aegis 
of the Indian Nationalist movement, strenthens 
Great Britain in resisting the claims of the more 
intrausigent Indian Nationalists. Nor can it be 
forgotten that Indian Nationalism is torn asunder 
by oonflictiug class interests as well as by racial* 
and religious difibrencea. The Indian Nationalist 
cotton employers have no desire to unloose among 
their exceedingly ill-paid workers forces too strong 
to be controlled; and this is a further factor 
making on the side of at least a temporary 
compromise.” 

But Indian Nationalists do not And any 
"compromise” in the White Paper proposals. 
They are intended to make the Secretary 
of State for India, the Governor-General and 
the Governors, greater autocrats than they 
are even at present. The British Diehards* 
know their business well. They have raised 
the cries of "abdication,” "surrender,” 
"scuttle,” etc., in order that there may not 
be the least "compromise,’’ but that, on the 
contrary, the White Paper proposals may bo 
purged of even nominal concessions to the 
people of India. 

The passages we have quoted above are 
a good reminder of the difficulties and 
obstacles in the way of our winning self- 
government. 

« 

Bhai Patmananda*s Hindu Maha- 
sabha Presidenfiaf Address 

The address delivered by Bhai Parma- 
nanda as President of the Ajmer session of 
the Hindu Mabasabha was an able, frank, 
and, for the most part, clear pronouncement. 
It has been subjected to adverse criticism in 
some Congress organs, because the speaker 
has criticized the Congress and Mahatma 
GandhL Mubammadans also have attacked 
it, because tie speaker has exposed the real 
, ^oharaeter and object of the Prime ItHuister's 
communal decision, nuscalled the communal 
award. 

, The main topic wifi in the address 
is the oommuay Bhfu Parmahaiuk’s 

■ ooudein|attlb& of tit, is useq^'trobel 

and leioUy jiMt and jo^fled. ' > < 
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With relerei ce to the ooiuianadl pxoblem, 
Bhai ParmanatidiEt observes : 

“In the enaxse of the flwt Bound Table 
Conferenoe the oomiauntd problem eras osce 
preseoted in its most acute form as a bar to 
further constitutional progrC'S. This was a^n 
another trap., The Simon Commission nad 
described the commumd problem as- the most 
inqportant and bi|(hly controversial One. At the 
same time supposing it to bo incapable of solution 
by mutual a^eement of the two communities they 
had laid down their solution for it. I think, in 
such a case, the question should not have been 
raised at alt, at the Bound Table Conference and 
even when it was raised and no agreement was 
reached, the Commission’s unanimous recommen¬ 
dation on that point was already there which, 
considering the statutory position and the import¬ 
ance of the investigation of the Commission, 
should have been the last thing to be ignored. 
Again, when after the so-calted truce between the 
Government and Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatma 
Gandhi went to London, instead of negotiating 
with the British Government he began to follow 
the will-o’-the-wisp thfoiy of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Knowing full well that nis faUnre was a foregone 
conclusion the new Consereative Government of 
England settled with the ' Muslim leaders and a 
friendly alliance was established between them. 
This alliance was the inevitable outcome of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong attitude and handling. 
As a result of ihis the Premier took it upon 
himself to find out a fresh solution of the 
communal problem and impose it upon India. This 
solution was announoed on Aug. 17, 1932, under 
•the name of the Communal Award. It was 
supplemented by another announcement some 
time later. 

Bhai Parmananda has as much right to 
oharaoterize Mahatma Gandhi's Attitude and 
handling” as wrong as others have to defend 
Gandhiji. We are not in a position to say 
anything definite either way. Complete know¬ 
ledge of the affair cannot be obtained from 
the reports of the proceedings of the Round 
Table Conference and its committees and sub¬ 


committees. Some supplementary informa¬ 
tion is necessary. This has been supplied 
in fragmentary form by different persons in 
diff^reut ways. In the absence of personal 
knowledge, and never having ^ven very close 
attention to anything relating to the Round 
Table Conference because wo have never 
believed it to be a bona Me, sincere and serious 
effort to give India a progressive constitution, 
we are unable to say who have given the 
correct supplementaucy information, nor 
whether it is ad«’qoate. But we have never 
concealed the fact that we are dlsb<4ievers 


in the eorrectness of the tilM HiMus* 






- Whatever Congress critics may think of 
'Bhai Parmananda's address, they should rest 
assured that he has great respect for Mahatma 
Gandhi. For, ®ay9 he : “It was just at this 
moment that for the first time the thought 
came to my mind that Mahatma Gandhi was 
the greatest living Hindu,” 

We believe in the real value and utility 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. We 4®’ dis¬ 
believe that there may be some Mussalmans 
with whom unity is possible even under 
British role as it is at present But, so 
far as our knowledge and experienoe go, we 
do not believe that, under British rule as it 
is, the political unity of the Hindus with any 
considerable body of Muslim leaders and 
rank and file is practicable. To this 
extent and in this sense we think Bhai 
Piurmananda is right in referring to the 
theory of Hindu-Muslim unity as a will-o'- 
thc-wisp. The reasons are quite obvious. 

Hiudu-Moslem political dissensions of 
the modern type are a product of British 
rule, and cannot be ended by British rule. 
It is a fact of history that the Aga Khanite 
deputation which waited upon Lord Minto 
for the boon of excessive, separate and 
communal representation was a “command 
performance,” as Maulana Mohamed All 
called it in his Congress Presidential address 
at Cocanada. This fact is confirmed by thi^ 
passage in Mnrley's BecollecHom where be 
tells Lord Minto that the latter started tbe 
Moslem hare. ; 

Musalmans know that whatever advab^ . 
tages the Hindus may promise them : 
Swaraj are mere paper advantages so 
as there is no Swaraj, whereas Goveitimebt':*; 
can deliver and has been delivering ^hc gbo^-^, 
even now. Moreover, British statiMiai^V^ 
and rulers can and do outbid the 
For example, at the ^ last unity oohfe^|p|it|| 
it was agreed that the Musalmans 
have 32 per cent of the British- 
in the Central Legislature and 
to be separated under certain 
The result was, Sir Samuel Hmii'e 
time in aonoiuieiag the detdsidii iHq 
S ind twconditionaSy,. as al^o 
maim were to haire 33fs 
in the Centrel Lei^bbi^r^' 
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ol Mai^f prolessing to speak on behall 
Mibe^^iKiire communitj can always be found 
toi^ be a party, cannot lead to Hindu-MasUm 
unify. 

In |act, wc have always felt that the 
exhortation of this British statesman or that 
to the different communities of India to 
anivc at some agreement among themselves, 
is a piece of consummate hypocrisy, as these 
British diplomat know full well that under 
the various existing conditious of the present 
regime such* agreement is not possible, and 
that, even if it were arrived at, new 
conditions could be easily brought into 
existence which would make for the annulment 
of the agreement. 

Nevertheless, we are not against fresh 
efforts to bring about unity. But the 
negotiations should be between persons who 
would begin the conference by signing a 
paper promising that, if after an agreement 
had been arrived at, the British Government 
were to give any community even greater 
advantages than that agreement, the signa¬ 
tories belonging to that community would 
not accept the Government offer, but would 
condemn and repudiate it, whatever other 
persons of their community might do. Of 
course, this would not produce universal 
or ^neral Hindu-Moslem unify. But it 
would at least show that some honest and 
sincere men on both sides had tried to agree 
CRT had actually agreed, but that men in 
authority had tWarted their plans. 

Buddhism and lack of National 
Consciousness 

days Bhai Parmananda in the course of 
his address : 

“I pfive very oit&t mourned the lack of national 
cmaeiousneeB among the Hindus. The Hindu 
philosophy has sunk deep into our minds, and we 
bare since very undent times tried to soar above 
the limits of narrow nationalism. Again, whatever 
natiottal pride or other trace of national greatness 
wrt left in us was swept pway clean by the most 
leaned cosmopolitan preaching of Buddhism.” 

We should like to know the historical 
data oh which the speakers last conclusion 
is baaed. BBs olmervation will havc^ to be 
«to^nciledl^%ith, the fact that the Buddhist 
‘ htstoyy' was only n 
great 'Cultorid" aetivify"butwni-alto' 


one of Hindu expansion and saw the gtov^ 
of Greater India. In Japan,, China and 
Siam Buddhism has not swept away national 
pride or sense of national greatness. 

Caste and the Political Interest of 
the Hindus 

Rammohun Roy wrote in one of his 
letters : 

/‘I regret to say that the present system of reli¬ 
gion adhered to by the Hindus is not well 
calculated to promote iheir poMmd mterest. The 
disdnedon of castes, introducing innumerable 
divisions and sub-divisions among them, has entirdy 
deprived them of patriodc feeling, and the mnid- 
tude of religious ntes and ceremonies and the laws 
of nuriflcation have totally disqualified them from 

undertaking any difficult enterprise.It is, I think,. 

necessary ^t some change should take place in 
dieir religion, at least for the sake of their political 
advantage and aocial comfort.” 

Among the causes of the political sub¬ 
jection of India, Rammohun Roy mentions- 
caste in the following passage, extracted 
from his Brahmunical Magaxine-: 

“We have been subjected to such insults for 
about nine centuries, and the cause of such d^ra- 
dation has been our excess in civilization and 
abstinence from the slaughter even of animals ; as 
well as our division into castes, which has been the 
source of want of unity among us." 

We should consider what truth there is 
in the two passages quoted from Rammohun 
Roy’s writings. 

Condition on which Hindus May 
Co-Qperafe with Great Britain 

Bhai Parmananda says in the course of 
his address : 

“I feel an impulse in me that the Hindus would 
willingly co-operate with Great Britain if thtir 
status and responsible position as the preinier 
community in India is recognized in the poUtical 
institutions of new India.” 

This passage has been construed by the 
speaker’s ctitics to mean that in his o]pinion 
the Hindus would co-operate with Eoglish- 
men in w^irking any constitution, e. g., the 
White Papi^ one, jprovided they were ini^ed 
in the position of "the lavo^te wife” instead 
of the Muslims. The passage^ does not neoess- 
asily bear this tote^retation as the only 
onef ^ is tumble of Itoing so 
'"^'Onderstood, ''|DhM'''Perm(ui«Bda’s .paft 

reedid' nndl 'tows 

we wbuld; {sin:.!>di»ddPS|wii| ' 

' ' . . te ' v'. ... '!. 




SrpTES 


he irenld be williog to co-operate with 
Britain in woihSng a devocnitie oonstitation 
which wonld antomati<^l 7 lead to Indian 
political aotonomy^ provided the BDlhdag 
were not deliberatMj and artificially deprived 
of the place in it to which they w^ entitled 
by their ntnobers, intelligence, capacity, 
public spirit* enterprise, contributionB to the 
state revenues and achievements. But it 
cannot be 'said that the passage does and 
must mean all this. So the Hiodu Maha- 
sabha president owes it to himself and its 
members and sympathizers to make his 
meaning quite clear. 


Bhai Pamananda and lempfe-Enfry 

«4n6ther passage in Bhai Parmananda's 
^address whose drift is not quite clear is the 
following; 

I think 1 am duty bound to explain what the 
position of the Hindu Mahasabha is or ought to 
be with regard to the Harijan movement of 
.Mahatma Gandhi. Personally, 1 have the greatest 
sympathy for it and 1 think every member of the 
Hindu Mahasabha individually has got fall right 
to co-operate with it or work for it But collective¬ 
ly the position of tiie Hindu MahiMabba is slightly 
miferent from what the Mahatma has taken np. 
In the first place I think this work can properly 
be done by the Hindu Mahasabha alone as 
representing the true interests of the Hindus and 
’ as being the only advocate of Hindu solidarity. 
Tatog that view 1 believe that the work of the 
u^ift does not lie with the depressed classes but 
with the caste Hindus who should develop the 
right national sense and ofTer the status of equality 
and brotherho(^ to every one who bears that 
name. The Hindu Mahasabha having all along 
followed the policy of remauiing neutral on 
religious questions, cannot bring any pressure to 
bear on the followers of a particnkr sect to open 
their temples to any other class for which the 
temples were not supposed to be meant But 
opart from rriigious matters the Hindu Mahasabha 
platforms and meetings are open to the HuijanB 
Just as much as to any high caste Hindus and the 
‘privileges attached with the membership of ^e 
Hjndu MahasaUui can be shared equally by every 
Hindu, no matter what his caste or creed may be. 

The memng of the last sentence in this 
extract is quite clear. 

^But when Bhaiji says that “the work of 
uplift does not }w with the depressed classes 
but wirit tbeif'caBte Hindns, who should 
develop Bie right national sense and offer the 
status of equidity and brotheriiood to every 
(Koe who^lmiuiu critic inur 

^ ' .1^ ,cs^ 

sonijB 


attitude of Britishers to Indians. Britishers 
say riiat it is they who have developed the 
national sense and love of. liberty in Indians 
that the status of free men would be a bree 
gift to Indians from their generous patrons 
the Britishers, the pace and time of advance 
would be determined by them, and that the 
work of political uplift of Indians by agitation, 
straggle, self-assertion, direct action, etc., 
does not lie with themselves. We should be 
the last party to complain if high caste 
Hindus readily and of their own accord 
recognized the status of equality and brother¬ 
hood of every one who bears the Hindu name. 
But this fraternal spirit is not found among 
the generality of high caste men, though it 
certainly is found among many of them. So 
let these latter work strenuously in further¬ 
ance of the cause of the depressed classes, and 
at the same time let these classes also assert 
themselves. 


As we do not ourselves worship idols in 
temples, we feel some delicacy in writing on 
the subject of temple-entry. We can only say 
in general terms that every follower of a 
particular religion should be allowed to enjoy 
equal rights of worship with his co-religionists. 
We know, neither the Hindu Mahasabha nor 
any other body has the right to coerce any 
Hindu to open his private temple to men and 
women of all castes. But certainly every one 
has the right to exert moral pressure cn the 
managers, sevaih, priests, or trustees of 
public temples which derive revenue from . 
castes to throw them open to all Hindu wor¬ 
shippers. We know, according to 
Mahasabha’s definition of the word ; 

the followers of Brahmanism, 

Buddhists, Siks, Brahmos and Arya 
arc all Hindus, and the Hindu 
must observe religious neutrality as 
the religious doctrines, rites and oereihma^i^/ 
of these communities. But it is rieo; 
that the vast majority of Hindus 1^;; 
Mahasabha meaning of that word are folT 
of Brahmanism, and unless the Ms 
can even indirectly secure to ths 
castes the right to worship in tem^leil^;^ 
cannot be expected to recoguko rive f 
tati^^ character and ppotectwririp 
body, ^ow riigt t&ey mre ^ 
conscious, they ‘ 
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fold, W6¥e it not for the efforts hitherto made 
by Mahatmaii aad hie followers, the Hindu 
Miasion and the Hindu Sabhas themselves. 
]|ut whether they leave the Hindu fold or 
npt,| ustioe demands that they should have 
NMiuai rights of worship with other Hindus. 

**Life Creates Life*' 

Bhai Parmananda poured out his heart in 
the concluding passages of his telling address, 
which are quoted below ; 

It is life that creates life. When a man j^ets 
short of blood, doctors sometimes take fresh 
blood fiom another man and pour it into 
Ihe arteries of the dyinp; man. In cases where 
the skin becomes dead, live skin is taken 
TOm another person and patched in its place, 
wmilarly when a nation, in the process of natural 
decay, loses its vitality, it becomes the duty of 
those who have some life left in them to give it 
for the good of the nation and infuse anew 
life into it. This is the only efficacious treatment 
for old and decaying races. Love of life and 
comfort, which is a signihoint symptom of the 
-decay of a race, produces cowardice and cowardice 
is death. It is sacrifice of life and devotion to 
the cause of a nation which produces courage and 
TOurage is new life. In our traditions we read 
that when the country was being overrun by bar¬ 
barians a great yaina was performed on the top 
of Mount Abu. Out of tbat ytptui were creftted 
the Agnikola Rajputs who pledged to give their 
lives for the defence of Dharma. We have similar 
and important incidents in the history of 8ikh 
Ourus in the Punjab. When the Brahmins from 
Rashmir, on being persecuted and tortured by 
their foreign rulers, came to Amritsar and in an 
open durbar of Guru Teg Bahadur prayed that 
they to saved from their oppressors, the Guru 
told them in reply that there was only one way 
to save _ them: a man of groat piety should lay 
4own hffl life in the name or Dkarma. Guru 
Bahadur kept his word. HU head was taken 
Off by the orders of the Mogul King in the 
Ghandhi Ohowk of Delhi. Out of this martyrdom 
was kindled a fire that infused a new life into 
the Hindus of the Punjab... This was the great 
and weqoalled miracle in the history of India. . , 
How. was this miracle brought about ? This 
miisele was the direct outcome ot the principle of 
martyrdom preached by Guru Govind Singh. The 
remedy is there. It is for the Hindu youths to 
come in the field and practise it for tbemBclves. 
Those who cannot afford to give their lives for 
the nobl^t cause of preserving their great and 
ancient rsoe have got other modes to take part in 
thut great ymia. The rich can give their riches, 
the learned thdr knowledge and the strong ^eir 
strength. 

7he ttindu Mahdmbha on the 
MinoriitBS Problem 

The ihiportont resplutieti, oegi^ 
uaenimoue^ %i Ihe A jmer' etoeiea of the 


The Hindu Mahasabha in its . rnomentouil 
annual gathering at the historic city of 
appeals noder Article 11 of the League GoreUant 
in the name of India to the League w Nations of 
winch she is the original member for application 
to her of those principles and methods of minority 
protection which are endorsed and made op^tive 
by world opinion on the subject and on the initia¬ 
tive of the principal allied and associated Powers 
inclndmg India and England and emphatically 
points out that the parties to these stipulations 
are specially bound by the following resolution 
adoptM at the third Assembly of the League of 
Nations : 

‘The Assembly expresses the hopo that the 
States which are not bound by any legal obliga¬ 
tion to the League with respect to minorities will 
nevertheless obstsrve in the treatment of their own 
racial, religious and linguistic minorities at least 
as high a standard of jusuce and toleration as is 
required by any of the Minority Treaties and by 
regular action of the Council.’ 

In moving this resolution Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mookerjeo of Lucknow University 
said: 

They were meeting in historic Ajmer under the 
shadow of a great constitutional calamity threaten¬ 
ing the political future of the Hindus as a people. 
The Communal Award had been thrust upon the 
Hindus in direct opposition to the wishes of 80 
pr cent of Indians including the entire woman¬ 
hood. Their entreaties, arguments and logic were 
all treated with contempt. iShame) Tracing the 
history of the Minorities’ Treaties he explained 
that peace workers after the War at a conference 
at Paris took the first step towards the estsblish- 
ment of world peace through a generous communal 
system known as the Minorities’ Treaties framed 
on the initiative of no less a statesman than Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, the then Foreign Secretary. 
India was an ori^nal signatory of these treaties 
like England aud other g^t Powers and having 
failed to get a redress of the griovaDces from the 
Indian and British Governments the speaker exhor¬ 
ted as a last constitutional resource to appeal to 
the League of Nations to apply to the Indian 
Minority problem tto same principle as applied to 
the European problem underlying the treaties if 
the world peace was to to securra. Concluding, 
he appealed to the Hindus .to unite and leave no 
stone uaturned in convincing the British Govern¬ 
ment that the Communal Aw^ must go. 

Raja Narendra Nath supporting the resolution 
said that the resolution was an attack not only 
on the Award but on the whole policy of the 
British Government determining the reUtions 
between oomronnities and classes. The policy 
which the British Government in India, he said, 
had ^n puNufog was opposite to the principle 
of the Mintoit^’ Treaties which the leagne 
resp^ed and enforced, namely, the ideatificAtlon 

J f minorities with majorities wd discouragement 
f the idea of a State within a State. 

With reference to i^e minorities resolarion 
tiie Mafaasabha has to llie Joiijl 
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proteatinff ggaiast the CotamaDal Award and 
boldinit toat the lal^ was boaad in law, morality 
and iostioe - to the international solution of the 
problem of minorities as laid down in the 
Minorities treaties signed at Geneva and warning 
unprecedented complications leading to the 
sep^tion of legislatures, administration, services 
and even parse if the British Government forced 
the award. 


Hindu Mahasabha and CoancU- 
Enfry 

The seventh resolution passed at the 
Ajmer session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
"called upon the Hindus all over the country, 
particularly the Hindu Sabha organizations, 
to make necessary preparations for capturing 
4he legislatures, as the time had come when 
I the Hindus as a community could no longer 
afford to ignore the various ways and means 
open in and out of the constitution to protect 
and promote its interests.” Some pro- 
Congress papers have criticized and ridiculed 
this resolution. But the Swaraj section of 
the Congress, led by Deshbandhu C. R. Das 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru, which was perhaps 
bigger than the No-changor section, favoured 
and adopted oouncil-eutiy. If Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha candidates succeed in entering the 
legislatures, they will not, it may be presumed, 
fail to adopt the policy of opposition and 
obstruction followed by the Swarajists in the 
Legislatures, whenever necessary. 

Some other Hindu Mahasabha 
Resolutions 

Amelioration of the condition of Labour 
and tenantry and disapproval of movements ^ 
advocating the extinction of capitalists and 
landlords as a class; the establishment of 
industrial Ashrams for training unemployed 
Hindu youths for various handicrafts; 
condemnation of the proposed separation of 
Sind; organization of Hindu youths for 
■training in drill, physical exercises and arts 
of self-defence; sympathy with Kapurthala 
Hindu sufferers „from Arhar propaganda; 
appreciation of the services of Dr. Moonje, 
Pmessor Chablani, etc.,, congratulating the 
Hindus of Ba^walpur on the jjftapaj ggl e to get 
their legitimate g^evam^ ^^ redr^ed; 

« and s^oiira^p^ the 


other colonies against the high-handedness of 
the colonial Governments and the white 
colonists; protest s^ainst Mr. Savarkar’s 
internment W the last 10 years after he had 
served a life sentence in the Andamans; 
condemnation of the enforcement of ille¬ 
gitimate restrictions on Ram Lila processions 
in Allahabad; acknowledgment of the eq^ual 
rights of untouchables and recommendation 
of facilities for them for worship in all public 
temples, etc.; advocacy of the use of country- 
made cloth, production of Khadi, and urging 
of millowuers to abstain from exploiting the 
feeling of Swadeshiem;—these formed the 
subject of some of the resolutions of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. The remaiuing resolutions 
may be summarized as follows : 

The 23rd stronely condemns the Meo atrocities 
in Alwar, sympathizes with the Hindus in distress, 
requests the Btate authorities and the Hindu Sabhas 
to ameliorate the condition of the oppressed Hindus, 
strongly resents executive inUarference by giving 
undue and unjust clemency to Muslim criminals 
and strongly condemns the dangerous policy of 
comruunaiism by the British omcers. The 24th 
sympathizes with the Hindus in Kashmir suiferiug 
as a result of Muslim riots, defilores the attitude 
of drift adopted by the authorities even thereafter, 
considers the Glanoy recommendations as a 
‘communal award' and directs the committee for 
Kapurthala to deal with the Biashmir quesrioo 
also. The twenty-hfth resolves to take stops to> 
prevent the conversion to Christianity in A|fsam 
and Chota Nagpur of Hindus. The twenty^'sixth 
expresses great regret and resentment against 
the Muslim rulers of Hyderabad, Bhopal, Bhawal- 
pur and Bampur for action prejudicial to Hindu 
subjects and threatens agitation if the Hindu, 
grievances are not redressed. The twenty-sqvehth 
enters a strong protest against the creation m wsn 
deficit provinces on the basis of a subvention firam 
the Central Government. The twenty’^hthv 
reiterates the resolutions regarding Sangathoa a^. 
Buddbi. The twenty-ninth recognizes the btddi- 
mental unity of the ancient Aryan oulti^. 11;^; 
India and countries like China, Japan, etdf v ' 
appreciates the action of the G^mrman Goveiiun^I' 
for promoting Banskrit learning and cultntAi 
thirtieth while appreciati^ and supportihg 
moves for unity urges the Hindus not to Saei 
nationalism for any kind of communal , 
ment The thirty-first recommends; the iRdos" 
of Devnagri as toe common script and the iC. .. ... . 
second resolves to start an aU-lndia Hindu...,; Seil^l 
Sangh at Delhi to propagate the 
Mahasabha. 


Bbai Parmanand has donated . 
Jugal Kiriiore Bbda Ba. idOOO; Bai 
Be. 1)500, Cai^aia BhaiMlari anfl 
IhH Awasthi imd anoriier Be.^ ,500 
the food for riie paarpoee. 
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Delegates from Abroad Attend Lest 

Hindu Mahasabha Session 

The 15th soesion of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha opened at 12 on the I4th October in 
the spacious Hindu Mahasabha pandal at Arpa 
Nanai'. It was the representative gathering ever 
bdd. There were on the dais delegates from 
Eiist and Bouch Africa with Mehta Jaimini, Vedic 
Missionary for foreign countries, Arya philosopher 
lUjya Batan Pundit Atmarsmji of Baroda, 
Buddhists from Oeylon, Tibet, China, Burma and 
Japan, Shrimati Annadevi, an American Arya 
Bamajist from New York, and eminent persons 
from all parts of India. 


Overseas Indians' Conference 

The second session of the Overseas 
Indians^ Conference was held at Ajmer on 
the IHth October last, Mr. Cbandkarati Sards, 
advocate, presiding. There were many dele¬ 
gates from America, England, Mauritius, 
Trinidad, Africa, Fiji, etc. The conference 
passed five resolutions unanimously. 

The first resolntion appreciates and admires the 
bold stand taken by the overseas Indians in 
facing the oppressiye and prqudicial policy pursued 
by various colonial (Governments and declares 
(hat Indians will always stand by them in their 
political, religious and other important struggles. 

Ihe second resolution draws the attention of 
the Government to the present situation of the 
Indians in Kenya and South Afhca and urges it 
to safe-guard their interests and privileges against 
the unjust demands of the white settlers. Bhai 
Parmanand seconding the resolution gave a short 
history of how Indians had taken to colonies and 
how he himself had to face difiicnlties in colonies. 
He said that in Kenya white settlers were trying 
to capture the le^slatures with an overwhdming 
majority and the Government were supporting 
thmn. He dwdt on the miserable state of the 
Indian colonists and lusured the delegates present 
of his active support to their cause. 

The third resolution fully agrees with and 
appreciates the just drnnands for a common 
4 ^to^ ron of Fiji Indian colonists and requests 
the Colonial Government to grant the principle 
of common franchise. Moving the resolution, 
Mr. D. N. Sarma, Assam, said that everywhere 
Indians were treats unjumy and the British 
Government were ignoring the just righto of the 
Indians at home and abroad. 

Ihe fourth resolution condemns the action of 
the Government r^rding (he refusal to grant 
permission and passports to Mr. Sri Krishna 
Barma and Swarai Hltowani Dayal Banyasi to go 
te the colonies in Fiji and South Africa respediv^ 
and demands a reco^deratioa of the matter. 

fif& resduthm proposes to call in India 
a eonferenoe of Indiaiw in overseas odonles in 
order to asenrtdn and rmnove thdr gtfot^oaa. 

Th« president wiwfing up oonfnenoe 
.intimatod to the audience wat the Mshaaiidiha had 
- 4«^jed • depsKtoaaht for Bhr, iMztt 

at aecietaryi "-;■■■•■ 


There was a time when Indians were en¬ 
couraged to emigrate to Africa. South Africa 
and Kenya owe much of their prosperity to 
these Indian emigrants. This has been ad¬ 
mitted by Englishmen who are in a position to 
pronounce an authoritative opinion on the 
subject. But for years past these Indians are 
being ill-treated and denied their just rights. 
By the "assisted emigration scheme and other 
means many of them have been repatriated 
to India, where their condition being very 
unsatisfactory, they generally want to return 
to South Africa, BHji, etc., from where they 
came. So repatriation should be given up. 
But though it was thought that the assisted 
repatriation scheme had been practically 
abandoned as a matter of fact last year more 
men came back from South Africa than ever 
before. One of the grounds on which Ger¬ 
many was deprived of her colonial possessions 
was that she ill-treated the indigenous popula¬ 
tion there. But Great Britain does not take 
any adequate steps to present such ill-treat¬ 
ment of non-white settlers in her colonies by 
white ones. 

Overseas Indians have all along put up a 
plucky fight, and fully deserve all the support 
which we Indians in the homeland can give 
them. 

Joint Session of Khalsa Durbar 
and Sikh League 

At the joint session of the Khalsa 
Durbar and Sikh Leagu held last month at 
Lahore the opinion was unanimously expressed 
that the only way to democratic swaraj is 
through the abolition of communal represen¬ 
tation in the various legislative bodies in the 
country. 

A resolution farther stated that, as mutual 
communal settlement had at present become difficult 
on account of the unjust and iniquitous decision 
of the British Government, the oonfeience, while 
reitoratine and reserving the right to put forward 
the Sikh aemands as heretofore advocate by 
Oentral Bikh League, whwi and if it becimie 
necessary, recommended to Panths aboIitiDn 
of mmmanal represwitation as the most appropriMe 
and effective means of figging ^ eOiumttnal 
award and establishing democratie Swats^ in 1l» 
county. The oonforence fttothw declared font 
the j^kbs wotild pat, submit to any 
:'haa«d on’foe 

^ ncM^Ui 

' bh dCae anA 
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ladUn Swaraj ooald be achieved under a r^me 
df ordinances and te{>reSsion and impressed on the 
Oorernment to call a halt to the experiment and 
explore the arenne of teoonoilii^n with the 
Ckingress and thereby rise to the hdght of true 
statesmanship. 

Another resolution- recommended to the Khalsa 
*-' Durbar to arrange a referendum to focus the 
attention of Khalsa on the misobieTous oharaoter 
of the oommunid award. 

A resolution was also adopted requesting the 
Qorernment to reduce land revenue and water 
rate by ^ per cent in view of the low prices of 
> commodities. 

The Sikhs were further called upon to eradicate 
the evil of untouchability, and Governmeijt was 
urged to release the pdsoners sentenced in the 
1914-1915 Punjab conspiracy cases. 

At its ooncludiug sitting the joint session of the 
Khalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh League 
passed resolutions opiniug that the constitution 
outlined in the White Paper was wholly un¬ 
acceptable to the Sikhs, as it was both retrograde 
and undemocratic. The conference condemned the 
‘deliberate policy of the Governor of introducing 
communalism', to mete out favoured treatment 
to certain communities in the public services and 
the army and resented the invidious treatment 
meted out to the Sikhs. The ennferenco also 
opined that a declaration of fundamental rights 
should be embodied in the constitution. The 
conference also supported the demands of 
Kashmiri Sikhs. 

Svmpathy was expressed for the flood victims 
in Bohtak and an appeal for help for them was 
made. The Sikhs were also urged to adopt 
Swadeshi and Khaddar and abstain from liquor. 

We appreciate and admire the truly 
national and democratic spirit which inspired 
the proceedings of the joint session of the 
Khalsa Durbar and the Sikh League. 


Dayanand Setni-cenfenary 

The semi-centenary of the death of Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati, founder of the Arya 
Samaj, is being celebrated at Ajmer with 
great enthusiasm and magnificence. We hope 
these celebrations will give a fresh impetus 
to the educational, social reform and philan¬ 
thropic itotivities for which the followers of the 
great religious and social reformer and 
Nationalist are justly famous. We hope a 
complete report of the celebrations, with 
iUustrations, summaries of speeches, etc., will 
be published in book form in due course. 
Some idea of the splendour of the celebrations 
may be formed foom the tdegn^hic news 
printed bdiow. 


. Aimer, Oaf, 17. 

The Dsywaad semi-oeQteQary «^ialaoos are 
going in Aryani^. New ^ Wi of 
pemms have 10 ^ 
m the midn Sitobdt ' ' 




Pnued Upadtoaya, Budhdevji, Ganga Prasadji, 
chief judi^ Tebri, Swami Swatantranandii, Baba 
Pooranohaudji, Khushatohand, Shivaduttaji, and 
Briyut Ja^nath Nirukta Ratna on various 
topics. 

Ou the morning of Oct. 16 a grand Naparkirtan 
consistiQg of one lakh of person started from the 
Arya Samaj garden where the last remains of 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati lay and ended at 
Bhinai Kothi where he obtained nmoam on the 
Devali day fifty years ago. The procession was 
headed by an elephant on which Swami Munish- 
warananci Saraswati and Tiraramji Ohamar were 
Belted and all sanyasis, rajas, taluq^ra, raises, 
leaders and the general Arya public marched 
on foot. 


Kidnapping and Abduction of Women 
in U. P. and Punjab 


The Government review of the Report of 
the Punjab Police Department for the year 
1932 states: 


Traffic in women is another crime which calls 
for attention. There were 504 cases of kidnappii^ 
and abduction. This type of crime has its origin 
in the scarcity of female population and since this 
trade is not regarded as oftensive or degrading by 
the people, the police can make little headway 
against it. 


Without sufficient proof we cannot believe 
that traffic in women '4a not regarded as 
offensive or degrading by the people” of 
the Panjab. In any case, the educated 
women and men of that province ought to 
make sustained efforts to wipe out the 
reproach of 504 cases of kidnapping and 
abduction in a year in a province containing 
a population of 23,580,852. In the 
neighbouring United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, with a population of 48,408,763> the 
number of oases of kidnapping in the year ,. 
1932 was 711. Some months ago, in a; 
speech at Dacca, the Governor of Beuj^ 
expressed a doubt as to whether Beii^*0r 
record of crimes against women was ! 
worst. The Police Report of Bengal 
1932, which is not before us now, ought 
remove the doubt. ; 


Mahatma Gandhi on Inter-caste 
Marriages 

At the conclusion of the 
ceremony of Mahatma Gandhi's 
nephew at Wardha, he said, aiM^^essdpg^'^ 
couple: 

Tt^wssan 
an intsr*eMite 
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advocating; inter-caste raarriaffos under well-defined 
limitations, for he believea there was no vama 
or division in the original sense of the term and 
that limiting marris|'e to the same division or 
mma was never its distinguishing feature. 


Whatever the defects of modern education it was 
a fact that the f^wth of nationalism in India was 
the outcome of that education and thus Baja 
Bam Mohan Roy could justly be called the 
Father of modern India. 


Rammohun Roy Centenary 

During September and October last the 
centenary of the death of Rammohun Roy 
was celebrated in various places in diflPerent 
provinces of India. Not having had access 
to the leading newspapers of all the provinces 
of India, we have not been able to see 
the reports of all the celebrations. But 
from what we have seen, it seems that more 
places in the Madras Presidency have cele¬ 
brated the oceasifui than thoso in any other. 

The meetings in some of the cities were 
very influentially attended and thoughtful 
speeches were made. For example, at the 
Lucknow meeting, 

Amongst those present were, Raja .Tagannath Bux 
Bingb and Kunwar Rajetidra Bingh. ex-Ministera of 
the U. P. •(lovornment ; hon. Mr. Justice B N. 
Brivastava ; R. B. i’aiidit Shyam Behari Misra, 
Diwan of Orcha State ; Dr. B. P. Paranjpye, vice- 
chanoellor of the Lucknow University ; Dr. B. I"), 
WtUotia. principal, B'*id tlhrislian College j Mr. A. P. 
Si-n ; Pnw. N. K. Biddhanta, D>'an of the F'aculty of 
Ana, Lucknow University and Mrs. Biddhanta ; Miss 
Manchester, protessor of the Isabella Thoburn Col¬ 
lege ; Princinal B. 0. Ben ; Messrs. Shambhn Dayal 
and A. C. Bose, retired district and sessi ms jinlgeB ; 
Mrs, Minoii, advocate ; Dr. C|ntub-uddiu Ahmed, nn. n. 
barrister-at-law ; and many others. 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. .Tustice B. N. 


The chairman, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, 
chief editor of The Leader and ex-Minister, 
said in winding up the proceedings : 

It could bo claimed without any exaggeration 
that Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the greatest 
Indian of all time. Ko enumerated the monu¬ 
mental achievements of Raja Bam Mohan Roy in 
practically every sphere of public life, social, 
religious, economic and political. ‘When you think 
of his successful attempts for the abolition of 
nuiiee and polygamy from Hindu life, his attempts 
for the establishment of English colleges for the 
education of the Indian youths, his revival of 
Hindui.sm in a highly scientific and purified form, 
his pioneer but great debut in journalism, his 
stern fight against the newly iinfiosed Press Act 
of 1823 and his open and trenchant criticism of 
the form of the (Jovorriinent of India which did not 
distinguish lietwoen the ox -cutive and the judiciary, 
you reel that there hardly was a public activity 
which did not engage his attention.’ 

In short as Mr, Chintam.uii remarked, there 
was no reform he did not strive for, there was 
no improvement in existing life for which he did 
not care and there was no snirering which he did 
not bear to recall the glories of ancient India. It 
was his dream, which unfortunately remained yet 
unfnifilied so long as the present form of 
government continued in India-a form which 
according to R.tia Rim Mohan Roy’s political 
disciple Mr. Mahadeva Goviiid Ranade. has 
‘organized hypocrisy’ as its basic structure. 
R ija Ram Mohan Roy tasted the bitterness of this 
orgiinizod hypocrisy in political official life when 
he launched his campaign against the Press Act. 


Brivastava and seconded by Mrs. Mukand, Mr. 0. Y. 
Chintamani took the chair. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye* was 
first speak'T. 

He stressed the catholicity of outlook of Raja 
Bam Mohan. B irn and brought up in the midst 
of orthodoxy Bija Bam Mohan had the breadth of 
vision to realize that the West had its girod points 
which the East could profitably assimilate. Ho 


of orthodoxy Bija Bam Mohan had the breadth of 
vision to realize that the West had its girod points 
which the East could profitably assimilate. Ho 
perceived that one of the principal cansea of the 
downfall of India was the pronenoss of her people 
to hug the dead past and their refusal to adjust 
tberoi^ves to changing conditions. 

Baja' Bam M than Boy set himself to giving the 
outlook of his people a new orientation and bringing 
about harmony between the East and West. He was 
a great reformer in all spheres, social, religious, 
moral, political and educational. The abolition of 
suites was his crowning achievement for which he 
latoured strenuously and ceaselessly. 

A* great believer in liberty, he founded the 
Brahmo Bamaj and thus gave an impetus to indepen¬ 
dence ^ thought and the fearless pursuit of a new 
faith. Dr. Paranjpye pointed out how much India 
owed to the Brahmo Bamaj movement, which had 
comparatively iew adherents but had preduced some 
of this grapt^t leaders of India. 

Mi^nraa in no amall meuare due to Rsja Bam 
lip&ii’' endeavours tihat a dumge esme 

•>w . ia^tetn of edueatibn in the oounti^. 


Hindu Mahasabha's Proposed 
Representation to The League 
of Nations 

The Bombay Chronicle of October 19 
ridicules the Resolution unanimously and 
enthusiastically passed at the Ajmer Session 
of the Hindu Mahasabha to condemn and 
protest against the communal “Award” as 
being a negation of democracy or Dominion 
constitution and flouting (a) the wishes of 
80 per cent of Indians, comprising Hindus, 
Sikhs, Indian Christians and the entire 
womanhood of India who have all declared 
f'lr joint electorate, pure and simple, with¬ 
out reserved representation even for the 
minorities ; and also flouting (6) the estab¬ 
lished principles /mipority proteodon as 
laid down in thi weU-known interaadopal 
instruments called minorities treaties which 
the Tictortous Powen of the ^reat War 



IMUXJUS 


oyo 


(iaolading India and England) have imposed 
upon the vanquished Powers and the different 
militant minorities of Europe as a step 
towards world peace. Thus nearly twenty 
sovereign states of Europe have now signed 
these minorities treaties and their signature 
was followed by a debate raised in the 
League of Nations on the question whether 
the minorities treaties wore binding equally 
on all the States-Membors of the Lt^ague, 
the signatory States as well as the non- 
signatory States, like England, France, or 
India, who had formulated those treaties. 
The debate was led by (rcrmany, and the 
smaller States like Lithuania, Latvia and 
Poland, and by England and France on the 
other side. Both England and France pleaded 
that they were ready to sign the minorities 
treaties provided they had any minorities 
in their midst. But Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
the principal author of the treaties, conferred 
that India has minorities with a vengeance. 
Eventually the position was settled in the 
form of the following resolution adopted at 
the Third Assembly of the League : 

“The Assembly expresses the hope that the 
States which are not bound by any lotral obligation 
to the League with respect to Minorities will 
nevertheless observe in the treatment of their own 
racial, religious or litigmsiie Mimrities, at least 
as high a kandard of justice and toleration as is 
required by any of the treaties and by the regular 
act ion of the Council.”- 

It is, therefore, clear that the minorities 
treaties to which India is one of the High 
contracting parties are as binding on her as 
they are on Turkey or Poland. 

The Bombay Chronicle has thus totally 
misconceived the Ajmer Resolution of the 
Mahasabha, which proposes to wait in a 
deputation, firstly, on the authorities in 
England, and, secondly, on those of the 
League, so that Sir Samuel Hnare’s com¬ 
munal settlement which violates the interna¬ 
tional settlement of the question may be 
set aside, and leave the way open for the 
growth of a genuine democracy in India. 

Radhakumud Mookebji 

Out Bombay contemporary reminds the 
Hindu Mahasabha in effect that in the League 
of Nations countries are represented by 
their Governments, not by their peoples. 
Perhaps every school-boy knows that in uese 
days. But what is peenliar in fhe case of 


India is that, whereas other states which are 
members of the League have nationnl govern¬ 
ments and are self-governing, so that their 
governments and peoples are identified with 
one another, India has not got a national 
government and is not self-governing, aud 
hence it may bo necessary for the peonle of 
India to tell the League what the Govern¬ 
ment of India has not done in the interests of 
India. It would, no doubt, be very easy for 
the league authorities to refuse, on technical 
grounds, to listen to the representation of 
the Mahasabha, and most probably that is 
what they will do—particularly as in this 
case the prestige of so influential a Member- 
State as Great Britain is involved. But 
there is no harm in trying to obtain justice. 
We are not aware of anything in the constitu¬ 
tion of the Leage of Nations or in the Articles 
of its couvenant, etc., which would debar 
from frying to do justice to India. China 
and Germany hav<! cried in the Genev 
wilderness. The Hindu Mahasabha’s cry 
also is almost sure to be a cry in the wilder¬ 
ness. But the world may come to know 
what is what. That may be some little gain. 

The Bombay paper argues that it is only 
the Congress which represents the whole 
Indian nation and is definitely pledged to a 
solution of the minorities question, and that 
the Mahasabha is a communal institution. 
True. But if the Congress does not or 
cannot do its duty, is no other body to try 
to do the right thing ? 

Our Bombay friend says in effect that the 
Congress acorns to refer a purely domestic 
question to the decision of a foreign body 
like the League dominated by Britain and 
other Powers in no way sympathetic towards 
the freedom of oriental peoples. Of course^ 
the Hindu Mahasabha is not an august body 
like the Congress and so it may without IpSA 
of dignity stoop to seek the help of a fore^n 
body. But it is to be borne in mind that iSho 
Government of India, for whose upkeep th^ 
people of India pay, is represented intho 
League, and hence it is not an abaoluti^ly 
foreign body. Just as the Round* Tfd4^ 
Conference, dominated by the uneympathi^ 
British Power, was not an entirely foreilgp 
body only because Government-nOmuw^ 
Indians were among its mmnbera} 
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that reason OoDgress-tnembers like Mahatma 
Oandhi and Mrs. Sarnjini Naidn did not feel 
it ben^h their ‘dignity to recognize the 
Round Table Conference and take part in and 
appear before it Mahatma Gandhi, the leader 
of the Congress, was pleased to have the 
Poona Pact relating to a domestic question 
con6rmed by the foreign body known as the 
British cabinet. 

In the opinion of The Bombay Chronicle, 
the only effective way to get rid of the 
communal “award” is to supersede it by 
an agreement among the communities. 
Personally, for reasons stated in a previous 
note, we are not at all hopeful about such 
an agreement being arrived at. But no 
Indian body can or does stand in the way 
of the Congress trying to secure such an 
agreement. It must be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that the agreement can be eflFective only 
after it has been accepted and confirmed by 
the foreign bodies known as the British 
Ministry and the British Parliament. 

That Indians position in the League is 
anomalous and that her interests suffer owing 
to that reason are felt by many non-Indians 
also. These non-Indians, however, unlike our 
Bombay friend, think that this should and can 
be remedied. ITiey belong to countries like 
England, Prance, Belgium, Germany, Bulgaria, 
Russia, Holland, Denmark, China, America 
and Switzerland. Delegates from these 
countries and from India attended the 
third International Conference on India 
held at Geneva on September 19 last. The 
following resolution among others was un¬ 
animously passed at this Conference : 

5. This conferrace considers it wrong that 
disputes arising between India and the other 
members of toe British Commonwealth should 
not fall within the jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations and considers it unfair to the other 
mnubers of the Learae that one member thereof 
(Great Britain) should nominate the delegates of 
another (India). 

Eighth United Prouinces Liberal 
Conference 

Tho eighth sessiou of the XJoited Provin¬ 
ces Liber^ Conference was held at Allahabad 
on the 2l8t andr 22nd October last The 
speech of Mdita Krishna Ram,, editor of The 
Leader^ wl^o was chunnan . of its reception 
committee Was brief wad to the point and 


well-considered. In the course of it, he 
expressed the opinion that “Liberalism, with 
its high democratic ideals of freedom, justice, 
fair play and equality of rights, its recognition 
of the necessity of compromise and evolution¬ 
ary progress, and its stern opposition to 
tyranny and coercion of all forms, popular or 
governm ntal, can make a valuable contribu¬ 
tion” to the solution of the dominating 
economic problem all over the world, which, 
in his opinion, is “the root cause of the 
pervading distemper and disorder” every¬ 
where. This may be true. But the pity is 
that Liberalism has not actually made any 
such contribution—perhaps because it does 
not possess the requisite driving power. 

The speaker proceeded to say: . ' 

A heavy obligation rests on genuine * Liberals 
all over tne world to devote their best thought 
to this extremely difficult subject, so that civiliza¬ 
tion may be saved from the wreckage with wnich 
it is threatened by the conflict of blind and 
unreasoning forces of extremism. Already these 
forces have inflicted cruel loss and suflering on 
millions in many a land and are threatening 
another outbreak of international violence on an 
unprecedented scale. 

In these truly testing times, with formidable 
and almost overwhelming odds against them, the 
Liberals in India, though not strong in numbers, 
and frowned npon by extremists on either side, 
have a special responsibility cast on them to 
strive to their uttermost to keep the Liberal ideals 
before the public and the Oov^nment, for 1 bdieve 
that policies guided by these ideals can alone 
bring peace and contentment to this distracted 
land. If the Government bad heeded the war¬ 
nings and listened to the advice of the exp^cnced 
leaders of the party and other men of good-will, 
the powerful party which stands for complete 
independence and the severance of the British 
connection, and which has adopted the method of 
direct accion for achievi^ this goal, would not 
have come into existence. The very popularity of 
this party, which grew in numbers and influence 
in proportion to the efforts of Government to 
repress and suppress it, should have conveyed a 
lesson and a warning to those who control Indian 
policy. But political wisdom has not dawned on 
them. 

Mehta EHshna Ram agrees with his 
educated countrymen in thinking that the 
scheme of constiti|tional changes adumbrated 
in the White Paper seeks to maintain and 
reinforce the vested interests, alien as weU as 
indigenous, and is calculated to set the classes 
against the masses and to perpetuate the 
communal factor in poii^iof.. Above aU, it is 
desired to retain in hshds the essen* 
tials of power through its^ pletiu»a of safe¬ 
guards and reservations. 
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Mr. A. P. Sen, barrlstei>at-law, Lucknow, 
was elected president of the conference. It 
"was a very good choice. The greater part 
of his reasoned and dignified address was 
-devoted to a consideration of the White 
Paper proposals. He had no difficulty in 
showing that the White Paper scheme does 
not propose to confer the right of self- 
government on the people of India, nor would 
it constitute a step forward towards the goal 
of Indian self-government. 


The constitntion formulated in these proposals 
18 certainly not Dominion Status nor any real 
Self-Glovernment either in the Provinces or at the 
Centre, nor ia it truly a cavern ment responsible 
to its people through ite legislatures. The White 
Paper appears to be a mere catalogue of safeguards 
rather than proposals for real autonomy. What¬ 
ever autonomy thbo may be in outward appearance 
is more or less neutralized by the numerous 
limitations and restrictions ana overriding safe¬ 
guards with which these so-called reforms are 
hedged. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, a very important 
member of the British Qovemment, claimed that 
“his Majesty’s Government have surrounded thar 
proposals with all the saf^uards which the wit of 
man could devise.” 


There is great uncertainty as to when, if 
-ever, and in what shape, the proposed Indian 
constitution would be an actuality. 

In examining the proposals of the White Paper 
we have to bear in mind that they are subject to 
further alterations by the Joint Committee as well 
as by the two Houses of Parliament during the 
passage of the Constitution Act. But he is a 
blind optimist who hopes that as a result of the 
deliberations of the Joint Committee and discus¬ 
sions in Parliament, the White Paper propmals 
will , be improved upon or that the modifications 
effected will he satisfactory from the Indian 
standpoint. The chances are that further 
concessions will be made to the persistent clamour 
of the Die-hards in Great Britain led by Mr. 
OhnrohiU and Lord Lloyd. The Die-hards hare not 
been defeated but have only been put off by the 
assurance that the White Paper proposals are 
not fioal.^ My apprehensions are that in the 
Constitntbn Act passed by Parliament there will 
be oven less of real self-government for India. 

As regards tbe date when the constitution 
tnay.begin to be worked, Mr. Sen says : 

Defective, partial and unsatisfactory as the 
Boheme of responsibility at the centre is, its in¬ 
auguration is aulqect to such conditions and 
limitations as will rednee it to p, distant dream. 

The mere passing of the Ooh^tution Act trill 
not bring into being a Fedend govornment There 
are “pr^acatory proceeses required in British 
Inoia whum cannot be oouwleted until the Oon- 
stitotioo Act is on the Statate Book ifiid which 
must inentably occupy some time.^ Aad then 
are "the find diaimifionf wfiA the ^tes 
wlUli Regard to tlu^ instroiheata m and 

the exertion of fha latter eaaiudi he. asAsrtiAea 


until the Act which wOI be the basis of the 
Princes’ accession has been passed, for until that 
time arrives the States wtU not be in possession 
of complete knowledge of the character and powers 
of the Federation to which they are asked to 
accede.” 

This is not all. There are certain pre-requisites 
of a financial character to the inauguration of 
responsible federal government. Before the first 
federal ministry comos into being, a reserve bank, 
free from political influence, will have to be set 
up and will have to bo in successful operation. 
The White Paper proceeds : “Some, however, of the 
conditions necessary for the successful establish¬ 
ment and operation of such a bank, depending 
as they do on world-conditions are not altogether 
within their control.” “The Indian budgetary 
position should be assured, the existing short¬ 
term debt both in Ixindon and in India should 
be substantially reduced, adequate reserves should 
have been accumulated, and India’s normal ex¬ 
port surplus should have been restored.” Further, 
the financial, economic and political conditions 
must be such as to render it practicable to start 
the new Federal and Provincial Governments on 
a stable basis. And if the conditions are not such 
in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government, then 
. ‘‘it would inevitably be necessaiy” says the White 
Paper, “to reconsider the position and determine 
in the light of the then circumstances what 
course should be pursued,” and then His 
Majesty’s Government pledge themselves to call 
into conference representatives of Indian opinion. 
When all the above conditions are fulfilled, then 
“it is the intention of his Majesty’s Government 
that the Federation shall be brought into being 
by Boyal Proclamation, but that Proclamation 
snail not be issued until both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment hare presented an Address to the Grown 
with a prayer for its Proclamation.” 

He is a rash prophet who will venture to pre¬ 
dict whether or when all these antecedent con¬ 
ditions will bo satisfied and the federal conatita- 
tioD ushered into existence. I wish good luck 
to those who have hopes of the early consumma¬ 
tion of the federal scheme of Central Govemmmit. ‘ 

After showing what Dominion Status stands 
for and proving that Britain was pledged to 
grant it to India, he observes, "the constitutioti 
which is proposed in the White Paper is as 
far removed from Dominion Status As obe 
pole is from another.” 

Examining in detail the powers abd';’ 
special responsibilities of the FederillVf, 

l^ecntive, he comes to the coholnstob 
"it is a travesty of truth to say the 
will have complete administrative control, 
any department of federal administraildjqii,^ 1. 
Similarly, passing in review the subject of 
military control, financial control^ oobferaiy 
services, legislative control, 
he mftkes it clear that the It/^te j 
not eoAcMe w make lor self-^e.; 
thwe any ^sdll-deterDQdiuiiti^^^ ^ 
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“Oor fature constitutional development and 
polit oa 1 progress are not to be in our hands. For 
evenr constitutional step forward we shall have 
to ^pend upon the sweet will of our rulers. At 
every stage of progress there must be a fresh 
• enquiry and fresh parliamenta^ legislation. We 
are not to be the architects of out own destiny 
but are to be the supplicants of another nation 
for favour. England is to determine the stage 
and pace of India’s progress, and India is to 
remain helpless, as before, in the matter of 
Bclfdevelopment. 

i\o self-respecting Indian can help feeling the 
humiliation of such an abject position. 

After criliciiiinfj otluTs, Mr. Sen tiirna the 
search-light inwards and observes that ^%r 
many of our ills we ourselves are responsible.” 

“In a country divided by so many religions, and 
sects, communities, castes and sub-castcs, and 
differences of language the task of building up an 
united nation is fraught with considerable diffi¬ 
culties. But the imperative duty is cast upon us 
so to reconstruct ourselves as will enable us to 
overcome those difficnlties.” 

He suggosts in detail what ought to be 
done "to reconstruct ourselves.’ 

He condemns the revolutionary movement 
and parties, and considers thorn politically 
wrong and injurious. From what he says, 
it would appear that in his opinion their 
"existence” is indirectly explained by the 
"smarting under the humiliation of the 
political domination'' of India by another 
country,” and also by "many economic causes.” 
He would "earnestly beg all my patriotic 
countrymen to abandon this [civil disobedience] 
movement altogether.” "In the present crisis 
in the history of our country, united action 
amongst all progressive parties is most 
urgently needed.” 

U» P. Liberal Conference Resolutions 

The most important and lengthy resolu¬ 
tion passed at the U. P. Liberal Conference 
related to the White Paper. It begins thus : 

(a) Ihe United Provinces Liberal Conference 
places on record its sense of profound dissarisfac- 
tion with the proposals of constilntional advance 
embodied in the 'white Paper and with the efforts 
that are benng made in the Joint Select Committee 
to make them even more illiberal The White 
Paper proposalB make no real or substantial 
transfer of power to responsible Indian govern¬ 
ments and provide no method whereby India 
mi^t be pre^red to take over the control of the 
reserved subjects. The scheme is permeated with 
distrust of Indiane''and . Indian eapaoity and is 
overloaded with aafufuarda both at the centre and 
in the provinces which are mtuh more in the 
interests of England than of India. The propoaati 


in their present form will neither satisfy Indian 
opinion nor bring about any improvement in the 
political situation. 

{b) In the opinion of this Conference no scheme 
which, while meeting the immediate demands and 
requirements of India, does not idso provide for 
automatic development to full responsibility and 
equality of status with the Dominions within a 
short period fixed in the statute itsdf will satisfy 
Indian national aspirations or allay political 
discontent. 

Clause (c) of the resolution states that the 
"Conference adheres to the following resolu¬ 
tion of tlie last session of the National 
Liberal Federation,” which is then quoted in 
full. That resolution of the National Liberal 
Federation embodies suggestions for making.. 
India self-governing and its constitution 
democratic as well as detailed criticism and 
condemnation of the White Paper. 

Some of the other resolutions dealt with, 
the Statutory Railway Authority, Transfer of ‘ 
Aden, the Swadeshi Movement, Princes,’ 
Protection Bill, the Political. Situation, 
Indians Abroad, Reserve Bank Bill,. Agri¬ 
cultural Indebtedness, and XJntouchability. 

Insistence on Formal Abandonment of 
Civil Disobedience 

Clause {b) if the resolution on the political 
situation reads : 

“This Conference disapproves of the continuance 
of the policy of civil disobedience, which stands in 
the way of a united political action by ail pro¬ 
gressive parties.” 

Without the least desire to be oflFensive, 
we cannot help saying that this clause gives 
one, to however slight an extent, the same 
impression as the atiitude of the Government 
towards the Congress. Government wants a 
formal and complete abandonment of civil 
disobedience, completely ignoring Mahatma 
Gandhi’s gesture of peace and the practical 
discontinuance of civil disobedience. Why 
should the Liberals want a similar repudia¬ 
tion of civil disobedience from the Congress ? 
As we UDdcr|tand the matter, neither the 
Government nor the Liberals may ever get 
such a humiliating recantation from the 
Congress in the present political condition of 
India. Congressmen cannot sincerely recant.^ 
It ought to be enor^h |hat civil disobe^ence 
has l^en practically^ up. 

If liberals can co-operate irith Oongri^s- 
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men in the uplift of the depressed classes^ 
which is socio-political work, why cannot the 
two parties unite on a directly political 
programme which involves neither ^mendi¬ 
cancy’ nor ‘^direct action’ ? 

Exhibition of Indian Art in London 

The recent exhibition of Modern Indian 
paintings was organized by Mr. Barada 
Charan Ukil. Those whose pictures have 
been exhibited in it are the brothers Sarada 
. Charan Ukil, Barada Charan Ukii and Ranada 
• Charan Ukil, and D. K. Dub Barraa, 

• Sudhangsu Chaudhuri, Pares Roy, B. Sen, 
K. N. Mazumdar, S. Chondhury, G. N. Tagore, 
Jamini Ranjan Ray, Srirara Vaish, N. N. 

• Tagore, A. P. Banerjee, R. K. Samanta, Nalini 
Kanta Mazumdar and Lalit Mohan S^^n. Art 
critics in tlie British Press have paid a con¬ 
siderable tribute and Sir Samuel Eloare a high 

■ tribute to the quality of Indian Art displayed 
in th'e Exhibitiop. 

Ha expVeBsed hia gladnm to be able to get 
■ away, if only for a short time, from the ordeal of 
examination and cross-examination in the Committee. 
. There was a note of geauiuenesB in the wish that 
“ < he expressed, that he could find time to discuss 
with the distiuguishnd Indian visitors who cam: to 
see him from time to time, other things besides 
politics and matters of administration. He atruok 

still deeper note when he yeminded the small 
, • but distinguished audience that’ it was in matters 
jof art and the wider issues of life that different 
* peoples in the East and the West came together 
upon a higher level of mutual understanding and 
appreciation than they frequently did in the more 
controversial realms in which he was so much 
and so strenuously involved. If only Indo-Uriiish 
relations could be preserved on this level how 
much easier all the rest would be! 

But how can there be sincere "mutual 
nuderstaadiag and appreciation” in any 
matter between two parties when one party 
insists on treating the other as mere children 
or rather less than human, in political and 
administrative matters ? The human mind 
is not divided into air-tight compartments. 
If some members of a nation understand 
and are creative in literature, art, science, 
philosophy, etc., it stands to reason that there 
would be other members of it who understand 
political and administrative problems equally 
well and can do equally good constructive 
wcu'k in politics and administration. 

Sir Samnel Hoare and his fellow imperia¬ 
lists should know that Indians refuse to be 


patted on the back as artists and trodden 
under foot as political dreamers and agitators. 

Mr. Chmchilt's Proposals 

London, Oct.. 24. 

The creation of a Government of India 
inspectorate to tour the provinces and reftorb on 
the working of the transferred departments was 
proposed by Mr. (Jhurchill when giving evidence 
before the Joint Select Oimmitte. He stressed that 
any advance mnsr. be by stages and the provinces 
should be working satisfactorily before a change 
was introduced in the Ceorre. 

lie said he was prep.ired to support provincial 
Home Rule on four conditions, namely, that the 

i lowers so extended wonlil be revocable by 
’arliainent, that the experiment would be given 
a fair chance over a long period without further 
changes, that the Governors would have deputies 
to wnom they would be cmpowereil to citrust the 
judiciary and piliee and ihat an all-India in¬ 
spectorate would be appoiiitcd. 

Ml'. Onurctull explain :d that the inspectorate 
would supervis: the expenditure of grants which 
the provinces would receive from the (.lentre and 
by discharging the responsibilities of P.irliament 
fur the well-being of the masses and the 
Govorumciit ot the provinces, would remove the 
‘odious accusation agiinst the Waite P.ip:r that 
we have ceased to concern ourselves with the 
welfare of Indian peopi :s and are only anxious 
for our own interests and rights.’ 

Thesfi paragraphs give sorno idea of the 
coastitution which Mr. C'lurchill would give 
India if ho hud the abs ilufee power. Tney 
need not bo disoitssed. lie cut a rather 
sorry and foolish figure under cross- 
examination. 

The cliim that British imperialists rule 
India for "the welfare of th's ludiati peoplos^” 
is sickening hypocrisy. They have all along 
professed to concern the nselvea with our 
welfare. Yet, in spite of their professed 
concern for the welfare of the masses, thc 
latter are sunk in abject poverty. This has 
been admitted by many British officers aud 
statesmen. The latest evidence on ^e 
subject from British sources is contaia^^j^k 
the following observations in the aufiiKlI 
Government report on the admiuislt'^ticu^®;?^ 
the U. P. Police for the year 1932 ; ^ 

In India more than in any othw ^ 

the world there ia a considerable .portjoa, 
population that finds it difficult even in , 

years to keep body and soul cogpther. Ijf 
abnormal happens this, s^tion of thepcipp^ls . 
deprived of the bare necessities of life. ■ . v.. . , 

Our poverty is not the only proof of ^ 
British impmatiftie care wiuoh :ire 
been suhjectfid. iniiotioo of the Iwkio^ii 
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care is responsible for the fact that, of all 
countries under civilized rule, India is the 
most illiterate, 92 per cent of our population 
being quite innocent of letters. 

’ In spite of the imperialist concern for 
our welfare the death-rate in India is also 
higher than in any other country under 
civilized government. 

Let us conclude with some actuarial 
figures, taken from the India volume, part I, 
of the census report for 1931. The male 
childs "complete expectation of life in years” 
when he is born is in Australia 55.20, Den¬ 
mark 54.9, England 48.53, France 45.74, 
Germany 44.82, Holland 51, India 22.ii9, 
It^y 44.24, Japan 43.97, Norway 54.84, 
Sweden 54.53, Switzerland 49.2.5, United 
States 49.32. For the female child the 
figures are: Australia 58.84, Denmark 57.9, 
England 52.38, France 49.13, Germany 48.33, 
Holland 53.4, India 2S.31, Italy 44.83, Japan 
44.85, Norway 57.72, Sweden 56.98, Switzer¬ 
land 52.15, United States 52.54. 

So we pray to Mr. Churchill and his 
fellow-inperialists to neglect the masses of 
India for a little while ! It is just pos.sible that 
their neglect may produce results opposite to 
those produced by their care. 

An Indian JSwimmer's Feat 

Rangoon, Oct. 25. 

The great Indian Bwimrner P. K. Ohosh, who 
entered water at 8-6 in the morning on Oct. 22 
at the Royal Lakea, came out at j>. m. on 

Oct.. 25, creating a new world record of awimming 
endurance teat for 79 houra and 24 minutes in the 
presence of a huge coamopolitan crowd. Fully 
conscious and responding to ovations by signs he 
swam unaided to the boundary line ammunition. 
It is stated that on the shore on a stretcher he 
was garlanded by_ Dr. Dugal. president of the 
Rangoon Corporation. Ha was then removed in 
an ambulance to a private residence Immediately 
after B-6 p. M. reprated rifle fires announced his 
breaking of the world’s record but he continued 
for anouier 24 minutes. 

Separation of Burma 

(Associated Press) 

Rangoon, Oct. 19, 

U. Chit Hlaing. m. l. a, . president of one 
se^tinn of the anti-sepantionist party, and also 
leuder of that section in the Burma ]^Blatar& 
hou emit a communication to the chairman and 
membem of ^e Joint Select Committee, London, 
condemning and protesting a^nst the views 
expressed by the Seereitary of State on the issue 
of smparation of Bmpna at this stage of the 
eomimttee’B in^xieedings and beihae ^e committee 


consulted the.Indian delegates, particularly the 
Burmese. 

' Sir Samuel Hoare’s views are prejudicial and 
detrimental to the case of federationists and arv 
also based on entirely fatiacious and one-sided 
estimate of Burma’s opinion on the subjecL Sh^' 
Samuel Hoare was unduly swayed by the proceed¬ 
ings of the Simon Commission, forgetting that the 
Commission was boycotted by all representing the 

S eater bulk and the fact that the Burma Tegis- 
:ure at that time was also banned by ali general 
councils of Burmese associations. The election was 
conclusive proof for pro-federation. The sepip-ation, 
motion was utterly defeated in the l^isiature in 
December, 1932, and a convention of all general 
councils of Burmese associations held in July, 1932, 
unanimously rejected separation. 

'Forty-four anti-separatiouist members' of the 
legislature declare entire support for federation and 
we repudiate Sir Samuel Hoareis plea that separation 
is in the best interests of Burma. Auy. at^mpt to 
thrust separation in spite of such evidence is 
tantamonut to flouting the wishes of the people 
of Burma and will become too deliberate and 
pernicious if so done under the influence of ofliciol 
tactics and will never bo tolerated by Burma.’ 

Muslims Educationally Not the 
most Backward Community in 
All Provinces 

The president of the recent U. P. Muslim 
Educational Conference riglitly regretted the 
educational backwardness of hig own com¬ 
munity and made some good,suggestions for 
its educational advancement. He may feel 
encouraged by the fact that the U. P. Muslims 
have already outstripped the U. P. Hindus 
in education. According to the cepsus of 
1931, in the U. P. among Hindus '^l-males 
and 9 females per mille are literate an4- 
among Muslims 97 males and 16 females 
per mille are literate. Muslims are more 
literate than Hindus in some other areas also. 
Their literacy per mille there in 1931 js 
shown below. 


Area. 

Hindus. 

Male. Female. 

Muslima. 

Male. Female. 

Aimer-Merwara 

1G4 

23 

196 

28 

C. P. & Borar 

118 

9 

265 

35 

Madras 

182 

26 

229 

21 

U. P. 

91 

9 

97 

16 

Baroda 

315 

72 

420 

79 

Bombay States 

114 

13 

138 

16 

C. 1. Agency 

83 

7 

198 

8 

C. P. States 

60 

3 

272 

32 

Gwalior 

69 

9 

156 

28 

Hyderabad 

70 

8 

205 

35 

Madras States 

221 

21 

336 

15 

Mysore 

161 

u 

284 

101 


The Bengal CeoaicM Report for 1931 
reveals the fact that in^lhe decade 1921-1981 
literacy unong Hiudu malhs has decreased in 
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'J2 (Jistriots d.Qd literdC/ nmong Muslim males 
has decreased iu 12 of them. Among Muslims 
increase iu literacy has taken place in In 
districts, but it has taken place among Hindus 
only in 6 districts. As Bengal Musalmans arc 
more backward in education than Bengal 
Hindus and Government makes greater 
efforts for the spread of education among, 
the former, it is only to be expected that 
during the decade ther<< should be greater 
progress among them. But why should 
there be educational retrogre.ssion among the 
Hindus ? Perhaps the census is inaccurate 
in this respect. But if it be accurate, the 
Bengal Government ought to take ail 
those ■ 8tep.s for the promotion of education 
among Bengal Hindus which it has been 
.takiug for years in the intenist of Muslim 
education. 

The moat important question to which the 
Bengal Government ow(‘3 an answer is, why 
there should be any decrease in education at 
all in any area among any community. Tlio 
matter should receive the earnest attention 
of the entire population of Bengal. 

Vithalbhai Patel 

The cause of Indian emancipation has 
sustaitied an irreparable loss by the tragic 
death in a foreign land of Srijut Vithalbhai 
J*iitcl. At home and abroad, in health and in 
'sickness, he was most valiant fighter for his 
couiitry's freedom. He was a very able, 
parliamentarian, possessed of profound and 
extensive knowledge of . constitutional law. 
As the first elected president of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, he made a record and 
won a reputation by his knowledge, skill, 
fearless independence, love of freedom, 
tenacity of purpose, unremitting industry and 
controversial powers which his successors 
have not approached and which future in¬ 
cumbents of the office will find it hard to 
equal and still more difficult to beat. He 
went abroad mainly for getting cured and 
impL'oving his health, but did more in America 
and Europe in a physically feeble condition 
for acquainting the people of those continents 
with the case for India’s freedom than 
Indians possessed of normal health arc 
generally able to do. lu our last March 
number the Rev. J. T. Sunderkud gave 

^15 


an aCcoiinf of Mi*. Patel^s Visit to America, 
and briefly referring to the visit to that 
continent of other famous Indians, wrote 
of his visit thus, in part : 

List- and in some respects most important uf 
all, ]\Ir. V. .1. J*atel, India’s great add herou- 
leader and pjace-loving fighter for her freedom, 
i-iine in November, 19:«. Notwithstanding hh 
impaired health, caused by his cruel imprisonmeul 
in India, and the four severe surgical operations 
which he was complied to undergo in Europc- 
to sive his life, ho is moving about widely and 
doing much very valuable work for India's cause. 
No other visitor from India has over mat with 
such high official recognition and welcome. He 
has l)3jn received with distinguished honour and 
given notabift public receptions by the mayors of 
New York Citjr, I Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
Detroit, Washington and others of our largest 
cities. His pictures and accounts of his long and 
al)le services to India have been published iu 
many of our widely circulated papers. In his 
addresses and lectures delivered in colleges, 
theatres, great halls, churchas, and before clubs 
and associations of many kinds, he has presented 
India’s case for freedom and self-rule fearlessly 
and with great clearness and power ..The visit of- 
this great Indian leader to America will long be 
remembered. His addresses and interviews have 
everywhere produced strong impressions. Certain 
it is that he has created or deepened in the minds 
of thousands the conviction that his great historic 
nation, which has had such an illustrious past, 
is abundantly able to rule itself now, and ought 
to be granted its freedom without delay. 

It was only fitting that shortly before his 
death tlic message which he gave concluded 
with the words ; “Before I die I am praying 
for the early attainment of India’s freedom.” 

Mahatma Gandhi's Suggested 
Visit to Midnapur 

It has been suggested that Mahatma 
Gandhi should visit Midnapur. As that 
district is at present practically under martial 
law, the visit of a messenger of peace at tiiis 
time would not in our opinion be appropriate, * 
nor would it produce any adequate beneficial 
result. Obviously the suggestion has been 
made in the hope that he may be able to 
convert those in Midnapur who are ten'ork6i'* 
cally inclined, if any arc still leff^ to th^i CUlt 
of non-violencei But how will contact , 
between him and them be produced ? ^ 
entirely unarmed and figuratively tcKi^leilR’ ; 
and clawless human beings who ^ 

or seek to see Mahatmaji mi^t moSt prd|Md% 
be suspected by the police to Mi: 
poteatiftl 
intention. 



\ 
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If we were rightly informed, during 
Gandhiji's visit to Calcutta in a previous year 
he was asked by the people of Midnapur to 
visit that district. But the visit did not come 
off. If he had visited Midnapur at that time, 
the people would have been encouraged in 
their non-violent struggle. So far as. our infor¬ 
mation goes, the heroic sacrifices aiui 
sufferings of the people of Tainluk and 
Contai sub-divisions, in the cause of non¬ 
violence, with no leaders like Sardar Patel or 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan to lead them, were 
surpassed in India only by those of the non¬ 
violent fighters of N.-W. Frontier I^rovincc. 

Bengal and the Poona Pact 

Readers of newspapers have learned from 
several sources that Mahatma Gandhi agrees 
that the Poona Pact may bo altered in cases 
of proved injustice, with the consent of 
both parties. But it is hoping against hope 
to get the consent of the party which has 
got an undue advantage to any change which 
would lessen that advantage. In the case of 
Bengal, there were no two parties—no 
representative of the "caste Hindus” signed 
the Pact. There was, no doubt, some 
acquicsccnoe on the part of some Bengalis 
for a bri ^f period under fear of Mahatmaji’s 
death. There is, moreover, a third party to 
take into account, namely, the British 
ministiy. They coufii'med the Poona Pact 
because it was expected to serve their purpose 
better than or at least as well as the original 
communal award. But if they found any 
agreed change would not suit them so well, 
they would be quite equal to finding plenty of 
excuses for not accepting it Let us, how¬ 
ever, assume that thta'c are only two parties, 
vh,., Bengal "Caste Hindus” on the one side 
and the depressed classes of Bengal on the 
other represented by Dr. Anibedkar and 
Mahatma Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi has not yet 
been convincedt hat any injustice has been 
done to Bengal nationalists. And it would not 
bo easy to convince Dr. Ambedkar either. 
Id any lease it is hard lines that a partisan 
like* Dr. Ambedkar should have a strangle¬ 
hold on Bengal nationalism, or that it should 
be at the mercy of only a single grcat-soulcd 
individual like tlie Mahatma. Before the 
'Poona Pact he f^ted to prevent the disruption 


of Hindu society by the communal "award,’^ * 
Unfortunatply, the permanent possibility o| , 
that disruption stares us in the face, becaus^ 
of the sanctity ascribed to the Poona Pact| ^ 
Jt is a strange irony of fate that a noui« 
communal organization like the Congress has 
become the greatest indirect advocate and _ 
supporter of the communalism-riddcn "award” 
of the British ])remier through its adherence 
to the death to the Poona Pact, which did not 
nullify but only strengthened that "award” in 
some respects. 

It will help real All-India patriots to 
understand the Bengal Nationalists' case, if , 
they boar iu mind, that up to the 29th August . 
of this ffi;nr the Bengal Govornraent bad not 
prepared its pnal list of depressed classes, 
that 26 (twenty-six) castes, including the , 
numerous Namasudras and Rajbaiigshis, had 
objected to being included in the list, thus 
leaving only 11,67,555 persons to be given 
special representation, that according to Sir 
William Prentice's atiswer in Council in 
preparing the provisional Government list, "the 
general criteria of untonchability were not 
applied” and that "(3 overt!meat did not rely 
on any particular authority but prepared the 
list on the basis of the information generally^ 
at their disposal.” 

We have shown in our last number, p. 4S1, 
that the “depressed classes” in Bengal would 
bo entitled at the most to the reservation of 
5 (live) seats, instead of the 30 (thirty) 
assigned to them by the Poona Pact. 

Careers for Women and Marriage 

Some months ago the. Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, advertised that a 
T)rincipa1 was wanted from tlu! 1st November, 
1933 for Bethnne College, the. premier 
Women’s College in Bengal. One of the 
conditions laid down was that she must be 
unmarried or widowed. It it to be hoped, 
however, that the best candidate, a mamed 
lady, has been appointed. 

Jt was reported about a month ago that 
the Executive Health Officer of the Bombay 
Municipality had summarily dispensed with 
the services of Dr. Miss Sundrabai Raut, 
who was in chargq of a municipal maternity 
home, on the ground that she had reoeutlf 
married. 
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An item of news of an opposite kind is 
the following : 

Amritsar, Oct. 7. 

' Sardar Mobiiidcr Singh Sidhwan has given 
notice to move two rcHuiutious in the forthcoming 
meeting of the District Board, Ludhiana, to the 
ertbut that unmarried women tcjfuhers should not 
f bo employed in the District ij^rd Education 
Department and that those alrcafly in service and 
unmarried bo. given notices that in case they do 
not got themselves married within a year, their 
services will be dispensed with. 

Though marriage is normal for both men 
and women, attempts have been made in 
many countries to shut out married women 
•from various careers. Years ago the New 
York Board of Education adopted a by-law 
especially directed at married women. “The. 
position of the Board was at once attacked 
and ridiculed, with the result that on May 
21), 1920, the by-law was “stricken out in its 
, entirety.” A fltsfori/ of Wonien’H HdHmtiou 
in the. Uaileit States, by Thomas Woody, 
vol. i, prints the following poem by Alice 
Diicr Miller ridiculing the by-law of the 
New York Boai-d of Education : 

The Board interviews three women candidates, 
as follows : 

Chorus hy Board : 

.Now please don’t waste 
Your time and ours 
By ))lea8 all based 
oil mental powers. 

* She seems to us 

Tlie proper stufl’ 

Who has a hiis- 
Band bad enough. 

All other pleas appear to us 
Excessively superfluous. 

*lst Teacher ; 

My husbaad is iiot really bad — 

Board ; 

■ How very sad, bow very sad I 
1st Tkacker : 

He’s good, but hear ray one excuse— 

^ Board : 

Oh, what's the use, oh, what’s the nse ’ 
tst Temher : 

Last winter in a railroad wreck 
He lost an arm and broke his neck. 

He’s doomed, but lingers day by day. 

Board : 

Her husband’s doomed ! Hurry 1 hurry ! 

2t}d 'Jeaeher : 

My husband’s kiud and healthy, too-~ 

Board ; 

Why, then, of course, you will not do. 

2nd Teacher: 

Just hear me out. You’ll fln^ you’re wrong. 

It’s true his body’s good and sbrong ; 

But, ah, his wits are all astray, 

Board’. 

Her husband’s ma^ lup, .hip, hnnayl 


3rd Teacher : 

My husband’s wise and well—the creature 1 
Board : 

Then you can never be a teacher. 

3ni T’tiehrr: 

Wait. For 1 led him such a life 

He could not stand mu as a wife; • 

Last Michaelmas, ho ran away. 

Board : 

Her huslmiid halos her. Hip, hnrray ! 

(H/ortts hy Board \ 

Kow WO have found. 

Without a doubt. 

By proftces sound 
And well thought out, 

Each candidate 
Is tit in truth 
To educate 
The mind of youth. 

No teacher need apply to us 
Whose married life’s harmonious. 

Swimming Feat By Girf of Seven 

Last month at the Swimming Fair orga¬ 
nized by the Oriental Club of Allahabad a 
Hindustani girl of seven of Benares, named 
Jayanti Devi, crossed the Jumna twice with¬ 
out taking rest 8he also dived with her 
hands and feet tied, having been dropped 
into the river from a height of about 12 feet. 

Germany Leaves League of Nations 
and Disarmament Conference 

Germany has cut oft' all connection with 
the League of Nations and the Disarmament 
Conference on the ground that she Was not 
accorded equality of status and equality of 
armaments. All peoples who are not partisans 
must admit Germany’s grievances to be just. 

Germany herself has not given her Jews 
an equal status, has on the contrary persecuted 
them cruelly, and at the last League Assembly 
session opposed the resolution dealing with 
the protection of minorities, including the 
•Jews. But these wrong actions of hers do 
uot prove that the other Powers have treated 
her justly. 

Gift of Sabarmati Ashram for 
"Harijan'' Service 

Mahatma Gandhi has oftered to hand 
over to Seth Ghanshyamdas Birla, Presideut^ 
Servants of Gntouchables Society, the Sat^ 
graha Ashram at Sabarmati to be dedicate^ 
‘'once for all for the service of 
A noble offer for a noble purpose, 
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Stimafi Kamini Ray 

Mrs. K. N. Ray, who died last month at 
the age of about 70, was BengaPs greatest 
poetess. Before her marriage she had already 
become famous for her jwetry as Miss Kamini 
Sen, K.A. Her father, the late Babu Chandi- 
eharaii Sen, a judicial officer, had won 
distinction and popularity during his lifetime 
by writing some historical novels treating of 
events which happened during the earlier 
period of British rule in Indi4, and by 
translating Unole Tom’ft Cabin into Bengali. 
The first book of poems by Mrs. K. N. Ray, 
which was published when she was a teacher 
in Bethune College, was Alo-o~Ch1utiia or 
^'Light and Shade.” It came out with an 
introduction by the poet Hem Chandra 
Bandopadhy.ay and at once made a name. 
Subsequently other books of poems and some 
dramatic pieces were composed and published 
by her. The last work, which was published 
a few years ago, was a collection of sonnets 
which were an expression of some aspects 
of her inner life on the eve of and after her 
marriage. Translations of some of these 
poems, by Mrs. Jessie Duncan Westbrook, 
wore published in The Moder?i Revietr for 
Noyember, 1929. Their Bengali originals 
had not then come out 

Purity of thought and sentiment and a 
certain intellectual distinction were some of 
the characteristics of her poetry. They were 
entirely fre^ from voluptuousness. Reading 
her poems^ no one would think of woman as a 
plaything of man or as a suppliant for man’s 
favour, but would rather be impressed with 
the dignity and h%h destiny of womanhood. 

She took part in a quiet way in social 
welfare work of different kinds and generally 
' in the movement for women’s uplift and 
emancipalion. She was noted for her indivi¬ 
duality and independence of character. She 
always fried ^o avoid the limelight and never 
played to the gallery. It is not a little remark¬ 
able tl^at, though a contempoi^ary of so great 
a poet as Rabindranath Tagore, her works do 
not beair'sach. evidence of his influence as the 
works dll many other contemporary authors do. 

**Excluded Area^* 

The'Titovision about ^‘excluded areas” in 
*^^ the White Phper is nnneoessaxy and is a 


reflection on the desire and ability of the 
Indian intelligentsia to look after the interests 
of the aboriginal tribes the regions inhabited 
by whom would generally be "excluded.” 
VVhat Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. M. R. Jayakar 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury said before 
the .Joint Select Committee is quite correct. 

>Ir. N. M. .Toshi put the view that it was not 
only the moneylenders from whom protection was 
neched but capitalists, autocratic olficcrs and even 
“anthropologists who want these specimens to be 
preserve.” He contended that free discussion 
facilitated protection. 

Mr. jM. ft. .Tayakar put the view that it would 
be unwise to ignore the modern Indian’s realisa¬ 
tion of obligations towards these communities and 
expressed the fear that if public criticism in 
relation to the totally excluded area was not 
permitted to bo brought to bear, “these people 
will long continue as exhibits of what civilisations 
used to be once in India.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury also thought that 
total prohibition was needlessly drastic and urged 
the importance of a legislature* being aware how 
the problem was being treated. 

As areas other than tribal may bo declared 
"excluded,” the provision is very dangerous 
also. Already the district of Midnapnr has 
been mentioned in this connection. 


Abortive Rebellion in Siam ? 

It seems that the rebellion in iSiam has 
fizzled out. Nevertheless, it would be wise 
and statesmanlike on the part of the King of 
Siam to inquire into the grievances of his 
people, if any, and redress them. It 
should not be impossible to make Siam a qaitc 
np-to-dato uonstitutionai monarchy. 

Jaufaharlal Nehru on M. N. Roy 

In the course of a just and generous 
communication to the Press relating to 
Mr. M. N. Roy Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
describes his first meeting with him. Says he: 

Six feet tall and well-built, physically, M. N. 

. Boy was a flue specimeu of Indian humanity. 
Intellectually, he was alert and keen and even a 
few minutes’ conversation impressed me with his 
unusual ability. 

The communication concludes : 

Today he lies in the Bareilly Central Prison 
and for nearly two years and a naif he has been 
in gaol. He is iU and is said to suffer (atom 
a serious constitutionid iNeise, For lonjp; unused 
to a hot climate he has%id to endure the twrible 
summer heat of Northern India in the hard and 
paiafal surroandings of a prison. The usual 
lacdlities which wSe granted th some of us in 
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prison are denied him and it appears,, that eren 
books and writing materials are severely restricted. 
For an intellectaal that is the hardest trial of all. 

And BO he wastes away and his bright youniK 
life which had already shown such rich promise 
slides downholl to the brink. Such is the fate 
of one of the bravest and ablest of India’s sons 
of the present generation. Wc are poor enough 
in human material and it is a tragedy to see the 
waste of the lives of those who have the ability 
and capacity to do so much for their country, 
while others whom nobody can accuse of possessing 
any intellect or ideals or even decent feelings 
occupy the seats of power and authority. Hut it 
is wrong to think that their lives are wasted. 
They serve the cause better in this silent way 
than many who shout from the housetops. 

As capital punishment has not been 
pronounced on Mr. M. N. Roy, he is legally 
entitled to such medical and other treatment 
as would cure and keep alive his body and 
mind. 

Japanese Reciprocifp / 

Presiding over the 14th ordinary getmral 
meeting of the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company, Mr. VValchand ITirachaiid pointed 
out that, although the coastal waters of Japan 
are reserved to her national tonnage only and 
although there is an embargo at present on 
the import of Indian and Biirraan rice into 
Japan, her shippers have been invading our 
coastal waters with extremely low and 
uneconomic rates made possible by the 
policy of the Japanese State to subsidisse its 
shipping and the depreciated yen, and that 
the Japanese, rice merchants have began to 
dump at low rates the Indian markets with 
old rice imported into Japan from Burma in 
previous years, thus damaging the Indian 
rice market and ruining the Burmese 
agriculturists. Rice interests iu Burma and 
Indian merchants have requested the Govern¬ 
ment of India to place a ban on the imports 
of old Indian rice from Japan As for 
reservation of Indian coastal traffic for Indian 
shipping, that would involve “discrimination" 
against British shipping ! 

Mad Men's Cures for Terrorism 

The Statesman has been advertising mad 
quack remedies for terrorism. Through its 
columns, some Europeans at Kharagpur havn 
suggested that for those found io un- 
autihorized possession of arms or ^muniMon 
the death ^ualty should be eulo^ed 
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4S hours ! But why 48 hours ? Why not 
immediately and on -the spot where un¬ 
authorised arms or amriiunition arc found ! 
These terror-stricken Europeans (and the 
Editor of The Statesman f) take it for 
granted that such unauthorized things are 
kept in stock only for murder and that the 
murder of European officials. They forget 
that diiferont punishments are provided in 
the ordinary law for different crimes, and 
that arms and ammunition niay be placed in 
a man's house by his enemies or police 
informers without his knowledge to get him 
punished. 

Another coi*respondcnt of the same paper, 
one Captain O’Donvaii, goes one better. He 
proposes that “in the event of another British 
official losing his life by assassination, two 
(or more) of the pampered gentry now 
resident in Midnaporc gaol be taken outside, 
placed against a wall, and publicly shot 1" 

So some Indian prisoners are proposed to be 
selected or taken at random and shot down, 
no matter who or what they are or what the , 
offence for which they were jailed. But 
whatever their offence might have been for 
which they were imprisoned,the judge or judges 
did not condemn them to death, but to the 
lesser punishment of imprisonment. So, it is 
only frenzied and panic stricken men who can 
suggest that they should be killed because 
some other person or persons outside the jmi 
have committed a murder. But apart from 
the sanity or justice of the proposal, how 
can it influence the terrorists or prevent, 
t^-rrorism y 

To the crimes of terrorists, one more has . 
now to be added, namely, that they haye; -'i; 
unhinged the minds of some Europeans. ', 


Jnferpopulad NeighbourHness 

While the distance between continents 
and countries, measured in miles, remains at; 
great as ever, they have really cpme 
much closer to one another if we 
how much less time it takes at pre^t tb 
travel and to transmit news over ' 
tances. From that point of ylew 
has become smaller than belpte. 
brought abput Ibis; tbrin' 
peoples. Imye, 




•A, 
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:woiil4 be itatural to expect grtjater neighbour- 
lioesB among nationn than in da 3 ’s gone by. 
Rut as a matter of fact, continents against 
OQiitihents, countries against countries arc 
found arraiiA'cd in hostility against one 
another. This is because nations and govern¬ 
ments are organised for the promotion of 
selfiah ecouonii(? interests and to feed chau¬ 
vinistic vanity. 

Tliis is one side of the iiu'dal. The 
other, the brighter, sid<i is presented by ^in- 
terpopular’ conferences like the Third 
International Conference on India wliich met 
at Geneva in September last and of which 
an illustrated account is published elsewhere 
in this issue. Wo desire to call such a con¬ 
ference ‘interpopular’ rather than ‘interna¬ 
tional,’ as many individuals belonging to 
various peoples may be frieudly, in their 
mutual attitude, whereas nations may be at 
strife. This conference is remarkable in that it 
manifested friendliness to a people which is 
weak. Professions of frieudsliip for the 
powerful are not rai*o, but real friendliness 
for the unoi-ganised and weak is rar<! and is, 
therefore, a priceless commodity. Though 
the high and mighty ones of the world were 
*not gathered together at this conference, such 
a gathering may liave a brighter futur<* than 
■its neighbour the League of Nations. 

1*E^uaHfy of Status and Freedom*' 
tin the British Empire 

According to the oificial report of the 
proceedings of the League Assembly received 
in India last month, Mr. Ormsby-Gore made 
a speech' at a meeting of the sixth committee, 
criticieing the German Government’s treat¬ 
ment of minorities in Germany and eulogized 
the British policy and principles iu the 
following words ; 

It has always been a cardinal principle of the 
British Empire that no person shall be debarred 
from hoidhig any office under the Crown, or from 
occupying posts in any profession qr the like, in 
the wmons words of Queen Victoria in her 
proclamation as Empress or India, ‘By reason of 
race, colotlr or creed.’ That is fundaniental, and 
the only thing that holds the British Empire 
together is equality of status ind hreedotn. If we 
were to subetitntotfor our presmtt conce]>tione of;.- 
, the British Empire this conception of the Irace 
f ascendasey ol one elemmtt in it, quite fnmkly it 
would’ be tlss «n4> does not 

W’.'»!■, '-'Jlj ■ . • ■ 


conceive of itself in terms of racial solidarity, but 
in terms of the free association of tree pwple, 
encouraged to develop their national consciousness 
within the greater unity and, above all, bound toge- 
thcr by what is rhe real guarantee for all luinoriiifsi 
all rover the world—free self-governing institutions. 
We have always said ‘rather self-goverument than 
even good government.’ 

The people of Indiu form the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the British 
Empire. Hence the acid test of real British 
policy and principles lies in the treatment 
Avhich Indians receive in India and in parts 
of the Bj-itish Empire like South Africa, 
Kenya, etc. Is there freedom, is tlnrc 
e(piality of status, for Indians in these vast 
regions of the British Empire ? No. 

The loss Englishmen refer lo Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation the better. It 
stands ‘as a glaring illustration of contrast 
between profession and practi<'(‘, precept and 
example. 

Marwari Women's Conference 
in Calcutta 

Welcoming the delegates to the All-India 
Marwari Women’s Conference in Calcutta, 
Sriimiti Jaukidevi Museadi, chairwoman of 
the reception committee, said : 

Our community i» very baekward in aoeial 
mattera. Veiled and confinra within four corners 
of the house we remain shut off from the big 
world outside, l^nnlah retaitls our physical, moral 
and mental development. Almost, daily we hear 
of attacks made by ffooiidas on helpless sisters 
who are unable to protect their honour. In my 
humble oj>iniou sound education is the only 
panacea for all our present social evils. One 
thousand and one social taboos, meaningless social 
and religious custom.s and prejudices and other 
forms of dress and style of wearing ornaments, all 
have their roots in the absence of vacation. ^ 

The lady who was elected president, 
Srimati Jankidevi Bajaj, spoke in the same 
strain. She said, in part: 

Many social evils are prevalent in our community 
which are sapping our vitals. The underlying 
cause of all these is,, firstly, the absence of sound 
and suitable education, and, secondly, the ingrained 
idea iu the minds of our men and women that 
womm are inferior to men and should always be 
treats as such. We always trmit them as ‘pariahs.’ 
Our greatest enemy is punlah, P'rom whatever 
]X)mt we may view it—social, educational or 
economic—its ^ruieious effect will Im found to be 
blocking our progress and dev^upment. It has, 
theimfore, to be discarded ^ mrhirever it hampers 
h^thy social progress. 

All social reforms b^an riitii women and luuess 
Utey^ took titem up sdnoUsly, tiio. hopils of reforms 
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could hardly be realized. 'In the mode and {aHhion 
about our dress and ornamentH wo should imitate 
our Hiitors of more advanoeil and proKressivo 
communities where pnrdab has not cast its blasting 
edw'ta. Let us not make ourselves the laughing¬ 
stock of the world on account of our strange and 
ugly ^hions in dress.' 

Wo have today no voice iu the shaping of our 
future destiny. Wc are tied in nuptial knot to 

S le whom we scarcely know and with whom 
ijw we have nothing m common. Vecessanly 
there is-no love and alt'ection lictwei'n husliaiKl anti 
wife, which is the bleshiiig ot a happy union. 
Onr life in most coses is, therefore, a slow process 
of waste. • 


Bengal Hindus Condemn Communal 
••Award*' 


The following resolution w.as passed last 
month at an influential and representative 
meeting of Bengal iniulus held in Calcutta : 


'This meeting of the Hindus of Itengal records 
its emphatic coudemnatioti of the Oommnnal 
‘Award’ which apart from the other great 
imperfections of the White Popei, is iu itself a 
negation of self-government and is at the snme 
time utterly niiinst and unfair to the ITiiidus, 
based on no uniform principle whatever and 
designed with the sole object of keeping the 
llinuus permanently in a position of political 
inferiority.” 


Jncidentally the Poona Pact also was 
condemned at this meeting. 


Indian J, S. C. Delegates Non- 
Co-operafe I 

A number of Indian delegates to thi* 
Joint Select Committee, such as Mr. .layakar. 
Sir P. Sethna, Sir Abdur Jlahira, Sirdar 
Bnta Singh, dhoudhri ZafariiJlah, Mr. Thom- 
bare and Sir Manubhai Mehta, declined to 
cross-examine members of the Indian 
lilmpire Society who appeared as witnesses. 

Mr. .layakar said that there was no common 
ground withf witnesses who were of the opinion 
that it was a mistake to apiJy democratic 
piinciples to India, that decline commenced when 
British politicians endeavoured to endow India 
with democratic government and that the only 
r^ity is power, "rhese sentiments are so radically 
different from Indian sentiments that I will not 
detain the Select Oommmittce by detailed 
questions.’ 

Ohoudhri Zafotulla said: 'In view of the 
evidence that the witnesses have given that since 
the reforms the administratiini of India is less 
efficient and more corr^t and far more cx])ensive 
and that wherever in British India Indians have 
been interested in self-government the results are 
almost invariably diaaatm^ (hat it is only 
brilliant exeeptioas among Indians who achieve 
success in the higher linkSi Utat better class 
Tadiaus do not want deuocraey anfl that the 


Indian does not want a vote with which he docs x 
not know what to do and so sells it, it shall serve^ 
no useful purpose to put questions.' 

We think the Indian delegates have < 
acted wrongly and inconsistently. There 
was little e immoii gi’ound between Sir Tt'j 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakir and witnesses 
like Sir Michael (VDwyer and Sir P. Fagan 
and yet they examined the latter. Besides, 
there is no reason why Non-eo-oporatiou, 
nssumiug that it is justiliable, should be 
reserved only for witnesses. In essentials 
there is little eomnion ground between the 
demands oi Indian NationaliHls and the 
WJiite Paper proposals, and there is little 
eommon ground also between rnombenii oi' 
the .1. S. Committee like Lord Salisbury and 
Indian Nationalists. Therefor(*, either the 
whole show should have been boycotted u 
the Simon Commission was, or all tho lia« ' 
and all the partial truths of British witiicsaes^ 
ineluding those of tin* Indian Empire Sooioty 
should have been thoroughly exposed by 
eross-exaiuiiiatiou. 


Prolongation of Life ot Indian 
Legislatures 

The prolongation of the life oi the indiau 
Legislatures as at present constituted i# 
entirely wrong. Having been elected 
three years, they have lost what representative' 
character they may have originally possessed. *' 
Morbover, there are or soon would be 
issues before the coantry, like the Rosort^n 
Bank Bill, Statutory Railway Board, 
Japanese-Lancashire trace problems, J. 8^ CaI' 
Report, etc., on which tho members of 
legislatures did not get any mandate wuX 
their constituencies, implied or express, 
they were elected. 

Suggested Visit of Mahafmaji to 
Midnapur 

With reference to the suggested 
Mahatinaji to Midnapur The Bombay 
He obsc'vves : 


In a variety of ways (Sandhi has dhge 
everything possible to wean the people a 
from the iiath of violence and to ft# qHt 
violent methods for the tedtesa of 
But hie attitude is groealy 
any rate, Is not appreciated by, the (9 
Aad as he pedata ^ eaa hate flpt 















:^g8l, if he lias to ' addteas onljr 
On the other hand, Gotneraiiieni who ere 
<».use of all the present turmoil idt, 
)'‘eotm'tfy. can have peace any day they, wi^ if 
I iily they cidl ofT repression and jmnine consUtu* 
n^tiations on the basis of the Gandbi- 
:!^ot. If Mr. Hries wants to aneceed in his 
eobrts he should address himsdf first and 
\"lSMinost to the Government of India. 

Muslim Chamber of Commatce and 
? Commerce Seat in Bengal 

TJie He^kort of the Bengal Proviucial 
puking Bnqairy Committee was signed on 
^<e Ifith May 1930. Two Muhammadan 
^igmbers signed it without any notes of 
Uisent. It says : 

“The foreign trade is almost entirely in the 
7 .hands of European houses, though a few of the 
/'Igieat Indiau firms take a small part in it. The 
gfWter part of the inland trade is in the hands 
,.pf noni^Bengalis, <diiefly Marwaris. Thus, besides 
•’ the Bengal ('hamber of Oommeme with Euremean 
'^v^^jSlituents, Uimre are the Bengal Maiional 
>i||^niber m Commerce, oimposea chiefly of 
'Bengalis; the Marwari t 'hamber of Oommerce 
with., Marwari members; and the Indian 

Gbsthl^ of- Oommmee whose members are princi- 
. psmjr men hcom outside Bengal. Muhammadans 
^ Uip only • very . insignificant part in commerce, 
" behig wi«fe«hted by a few men from Ithe western 

ihc .307 members of the Bengal 
Cumber of, Commerce .220 are 
3 are Muhammadans, the rest are 
IhtriBtock companies, mostly managed by 

iaa.*,,, 

^ Inaurance Companies operating 

^ " '^epe are 15 Muhammadan direc- 
Kot a single Muhammadan 
Calcutta Stock Exchange. 

' i^e hewly-fonnded Muslim 

;C)!pmittairce then liave a seat 
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.r. M. Datta 

ddla Stales' 

I resolutions passed 
IPet^k's Cou:^ 
nndiw ^o„ 


of Bombay are priut^ beldw. 
deserve full support." t:■■'r '..'P':' ' > 

This Conlerenes is Shreu|ly .eppmmd to and 
condemns the pmposed lefosutiOii for the proteo- 
Uon of the Princes, as it imposes a further 
handicap on the liberties of the people. It requests 
the Indian* legislature to rqeot the me88ar& It 
also quests tim Btaie Administrations to press for 
its withdrawal. 

This Conference considers it essential that fnnda* 
mental rights such as freedom of speech, heedom 
of press, right to assemble and form associations, 
right to follow one’s own form of worship’ and 
Ride of IjSW should be guaranteed to the people 
of the Htates of Central India. 

This Conference earnestly urges upon the Balers 
of States in Cential India and the Paramount 
.4uthority to take, in collaboration, immolate 
steps to inaugurate in the Btat^ representative 
assemblies of elected members with a view to the 
early establishment of responsible Government’in 
the States, 

In the opinion of this (’onference the right of 
representation of the people of the States by 
represaitatives elected by them (the people of the 
States) in the proposed Federal Legislature is 
indefeasible and independent of the consent of any 
party in the States. This Conference, therefore, 
urges the rulers and the Paramount Power to 
recognize and concede this right to the people. 

Tms Conference urges on all the Indian State 
Bulers in Central India to grant the so-called 
Untouchables their right to use public associations, 
temples, wells, tap, schools and Dharmshalas 
situate in their .territory in eipiality to those 
obtaining to the. higher castes, and to confiscate 
the “Mafia” which have been hitherto awarded to 
the temples in case they do not concede the right 
of temple entry to the so-called Untouchables. 

This Conference resolves and requests the Central 
India States rulers to introduce aad enforce 
the “Factory Act" and “Workmen’s Compensation. 
Act” on British Indian lines in the Mills and' 
Factories wherever they are not in force; for thwe 
are many mills and factories in the territory of 
Central India States, wherein the*operatives are, 
required to put in a ten-to-twelve .hours’ day and 
wherein them is no compnsation for accidental 
injuries. 

This Cbnference urges on the Ontn) India 
States’ Bulers to stop at onert the prevailing sys¬ 
tem of forced labour in the States where it still 
lingers. 

India and British Policy in China 

London, Oet. il. 

Undoubtedly Indian leadm;* are watching the 
Bii^h poli<4 China closely. Ihay Ml 

strong^ antWapuiese, declared . Seto, 
new (^nese Miaistmr. at Washi^tou, m wi lot^ 

' view with Jisuier before living Lcmopii. lEpi! ike 
* of the opinion that if Britain gave 
in China It would ntost advCMely alr<# 

' pMicy and ■ 
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THE WORKING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

(Beiuc; au interview between tlic Poet and Professor /inimorn| 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


D uring my last visit to Europe, I 
was given the opportunity of coming 
into intimate contact with a group 
of publicists and students inte.rested 
in the workings of the League of Nations. 
Among others. Professor Zimmern of Oxford 
was there and it was mainly because of his 
presence and enthusiasm that we had a very 
interesting discussion on the activities of the 
League. Today, thanks to the political unrest 
in Central Europe, attention is again being 
focussed on the League of Nations and a 
summary of our discussion would, I feel, be 
found quite interesting in the light of recent 
happenings. The discussion took place on 
August 29,19.30. 

Tatjnre 

Lately I have had an opportunity of 
knowing something about the mind of Europe 
of today. In my tour through Germany and 
other places I was made conscious of the fact 
that individuals are busily thinking about the 
problem of international relations. It is in'* 
the air and one cannot ignore it any longer. 
In spite of all political turmoils, I know people 
are deeply thinking about this important 
problem of the present age, and I hope you 
will give me some idea as to the nature and 
•character of the movement concerning the 
meeting of races, and conflict of interests. 


Since 1 have come, to this place I have 
had occasion to meet young people, and the 
one question repeatedly asked was whether 
the minds of the East and West arc funda¬ 
mentally different, whether the ideas that 
come from Eastern sources are acceptable to 
the West. I do not really know if there is 
any real difficulty in the Western mind to 
receiving any idea that has universal value 
and that happens to come from the East. I 
myself should like to have the answer and I 
do ask it of people who have the idea that 
our minds arc so fundamentally different that 
we must carefully remain in separate en¬ 
closures in order to save ourselves from 
mutual contamination. I do not belicv'C that 
and cannot, and I do not approve of the 
intellectual timidity that tries to barricade 
itself against free circulation of thoughts 
from all parts of the human world. 

Naturally the question that comes to my 
mind while I am here is what is the character 
and mission of the League of Nations—and 
whether it must develop an exclusively 
political character. I realize that it inevitably 
assumes a strong political aspect because 
politicians are running this instituticto, but 
politics is only a part of the human mind. 
We have to deal with the psycholo^ of 
humanity, not merely political machinery, 
and in trying to adjust even diplomatic. 
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difficulties the whole mind has to be taken 
hold of. Politics changes its character 
according to the temperanient of the people i 
it has its local organi/iations, its historical 
traditions. I do not know whether any 
/ittenopt has been made to deal with this 
intricate problem in a complete manner. J 
myself have? often thought it incongruous 
that the Ivcague of Nations should only 
have politicians to represent the nations. 
Should not others who arc thinkers^ 
dreamers, who are organizing great institu¬ 
tions all over the world for the same 
purpose of bringing peace among human 
races, have their place in the League f J 
know that the League has a Committee of 
International Intellectual Co-operation but I 
am afraid it does not go deep enough in this 
most difficult mission of bringing the spirit 
of goodwill among human races. 

I should think there should be outside the 
League other movements which would bring 
togethei in this place the idealists who know 
that the whole problem of this present age is 
how to make true the fact that human races 
have come together ; not merely those nations 
who have their place in the political world 
today, but also other races who may not have 
their political sphere but have also their 
aspirations, their intellectual life and their 
own philosophy. They are vitally affected 
by what is happening in world politics in 
which they arc not allowed to take part. 

This present age should find its fulfilment 
in truth. Science has enabled the human 
race to come together, but science cannot 
supply an ideal which only can give it its 
ultimate meaning. For that, all those who 
have in their mind felt the attraction of some¬ 
thing which is higher than the political 
mechanism, should do their best to create an 
atmosphere around this institution which will 
give it a more complete character and deeper 
human touch. This is all 1 can say today, 
but I hope that those who have come here 
will enable me to know something of how 
they think about this problem. 

J*rofessop> Zinimern 

I would like to say a few words, and to 
say what a privilege it is to be able to enjoy 
with others this converse with you. As you 


have mentioned the field of intellectual co¬ 
operation, perhaps it rests with me to start 
from that idea. I do not think those who 
work in the League regard the League merely 
as a political institution. It is true politicians 
will be coming next week from different 
governments, but the League covers a very 
wide range of human interest. I see friends 
here from the Health Section and the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office. One of the chief 
achievements of the League has been to 
broaden our conception of politics, to show 
that the old bureaucracy is much too narrow, 
to enlarge our conception of international 
relations to cover practically every sphere of 
organized public life, and I think it will 
interest you if Dr. B. • . . told you a little 
about the very varied activities of the Health 
Section in the League whose work extend to 
all parts of the world, to Asia and also 
Africa. Nor is the League a Western Institti- 
tion—very far from it. You have raised the 
question whether there is a fundamental 
difference between the East and the Western 
mind. I think this distinction that is made 
between the equality of races, is unfortunate, 
and it has clouded the horizon ever since the 
League’s foundation. There has been 
continuous daily co-operation between officials 
and Committee members of .different races 
.and representatives of different cultures and 
civilizations, and I do not think those who 
have worked in that co-operation have dis¬ 
covered any fundamental difference. I have 
sometimes found a greater difficulty (in my 
work among students) in promoting co¬ 
operation between minds representing old and 
new ways of thought in Europe and Asia than 
just general co-operation between the East and 
the West which I regard as an old-fashioned 
phrase. I think w-e have technically here a 
League of states and governments, but it is 
also an association of peoples because 
members of those different governments are 
Constantly woiking together and learning to 
know each other better. Science, of course, 
has given us all common problems ; when we 
get together to know one another better we 
are allowed to venture into the deeper 
mysteries of government, we learn to know 
the soul of each nation through its chosen 
representatives in this place, and that is one 
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of the great privileges of working in the 
League of Nations. If that work takes deeper 
root this combination of nations and cultures 
will become more and more developed—this 
is one of the chief factors in the work done 
in Geneva. 

Sonieone from the Labour Ofjiee 

The International Labour Office is au 
organization which has not so many politicians 
and officials of governments as the Le^ue, 
and is working for the social uplift and 
economic betterment of the poor classes of the 
world. This organization is not only governed 
by officials but by representatives of labour 
and employers of labour (25 per cent are 
workers). In our June Conference we had 
for the first time in world history represen¬ 
tatives of the working classes taking part in our 
deliberations. Our charters become eifective 
after approval by the various governments 
concerned and we provide for protection, not 
only of working men, but also for women in 
industry, and children. We are just now 
striving to perfect and complete a series of 
conventions by which the exploitation of 
child labour throughout the world is to be 
checked and ultimately abolished. 

Tagore 

I am thankful to hear what has been said 
because my idea was very vague as to the 
real work of the League of Nations. I 
entertained the notion that it was solely 
dominated by politics. Possibly it is still so 
and the politicians have their own interests 
to represent and so it becomes like a game of 
chess—each trying to get the bettor of the 
other, but all the same the activities in 
connection with the League are very great. 
I have just been seeing that great thinker 
and writer, H. G. Wells, and I have been 
wondering whether the League would 
ever think of asking him or people like him 
to come and advise them, to criticize them 
and bring fresh light on to their work and a 
wider background to their activities. It 
ought to be possible that the best minds 
should have an opportunity to bring here 
their best thoughts and through that meeting 
a great force of internationalism be evolved. 

I can see that in regard to world health 


it is easier to deal with in an international 
spirit and co-operation, but there arc other 
subjects which are difficult owing to the very 
fact that those who come here think it their 
duty to represent the self-interest of the. 
nations. 

Pro feasor Zi miner u 

People representing Governments are 
themselves chosen for their personal (jualilies. 
The Committee of Intellectual Co-operation 
consists of men and women representing 
diflerent branches of science, so the idea of 
bringing the best minds to Geneva has already 
been acted uj>on to a certain extent. But 
there is one difficulty about it. If you have 
a set Committee with a fixed agenda you are 
sure to narrow down the limit of discussions 
but there is a definite movement now for 
people interested in international affiairs 
associating together in a regular way, and 
professors and teachers throughout the world 
are trying to deal with these problems in a 
scientific spirit. In Paris and London those 
interested in Pacific Relations discussed in a 
most frank way problems which could not 
possibly be discussed here, because it would 
have excited too much disturbance amongst 
diplomats. 

Imagination i.s needed to get friendly 
contacts and there is a number of institutions 
in Europe, Asia and America, who are now 
embarking on parallel researches in subjects 
of that kind, not trying to do it all in one 
place, but tiying to get groups of people 
working together in colleges of learning. 
Some kind of technique is being visualized 
for bringing the best thought of ^e times to 
bear upon these very difficult problems and 
is one of the aspects of I ho work of the 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation 
independent of its own organization. 

Tagore 

The student mind is quite astir today. I 
first came to notice the restlessness among the 
young generation of the West when I Visited 
Europe in 1926 and had an opportunity of 
meeting them in Darmstadt. Though their 
condition was pitiable, though their faces 
bore signs of privation, and were! emaciated 
by famine, there was a glow of idealism. 
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Something you felt was there, the feeling that 
some great future was before them and it was 
for them to build it up. It was said by most 
of them, ‘we have lost our faith in our 
teachers, we want something more satisfying 
'than they have supplied us with.^ I could 
feel that they had that adventurous spirit 
which seeks freedom for its creative mind in 
building up the future. Also I found how 
widespread had the student movement become 
all over Gennany. I do not know about 
other countries, but what I saw there has 
given me the idea that not through organi¬ 
zation of big people will the mission of this 
age be fulfilled. It seems to me that sponta¬ 
neously this mission has been begun, by the 
young and it will mature into wisdom even 
through their blunders and occasional set¬ 
backs. These people are living simple lives, 
going to the root of things, and following a 
new ideal of living, and not treading the old 
way of custom which brought them to 
disaster. A real movement of the spirit I 
have seen among the new generation. 


I am told that in this League you have 
scientists because the scientific problem has no 
race distinctions. There we can meet together.. 

At the same time we should not ignore 
the difficulties. They must be faced I 
myself tliink that these will be, some day or 
other, overcome by the idealists who are not 
shackled by the weight of old traditions, by 
things that are already dead but which still 
cling to life. My hope is with the young 
people of the West, the vigorous-minded, full 
of enthusiasm. Those who are powerful and 
prosperous are suspicious of ideals. I believe 
in what Dr. Ziramern has said, that there 
need not be any regular rigid organization, 
but we need individuals who do not represent 
any particular nation or even institution, who 
could have an opportunity to come together 
to create an atmosphere. I am told by 
Dr. Zimmern that he is hopeful of such a 
movement in Geneva, and that there has been 
efforts made with regard to some educational 
work started in this place. 1 hope that from 
this beginning groat things may grow. 


THE WONDERFUL AGE IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE LIVED 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


H as England ever seen another age so 
great as that of Shakespeare ? Has 
the modern world produced any 
other in which so great events 
of so many different kinds transpired, or 
in which lived so many men, cast in so 
various moulds, who made so deep permanent 
marks upon their own and succeeding times ? 
Could any age less great than that into which 
the poet was born, have stimulated his genius 
to such splendid fruitage as we see in his 
dramas ? 

Let us get clearly in mind the two 
essential dates. Shakespeare lived to the 
age of 58 years,—his birth occurring in 1564 
and his death in 1616. 

Notice first a few of his literary contem¬ 
poraries in England. The brilliancy of his 
work is so great that it tends to obscure, 


and sometimes causes us wholly to forget, 
the work of other writers with whom he was 
associated. But as a fact, historians would 
be compelled to rank the literary output of 
his age as distinguished and as surpassed 
perhaps only once in English annals, even if 
there had been no Shakespeare. 

England in Shakespeare’s day has been 
very well called a nest of singing birds. 
There was a springtime of poetry and song. 
We must not think of the drama as confined 
to Shakespeare, or even to Shakespeare and a 
few others. The old time medieval 
“Mysteries” had developed into the “Miracle 
Plays,” and they into the “Moralities,” and 
they again into the true drama. The drama 
had become popular, and an ever-increasing 
number of adapters of plays, revisers of old 
plays, re-writers and improvers of plays, and 
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finally creators of new plays, made their 
appearance. Shakespeare was one of this 
large and growing number, and his genius 
finally lifted him to an eminence far above 
the rest. But there were other writers who 
attained distinction, and whose plays were 
worthy to live and have lived. 

Perhaps the greatest of these was Ben 
Jonson, virho was born ten years later than 
Shakespeare. Jonson possessed much more 
learning of the schools than did his brother 
poet. He conformed more closely to the 
generally accepted rules of the dramatic art. 
He wrote a large number of plays. In the 
construction of his plots, he was perhaps 
superior to Shakespeare. In his own day his 
fame was nearly or quite as great as Shakes¬ 
peare’s. The two dramatists were warm 
friends. But Shakespeare had that myste¬ 
rious something which we call genius, while 
Jonson had only great talent, or, if genius, 
a genius of a distinctly lower order, and 
so Shakespeare’s plays have lived and 
grown in fame, while Jonson’s are not 
much known to any one today, except to 
the historian of the drama, or to the special 
student of literature. 

Two very distinguished play-writers who 
were contemporaries and friends of Shakes¬ 
peare, and who have sometimes been called 
rivals and sometimes imitators of him, were 
Beaumont and Fletcher,—whose work was 
almost wholly done togetlier, in collaboration 
with each other. Their plays attained great 
popularity and the popularity continued long 
after their death. 

In all English literature there are only a 
very few names, possibly not more than three 
or four, that are more resplendent than that 
of Edmund Spenser, who was Shakespeare’s 
senior by eleven years. His great poem, the 
Faerie Queem, was publislied just 
Shakespeare was discovering himself, just as 
he was beginning to launch out as a writer of 
original plays. 

Perhaps there was no finer character in 
the England of Shakespeare’s day than Sir 
Philip Sidney. He was a favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth and was considered the first 
gentleman of his time. He attained distinc¬ 
tion in arms, fighting in the Netherlands to 
help the Dutch people to preserve their 


liberties against the encroachments of Philip 
II of Spain. But he was a writer of real 
eminence, as well as a scholar, a courtier and 
a soldier. His Arewlia, published when 
Shakespeare was doing his very best work,, 
was held in high esteem by his age, and his 
Sonnets were thought the finest ii» the 
language. Both have permanent places in 
English literature. 

I mention only one other of the English 
writers who gave lustre to the age of 
Shakespeai'c, namely, Francis Bacon. Bacon 
wrote essays of much literary importance, and 
near the end of his life some verses of little 
or no importance. His great writings were 
scientific and philosophical. His Advamcment 
of Leaniiuej, published when Shakespeare 
was in . his prime, and his Nornm 
Orgauuiu, published shortly after Shakes¬ 
peare’s death, have their place among the 
great books of the modern world. 

Let us notice some of the great con¬ 
temporaries of Shakespeare outside of the 
field of letters and some of the great events 
that transpired in different parts of the earth 
during his life or near it. 

SWkespeare’s time was the world’s 
greatest age of exploration and discovery. 
America was discovered only 72 years before 
Shakespeare’s birth. Only a little longer had 
the passage to Asia around the Cape of Good 
Hope been known. Hudson’s Bay in America 
was discovered about the time that Shakes¬ 
peare was making his plans to retire from 
strenuous London to Stratford, the village of 
his birth, and there begin to take his ease. 
The Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock in 
New England four years after Shakespeare’s 
death. 

The .spirit of Columbus had passed into 
hundreds of daring men of every leading 
European nation. Numberless explorers were 
pushing out over unknown seas and through 
unknown lands to learn more about that 
wonderful new world which lay hidden beyond 
the great Western ocean. 

It was in the generation immediately 
preceding Shakespeare’s birth that* Cortez 
conquered and devastated Mexico and Pizarro 
conquered and destroyed Peru. Sabastian 
Cabot, who had pushed his discoveries by 
sea so far, died only seven years before 
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Shakespeare saw the light. Sir Francis 
Drake, who was the first Englishman to sail 
round the world, was a contemporary of 
Shakespeare. 

Great events connected with India were 
transpiring in Shakespeare's age. The reign 
of the Emperor Akbar, India's greatest ruler 
after Asoka, and one of the world's 
greatest of all time, for the most part paralleled 
the life of Shakespeare, Akbar coining to 
the throne eight years before the English 
poet was born and dying when he was 
forty-one. In 1600, when Shakespeare was 
thirty-six, the British East India Company 
received its charter in London, an event 
which at the time seemed insignificant, 
but which developed later into a most 
terrible tragedy for India. 

Great things were going on in the world 
of thought and letters and knowledge in 
Shakespeare's time. Great schools and 
universities were springing up. The 
universities of Milan in Italy, Leyden 
in Holland, Barcelona in Spain, 
Giessen, Groningen and Jena in Germany, 
and others, were established during 
Shakespeare's life; not to mention Trinity 
College, Dublin, Edinburgh University, 
Scotland, and a number of the great schools 
and colleges of England. 

Painting, sculpture and architecture 
flourished. Michael Angelo died the year 
before Shakespeare was born; Titian, when 
Shakespeare was a school boy. Rembrandt 
was born when Shakespeare was at work on 
his great tragedies. The Louvre in Paris 
was begun when Sbakisspeare was seven years 
old; the Escurial in Spain when he was nine; 
St. Peter's in Rome was completed two years 
before he died. 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we find 
in France, Montaigne, the essayist and 
Rabelais the satirist; in Italy, Tasso, the 
distinguished poet, in Spain Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega and Calderon, the greatest names in 
Spanish literature. 

Itj science wo find Tycho Brahe, the great 
astronomer; Kepler, the discoverer of Kepler's 
laws; Galileo, the inventor of the telescope, 
and the man who was imprisoned for heresy 
for saying that the earth revolves about the 
sun. 


It is noticeable that the calendar used in 
the western world was reformed in Shakes¬ 
peare's time, tliat is, the Julian calendar was 
abolished and our present Gregorian one was 
adopted. 

Contemporary with Shakespeare we find 
in philosophy Descartes, and in political 
philosophy, Hugo Grotius, who laid the 
foundations of international law. 

Great political events were going on in 
Shakespeare's time. Perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant of these on the European Continent was 
the fierce and cruel war waged by Philip II 
of Spain against Holland, for the purpose of 
subjugating that liberty-loving people. There 
was never a more heroic struggle than that 
of the Hollanders. William, Prince of 
Orange, was their leader. His assassination 
occurred when Shakespeare was 20, but, 
although their great leader had fallen, the 
Dutch people carried on the struggle, and in 
two years more the Spaniards were driven 
from the country, and Holland was saved. 

Great religious events were transpiring 
when Shakespeare was living. 

Calvin died the year Shakespeare was 
born. Throughout all Shakespeare's life the 
terrible Inquisition was flourishing in Spain 
and elsewhere. The new Protestant Reforma¬ 
tion was pushing forward in many countries. 
The Catholic Church was intensely active, 
endeavouring to stem its progress and to 
promote its own counter-reformation. The 
most tragic event connected with the religious 
movements of that age was the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, which occumd when 
Shakespeare was eight years old. 

So much for events outside Great 
Britain. In Great Britain itself events not 
less important were transpiring. 

The occupant of the British throne when 
Shakespeare came on the scene was Queen 
Elizabeth, who had been ruling five years, and 
who continued to do so for twenty-nine years 
more. She was proud, haughty, domineer¬ 
ing, fond of dress and of show, anything 
but a gentle, winning or lovable woman. 
But she was intellectually keen, 
able, and far-sighted. She had a powerful 
will. She was able to manage men and affairs 
with great skill. She was a successful and a 
great ruler, — confessedly one of the very 
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greatest that has ever occupied the British 
throne. 

In 1603, thirteen years before Shakespeare's 
death, Elizabeth died, and James I succeeded 
her. He was a very different character from 
Elizabeth. He was good-natured, but weak. 
His reign was anything but a great one in 
English history. He was called the “wisest 
fool in Christendom.” Macaulay said of him : 
“He was made up of two men, —a witty, well- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed and 
harangued, and a nervous, drivelling idiot, 
who acted.” 

Perhaps the two most memorable, or at 
least the two most exciting, political events 
. that occurred in England during Shakespeare's 
life, were the Gun-powder Plot, in the second 
year of Jame's reign, and the destruction of 
the famous Spanish Armada, which took place 
under Elizabeth, when the young poet was 
just beginning his career in London. We can 
well imagine the tremendous excitement of the 
English people, when the'news came to them 
of the fitting up of the powerful armada by 
Philip. Spain was then the first nation of 
Europe, her armies were the most formidable, 
her sea power was the greatest. She had 
lately been enriched by the vast wealth 
obtained from Mexico and Peru. And now 
her stmrn, wilful and relentless monarch had 
determined to crush England. This armada 
was the iron hand with which he was to do it. 

The alarm was great everywhere, and 
increased as the great naval armament neared 
completion, and finally as it began to move, 
and drew nearer and nearer to the British 
shores. But the winds and waves were 
against the invader, and became the effective 
allies of the stout and alert British seamen. 
The great and supposed invincible armada 
was beaten back, divided, scattered, defeated; 
its ships were destroyed; the armed forces 
which it was conveying to British soil were 
drowned; the pride of Philip and Spain was 
brought low, and England was saved. We 
may be sure that such an event could not fail 
to make a deep impression upon a young man 
of twenty four, wiA the keen mind and the 
susceptible nature of Shakespeare, as indeed 
it made a deep and most lasting impression 
upon the whole English nation. 

I have spoken of Shakespeare's age as 


being the great age of geographical discovery, 
—the age when the leading nations of Europe 
wore pushing out into the unknown parts of 
the world, trying to find new lands and to get 
possession of them. England was not behind 
other countries in the spirit of adventure 
manifested among her pe.iple, and in the 
efforts which they put forth to plant the 
British flag in new lands. 

No British name represents that spirit of 
adventure and discovery better thai Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the scholar, the writer, the 
brilliant courtier of Queen Elizabeth, the 
daring admiral and lover of the sea, the 
traveller and explorer in the new world, and 
the man who attempted to found the colony of 
Virginia, which he named after his patroness, 
the Virgin Queen. 

We shall not understand the England of 
Shakespeare's day if we do not bear in mind 
the intense religious activity everywhere 
manifest, and the stirring religious events of 
far-reaching importance which were taking 
place. 

It was during Shakespeare's early life that 
the Nonconformists arose, and that Puritanism 
began to attract attention. In the generation 
before Shakespeare, under Queen Mary, there 
had been severe persecutions of Protestants, 
with much shedding of blood. Latimer, 
Cranmer, Ridley and Bradford had been cast 
into prison. When Elizabeth succeeded Mary 
on the throne there was still persecution, but 
now it was of Roman Catholic's. During 
Elizabeth's reign no fewer than two hundred 
and four Roman Catholics were executed, 
ninety died in prison, and hundred and five 
were banished. 

Up in Scotland, during Shakespeare's time, 
John Knox was doing his powerful work. 

It was during Shakespeare's life,—five 
years before the end,—that the authorized 
translation of the Bible was made,—what is 
known as King James's version, which has 
kept its place as the standard version up to 
our own time. 

From all these events, religious, political, 
military, commercial, literary and scientific, 
taking place in England, on the contindbt of 
Europe, in other parts of the world, on land 
and on sea, we may get something of an idea 
of how stirring, how reTolutionary, and how 
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great an age it was in which Shakespeare 
lived and wrote. 

Europe never saw a time when mightier 
forces were at work in human society, or 
when changes took place of greater import to ■ 
nations, institutions and civilization itself. 


Is it any wonder that in such an age great 
men were produced ? If a poet with the 
many-sided, world-compassing genius of 
Shakespeare was ever to come to mankind, 
was it not in such an age, and in such a land 
as England, that he would be likely to appear ? 


s;does ; machinery spell progress ? 

By SCDHINDRA BOSE, jt.a,, pii. i>. 


I s inaohim* ' a. fjod or a 
liabilities for the uinchino 
its assets ? Is tiu! Western 
eivilization about to (joininit suicich; ? 

There an; in greneral two answers to these 
questions given by two schools of opinion : 
one is composcil of those i)rophets of <loom who 
see in tiic machine age a giant Frankenstein, 
prepared to destroy its creator; the other the 

cheerful optimists who look to machinery to 

liberate mankind and emancipate the individual. 

Tjife in A.moricJi is surrounded by a verifaible 
wall of miichinery. From the tiniest wrist watch 
to the mighty turbine, Americans are living 
lives inhjrlocked with mcchanisjns. Now it is 
appiu-ent that anything which increases man’s 
power for good also increases his power for evil. 
Machinery can becoim* the Frankenstein of a 
people who give way to malicious or revengeful 
impulses. .In time of war it is easy to picture 

a world going to the devil by its own clever 

devices. There is little hope for this mechanized 
age, if mechanical warfare is not curbed. Not 
long ago an “air game” was staged in Ijondon, 
in which a handful of aeroplanes in an hour’s 
time theoretically wiped out strategic points all 
over London and killed millions of Londoners 
with gas. Even seasoned cynics admit that if 
modern mechanized warfare is not abolished, 
nobody can predict that what is known as 
Western civilization will not go down in as 
colossal a wreck as the old Roman civilization, 
and go down much more spectacularly. 

Another liability of the machine age is social 
standardization. People living in this civilization 
seem to be doing the same things and thinking the 
same thoughts. They have a tendency to be 
rolled flat by their standardization. 

T^e speed, stress, strain, dust, dirt and noise 
of the modem age are anoth^ liability. Workers 
lose much of their eflSciency through the effects 
of noise and similar strain. 

BHnally, reference must be made to the 
liability of technological unemployment, or 
displacement of the man by the machine. Until 


1920 in the United State'-s then* wa.< iumllirr job 
Avaiting-iit least statistically—for the man 
displimed by a iu*w machine. But now tin' rate 
of discharging is exceeding the rate of hiring. 
Men of forty an! considci-ed too old to enii)loy, mid 
are thrown mercilessly into the scra]» hea]) of 
moilern industry. For years big employers of 
industry have been junking thijir ' employees 
at forty. Speed-up system.s and th(! mad haste for 
mass production and mass prohts have led 
industry to demand younger an<l younger men 
who could better stend the pae<‘. In countle-ss 
iiistaiiccs men who had given the best yeans of 
their life in one industrj'^ oi; anothei', found 
themselves at forty dischargi'd and thrown upon 
the industrial semp pile. 

Machine in America lias so displaced labour 
that there are millions of workers who are 
“obsolete” and whose economic position would 
not be improved if the nation suddenly boomeil 
to toji production .standards. It is well known 
that though pre-depression pi-oduction (!ould be 
resumed at once, there would still remain • an 
unemployed population of from four to six millions. 
Stuart Chase, one of the lending American 
economists, declares that if Americiuis go on 
inventing nnuibines for the next twenty-five years, 
they will have forty-fiv<- men doing the work 
now done by seventy, and retpiiring hunilred men 
a few years ago. 

We are now far, far away from the handicraft 
age—an age that even in the fourteenth century, 
King Edward III of England classed the kitchen 
pots and pans among the royal jewels. One 
thing the nandicraft age had was economic 
security ^ but now behind the shoulder of every 
man there is a ghost—a ghost that asks, “How 
long is my job going to last ?” 

The fact appears to l>e that modem industrial 
society does not need inillions of workers to 
roilnce the goods it wants. Machines of steel 
aye partially taken their place. The industrial 
society does need the consuming capacity of 
these workers. It iieeds their purchasing power. 
But how are they to obtain purchasing power 


devil ? Do the 
agt! oversha<low 
mechatiized 
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•wlu<ii tJicni is not (inoujrli work for them '! They 
Msem to have been rendered obsokite. 

Prom the consuming: point of view, no human 
heinff is obsolete; on tht' contrai^, an ever- 
increasing human consumption ^ i» not only 
desirable but necessary, lint it is disconcerting 
that here in America, tlic richest country of the 
world, millions of people an^ without food. This is 
tlic strangest of panwlox. As Mr. Stuart Chase 
says, Americans nave : 

Too much wheat and not enough bread I 

Too much cotton and not enough clothes ! 

4’oo many bricks and not (mough houses ! 

Too much drudgery and not eiiongli jobs ! 

'Poo mucli goods and not cnongb money ! 

It is futile to deny the existence! of a serious 
<-ondition of maladjustment—one whkdi may 
eventually become dangerous if ils source is too 
long neglected. Many students of industrial 
mcc.banimtion arc of the opinion that the primary 
fault of the present condition is not with the 
machine. AnuTicans simjdy have not^ yet 
diseovewl how k) pass along to the public the 
benefits of inventive genius amj of improved 
proeosses. Thcort'tically, <w*h miwhinc that makes 
for productive (‘fficiene.y should do two things. 

It should bring shorter hours to workers engaged 
ill that industry, and it. should make a cheaper 
product iivailablc to the public. It would not 
matter, in theory, if the workers rcceiviKl fewer 
dollars of pay for the shorter hours, so long as 
a proper balanix* wen* maintained between wage 
scales and the. priiics of the goods being produced 
for the workers’ c()nsum()tion. The problem at 
present is to nmiovc the obstacles which prevent 
maintenanee of this balaiiw betwe.en consumer’s 
income and jirices of goods. It is u problem ol 
maliMljustments ; hut is then* no way out 
•of it y 

'rhe. a(lv<M*attis of miKihanical development do 
m)t question that machinery has openeMl a wider 
field of opportunity to the human family, and 
opening a wider fieki of opportunity is always 
held by them to be cxpiivalcnt of growth in the 
things that really count in tins Oceident. They 
would not limit t.he chance for a great human 
advaiuif!, because that, chance involves nt the 
same time the possibility of a gi-eat human 
colkpse. The adventurous West asks : Why, to 
minimize the possibility of disaster, shut the 
door on the possibility of groat achievement ? 

Among the assets of the machine age are 
enumerated the following : higher living stendards, 

• shorter hours, ’ and less superstition in man. 
There is also perhaps less cruelty. In the 
pro-machine age, of the Greeks and Romans, 
let US' say, human sacrifice was a universal 
institution, and every imaginable cruelty was 
habitual The old human sacrifices of the Aztec.s 
and I^ids, the ancient tortures, punishment 


for witchcraft—these and their kind have 
disappearoxl since the advent of the machine. 
'Then, too, owing to better sanitotion men are 
living longer. Their nhysical. health is better. 
Coming to terms with mechanized civilization is 
a long and arduous process, but its asststs an; 
clairiKsl to be many and beneficial. 

It has been pointed out in Americii that if 
there is nothing better to be said for^ the 
Rus.sian Soviet exirerimont than that it is 
ojH*iiing tlu’ door to modern machinery that 
would he enough justification. Who can measure 
just what the advent of the traiftor may moan 
to the Russian peasant who has for ages done idl 
his work with a hoe ? Tlie tractor may do more 
for Russia in one generation than Oomnmnisni 
ever has done for the world or will now do for 
the Soviet Not that the tru<*tor will actually 
change the nature of the people, but that it will 
open ni) a wider field for them and in filling 
it they may be inspired to change tlicmselvcs. 
The Russians may succeed in spite of (Commun¬ 
ism, bei*nu 3 c they are going to usi* electricity, 
modern farm machineiy, have modern home 
e,quii)incnt and inort* than all because they are 
going to enjoy the modern school. Machinery 
is unquestionably iwkling to Russian opportunity. 

Mahatma Gandlii is often represented as a 
milder St. Georg(^ challenging the dragon of 
Western industrialism. Rut, one suspects, 
this is an over-statement of his attitude toward 
the machine. “T would favour the use of the 
most elaborate machinery,” he has said, “if there¬ 
by India’s pauperism and nwulring idlom^ss 
e-onkl be avoided I have suggestcnl haiicl- 
spinnitig as the only reiuly means of driving 
away penury and making famine of work and 
wealth impossible.” This suggests that the 
Mahatma rebels against the machine economy 
only because he thinks it ill-adapted to the 
immediate Indian situation. It is not apparent 
that he would seriously suggest that tlie West 
dismantle all its industrial establishments. 

What setuns evident from the present social 
trends in the Occident is that the technical 
operations of machine industry an; not to be the 
same in the future as they have been in the 
pasi,. On the (xmtruiy, tlie machine industry 
of the futun* is likely to undergo profoundly 
revolutionary tecdiiologicnl change.s which Mrill 
alter its functional operations and secure better 
social nwtions upon man. If Western men are 
to keep their mechanical civilization a going 
concern, they must control it. In other words, 
machinery is to be their real st*rvant and they 
themselves an; its masters. That a new Dark 
Age is preventable and that progress witk richei 
social content is possible constitutes the gr^l 
hope of a considerable gniup of reiJresentativ* 
AnH;rican thinkers. 
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VISCOUNT GREY ON THE TAMING QF SQUIRRELS 


[Mr. K. B. B. Sastry, m,a., b.u, has sent us the 
following interesting correspondence which passed 
between nim and Viscount Grey of Fallodon in order 
.to draw the attention of a wider public to the hobby 
of taniii^ squirrels which usw to “play over the 
Foreign Offlce documents” while Viscount Grey was 
at the head of that high office.—ICd., M. R.\ 

J. Mil K. R R. Sastry’s Letter 

Villupuram, 
October 29, 192.3. 

Dear Vihcount, 

The only reason for disturbing you in 
your well-merited retirement is to elicit from 
you a few details regarding one of your pot 
hobbies, the taming of squirrels. 

The squirrel is to us. Brahmins of India, 
a sacred animal since it too carried its un¬ 
failing quota to the aid of Sri Rama of the 
epic of Rarnayana during his crossing the 
Ocean. Like other pet animals, it surely 
responds to the food that I place for it in 
my school-window, but once I try to approach 
the animal very silently with a pleasing 
countenance, it jumps farther away from me. 
No doubt, it comes very near my feet while 
1 am absorbed in any other serious work 
but my attempts for the past eleven months 
to caress the squirrel have been to my infinite 
disappointment, unsuccessful. 

Maharslu Tagore, the father of our poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, was well known for 
his pet animal the squirrel. He is now on 
the other side of existence. 

As you may be aware of, any method of 
taming the squirrel through enforced isolation 
from its breed, is to me sinful. J am eager 
to learn from you how you succeeded in 
taming the squirrel. 

In our Indian ideal of spiritualizing 
politics, we have already lost a great soul in 
"Honest John”; may the Great One endow 
you with long life so that you may give of 
your best to humanity. 

I beg to remain. 
Revered Viscount, 

• Yours truly, 

. K. R. R. Sastry. 

To Viscount Grey, O. M. 

Fallodon, 

Northumberland. 


II. Viscount Grey’s Reply 

4, Buckingham Street,. 

London, S. W. 1, 
November 29, 1923. 

Dear Mr. Sastry, 

I was very much interested in your letter 
about squirrels, and feel much sympathy with 
your de.sire and effort to tame them. T 
enclose .a memorandnin giving my experience* 
in case it may be helpful to you. 

It is very delightful to get wild things 
which are under no restraint and which are 
leading a perfectly natural life to become 
tame and to abandon that fear of men which 
is such a barrier between ourselves and *<0 
many beautiful things in the world. 

Yours very ti*uly, 

Grey of Fallodoi; 

To Mr. K. R. R. Sastry, m.a. 

Villupuram, South India. 

HI. Viscount G REy’k Memora.ndu.m on 
The Taming oe StjuiiiRETiS 

The native British squirrel is the red 
squirrel. It is naturally very shy in a wild 
state. If taken young from the nest, it can 
be made very tame, but I have never done 
that as it is then separated from its natural 
conditions, and I am told, does not live very 
long. 

The wild squirrels at Fallodon used to 
go on to the sill of a window on the ground 
floor of the house for nuts. The- window was 
then opened and nuts were always placed 
inside the room. They then get “ into the 
habit of coming into the room for nuts and 
would do so when 1 was sitting at ray writing- 
table. I put a few nuts on the floor close 
to my chair. The squirrels got the habit of 
taking the nuts while 1 was sitting in my 
chair. Then when a squirrel had taken a nut 
and gone away to eat or bury it, I would! 
before he returned place the back of my hand 1 
on the floor with the nuts in the palm of ray 
hand. When the squirrel returned, it was 
necessary to keep very still. He would at 
first be very surprised at seeing a band and. 
would examine it very cautiously, sometimes. 
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■testing the tips of the fingers with his teeth 
very gently to see what the strange object 
was. At last he would find there were nuts 
on the hand and take one and go off with it 
-and keep returning for more nuts. When the 
squin’el was quite used to this, I would raise 
the hand a few inches from the ground. Ho 
would then put his forepaws on the hand and 
reach up to take a nut out of the hand. 
When he was quite used to this, I would, 
when he reached up to my hand, raise the 
hand higher very gently and slowly. He 
would then pull up his hind legs from the 
floor and sit on the hand. 

Some squirrels used to come on to my 
knee. There were always nuts placed on the 
writing-table, and they would feed out of ray 


hand on the writing-table, and there were 
always some that would sit on my hand 
confidently as long as I remained sitting but 
they never became suflficiently tame to let me 
caress them with my hand and if 1 gjt up to 
walk about the room they would go out of 
the window, though they would very soon 
return. 

The grey squirrel was introduced into 
England some time ago. It is ooinraon to the 
parks in London. It is of a more tame 
disposition than the wild red squirrel and 
will eat with confidence out of the hands of 
the people. It becomes very used to people 
from seeing so many always walking about 
in the parks. 


A POET OF ISLAM 
SIR MUHAMMAD IQBAL 

By AHM4D SHAFI 


W ELL may Sir Muhammad Iqbal be called 
a poet of Islam. In him has culminated 
the urge for reform which Sir Sayad 
Ahmad Khan succeeded in kindling in Hali and 
the effect of the impact of the West on the 
educated Mussalinans roused in Akbar. Yet he 
is totally different in several respects both from 
Ilali and Akbar. The former was at his best 
provincial and the latter confined his attention 
to a particular phase of the social life of his 
•countiy. Tl»eir chief merit lies in being pioneers 
in the field where Iqbal has attained considerable 
success. They had, however, their limitations. 
They had to brmk new ground. They talked to 
an audience which was not prepared to listen 
or even cared to grasp the idea of what was 
said. Hali followed the lines of least resistance 
and cited the story of Islamic glories that had 
faded. Akbar tried the barbs and darts of 
sarcasm and from behind the shield of the 
laughter which h^s artful cynicism provoked he 
•generally overshot the mark. Iqbal seems to have 
put the finger on the^ spot He has had the 
initial advantage of having followed Hali and 
Akbar and it may be saiif without disrespect to 
either of his predecessors that he has the 
substantial benefit of a better mental equipment 
and greater intellectual calibre inasmuch as he 
Jias a fairly close and extensive knowledge of the 


world in which the Mussalmans find themselves 
strayed and handicapped. 

ile would very nearly have sunk to the provin¬ 
cialism of Hali and the sermonizing of Akbar 
if he had not changed his medium of expression 
from Urdu into Persian. The Mussalmans of India 
have produced several poets who have written 
exquisite poetry in Persian. Those were the 
days when Persian was the Court language and 
appreciation was sought and obtained from a 
narrow circle of the elita of the society who were 
the custodians of the culture of the day. Persia 
set the standard in poetry and culture and 
almost all other things that matter in life, and 
naturally enough the poets turned their face 
towards that country. Like the Nobel Prize of 
today a word of appreciation from Persia raised 
the poet in the eyes of his contemporaries tmd 
placed him on a pedestd for poster!^ to admire. 
Iqbal changed to Persian for a different objeot. 
He did not do so for the simple purpose of 
elieiting praise for his poetic faculty from Persi^ 
Persian is the Ungua franca of the intelligentsia 
of the Islamic world. He only widened 4he range 
of his audience. At the same time he felt that 
be could speak on a larger variety of subjects 
and could cast his net wide. This has ^ven his 
poetry a tone all its own. There is evidence of 
vigour which is created by a consciousness of 
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self-confidence. The expression has deepened and 
the words have greater rhythm, melody and 
music. 

His first attempt in Persian was a nmsnavt 
(“Ism-i-Khudi”) in which he explained what he 
considered to bo the secrets of self in the light 
of Islam. Under the thin strains of his poetry 
is audible the clash between Iqbal’s Mussalman 
and Nietesche's superman, and the similarity 
between the two is so apparent that he had to 
protest that he had conceiverl his Mussalman, or 
super-Muasalraan if you like, long before he had 
even hejud of Nietzsche’s superman. His second 
mcuoiam (“Ramuz-i-Bekhudi”) depicted super-society 
and placed his Mussalman in it. Thanks to 
their value as treatises on a sociological subject 
these two _ books definitely lifted him from the 
rut in which any lesser poet would have ended 
his life. A new vista had now opened before 
him, and after a short interval be puldished 
another book Piyam-i-Mashraq, a delightful 
collection of quatrains and sundry poetry. It 
took the Indian Mussalmans by storm as 
much by the vigour of its ideas as by the 
rugged method of their presentation. The book 
is in response to Goethe’s Wesiosttiehe Divan. 
He thought so well_ of it that he wished that 
Goethe nad read it. This Was followed by 

Zahur-irAjam which repeats almost the same 
thoughts which found expression in Piyam but 
in a finer form and more chaste style. The 

ruggedness of the former book gives place to 
finely chiselled expressions in the latter. The 
Zdbur at places smells of midnight oil, yet the 
effect is _good,_ though it requires an effort to 
TOrceive it_ His fifth book in Persian Jawi/l 

Namah is in a different form and style altogether. 
After delivering his res^nse to Goethe he 
follows in the footsteps of Dante, and, chaperoned 
bv Maulana Jalal-ud-Din Rumi he travels from 
planet to planet and tells us what he saw, said 
and heard there. Iqbal’s characters live in 
different planets and have been drawn from 

India, Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey and Sudan. 
They all have been laid under contribution in 
support of the points Iqbal makes and in their 
discourses be weaves the positive and negative 
aspects of his own philosophy of life. The book 
is a veritable epitome of all that is best in his 
thought. It however suffers from one defect. It 
is disjointed and lacks cohesion in treatment, 
but his points are well made. I will confine my 
attention to this book alone and explain in brief 
what he has been preaching. 

It is not without reason that he has selected 
Maulana Jalal-hd-Din Ruhii out of the mystics 
of Islam as his guide in his peregrinations 
througn the astral world. Rumi is the author of 
the famous Masnavi which is the gospel of the 
Sufi world of Islam. Iqbal draws upon his 
philosophy of life as he does not let his 
mysticism obscure the need of living the present 
Spue of life intensely and with fervour, not free 


from the zest of life. Rumi believes in life- 
actuated by love of God in all its actions and 
dedicated to His service through the service of 
mankind. Iqbal’s own poetry is neither wholly 
mystic nor mundane, and one is constantly 
conscious of his endeavour to escape from the 
one to the other. At times this tendency^ assumes 
the proportions of a defecst and it is rather 
annoying when one loses the drift of an other¬ 
wise clearly stated philosophical thought in the 
jargon of a mystic. It must be admitted that his 
attempt at capping philosophical deductions with 
mystical explanations is not happy and is 
calculated to create an impre-ssion that he has- 
sought refuge from his own logical conclusions 
under the (-.apacious folds of the cloak of a 
mystic. The exjilanation appears to be that ho 
is philosophical by temperament and mystic by 
adaptation. After an enumeration of these 
defects, it is only fair to him to say that it is- 
after a long time that a Mussalman has succeeded 
in building up a more or less complete social, 
philosophy capable of rational explanation. 

Conflict between intellect and love, or reason 
and emotion, is a theme on which Iqbal has- 
dilated again and again. In a typical passage he 
says: Intellect chains man to this world in 
order to break the spell that holds the mysteries 
of creation. It is true that the eyes of a votary 
of mere intellect an; not stranger to the delights- 
of mere vision, but his self lacks the courage^ to 
indulge in his fancies. The hazanls of the high 
roads make him walk cautiously like a blind 
man, and .slowly like an ant, and the more his 
intellect seeks and observes refinements of 
behaviour and conduct the more slowly he treads 
in the path of God, All his good deeds are 
accomplished only by slow degrees, that is, if 
these are accomplished at all. Love, on the 
other hand, does not take count of tiitie or 
distance. While intellect bores a tunnel through 
a mountain or spans a path round it love 
treats it as a mere straw. I^ve conquers. 
eternity by assault, and its force is not derived 
from the peculiarities of particular localities, 
and its vigour is not due to the strength 
of nerves. It was love that made con¬ 
quests possible on a diet of barley, that cracked 
the skull of Nimrod without a direct hit, that 
defeated the hordes of Pharaoh without engaging 
them in battle. Love mingles in life in the 
manner of sight in eyes, it is at the same time 
both inside and outside of it. Love’s wonders- 
are beyond th4 reach of intellect or fiuth. 

According to Iqbal surrender _ of thought is- 
the death of the intellect and forsaking of worship 
is the death of the mind. Man is one of God’s 
mysteries, world is due to His imminence in it; 
knowledge and the arts are the outward manifesta¬ 
tions of life, tile cause of universe is the sight 
of the face of God. This world does act as a 
veil to reality just as the surface of water does- 
not prevent a diver from, diving.. Denial of Gock 
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is death. Does it become a gJutxi to wage jfJuid 
against dead bodies ? The man of fmth is astir 
with life and is ever at war with himself. He 
attacks himself as a lion pounces upon a stag. 
A non-believer with bis mind awake is better 
than a faithful who falls asleep in Kaaba. The 
eye with a vision for evil is blind, the sun never 
sees the night. 

He gleans wisdom from all quarters and 
selects the regime of four prophets for this 
purpose. It' will be noticed that he includes 
Buddha and Zerduscht (Zoroaster) along with 
Christ and Muhammad, and that all these four 
are preachers of monotheism. From the stories 
of Buddha he selects the episode of the repen¬ 
tance of the dancing-girl. The point of citation 
lies in the fervour of girl's response to the 
sermon of Buddha who teaches him a new 
valuation of things that had so far either mattered 
in her life or had escaped her attention. Says 
she: Now as you have captured me tighten the 
meshes of your net and do not let this restless 
mind of mine flutter free from it. There is, 
because of your presence in my thought, such a 
dazzling light in my bosom, that even the sun 
and the moon have suffered the painful pleasure 
of waiting for its share. The desire to be in 
the presence of Cod has created in mankind a 
desire to set up_ gods according to itsf own 
ideas—love sometimes decoys the wooer. You 
have endowed me with soaring ambitions, now 
untie tide strings from my feet so that (to change 
the metaphor) I could bestow upon royalty the 
royal robe cut from the sackcloth fashioned by 
you. There is nothing to crow about if the 
traditional Persian lover cut the rock to find a 
spring of water for his l)elovcd, as love is 
mighty enough to <airry all the mountains of the 
world on its back. This is a free and, I am 
afraid, rather inapt translation of the original 
chaste Persian which has the added merit of 
deriving its strength from the melody of the 
words and their rhyme. There is audible in this 
passage a faint echo of the ideas which about a 
couple of decades ago Iqbal trumpeted in his 
poem Shikwah (a complaint) addressed to Gtod 
reminding Him of His post favours upon 
Mussalmans and asking Him to admit them 
again to his g(md graces. It was a weak man’s 
cry of despair and as the Mussalmans were 
acutely conscious of having been outpaced in the 
race for progress the idea caught the popular 
fancy to an alarming extent so much so that Iqbal 
himself had to poetize a rejoinder from the 
divine addressee' scolding the Mussalmans for 
their evil ways and for neglect to follow in the 
path of those who had merited God’s kindness. 
But. the original plaint has had a long start and 
since then the Shikwah has in more or less 
subdued tones persisted in his subsequent work 
till happily in his latest book the strains have 
grown fainter and been reduced to their proper 
proportions. 


After Buddha Zoroaster. The contest between 
good and evil or between light and darkness has 
always been a fascinating subjoitt and as 
SSoroastrianism is a monotheistic religion and 
lap it down as a duty of man to help the good in 
this stmggle Iqbal takes a chapter from the 
life of Zoroaster and shows how Ahriman un- • 
successfully tempted Zoroaster to retire within 
himself and to cease from persuading people to 
take sides with the good in this primevm conflict. 
Zoroaster’s reply is firm and explains how tlie 
forces of good cannot help ever waging war on 
evil Ho says, Light is a river and darkness 
the banks of that river. It is in the nature of 
the stream to wash away its banks. A picture 
of the great colourless whom no one has ever 
seen can only be painted bjr the blood of the 
Ahriman. Deployment of self is life, to test the 
striking power of self is life. Self is perfected 
by facing difliculties till it lifts the veil from the 
face of reality. The man of truth does not 

conduct himself but in the light of truth and 

suffers the gory consequences of declaring his 
faith. Whatever fate fmls in the path of love 

is good and welcome are the frowns of the 
Friend. It is wrong to witness beauty alone, 
i.c., the others as well should be invited to 
share the view. As love becomes perfect it 

becomes the maker of man. 

His attitude towards the West is that of an 
average intelligent and well-educated Asiatic who 
reacts from its excessive adulation. 

Is there a conflict between faith and 
patriotism ? If by faith you mean Islam and by 
patriotism the love of one’s own country to the 
exclusion of others as manifested by modem 
nationalism Iqbal says yea. His arguments 
are rather curious. The West, he says, is 
teaching the faithful to place their country above 
everything else. The ideas of the nations of 
the West are centripetal while the activities of 
the Moslem are centrifugal. They should rise 
higher than Syria, Palestine and Iraq. What 
is faith ? It is to rise higher than the surface 
of the earth so that one should become aware 
of oneself. The man of God is not contained in 
the four dimensions of this world. If a mere 
straw can .soar over this earth it is a pity if such 
a precious thing as life is allowed to die in the 
earth. Though the man was created from the 
earth and drew his sustenance from it it is a pity 
if he remains in it for ever, it is a pity it he 
does not fly higher than this Said tne boi^, 
mingle in the dust of the roadside; said the,life,, 
survey the expanse of the universe. A free man 
is free from the bonds of all kinds of shackles, 
a free man is annoyed by the bondage of ,ear&. 
The hawks cannot prey upon the mice. These 
are only handfuls of earth that you i&ll your 
country—Egypt, Persia, Yeman. The only; 
attachment of a people to their country la the 
fact of their birth in it, but it goes no furthw. 
For example, consider the sun. Though it riaea^ 
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from the East it burns from a desire to get out of 
the confines of the East and the West, It shines 

its full glory in order to captivate the whole 
world. Its nature is free from the East and the 
West though it rises from the East. The 
students of logic must have detected the fallacy 
of the example of the sun. 

Tie sees an affinity between Communism and 
Imperialism. Tlio former has di.scovered that the 
urge for life springs from man’s stomach. Life 
does not develop its characteristics from the 
body. Communism proceeds no further than the 
body. Its foundations are laid on the equality 
of stomachs. As long as fraternity is an affair 
of the heart its foundations are laid in the heart 
and not in anything earthy. Similarly Imperialism 
is a device for fattening the body. Its bosom is 
without light and without heart. Both Communism 
and Imperialism live restless and volatile lives. 
Both do not recognize God and deceive man. 
For one life is an exodus, for the other a 
tribute. One conquers by means of knowledge 
and faith and art, the other takes away bread 
from the man and life from his body. Both are 
sunk in the earth, both have bodies bright and 
hearts dark. Life is to burn with the desire 
for adaptation to the divine ends and to sow 
the seed of heart in the earth. 

The Turks are an Eastern race who have lived 
on the hinterland of the West. Mustafa Kamal 
is now modernizing them. Iqbal explains the 
difference between the East and the West. It 
should not be forgotten that when Iqbal says 
East ho generally means the East of the 
Mussalmans. For the Western, he says, intellect 
is the melody of life. For the Eastern love is the 
secret of the universe. The_ intellect learns truth by 
love and love strengthens its foundations by means 
of the intellect. It^ is the eyes of the Western that 
seek the truth. His heart is dead. Ho has been 
wounded by his own sword, he lies half dead 
like his own victims. The throb and thrill of 
life is by your own fire. It is yours to create 
a new world. Mustafa Kamal is drunk with the 
pleasure of modernizing the Turks. It will not 
give Kaaba a new life if it is stocked with 
idols brought from the West. The Turk is not 
renovating his life. His modernity is no more 
than the old time defects of the West. His heart 
has not created a new Adam, his mind has not 
built a new world. He therefore tried to build 
on what he found from the West and melted 
like wax in the intensity of its fire. The 
wonders of the world are not created by 
following others in the calendar of life. Look 
into the Quran. Hundreds of worlds are found 
in its’ ^ verses. If you have a heart that knows 
you wilh 'find one such world enough for the 
needs of the modern times. The, man of faith 
is one of the signs of God. Every world fits on 
him like a garment. As one world grows old in 
his 'grasp the Quran gives him a new world. 

What are the ingredients of these worlds of 


the Quran ? Iqbal answers : four. First, the 
osition of man in the universe; second, the 
ingdom of God on earth ; thinl, the ownership 
of earth by God, and, fourth, the acquisition of 
knowledge tempered by the guidance of the spirit. 
His man is Nietzsche’s superman converted to 
Islam—the highest watermark liaving been reached 
in the Prophet, When talking of man ho does 
not ignore the woman. 

“The man and the woman are,” says he, “tied 
together by each other. They give shape to the 
zest of life. Woman watches the spark of life. 
Her nature is the record of the mysteries of life. 
She alights our fire in her own life. Her essence 
makes earth man. Her conscience contains the 
potentialities of life and her labours maintain the 
permanance of life. 8ho is the dame which emits 
sparks of life, neither life nor body could take shape 
without her anguish. The e/an in us is due to 
her urge. We arc ail her paintings. If God has 
given you the courage of sight, purify yourself 
and see her purity.” 

(Nietzsche missed this constituent of society when 
he depicted his superman.) 

Is the kingdom of God on earth the theocracy 
imputed to Islam ? Listen to Iqbal The man 
of God is free from anxiety at all stages of life. 
Neither is he himself a slave nor does he enslave 
others, He is free and that is that. His country 
and his laws are given to hini by God. His 
ways, his customs, his faith, the good, the had, 
the bitter and the sweet of life are all from 
God. Proud intellect is oblivious of the good 
of the others. It looks out for its own gain 
and ignores the existence of others. Inspiration 
from God watche.s the benefits of all, it keeps in 
view advantages for everybody. In war as well 
as in peace it is just Its friendship and its 
conflict is neither due to partisanship nor to fear. 
Iqbal warns his audience of the dangers of 
aping the West and counsels the following 
of the Quran. 

But why is it that in spite of the existence of 
these ingredients for now worlds in the Quran 
the Mussalmans have failed to utilize them ? 
Where is the defect ? Is it in the Mussalmans ? 
Iqbal’s answer is no more than conventional. 
It is^ the tether of the Quran that is to blame. 
This is evading the issues. The problem is not 
so easily solved as that. Iqbal has the privilege 
of a poet but this matter is not amenable to 
poets alone. The_ present-day complexities of 
life have made it necessary for the entire 
community to turn its attention to it. He tliinks 
that the verses and the ordinances of the Quran 
are susceptible of new interpretations, but who is 
to determine the validity and aptitude of the new 
interpretations ? This is a real difficulty and it was 
perhaps to evade it that one such interpreter of our 
own times claimed divine guidance for his 
interpretation. He has been ignored by the 
generality of Mussalmans. Among the creators 
of the new worlds the Russians attract Iqbal s 
attention, but theirs is a lop-sided effort as they 
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set at nought the very idea of religion. Even 
the Mussalmans have not taete<i the fruits of_ the 
Quran to the full They shattered the magic of 
Caesar and Chosroes and occupied the Imperi^ 
thrones. As their empires gamed strength^ their 
religion receivetl an imprint from Imperialism. 
Imperialism changes the outlook of a people as 
■well as their intellect, their conmrehension, their 
ways and their manners. The Kussians like the 
Mussalmans have broken the bones of Csardom. 
It would enlighten their conscience if they took 
a lesson from the history of the Mussalmans. 
This old world of ours needs a people who can 
teach and follow their own teachings. They 
should turn their face towards Asia. The ways 
of the West have grown senile and the 

Bussians should not seek guidance from it. 

They have made an end of the old gods and 
should now turn to the true God. Do they 
desire to stablizo the state of the world ? Have 
they first searched for stable foundations ? Those 
arc to be found in the Quran. What is (^uran ? 

It is a help for (he helpless. No good can be 

sought from the man who exploits for wealth 
and lakes interest. Usury creates mischief. It 
makes life opaque like bricks and stones. It is 
admi8.siblc to draw sustenance from the earth a.s 
it is cntnisteil to man and Irelongs to God. The 
man of faith is its trustee and God is its owner. 
The Quran is more than a mere book. When 
it enters into life it makes it different and Avhen 
life is made different the world is made different. 
It is alive and enduring and always communicates 
its message. If only you will realize it you will 
find that it contains the destinies of the East 
and the West If the Mussalmans cannot draw 
a tune from it there are thousand others who 
will. Dissemination of the word of God »ioes 
not stand in need of any particular people or 
time or place. If God will relieve the Mussalmans 
of this duty he will entrust it to some other 
people. Since the Musalmans have begun to 
adopt the way of other peoples there is a danger 
of their being deprived of the Quran altogether 
—others being chosen for this mission. 

Is Islam a religion of fatalism ? The 
Mussalmans are supposed to have a blind faith in 
a predetermined and fore-ordained destiny. Iqbal 
explains destiny in his own inimitable manner. 
He says: If a particular destiny frustrates your 
purpose and defeats your object you should ask 
God for a different destiny. It is quite admissible 
to desire a different destiny as God has at his 
command an infinite number of destinies. If you 
reduce , yourself to earth you are thrown to the 
winds. If you harden yourself into a stone 
you are used for breaking fragile thmM. If 
you become a dew-drop it becomes your destiny 
to fall, if you expand into an ocean you are 
destined to persist for ever. As long as you believe 
in being in conflict with yourself you remain 
confined to the world of younnwn tnoughte. If 
true religion is the essence of your religion, your 


desire for better life is intensified. Pity the 
religion that lulte you to sleep and renders your 
sleep heavy. Is it a religion, or a magic, or tii 
charm, or a pill of opium ? From where do you 
get the flight of fancy, the wisdom of the wise, 
the, might of the man of God, the wonders of 
tbe mind, the conquests of oratory and the flame, 
bf good deeds. From your own nature of course,' 
the nature that is a gift from God. What is 
life ? It is a mine of gems. You are its keeper. 
Its master is someone else. Resplendence of bis 
nature is a source of honour for a man of God. 
His only object is to servo mankind. The 
service of mankind is in the traditions of 
prophot-hood and to ask for recompense for such 
service is to trade on it Return the things of 
God to God. This will solve your difficulties. 
Why is there misery and poverty in the world ? 
Because you claim as your own all that virtually 
belongs to God. As long as you call a gem 
your own property it has the vsdue of a gem, 
otherwise it is like a stone to you and has for you 
less value than a pebble. Look at it from a 
different point of view ami the world becomes 
diflerent, this earth and this sky becomes 
different. 

Iqbal regards the recoil of the modern woman 
from motherhood as the fruit of a Godless 
civilization. Tbe essence of a true civilization is 
religion, religion is love and love is the way of 
life. Outwardly it Gove) is a flame, inwardly it 
is the light of God. Religion does not ripen 
without love. Take your religion from those 
who love. 

Perpetuid progress towards reality is tho 
heaven of Iqoal. He rises higher than the 
orthodox belief in paradise. The soul of a free 
man, says he, cannot be contained even in 
heavens. The paradise of a lover' is to realize 
Ilia own self. The Mulla believes that the day 
of resurrection from the grave is the day of 
judgment but love in itself is the morn of that 
fateful day. Knowledge is based on hope and 
fear, but lovers arc free from such emotions. 
Knowledge is afraid of the might of the universe. 
Ix)ve is saturated with its (universe's) glories. 
Knowledge keeps in view the past and the 
present. Love waits for ail that comes. Ix)V 0 
IS unrestrained and impatient and jealous, ft 
never complains. Separation from the beloved 
intensifies love’s fire. To live without danger 
is to live without life. Life of hazanl is the fife 
worth living. If you say that what has happenedi 
was to happen and events of life are predestined 
you have not understood the import of destiny, 
you have not realized yourself, nor seen God. 

It has been an extremely difficult and driioate 
task with Muslim divines to place tiie Prbphet 
Muhammad in relation to divinity. The JPremhet 
is dike a man and a messenger of God. He is 
spoken of in the Quran as a slave of God. 
Now listen to Iqbd’s explanation. He says that 
the slave of God partakes of the a^butos 
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of man and the essence of divinity. He does 
not derive lus being from one country, or the 
otiier. He is a man as well as a superman. He 
shapes destinies. He nourishes life as well as 
kills it He is transparent as a glass and opaque 
as a stone. A slave of man and a slave of 
■God are two different persons. The latter is a 
whole world in himself and the world draws its 
sustenance from him. He has a beginning but 
no end. He is free from the morns and eves 
of the more man. He is the secret of God. He is 
the cause and effect of the universe. He is its 
inner secret. 

His views on the inoderni/.ation of Persia 
are interesting. He has no patience with that 
country, once a creator of civilization, for 
following the West especially for its reviving 
ithe memory of pre-Islamic heroes. He says that 
when the life bad run out of the faith and 


culture of Persia the desert of Arabia sent her 
the reviving potion and it was due to this that 
Persia has survived to this day while Rome the 
Great has perished. His views on patriotism 
and _ nationalism have fallen on deaf ears in 
Persia where he has not attracted much attention. 
In Turkey his message has been almost equally 
barren of results though he has received ample 
notice there. It is too san^ine to expect a poet 
being taken so seriously in his own lifetime that the 
nations who are busy in the work of reconstruc¬ 
tion should se«k to mould their national fortunes 
in accordance with his poetry. In Egypt some 
of his poems have been translated into Arabic. 
But that is not enough. In India in the eyes 
of the non-Mussalmans, .save a few scholars, hjs 
political activities have eclipsed his poetical 
merit.'*. 


THREE TRACTS BY RAMMOHUN ROY 

By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


[The three following tracts by Rammohun Roy 
are not included in any of the existing collected 
editions of his works. They were published at 
intervals of three or four days in May 1823, 
and form part of his controversy with the 
Trinitarians. The first part of the second tract 
entithid “Two Dialogue.s” has been reproduced in the 
existing collected works^ but the editors had not 
apparently come upon its second half. All this 
new material will be included in the collected 
edition of Rammohun Roy’s works shortly to be 

S ublished by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat.— 
iBAJENDRA NatH BANKlMr.] 

A Few"Qiteries for the Sekious (’onsideuation 
OP Trinitarians 

Part I. 

“Be always ready io make a defence wit/i meekness 
and reference to every man that asketh you a REASON 
of the hope which is in you.'’ 1 Peter iii. 15. 

Oweny l*f. Are God and Chridt two beings 
or one being ? 

2nd. If the Father and the Christ (the 
anoint^) are two beings, each of them God, are 
they not then two Clods ? 

3rd!. If the Father and the Christ are but 
one being and one God, then is it not evident 
that what is true of the Father, must be true 
of Christ the son and the anointed ; father and 
son in this case being but two different names 
for onb and the same God ? 

Uh. If the Christ (the anoini^) be God, 
who anointed him ? Did he anoint himself, being 
at once both the anointer and the anointed ? 
See Duke iv. 18, Adas r. 38. 


Hh. If the Father be unbegotten, and the 
son begotten, and if they both are one and the 
same being,—then does it not follow that the 
same being is both begotten and unbegotten ? 

foth. If ('hrist, and the being styled in 
scripture “the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” be one and the same being, then 
does it not follow that Christ is the wd and 
Father of himself ? 

llh. If the Father and the Son be the same 
individual being, does it not follow that Christ 
is both the Fatlier and Son of himself ? that he 
sent himself ? ascended to himself when he 
ascended to “his Father and our Father, to his 
God and our God,” John xx. 17 ? and now 
sitteth at the right hand of himself ? that he 
prayed to himself, when he prayed to his Father, 
whom ho calls the only true God, John xvii. 3 ? 
and submitted his own will to the will of himself 
when he pmyed to the Father, Luke xaiii. 42, 
“not my will but iMw be done” and forsook 
himself ‘ when he prayed to the Father, Matt.’ 
xxvii, 46. “My God ! my God 1 why hast thou 
forsaken me”? 

If Christ be God Almighty, possessed 
of all power, with what truth could he declare 
that of his ownself he could do nothing, John 
V. 19, 30; and that to sit on hie right band, and 
on his left, was not his to give. Matt xx. 23 ? 

i)th. Was God Almighty, tne infinite, eternal 
and unchangeable Jehovah, once a helpless infant, 
indebted to the care of one of his own creatures 
for protection from injury and for the supplies 
of animal life, and canriM from place to place 
at the will of kia nurse in her supporting 
arms ? 
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10<fe. Waa the being who alone is omni¬ 
present, and who fiUeth heaven and earth with 
hia presence, once confined in a mortal body 
removable from place to place ? 

Wth. If Christ be the omniscient God, to 
whom are perfectly known all times and all 
eventa, past, present, and to come, with what 
truth conld he say, “Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man; no, not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the son, but the father,” Mark 
xiii. 32 ? 

\2th. ' Can it be true in any sense whatever, 
that the very some being could be ignorant of 
that day, and at the same time know it ? And 
what language could Christ have used, which 
would more clearly have expressed both his own 
ignorance, and that of all other beings whatever, 
but the father, concerning that day ? 

13/A If Christ be God, the ever-living God, 
who only hath life and immortality in himself, 
who was it that expired on the cross, after pray¬ 
ing, (Luke xxiii. 4(5,) “Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit” (or, drlimr up mu breath.}^ 

14/A Did Christ know that he and his 
Father were one being, when he said to the .Tews, 
.John viii. 17, IS, “It is written in your law, the 
testimony of two men is true. 7 am otw that 
bear witness of myself, and the father who sent 
me beareth witness of me ? 

loth. If that saying of Christ’s, .John x. .30, 
“I and my Father are one,” prove Christ and 
his Father to be one being, will not that other 
saying of his also prove his Father, himself, and 
his disciples to be all but one being, where he 
prays to his Father, John xvii. 21,22,23 ; “That 
they all may be one; as thou Father art in me, 
and J in thee, that they also may be one in 
us”—“that they may be one, even as we are one; 
I in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
perfected in one” ? 

16/A Did Christ know, or mean others to 
understand that he was Goil, when he said to 
the Jews, John viii. 40, “Ye seek to kill a man 
that hath told you the truth which I have heard 
of God ? 

17/A Jloes not the doctrine of the Deity or 
Godhead of Christ involve the scriptures in 
absurdity, do away with all the piety and 
obedience of Jesus to his heavenly father, and 
cast unjust reflections on the character of him, 
who came to bear witness to the truth, and in 
whose mouth was found no guile, but whose 
veracity may be fairly questioned, if this doctrine 
be true ? 

18/A It may be said that the doctrine is a 
mystery to be believed though not to be under¬ 
stood ; but may not the same be said with equal 
reason of the popish doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion ? 

19/A Did the apostle Peter know that Christ 
was God, when he called i^)on the assembled 
multitude to hear his words, and told them, 
Acts ii. 22 to 36 verse, that Jesus of Nazareth 
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was a man approved of God, by miracles, etc. 
which God did by him; and that after the Jews 
had crucified and slain him, God raised him from 
the dead, and that the same Jesus whom they 
had crucified, was made by God both I^ord and 
Christ ? 

20//(. If Christ be God, _ is ho not Lord in 
and of himself, there being in this case no one 
superior to make him Lord ? How is he then 
a made J.»ord, made by God both Lord ami 
Christ, and Lord not to his own glory but to 
the glory of God the Father? Philipp ii. 11, 

21/A Was he God, or a super-angelic being, 
or a crucified man, who was made Lord and 
Christ ? 

22/w/. Was he God, or a super-angelic being, 
or a crucified man, whom the .Jews slew, but 
whom God exalted to be a prince (or kmler) and 
a saviour, Acts v. .30, .31 ; xiii. 23 ? 

2.3rA If he were a crucified man, does it not 
follow that Christ the saviour was a man and 
not God ? 

24//<. Did the apostle Paul understand Christ 
to be God, when he said, 1 Cor. xv. 21, “By 
nvm aime (or mmnthf) the resurrection from the 
dead,” and Acts xvii. 31, “God hath appointed 
a day in the which he will judge the world by 
that man whom he hath ordained, and raised 
from the dead; and 1. Cor. viii. 6, “to us there 
is but one God, the fatherand again, Eph. 
iv. .3, 0 “one Loni, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, <fec.;” 
and again 1. Tim ii. 5, “There is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ .Jesus and again, 1. Oor, xv. 24, 28, 
“that Christ must deliver up the kingdom to 
God even the father, and be subject to him that 
put all things under him, that. God may be. 
all in (or among) all;” even that God whom the 
apostle Paul, and the other apostles so frequently 
denominate “the God and Father of our Lord 
.Jesus Christ” ? See 2 Cor. xi. 31, Ephes. i. 3, 

1 Pet. i. 3. 

2')th. Did the apostle Paul understand Christ 
to be God, when he says, 1. Cor. iiL 21, 22, 23: 
“aU things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s,” (not God, but God’s); and in 
1. Cor. xi. 3, “the head of every man is Qirist 
and the head of the woman is the man ; and the 
head of Christ is God” ? 

26/A Did the writer of the epistle to tlie 
Hebrews know that Christ was Godi or indeed 
more than a man, when he said that Christ waa 
made like his brethren in all things, tempt^ in 
all points, as we are, and made penect througli 
sufierings, Heb. ii. 10, 17, 18; iv. 15? , 

37/A Did the aTOstle John ^ho is geheisdiy 
supposed to be tne author of tiie * book «f 
Revelation,) understand Christ to be ttf 
more than a man, when in the book ot Beve|M^ 
tion, Christ is described as the lamb that wW' 
slain 5 and when in Rev. i. 1, R iraaid tihikt 
God gave the revdation to .Tesua Onist; 
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must have been previously ignorant of it, else 
how could it have oeen a reveMion to him ? 

28t^. If Christ be not a man, truly and 
properly, and no more than a man, how could 
he be born by natural decent from David, 
aocordii^ to Acts ii. 30, iii. 22, ziii. 23, Rom. 
i. 3, 2 Tim. ii. 8, and agreeably to the genealogy 
of Matthew’s gospel. 

29</t. What class of beings did that person 
belong to, who amidst the agonie.s of expiring 
nature prayed, “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do,” Luke xxiii. .34 ? 

30<//. Did the real and very Christ himself, 
and in his proper person, actually die on the 
cross ? 

‘Msl. If we should say “no,” to the preceding 
uestion, do we not deny the reality of Christ’s 
eath, and thus deny the Hcriptures y 

If the real and very (Jhrist himself, 
and in his proper person died, was it a man, a 
super-angelic being, or God himself that died, 
was laid in the sepulchre, and on the third day 
was restore<l to life ? 

'S:lrd. Did the Jews in reality crucify God 
Almighty ? Was the creator and upholder of all 
things put to death by his own creatures ; and 
did the God of the universe actually expire ? 

34</t. If the God of nature had ceased to 
live, who then could have lived ? Would not 
ail nature in that instant have been blotted out 
of existence, and have become a blank ? 

Hblh. If it was only a man that died, and 
if the real and very Christ himself and in his 
proper person actually died, does not the 
conclusion necessarily and unavoidably follow, 
that the real and very Christ himself and in his 
proper person was only a man ? 

('nhuHa, Maij 9, 182.'t. 

A B'kvv Qukrims Km THU Rekious (!o>fsn>Eu.vrroN 
OF TniNrrARrANH. 

Part II. 

“lie always feady 1o mahr a defeni-e with meekness 
and reverenee. (o emry man that asketh yon a REASON 
of the hope which is in yon," 1 Peter iii. 15. 

Did Christ ever say that he had two natures? 

Is it any where in the Bible said that Jesus 
Christ was a God-man? 

Did Christ ever say that he himself was God, 
equal with the Father? 

Did Christ at any time command his disciples 
Mid followers to pay him divine worship ? 

Did Christ direct his followers to pray to him? 

Did not Christ direct his followers to pray to 
the Father only? Malt. vi. 6-9; Imke xi. 2; 
John ivi. 2B. 

Is the»word Tkinity to be found in the Bible ? 

Did Christ ever say that there are three 
oo-equal persons or essences in the Godhead ? 

Are we in the Scriptures commanded to pray 
to, or worship the Trinity ? 

Who are the true worshippers of God, they 


that worship the Trinity, or they who worship 
the Father only? John iv. 23. 

Can you find in the Bible such expressions 
as “God the f§on,” or “God the Holy Ghost ?” 

Is it any where in the Bible said that the 
Holy Ghost is God equal with the Father? 

Are we commanded in the Scriptures to pray 
to the Holy Ghost? 

Are we commanded in the Scriptures to 
worship the Holy Ghost? 

Did not Christ represent the F'ather as the 
only true God? John xvii. 3. 

And if the Father is the only true God, can 
either Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost be a true 
God? 

Is it any where in the Bible .said that either 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost is the only true 
God? 

If the Father is the only true God, must not 
every other God be a false God? 

If the Father is the only true God is not he 
an idolater who worships any other being besides 
or with the Father? 

If to us there be but one God, and if that 
one God is the B'ather 1 Cor. viii. H, can the 
Trinity, .Jesus Christ, or the Holy Ghost, be our 
God ? 

Was Jesus (Jhrist a God, a God-man, or a 
man? Acts ii. 22, xvii. 31; John viii. 10. 

Is the Mediator a God-man or a man ? 1 
Tim ii. ft. 

Will the last judge be a God-man, or a man 
only ? Acts xvii. 31. 

What is the Trinity -three Gods, three part^i 
of a God, three attribute!<, or three names? 

If there are three persons in tlie Trinity, and 
each of the persona is really and absolutely God. 
wherein docs Trinitarianism differ from Tritheism ? 

What is the first of all the commandments ? 
Mark xii. 20. 

Did not the .lews put Jesus Christ to death? 

Would it have been possible for men to kill 
Christ if he had been the immortal God ? 

Is it any where in Scripture said that it wa.s 
only a part of Jesus (Ihrist that suffered ami 
died ? 

If .Jesus Christ was <lod Almighty, how much 
of the Deity was alive when Je.sus Christ was 
dead, and by whom and how were the affairs of 
the universe administereil during his decease? * 

Is it any where in Scripture said that Christ 
is the God of the Father? 

Is it not said in Scripture that the Father is 
the God of Christ? John xx. 17; 2 Cor. xi. 31; 
Ephes i. 3, 17; Matt, xxvii. 46; 1 Peter i. 3. 

If the Father is the God of Christ, can Christ 
be e<][ual with the Father? 

Did the Father ever pray to, or worship 
Christ? 

Did not Christ pray to, and worship the 
Father ? Matt xiv. 23j xxvi. 39, 53; xxvii. 
46; Mark vi. 46, xiv. .30; Luke ix. 18, 28, 29; John 
xii. 37, 28; and xvii. 
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If! it any where said in Scripture that Christ 
is greater dban God the Father? 

Is not the Father said to be greater than 
Christ? John x. 29; xiv. 28; 1 Cor. iii. 23, xL 3. 

Is not Almighty God able to do every thing 
of himself? 

Was Christ able of himself to do any thing ? 
John V. 19, 30; viii. 28. 

Does not God know every thing? 

Did Christ know when the day of judgment 
will be? Mark xiii. 32. 

Can ‘Gofl have any brothers ? 

Had not Christ brothers? Matt. xxv. 40; 
xxviii. 10; John xx. 17; Rom viii. 29; Heb. ii. 17. 

Was God subject to the commands of Christ? 

Was not Christ subject to God’s commands ? 

Can God increase in wisdom? 

Did not Christ increase in wisdom? Luke ii. .">2. 

Ls not God perfect ? 

Was Christ perfect by nature, or was he made 
perfect ? H^b. ii. 10; v. 9. 

Was Christ holy in himself, or did the Father 
sanctify him? John x. .3(5. 

Is it possible for God to have any infirmities? 

Was not Christ subject to Infirmities? Heb. 
iv. W‘, V. 2, 3; vii. 27. 

If Christ was God Almighty, was not the 
mother of Christ the mother of God ? 

If Mary was the mother of God, what relation 
to God Almighty did Mary’s father and mother 
bear? 

Can God have grandfathers and grandmothers? 

Are not the genealogies in Matthew and Luke 
given as the genealogies of Joseph ? 

Can the genealogies of Joseph be the genea¬ 
logies of Christ, if Christ be not the son of 
Joseph ? 

If Christ was God Almighty, how far is his 
example adapted for our imitation ? 

(Jan the resurrection of Christ, if he was 
the eternal God, be any evidence of our future 
resurrection ? 

Is it any where in Scripture said that Mary 
was descended from David ? If not, how can 
Christ, if he is not the son of Joseph, be 
descended from David ? 

Did not the Father produce the Son ? 

(Jould the Son have produced the Father ? 

If Jesus Christ, God the Father, and the Holy 
Ghost, are one, and but one God, did not the 
Jews kill the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
i.e. the Trinity altogether, when they killed Jesus 
Christ ? 

Can the son be of the same age with his 
Father ? 

Did Christ die in order to make God Almighty 
better tempered ? 

Is God reconciled to us or are we reconciled 
to God ? Rom. V. 10 ; 2 Cbr v. 18, 19 ; Coloa 
i. 31; Ephes iL 1.3, 16. 

Can «ie Word of God be (3od himself ? 

Can the Messenger of God be the God that 
sent him ? 


Is Christ called a creature? ('olos i. l.*>. 

Were not the great men among the Jews 
called Gods ? Exod iv. 16 ; vii. 1 : xxii. 28 ; Ps. 
lx.xxii. 1, 6; John x. 34, .3.3. 

If Christ’s being called God will prove him 
to be God Almighty, must not all those who are 
called Gods be Gods Almighty likewise ? 

Was the Father ever employed a.s the 

messenger of Jesus Christ ? 

Was not Christ the messenger of God the 
Father ? .lohn iv. 31 ; v. .30, .36, 37 ; vi. 40, 

44 ; etc. 

Was not Christ made by the Father to Im* 

both Lord and Christ ? Acts ii. 30. 

Were not the first Christians partakers of the 
divine nature, and filled with all the fulness of 
God ? 2 Pet. i. 4 ; Ephes. iii. 19. 

Is it any where in Scripture said that Christ 
is partaker of the divine nature ? 

Did (Jhrist give to God any kingdom ? 

Did not God appoint unto Christ his kingdom ? 
Luke XX. 29. 

Will not Christ at last deliver up his kingdom 
to God the Father and become subject to nim ? 
1 Cor. XV. 24, 2.3, 27, 28. 

In whose name did the apostles baptize ? 
Acts viii. 16 ; x. 48; xix. ,3. 

Can one be three, and three l>e one, at the 
same time ? 

Is it possible for a part to be equal to the 
whole, or the whole to be no more than a part ? 

Can any thing come from God that is 
unreasonable ? 

Can you believe that which you do not under¬ 
stand ? 

("fikutta, May 12, 18^. 

TWO DIALOGUES. 

—o— 

Dialogue First Between A Trinitarian 
Missionary and Tiirei: Ciiinese 

CJONVERTS. 

[TkM has been reprodueed %n the Urn collected works 
of Rammohun Hoy\ 

Dialogue Second Between A Unitarian 
Minister and An Itinerant 
Bookseller. 

A Unitarian minister meeting with an 
itinerant bookseller in Yorkshire, a zealema 
Calvinist, they got into a debate on the deity 
of Christ; when, after other _ observations, -a 
conversation took place, of which the following 
is the substance. 

U. Did the real Christ actually die ? 

C. Yes, he actually died. 

IL But did the self-existent God die.? 

C. No. it was impossible for God to die. 

11. What was it then that died ? * 

C. It was the human nature of Christ &at 
died. 

U. But is the human nature only, the real 
Christ ? 
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C. No, he is truly God, and onl^ assumed 
the human nature when he came into this 
world. 

_ U, Do you mean that the real Christ actually 
existed without the human nature ? 

C. . Yes, he always existed ; only he clothed 
himself with the human nature when he came 
into this world. 

U. And was he the real Christ before he 
clothed himself with the human nature. 

0. Yes, for his person is divine, and always 
existed. 

IJ. As I wish fully to understand you, allow 
me to compare what you have said respecting 
Christ with something else which may illustrate 
it When you go to bed, you strip ofl' your 
clothes: but when naked in bed, you are the 
same person as you were when you had your 
clothes on. 

C. Yo^ I am. 

IT, Will you allow this to bo an illustration 
of what you nave said respecting Christ, that he 
was the same person without the clothing of 
humanity as with it? 

Cl Yes, T admit it; for he was always God. 

U. But when you rise in the morning, for 
convenience and decency’ sake, you put on your 
clothes. 


01 Yes; and in like manner when Christ 
came into this world, it was necessary for him 
to clothe himself with humanity, that he might 
suffer and die. 

U. Suppose, after you have put on your 
clothes and set on your journey, you meet with 
some person who tears off your clothes and 
destroys them, would it be proper to say that 
person had killed you, merely because he had 
torn off and destroyed your clothes ? 

Cl No, certainly not. 

IT. Yet it would be as proper to say you 
were killed as to say Jesus Christ died, merely 
because the humanity with which he clothed 
himself wa.s put to death ; if that humanity was 
no more essential to his existence, or his real 
person, than your clothes are to your existence, 
or your real person. I see not, if the humanity 
only died, and that humanity be not the real 
Christ, how it can be shown that the real Christ 
died. 

On this the Calvinist seemed like a man 
caiiglit unawares in some trap, and said “I did 
not perceive what you were after till now,” and 
let the subject drop. This conversation took place 
in the presence of several persons. 

(Jahutla, May, 16, 1823 


A PLANET AND A STAR 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


T he end of our journey was reached when 
we found ourselves on a broad ledge that 
ran round the column of vapour like a 
platform. There was some heat but it did not 
appear to be intolerable. We made the circuit 
or the platform and the circumference was 
something like a mile. The light above the vapour 
struggled through the veil of mist and enveloped 
us in a diffused, faint, rosy halo of light The 
sound we had been hearing seemed to be issuing 
not only from the great funnel out of which the 
vapour rose, but from every nook and crevice. 
The level was always the same and its 
haunting character never changed. As we 
gazed into the slowly curling, ascending mass 
of vapour the same fantastic delusions that we had 
witnessed from a distance were repeated. We 
saw again those fairy-£ke forms, the beautifully 
mouldra limbs, the chiselled features and the 
dreamy eyelh, all clear and life-like for a moment 
and vanishing the next instant in the revolving 
shadows of vapour and mist. The whole scene 
WE» like the pertonnance of some great magician, 
whose stage was the column of vapour and whose 


magic wand was waved to produce these marvels 
of sight and sound. But it was no conjurer’s 
trick, no mere freak-phenomenon of nature, but 
a manifestation with a profoundly spiritual 
signihcance even to us who were strangers 
in this land and who were averse, by training 
and tradition, to the worship of any visible 
object. We could not, however, deny to ourselves 
that we felt a powerful moving of the spirit 
and an almost irresistible urge to an expression 
of adoration. We may be considered credulous 
or superstitious, but we were under a spell that 
could neither be resisted nor broken and we 
bowed deep and low to the Power and Fascination 
behind what we saw and heard. 

The Master stood somewhat apart from us and 
as we raised our heads after our obeisance to the 
Unseen that projected the Seen we looked at the 
Master, We shall never forget the light that 
shone on his countenance. Piercing the dim pink 
light that pervaded the place a bright white 
light radiated from his face while his eyes seemed 
to penetrate the wall of rock and tlie veil of 
vapour. And as we looked at him in astonish- 
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ment he raised his arms high over his head 
and his voice was lifted in a solemn chant of 
invocation and praise. It was a singulariy powerful 
and musical voice, clear as ^ a clarion and sweet 
as a silver trumpet, thrilling and rising and 
falling in deep cadences, penetrating the other 
sound that had been in our ears^ so long and 
echoing round the cavern and in the passage 
and vaulted roof behind us. The words were 
different from the hymn we had heard in the 
domed temple at Opi, but the refrain was the 
same, and at the end of each verse came the 
reiteration, Baba I Raba I with constant modular 
tions of the voice. The earnestness and the 
fervour of the singer’s tone were as appealing as 
the solemnity of the words and gestures was 
impressive. Even while the chant rose and fell 
Asnan, who had laid aside his staff and his lamp, 
rose into the air high over our heads and circled 
round the column of vapour, sometimes touching 
the fringe of it, and at other times keeping just 
clear of the misty vapour. Sometimes we lost 
sight of him behind the cloud of mist but his 
voice floatal down to us strong and clear, and 
stirred us to the depth of our being. We listened 
a.s one listens to an outpouring of music from 
above, or a hallelujah sung by a disembodied 
spirit. The dangers and fatigues of the journey 
were foig:otten, the singing voice was like a 
balm to our spirits which experienced a peace 
they had never Known before. 

After going round the circle of Raba three 
times the Master descended to the rock. The 
chanting ceased and Ashan stood for some 
time in deep meditation, his eyes closed and his 
head bowed down. When he opened his eyes 
he merely said, ‘Let us now return.’ 

The journey back was accomplished without 
incident and we found Hamar waiting for us 
at the entrance of the cave passage. 

XXXVI 

Arrived at the entrance to the passage we 
had traversed and once more standing in the 
open sunshine the Master said, ‘You have seen 
Raba from a point of vantage accessible to only 
a privileged few. Now come and see it as other 
people, see the pilgrims who ffock to Raba at all 
seasons of the year.’ 

Maruchi replied that we awaited the Master’s 
leasure. The Master led us out of the 
ollow into the rugged open country 
and then we made a circuit towards 
a point where a low hill blocked the view 
beyond it. We crossed it and saw not very 
far off the vapour column of Raba ascending to 
the skv. There was a fair western wind which 
blew the vapour towards the east, but up to a 
certain height the hollow column rose pei^ndi- 
cularly and then swayed in the wind. As we 
proceeded nearer we could disown the wall 
that ran round the wide open mouth from which 
the vapour issued. The wall was not quite 


close Jo the opening in the ground but at some 
distance from it so that there was no danger of 
the fumes reaching the people who stood outside 
the wall. When we came up to the place where 
crowds of people were standing we noticed that 
the wall was about twenty feet high and the _ top 
was yarded by long sharp, iron spikes driven 
into the stone wall. Also there were watchmen 
posted at short distances to prevent people 
making any attempt to scale the wall 

There were men and women from different 
countries crowding near the wall and intently 
watching Raba. Many of them were obviously 
devout and some had a rapt look. 

Others were moving about as at a fair satis- 
ried_ that the object of their pilgriniage had been 
fulfilled by their arrival at this Mcred spot. 
There was, however, no unseemly mirth or any 
sign of levity. No one could shake off the feeling 
of solemnity that pervaded the place. There was 
an atmosphere of mystery that fiUed the mind 
with awe. The vapour rose like a column of 
incense and the colour seemed like the reflection 
of some heavenly light. The sound that we had 
heard from below was more diffuseil on the 
surface, but was clearly audible and had the same 
peculiar characteristic of filling the ear and the 
mind. Scattered all over the surrounding space 
were tents and temporary^ dwellings where the 
pilgrims lived during their short stay. There 
were priests moving about among the pilgrims 
and many of them were chanting hymns. Many 
people were sitting down on the ground gazing 
at the mist pillar of Raba. 

Wo mingled with the crowd and passed round 
the wall without attracting much attention. Those 
who glanced at us casually thought us to be 
priests from some other place. Ashan the Master 
was known by reputation to many people in 
many lands but few knew him by sight, and 
while people turned their heads to have another 
look at his stately form as ho passed at our 
head others stared at Orion’s magnificent manhood 
in frank admiration. But it was me^y a 
passing curiosity which caused us no incon* 
venienca We found much to interest us in 
that moving, jostling mass of humanity. There 
wore manjr types and many costumes. We had 
observed m the course of our travels that &e 
people inhabiting the different countries and cities 
of Mars were generally a fine featured race and 
did not present so many variations as are 
noticed on our own planet. We had nowhere 
met the Negroid type and did not see an^ at 
Raba. The variation was chiefly in the height, 
some races being taller than ouiers, thou^ we 
had not seen any pigmies, for the Pompos opidd 
not be called by that name. On the whole 
human race on Mars has struck us as physically 
superior to our own race, thouid^ inteUeetually 
they may be on the same level The biologioai 
and physiological theoiy may be thid; them is better 
sexual selection among the Martians. Anyhow, 
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seetna to be better material among our planetarv 
neighbours for a great progreseive morement aU 
along the line. 

While •we were strolling along watching the 
other pilgrims and looking at the misty mystery 
of Raba we saw a number of men in monkly 
garb coming from the opiposite direction. Among 
them was a reverend-iooKing man with grey hair 
and a grey beard who, as soon as he set his 
eyes upon Ashan, hurried forward and fell at 
the Master’s feet, saying, ‘Master, Master 1’ 

The Master raised him to his feet and gave 
him his blessing and said, ‘I see you after along 
time, Boras. May Raba have you in his safe 
keeping I’ 

‘May this day and these eye.s be blessed that 
they have beheld the Master, responded Boras 
with fervent gratitude. 

Others heard and saw this greeting and soon 
a murmur which grew into exclamations of 
wonder rose from the cro'vrd which surrounded 
us. 'Ashan the Master! The Blessed One is here ! 
Raba has called him !' 

The eagerness of the crowd to see the Master 
and to approach close to him became so great 
that we had considerable difficulty in preventing 
a rush and to keep people falling over one 
another. The Master stood towering above the 
crowd, his wonderful smile lighting up his 
countenance and his eyes with great depths of 
love in them calmly surveying the crowd. 

Boras spoke with great humility. ‘Will it 
please the Master to rest a little ? We have a 
small place near-by.’ 

*My friends and myself are at your service,’ 
replied the Master. 

Boras and the other monks preceded us telling 
the people who were crowding in upon the 
Master on all sides, ‘Good peopl^ make way for 
the Muter and as you love him do not press 
upon him to close.’ 

The crowd parted and as the Master passed 
men and women knelt down before him and 
kissed the hem of his garment and touched his 
hands and feet, and cried, ‘Bless us, thou who 
art blessed I Blessed be Raba who has brought 
thee in our midst this day ! 0 Master, look 
at us with thy healing eyes, lay upon us thy 
healing hand!’ 

‘Bless you all, my children. Mingle your 
prayers with the incense that is rising before you 
and let them reach the Healer.’ 

Slowly the Master passed through the crowd 
which always opened before him only to close 
again behind him. A great multitude followed 
the Master who w^ led to a small house built 
of stone and which stood behind a large mound 
of boulders and rocks. The Master passed in 
alone ^hile the rest of us stood at the door to 
prevent overcrowding and a rush into the room. 
But the people who had followed us were patient 
and profoundly respectful and made no attempt 
to rush or hustle us. They sat down on the 


ground at some little distance from the house 
and some of them asked with a note of pleading 
in their voice, ‘Will it be our good fortune to 
see and hear the Blessed One ?’ 

‘That will be as he pleases,’ gravely answered 
Boras. 

‘We await his pleasure,’ was the courteous 
reply. And they waited patiently. 

For a short while the Master sat on the mat 
that had been spread out for him and then 
he called Boras. ‘What do these good people 
want ?’ he asked Boras. 

‘Master, they want to see and hear you.’ 

‘I am not accustomed to address large 
gatherings of people. What I know I communicate 
to inquirers. The curious have nothing to learn 
from me.’ 

‘Shall 1 then teU them to go away ?’ 

‘Not so, Boras, for that would disappoint and 
hurt them, and I would hurt no man nor 
anything that has life. 1 will speak to them.’ 

The Master ro.se and came out of the room. 
As he stood facing the large concourse of men 
and women they rose to their feet and rendere^l 
him homage by bowing low before him. Ashan 
went forward and took his seat on a slab 
of stone that lay on a slightly raised ground. 
Wo stood respectfully behind him, but he asked 
UB to be seated and we accordingly sat down 
in a semi-circle. To the other people he mentioned 
with his hand and they resumed their seats. 

For some moments the Master sat silent with 
his eyes cast down and his body perfectly motionless. 
Then he raised his noble head and turned slightly 
in his seat so that we could see his profile and 
note the stamp of calm thought on his coun¬ 
tenance. The crowd had l}ecome a congregation 
and sat in absolute silence with all eyes fixed 
upon the Master. 

Then the Master spoke. His voice, .so familiar 
to us aU, had a new timbre. It was not loud or 
pitched very high, but it was clear and penetrat¬ 
ing, reaching with ease even those who sat the 
farthest away from him and thrilling all with its 
resonanee and deep feeling : 

‘Be even as Raba ;^onder. Let your thoughts 
rise as an incense to him to whom all adoration is 
due. 

‘What is it that you hear ? Let your own 
voice be oven as the voice of Raba and let it 
sound in your heart. 

The world in which you live calls with many 
voices and pointp in many directions. The voices 
are meaningless and the directions lead nowhere. 

‘Ye pilgrims, your pilgrimage neither begins 
nor ends here. Through many lives and many 
ages you have been pilgrims and the time when 
you will lay your staff aside is not yet. 

‘Your rest must lie of your own seeking as 
your staff must be of your own making. 

‘Your eternal quest is for your own selves and 
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you will not oeaae from your wanderings until 
you have found it 

‘Movement is the law. The eye deceives us 
when we imagine anything at rest The tree 
appears but it is full of active movement 
The stone lies still but it is constantly changing, 
growing, and disintegrating. Change is move- 
ment 

The universe around you is like a tree. The 
suns and stars, the planets and moons are its 
flowers and fruits, and the stretches of space are 
its branches. The roots cannot be seen and they 
are the Primary Cause. The universe has but 
one root and it is the Creator. 

‘The Law does not change, nor does Being, 
Life and death are but changes of the garments 
that the spirit dons and takes off again. For the 
soul there is neither beginning nor end for it is 
oternid even as the Law is eternal. 

‘Cling not to this life which is passing, nor to 
those you love for they are but the acquaintances 
of an hour and life is only a resting-housc where 
we change our clothing and pass on. 

‘Yet there is no freedom for our deeds cling 
to us through life and death and they form into 
fetters that shackle us through many lives. 

‘We forge the chain and we fasten it to the 
spirit. Shatter the links and be free. 

‘Spirit, remember thy anee.stry and win back 
thy high estate, which is freedom. 

‘Take not what you cannot give back. There¬ 
fore take no life. 

The Law of cause and effect has no pity to 
oil its wheels. Therefore, be merciful and lubri¬ 
cate the running wheels of thy being. 

‘Neither wealth nor wjint makes any difference 
to our condition. Thought alone raake.s all the 
(litFerence. 

‘Tt is the feeling that occupies all our thoughts 
ami there is very little left that which is 
- permanent. 

The present is not all your possession but 
make it yield an abundant harvest. 

‘The past is bound to you by the chain 
fashioned l>y yourself and the burden is light or 
heavy as you have made it. 

‘Fear not the future because it will be neither 
better nor worse than what you have made it and 
are making now. 

‘Fear not death for it is no more terrible than 
life. 

‘Fear not the Unknown for so long as you do 
not know your destiny everything is unknown. 

‘Heetl the messages that come from the 
Immensity arround you. Pay equal hoed to the 
least things about you, the grass under your feet 
and the flower on the tree. The greatest and the 
smallest have the same language and you may 
understand it if you will. 

Through pain we are born and in pain we die. 
Put pain into the crucible of high purpose and 
transmute it into the gold of bliss. 

‘Read the sign-posts on the road to eternity. 


The direction is ever the same. Find thy own 
way, Find thy own way I 

Trust a true guide if you find one, but not the 
wisest of them can snow you all the way. 1 have 
said that the staff on which you lean must be 
your own. 

‘Why are you alarmed at the prospect of the 
change called death ? The sheath in which we 
are encased is perishable. If the flower were 
never to fade and the leaf never to fall we would 
complain of a dreary monotony. We die as the 
leaves fall and again sprout as new leaves on 
other trees. 

‘As day succeeds day and life follows life we 
approach nearer the goal or stray farther from it 

‘Be tireless in endeavour and ceaseless in 
achievement. Raba never rests and rest is unknown 
to the planets and stars in heaven. 

‘Listen to the voice that is never still, that is 
heard in the wind and water, in the trees and 
mountains and proclaims itself in the large 
silences of space. 

‘That voice is a commandment of an eternal 
urge, impelling us ever forward. 

‘Our soul has a shadow even as a tree and we 
grope in its darkness while seeking our way. 
Turn to the light and lot your shtulow fall 
behind you. 

‘There will be no end to our comings and goings 
until we stand in the eternal light that knows no 
night and the road Is done. 

There will be no further need of life and 
death when our quest is at an end and the truth 
stands revealed to us. 

iie not uplifted by the elation of joy nor 
downcast by the depnission of grief. The tide 
flows an<l ebbs leaving the sea undisturbed. 

‘All the occasional commotions of nature help 
to emphasize the predominance of peace. 

‘Peace is not in action but smooth movement 
without jar.s and jolts. Peace unto you all, my 
brothers I’ 

The Master ceased ajieaking and rose from his 
seat. Stretching forth his right hand he said, 
‘My blessings' upon you, my brotliers ami 
sisters. Go your ways in peace.’ 

A great sigh of content and thankfulness 
came from the people who had been listening 
to the Master. They rose and bowed before 
him but did not press around him, and afterwards 
dispersed in silence. 

The Master turned to Boros, ‘Our ways part 
here, iny friend. This has been a happy 
meeting.’ 

‘May we not attend on you part of 
the way ?’ 

‘I have my friends here with me. I must, take 
leave of you here.’ 

Boras and his companions made a* parting 
obeisance to the Master and took leave of us. 
In a few minutes we descended into one of the 
shallow fissures in the rocky ground an^ 
disappeared from sight. 
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It was nearlv midday when w« returned to 
the cave through which ran the secret passage 
to Baba and after partaking of the food which 
Hamar had in readiness for us the Master 
proposed that we should return to the hermit^e 
and we left in the airship after bidding good¬ 
bye to Hamar. 

XXxVII 

‘You have seen Baba,’ said the Master, ‘as 
others see it and also as very few people see it 
What is the impression left on your mind V 

Maruchi answered gravely, ‘It is much too 
wonderful for words and we are not surprised that 
it is considered a holy place to bo visited by 
ilgrims. But we are most thankful that it 
as been our remarkable goo<l fortune and high 
privilege to see some of your marvellous powers. 
We could have never traversed the secret passage 
but for your help and what you did for us 
was a miracle,’ 

‘Well, you said so when I helped you to see 
what is beyond our ordinary vision and I gave 
you the explanation. Anything that is considered 
impossible of accomplishment is called a miracle 
when it is performed. You may remember that 
1 have had some conversation with you on this 
subject. If you have seen me doing some 
unusual things today it is because some of them 
were necessary and others because you have 
known me fairly intimately and are aware that 
I do not attach much importance to these powers 
that I or another may possess. If then? are 
forces outside of us there arc also forces in us 
of which we know nothing until we begin 
unconsciously to develop them. You know as 
well as I do that with the progress of time men 
have learned to control the forces of nature and 
they have made inventions of which no one 
could have dreamed in earlier times. Individually 
men display great disparity in various directions. 
Some develop .a physical endurance which appears 
incredible ; others become intellectual giants 
or astonish people with their powers of imagina¬ 
tion. Yet others, and their number is the smallest, 
concentrate all their energies on the cultivation 
of spiritual powers. Part of the stimulus, in 
every instance, comes of the stored energy of 
previous incarnations. What are called niiracles 
are nothing more than the manifestation of 
certmn spiritual powers of which the great 
majority of people are ignorant’ 

I remarked, ‘Master, although you have made 
the matter clear even to our limited intelligence 
the wonder remains all the same.’ 

‘That is inevitable, my son, for what you 
have seen is unusual. There are few men or 
women who possess such powers and they rarely 
exhibit* them. We adepts axe not jugglers and 
we do not seek the applause of the multitude. 
Rarga admitted you to me ritual at the temple 
at Opt not because she sought your admiration, or 
wished you to witness an exhibition of her 


powers, but because she felt you could be trusteif 
with a secret and she knew you had successfully 
performed a feat which had never before been 
attempted. For the same reason I took you 
through the secret passage to Baba, of the 
existence of which Urim and other disciples are- 
not yet aware. Neither have they yet seen any 
of the powers you witnessed today. Those who 
come to me for knowledge have to pass through 

long course of discipline, every step of which 
is a test of their fitness for the _ next one. If at 
an early stage of their training they were 
to pe an exhibition of psychic or spiritual powers 
tlieir minds would be distracted and they would 
only think of the quickest method of acquiring 
such powers. That would bo wrong for it would 
make them unfit for gaining real knowleflge. The 
attainment of these powers is not an end in itself. 
Remember I have told you that they are 
incidental and not essential, I would give more 
to learn a fragment of truth than to possess all 
these poivers. They come not to those who seek 
them as the end of their quest but to those who 
strive for higher things. I need hardly remind 
you that the scholars at the hermitage must know 
nothing of what you have seen and heard today 
for it is not yet time for them to do so.’ 

Maruchi said, ‘Master, we quite understand 
and we are deeply grateful for the favour 
shown to us.’ 

‘If you call it a favour vou have deserved it. 

I have also had an experience that may not 
come in many lifetimes, I have a somewhat 
confused recollection of previous births but my 
memory in this particular respect is becoming 
clearer and the shadows are giving place to light. 
You come from a world that I must have known 
in a former incarnation, for there is nothing to 
prevent the round of births including a round of 
the planets. The many things that I have heard 
from you have been goading my memory, but it 
is not the ordinary memory that helps us to 
retain the occurrences of everyday life. As the 
senses can be taught to become more acute so 
the faculties can also grow keener if they pe 
properly cultivated, and avc cannot draw a line 
of finality anywhere. Let us now turn to the 
subject of your own wonderful expedition. It is 
a thing of which men may have dreamed on 
your planet and on this, but we dream oi many 
impossible things. Yet you have done it and at 
this moment you from your own distant planet 
and 1 from mine are sitting together on_ a 
machine your people have invented and moving 
through tne airftts safely as if it were dfy land. 
Would you not call this a miracle V , 

‘We may not^’ observed Orion, ‘because we 
happen to know how it has all been done, but it 
is quite jmssible that others not in the know 
may consider it a miracle.* 

‘Exactly. To use ywr own phrase you are 
not in the know lii rei^s the strange 
experiences you have had through my agency. To 
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me they are not miracles.^ Science is not exhaustefl 
by discoveries and inventions in the world outside. 
There is a science of the spirit which is the highest 
of all. Tell me now the object for which your 
most hazardous and perilous voyage was under¬ 
taken.’ 

Orion was carrying on the conversation and 
we were listening. He said, ‘For the sake of 
gaining knowledge, we suppose, and adding to 
the store-house of science, if possible.’ 

‘Pardon me, but was not curiosity the strongest 
factor V 

We could scarcely deny that it was so. 

‘Tell me again,’ pursued the Master, ‘did you 
not expect as you approached our planet to Hnd 
things ami living beings, such as you had never 
seen before, creatures of different shapes from 
those you are accustomed to see in your own 
world, geographical and other differences and 
altogether a new world utterly unlike your own ?’ 

To this question also we could only reply in 
the affinnative. 

‘Therefore, in some measure you must be feel¬ 
ing disappointed. Of course, you have seen new 
countries and new peoples, new conditions of 
life for there is nothing like mere duplication any¬ 
where in nature. But you expected surprises, you 
•gave the rein to your imaginations and you are 
disappointed that the reality has not fulfilled the 
expectation.’ 

‘Master,’ said Maruchi with considerable fervour, 
■‘now that we have seen and heard you we feel 
ourselves amply rewarded.’ 

‘It is good of you to say so, but you have 
had great teachers and others will come in course 
of time. Your arduous undertaking might or 
might not have been undertaken if you had 
previous positive knowledge of all about this 
planet. You liave travelled in space and set your 
feet upon two planets. T have not seen much 
even of this world, but you may take it from 
me that nature does not revel in fa.shioning the 
fantastic ; it is not her iiteti/r. You have seen 
that there is a great deal of similiarity betw^n 
this planet and your own, and much al.so which 
is different. If you could carry on your investi¬ 
gations further and visit another planet you may 
come across a race of beings different from yours 
and ours, not necessarily in outward shape but 
possessed perhaps of a different order of intelli¬ 
gence and ranking higher in the ascending scale 
of creation. _ We know that the resources of 
nature are inexhaustible and there is no limit to 
variety in creation. The conditions under which the 
existence of life is possible may vary in different 
worlds, but there is also uniformity which 
excludes freaks. Your feelings should be of satis¬ 
faction and not disappointment since you have 
found here a human race very much like your 
own and have met with sympawiy and friendli¬ 
ness.’ 

‘It is perfectly true, Master,’ said Maruchi, 
■‘and if we return safely to our own world we 
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shall carry back with us not a sense of disappoint¬ 
ment but feelings of gratification and gratitude. 
Our imaginaUons might have run away with us 
while we were approaching this planet, but we 
h(^e we are now able to take a more sensible 
view of things. Moreover, the mystery of Raba 
will greatly interest our learned scientists. We 
have taken several photographs as in fact wo 
have done at every place we have visited so that 
the men who sent us out on this expedition will 
have something more than our word to satisfjr 
themselves that we have not failed. If you permit 
us the liberty we shall take your photograph 
before we leave. 

The Master was rather surprised. ‘You want to 
take my likeness ? How can you do it ?’ 

We were rather puzzleii. Did not the Master 
understand what was meant by a photograph ? 
He had seen us taking photographs at Raba but 
had asked no <iuestions. In another moment we 
understood his meaning. 

Maruchi’s tone was apologetic when he replied, 
‘Master, I mean the physical appearance, for we 
can produce a likeness of the physical body 
only.’ 

‘Ah, the shell which holds the self for a little 
while ? When you make a picture of an oyster 
the likeness does not show the pearl within. If 
it will please you to take a likeness of my 
present shape you are very welcome to do so.’ 

We were flying straight for the hermitage of 
Ashaii. The return voyage was done much 
(juicker than the outward passage because Nal^r 
now knew his bearings and there was no ne^ 
for a devious flight as Raba was now behind ua 
and we wore not flying parallel to it. There was 
still an hour of sunlight left when wo landed in 
front of the hermitage. IJrim and the other 
novices were there to meet us. The Master 
silently passed into the cave and his own cloist^, 
the machine was stalled and then Urim and his 
companions asked us numerous questions about 
wliat we had seen at Raba. We told them all 
that we had seen from outside, but we said 
nothing about the secret passage and the won¬ 
ders and terrors of it, or the amazing powers 
displayed by the Master. On that subject our 
lips were sealed and the disciples learned nothing 
more from us than they could have heard from 
any pilgrim to Raba. But we mentioned the 
Master’s discourse to the pilgrims and Urim made 
us repeat what Ashan had said. 

The next day we photographed the Master and 
the disciples separately. No one _ could luiye 
looked at Ashan’s photograph without being 
.struck by the nobility of the^ figure and ^ 
features and the stamp of high thought and 
great spiritual powers on the countenance. Whto 
we laid a copy before him he looked at it 
quizzically and smilingly asked, ‘You tioneider 
it a gilded cage for the bird ?’ 

‘Master’, replied Maruchi very earnestly and 
solemnly, ‘we have never seen either in our own 
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world or in this a grander figure of a man, or 
a more distinguished'iooking personality. I 
would not have ventured to say so to your face 
hut you have emboldened me by your question.* 

‘So ? Perhaps you are _ right, Maruchi. 
Nature is a cunning and skilled craftswoman 
and though she has not the making of the spirit 
she fashions the tenement in which the spirit 
dwells for n time and she sometimes builds so 
that she may turn round and say, ‘See, this is 
my handiwork.’ And the work does not end 
with her for the indwelling spirit reveals itself 
in the outwanl form and a man’s thoughts, the 
manner of his life, his passions and his exalt- 
tions are stamped on his features, on his brow 
and in his eyes, in the curve of his lips, and his 
demeanour. Buesh light as we may have, dim 
or bright, shines out. You told me of certain 
electric rays that pass through solid bodies. The 
ray of light inside us is more powerful and it 
penetrates our bodies and comes to the surface. 
As we traverse the cycle of many lives we 
either acquire more light or lose the light 

we originally had and in either case the 

light or the darkness shows outside. No doubt 
reports have come down to you of how your 
great Teachers lookeil in their lifetime, 

that is, in the particular incarnation in which 
they delivered their messages to humanity.’ 

‘Yes, Master. No photographs were taken 
of them because photography was then unknown, 
though many images were afterwards made from 
imagination. But the books which contain 

their teachings and the traditions about them 
mention how their figures and faces were 
transfigured at times and a halo of light hovered 
round their heads and played about their 
persons.’ 

‘It was the emanation of the light that the 
body could not wholly retain. They were the 
really Enlightened Ones.* 

‘That is how the Buddha was called.’ 

‘A truthful designation, Such teachers are 
themselves blessed with light and they impart 
it to others. They are the lamps that illumine 
the darkness of human ignorance.’ 

‘It has been our good fortune to see such 
anodier on this planet’ 

The Master smiled. ‘Whether that is so or 
not for you it is sufficient that you believe. 
We live by faith and as you believe so will you 
realise. Tne various worlds are not only 
governed by the same Law but they are also 
linked together by common thoughts. This has 
been your mam achievement that you have found 
in another world a race similar to your own, 

f ith 'the same thoughts and the same ideals. 

on hate proved conclusively that it is possible 
for 41 human being to travel from one planet to 
another leven in the flesh. Who can fix the 
limits of the peregrinations of the soul ? Do 
we pass throui^ all our incarnations on the same 
planet, or (|oes the spirit, freed from the fetters 


of the flesh, flit from planet to planet ? To- 
such questions there is no answer and we are- 
left to our own speculations.’ 

‘Master, the most valuable lesson that we 
have learned is that the ultimate purpose of life 
is to break through the net that we weave in 
successive lives. In our own world we have 
succeeded in removing many of the errors of the 
past and we try to maintain a high standard as 
regards our ideals. But neither freedom nor 
tolerance can bring about the ultimate emancipa¬ 
tion of our race.’ 

‘That, my son, must always be reserved for 
the individual. What you have succeeded in 
attaining as a face is a very substantial gain. 
You have noticed that the tendency in this world 
is also in the same direction. Buddhas and Christs 
will come when any world needs them but they 
must always remain distinct from the race. Men 
can no more aspire to be a Buddha than the 
])lanets can expect to become suns. Humanity 
is formed of averages and aggregates and if the 
average is high there is every reason for 
thankfulness.’ 

The Master rose and retired. 

XXXVIII 

In the privacy of our cave apartment wc 
spoke of our coming departure from the 
hermitage. 

Maruchi said, ‘The Master lias been very 
good to us and I am deeply thankful that 1 
have been privileged to see and hear him. But 
it is now time for us to bring our visit to an 
end and also to think of returning to our own 
planet. Is there anything else you wish to see, 
or is there any reason why our departure should 
lie deferred ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Orion, ‘we shall never forget the 
Master, his wisdom and his wonderful powers. 
It is impossible for us however, to prolong 
our stay and there is no need of visiting 
any other place. We must, of course, pay a 
farewell visit to Opi since we have promised to 
do so and then we can make our final bow 
to Mars.’ 

As he said so 1 looked keenly at Orion. 
There was about him a suppressed excitement 
which no one else noticed. Perhaps it was my 
fancy but I saw a sudden light of memory in 
Orion’s eyes, a slight nervous twitching of his 
fingers, an unconscious eflort to hold himself in 
control. Before my mind’s eye rose the twilight 
.scene in the woods of Opi, the two figures of a 
man and a woman walking slowly side by side ; 
I heard again the passionate and thrilling words 
and saw the two clinging to each other in a first 
and final embrace. Orion was longing with idl 
the strength of his strong nature to meet Narga 
agmn ana I wondered how it would all end. 

Maruchi noticed nothing and merely said, 
'Of coarse, we shall go to Opi to take our last 
leave of Narga and the monks who showed us so> 
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iinuch kindness. I have also a feeling that wo 
should start on the return vovage from the 
place where we landed. It will be n good 
■augury. 

We all agreed! We all felt that there was 
nothing more to keep us on the planet on which 
we had spent some months and our thoughts 
flew back to our own world which _we had so 
long left behind. We had no special ties, no one 
of us had yet thought of marriage, nevertheless 
we felt a curious tugging at our hearts when we 
spoke of returning to our mother Earth. 

When wo next met Ashan Maruchi begged 
him for permission to leave. 

‘Oertainly’, replied the Master, ‘You may leave 
whenever you please. You must be thinking of 
going back to your own world.’ 

‘Yes, Master. Much as we should like to 
profit longer by your wisdom we have been sent 
out on this expedition by wise and learned men 
who are waiting for our return. There is 

nothing more that we wish to see here, alhough 
there must be many lands and many peophjs 
that we have not seen. Wo have liad an 
experience tliat has befallen to no other man 
in our world, and wo see the hand of a higher 
I’ower in guiding our steps to your presence.’ 

Tt will be a wonderful mcmoiy, my children, 
this visit that you have paief to my lonely 
hermitage. All around us is a realm of imagina¬ 
tion. We see the firmament and the heavenly 
bodies and our imaginations set to work 
at once. But beyond all imaginnings is 

knowledge that proceeds out of our_ own 

selves, the knowledge that has illuminated 
the minds and spirits of the Teachers. 

And here is this incredible astounding^ fact 
that the flesh, so often a clog to our striving, 
is no bar to the beings of one world holding 
■communion with others of another world, not 
of the world hereafter, but of a world as tangible 
and as real as the other. In spite of the 
immense distance between Ileperon and Lamulo 
you can see our planet as_we can see yours, 
and now you are sitting here with me just as if 
-j’ou had come from Sipri o^ any other city 
‘instead of through the immensity of space from 
a planet which is to us only a shining body ^ in 
the sky. There is a great welcome awaiting 
you on your return to your own world, but you 
will remember what you have seen here and you 
will sometimes think of the people you have 
met here.’ 

‘We shall think most often of the days we 
have spent with you and we shall treasure the 
wisdom we have learned from you.’ 

‘The greatest discovery that we can make is 
in our own selves and not outside. Of this I 
have spoken to you. You can well wonder how 
the wisdom of the great teachers came to them. 
It was the knowletige acquired in previous lives 
timt urged them to seek for more in this, and 
what they learned they taught. These are matters 


to which you can ^ive thought wherever you may 
be and neither distance nor absence is any bar 
to the communion of spirit. 

‘Master, tve have not yet informed you that 
we have been suasessful in establishing commu¬ 
nication between this world and oure. At the 
hill observatory on Zambo near Sipri we have 
set up an instrument which carries sound to any 
ilistance and we have exchanged speech _ ami so 
have .some of the scientists of Sipri with some 
of the men who sent us out on our present 
expedition.’ 

‘This is very wonderful. You have an instru¬ 
ment that transmits sound without an air 
medium ?’ 

‘Ye.s, Master. Sound may be transmitted 
through ether and other media and me.s8age8 may 
Iw conveyed by light.’ 

‘You are a great people ami have done 
wonders. But I am not surpriseil. Your men 
of scicnco have demonstrated that there are many 
.subtle agencies on the material plane unknown 
to people in other times. Your achievements are 
a nxjonl of triumphs and conquests on the plane 
of matter. You have travelled from one planet 
to anotlier—a feat of wliich our ancestors merely 
dreamed. You have spoken to people you have 
left behind on your own world and have heard 
their voices. Who can say that the time pnay 
not come when the eye will accomplish as great 
a feat as the ear, and instruments invented 
which will make objects on this planet visible on 
yours ? All these will be victories won through 
the senses. But there are sounds that the ear 
cannot hear and sights that the eye cannot see. 
High above the intellectual plane is the plane of 
the spirit and it cannot be reached by any instru* 
ment or any invention. It is not limited by 
time, nor enclosed by space. Conquests had been 
made in the world of the spirit before science 
had made much progress and they will be made 
in the future for the good or humanity. We 
are hemmefl in by the palpable and the positive 
and hence most of our endeavours are confined 
to this sphere. But the searchings of the spirit 
are as old as humanity and it has always to be 
remembered that they spread over many lives. 
What your race has accomplished should be an 
incentive to spiritual advancement also.’ 

‘Our world. Master, is very much better than 
it used to be in the past. Men had the same 
predatory instinct as the animals of prey, but 
this has been definitely abandoned. Men live 
cleaner and better lives than before, and there is 
a better understanding between the different races. 
It is true that men still concern themselves.^ with 
the affairs of this world, but that in thd nature 
of things is inevitable. On the whole,* humahit^ 
is moving on the upward path and many.evus 
have disappeared.’ 


To he eontinued. 



FEARLESS FIGHTER FOR INDIAN FREEDOM 
A PEN PICTURE OF VITHALBHAI JAVERBHAI PATEL 

By 8 t. NIHAL SINGH 


I 

V ITHALBHAI Javerbhai Patel always 
put me in mind of the honey-bee. 

When 1 first met him in London 
in the summer of 1919, he was 
assiduously engaged in distilling nectar for 
nourishing our motherland. He appeared to 
live for that object—and for no other. 

Toil did not seem to tire him, nor did he 
tire of it. 

He had the bee’s self-lessnesa—and not 
merely its industry. Of the fruits of his toil he 
kept only a modicum for himself—just enough 
to supply his wants, simple even in that 
metropolis where life can be very complex 
and. often is not easy to maintain. 

I soon found—fortunately not to my cost 
—that he resembled the honey-bee in respects 
other than the absoluteless of his devotion to 
to the welfare of the hive. He could also 
sting—sting with the speed and efiPectiveness 
of the tireless honey-distiller. 

No hypodermic syringe fabricated by man 
could puncture the skin with the case and 
efficiency that his tongue could pierce through 
the mental tissues. Never did a surgeon 
exist who was anywhere so deft with that 
instrument as was Patel with his weapon. 

like the bee, Patel’s sting was employed 
only under provocation—only when the hive 
and the precious nectar stored in it was 
threatened. The sting, in his case, was, 
except possibly in very rare cases, only a 
weapon of defence and not one of offence. 

The wound made by his tongue healed 
quickly and left no sW. Not always however. 
No bee used its sting to greater purpose in 
killing off drones when those drones had lost 
the biological necessity for which they were 
tolerated and even richly fed upon the pre¬ 
cious nectar gathered by the workers, than did 
Patel in waging war upon the drones in the 
Indian hive, especially those that he redded 
as lacking in loyalty. 


Such was the case also with the wounds 
that he inflicted with the terrible weapon with 
which Nature had equipped him and which he 
took pains to keep needle sharp and polished, 
in persons whom he regarded as the enemies 
of the Motherland. Neither age nor sex 
counted. The only thing that mattered was 
that their hand—often hand unseen by eyes 
less discerning than his—was raised against 
the Indian hive. . 

'He stung some of these adversaries of 
India so severely that they have been squirt¬ 
ing black poison into the columns of the news¬ 
papers in England, even though their 
adversary has been removed from the field of 
his mortal labours. Perhaps it is just as well 
for us who have survived him that this should 
be the case: for it makes us realize that 
persons who prattle about speaking only good 
of the dead are often humbugs, especially 
when the dead devoted his life to ending the 
monopoly of power held by his calumniators. 

II 

During the early days of my acquaintance 
with Vithalbhai Patel I was not quite sure 
that he possessed the instinct that enables the 
bee unerringly to seek flowers that are 
melliferous. I found, for instance, that he 
regarded Westminster as an extensive garden 
filled with blossoms that would yield plenty of 
honey for him to place at the feet of Mother 
India. In that belief he laboured there early 
and late during tlie greater part of 1919-20. 
To his intense disappointment even flowers 
that he had regarded as promising proved to 
be of little use to him and to the country be¬ 
loved more than life. 

I warned him. But he refused to be 
deterred. I might have succeeded with him 
but for tiie fact that some years prior to my 
settling down to work in London he had spent 
a brief period there study^g at one of the Intis 
of Court. The illusion really had begun then. 
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He had gone there at a somewhat maturcr 
age than do most of the Indians desirous of 
attaching the label of “Bar-at-Liw” to their 
names for adding to their prestige or to facili¬ 
tate their rise in the legal profession in India, 
or both. Not having relatives who could keep 
him in England at their expense, he had been 
compelled to find the money himself. 

To secure the necessary capital he had to 
work hard in the courts of Gujarat, where he 
had been born and brought up. Briefs were 
scarce and fees were small. The comparative¬ 
ly small sum he accumulated for the purpose 
of carrying on his legal studies abroad there¬ 
fore represented considerable self-denial. 

The narrowness of the means at his dispo¬ 
sal obliged him to exercise the most rigid 
economy while in London. Frugality, compul¬ 
sory as it was in those days, had however no 
terrors for him, brought up, as he had been, 
in a pattklar’s (peasant proprietor’s) home. 
The pleasures of the flesh had no attraction 
for him. Simple fare and plain clothes 
satisfied him. 

There were, moreover, compensations. 
The time that some of his fellows gave to 
hectic pursuits, he spent in studying the 
political institutions of the people amongst 
whom he had exiled himself for the time being 
and who held India in the hollow of their 
hand. The information that he then gathered 
was to be of great utility to him in years to 
come. 

During this period he had formed the 
notion, as I learnt from talks I had with him 
subsequently, that if court were paid to Parlia¬ 
ment, it would gladly yield to us the key 
that would unlock the door of India’s freedom. 
Never was a greater illusion cherished by any 
people anywhere, except perhaps in Ireland 
during the Parnell-Redmond era. 

Vithalbhai, 1 must hasten to add, was not 
the only Indian—leader or led—who thus erred. 
Nearly all our countrymen laboured under the 
same hallucination, more particularly the 
Indians who had spent some time (usually a 
short time) in Britain. 

I recall many an Indian who regarded him¬ 
self as great and sometimes was so regarded 
by others, who would make a bee-line to the 
House of Commons immediately upon arriving 
in England and would get himself inta’oduced 


to as many members of parliament as possible. 
More likely than not he would secure access 
to members who exerted little influence even 
within their own party and outside the ranks 
of that particular party and perhaps even with¬ 
out it, might be regarded as bores or cranks. 
They would seem to fancy that by talking 
with these M. P.’s as they walked up and 
down the corridors of the House of Commons 
two or three times, or on the terrace over¬ 
looking the Thames, or as they sipped tea or 
something stronger in the smoking room, they 
were carrying on effective propaganda in onr 
country’s cause and converting the British 
‘^statesmen” to our way of thinking. 

Some of these Indian worthies also 
delighted in becoming members of the 
National Liberal Club, or, failing that, in 
cultivating the acquaintance of one or more 
members of that club in tlie hope that while 
they were at the breakfast or tea table they 
might say something that would lodge in the 
British politician’s cerebral membrane andi 
might, in course of time, inflnence that 
politician to pnrsuade his fellows in the 
House to part with India in favour of the 
sons of the soil. As the decline of the 
Liberal Party set in these Indian politicians 
transferred their affections to the Labour 
Party but did not think it incongruous to use 
that Liberal stronghold besieging the out¬ 
houses of the Labour headquarters. 

Ill 

Morley had killed Patel’s faith iu the good 
intentions of the Liberal Party. The 
Councils that had been set up under ‘'Honest 
John’s” dispensation had consolidated, if not 
augmented, the powers possessed and ^$lded 
by the high officials, mostly non-Indi^a.^; ' 

A son of the soil in a very material sense, 
Vithalbliai longed to put the officials in their 
place—that of public servants instead of being 
masters over the public. But experience 
first in the local legislature in his own 
Presidency and later in the Lenslative Council 
at the Indian capital (which change aocewding 
to the quarter to which the sun shifted) he 
had discovered to his cost that his design was 
impossible of accomplishmept so long as the 
Morley-Minto Act stood upon the Biitish. 
statute book in the form that it did. In 
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piloting through the Bombay Council the bill 
having for its object the broadcasting of 
education among our citizens of tomorrow, 
he had come to realize that until the money¬ 
bags came exclusively under Indian control 
Mwaroj would remain the pale shadow of 
Dominionliood that Britons who clung 
tenaciously to power in our country were 
determined it should be. No ambitious 
measure of social reform such as he would 
have liked to place upon the statute book of 
each province for driving illiteracy and 
conditions making for disease and poverty 
beyond the Indian shores could, for the time 
being, become dynamic actualities. 

The Morleyan incapacity to grasp the 
Indian realities, or at any rate to grapple with 
them, had disillusioned Patel, as it had other 
Indians except those who afterwards delighted 
in the Liberal tag. The shock of his life 
came to the peasant-politician when an 
Administration in Whitehall in which the 
Liberals were strongly represented and in 
which even some Labourites were incorporat¬ 
ed, endeavoured to deprive Indians of such 
freedom as existed through legislation 
professedly modelled upon the linos recom¬ 
mended by the Rowlatt Committee. 

The work that he did in the effort to 
block that legislation had made a great 
impression upon my mind. Over 6,000 miles 
of land and water stretched between him in 
India and me in England: but such echoes 
of the fight that he conducted in the Imperial 
Legislative Council as reached me across that 
distance made me form a high estimate of his 
prowess and I warmly shook him by the hand 
when, a little later, upon his arrival in 
London, he was introduced to me by a 
isnmraou friend. 

IV 

This tendency to pay homage to British 
Labour instead of to British Liberalism bad 
asserted itself long before Patel arrived in 
England to do what he could to advance 
India*politically. It had originated so far as 
1 have,been able to discover with Keir 
Hardie's visit to onr country in 1907. He 
was just the sort of a Briton whose general 
conduct, common talk, platform oratory and 
outlook that transcended racialism and 


bigotry, would powerfully affect every Indian 
who came in contact with him. 

Ramsay MacDonald followed him. 
Intellectually Hardie’s superior, he lacked his 
fellow-worker’s winsome ways: but he had 
the advantage of being accompanied by his 
wife, who had been brought up in a home 
of affluence and culture and possessed the 
goodness of heart and gracionsness of manner 
that m.ake people friends for life. 

The Labour representation at Westminster 
was steadily increasing. As the Liberal 
edifice showed signs of rotting, M. IVs 
deserted it and the Hardic-MacDonald group 
increased in numbers. 

By a strange ex>incidcnc(i many of the 
Liberals who had manifested interest iu 
Indian affairs transferred their allegiance to 
the Labour Party. Of them I must mention 
three, namely Dr. Clark and Dr. Rutherford, 
who both belonged to the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress during Patel’s 
visit but neitlior of whom had a seat in the 
House of Commons; and Colonel (former 
Commander) Josiah Clement Wedgwood, 
M. P. 

In view of these circumstances it was 
inevitable that Patel should make common 
cause with the Labour leaders. For some 
reason that was inexplicable to me then and 
remains so even now, he chose to ally himself, 
almost inextricably, with a newly elected 
jr. Ben Spoor by name, rather than with 
an older, better established member of that 
group, such as Colonel Wedgwood, who had 
manifested interest in Indian affairs ever 
since Hardie’s return from our country and 
bad contributed a minute of dissent to the 
report of the Mesopotamia Commission which 
bad liad a powerful repercussion up6n India’s 
nilers, both in Whitehall and at Delhi 

V 

Spoor had been introduced to me almost 
immediately after he took his seat in the 
Commons by W'edgwood, who had taken a 
great fancy to the new member. 1 learnt that 
he came from the North country—Durham, 
if I remember aright—where his people were 
engaged in business as plumbers. Even as 
a boy he must have been out of the common 
run, having ideals and not merely ambitions 
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and not being afraid of talking about his 
ideals. 

When the war came on he found himself 
in difficulty. To take part in wholesale 
murder, even for a patriotic purpose, was 
repugnant to his soul. Yet he could not bear 
to stay behind making money and leading a 
life of case, while his fellows were cheerfully 
offering themselves as fodder for the enemy 
cannon on far-flung flelds of battle. He 
Anally solved the problem by going as a 
Y. M. 0. A. worker, and laboured earnestly 
and diligently at and near Salouica, to provide 
cheer and comfort, be they ever so little, 
for the men, many of whom had been actuated 
by a high, if mistaken, purpose, to venture 
out of their own country into the maw of 
the military Moloch in lands strange to them. 

I liked Spoor from the moment 1 met 
him ; and he liked me. Upon the plea that 
he was new to the m. i*. busim^sa and had no 
Arst-liaud knowledge of India and yet was 
anxious to ‘^do his bit” to help ray people 
forward on the path of progress, h(i sought 
my aid, which he had learnt I wa.s giving to 
several of his colleagues in the House. He 
came to our home in Herne Hill now and 
again, busy as he was ; and we went to his 
home in Hampstead on a few occasions, and 
formed an attachment for his wife, who was 
in the last stages of pernicious mnemia. 

Great was my surprise, despite this 
friendly intercourse, when I learnt, piiv.at!'ly 
at Arst, that Spoor had been chosen to re¬ 
present Labour at the Joint Select Committee 
on the (Montagu-Chelmsford) Government of 
India Bill. There were others in that party 
with far bettor claim to serve on that com¬ 
mittee. This was true especially of Wedgwood. 

A little reflection however showed why 
Wedgwood had been passed over. He might 
have proved a thorn in Mr. Montagu's flesh 
and Mr. Montagu no doubt felt that he 
already had, in the Conservative chairman 
(the Lord Selbourne) and the Conservative 
members of the Committee from both Houses 
of Parliament, all the thorns that he could 
bear. 

VI 

Spoor did not prove to be quite as 
accommodating as the Secretary of State had 


expected him to be. He asked inconvenient 
questions in the open Committee and raised 
contentions in the private discussion-s. So 
I was informed by him and others. 

Evidently Mr. Montagu, in making his 
movc.s, had let Vithalbhai Patel out of the ' 
reckoning. The Indian politician had 
carefully flgured out that the only person in 
that Committee whom he might be able to 
influence was the Labour representative upon 
it. He therefore made it his business to win 
Spoor's conAdenco. 

Only persons who knew Patel well could 
gauge, with anv degree of correctness, his 
capacity for bombarding to a heart he wished 
to win and refusing to withdraw until he had 
battered down all defences, entered it and 
firmly established himself in it. The men 
who have been talking, whether with good, 
intent or otherwise, of his mordant humour 
and biting remarks, evidently were un- 
ac((uainted with the softer side of his nature. 

On occasions his face would light up with 
a glowing smile that even men not known for 
their impulsiveness would And it hard to 
resist. Honeyed words would fall from his 
lips. Without abandoning the breyity of 
expression that chai’aoterized him he would, 
allay suspicion, disarm opposition, make 
people actually ashamed of having criticized, 
him, and win the object that he had at heart— 
ail object usually in which his interest was 
patriotic rather than personal. 

1 write whereof I have positive know¬ 
ledge. 1 saw him lay siege to Spoor’s heart 
until that heart became an instrument he 
wielded to secure India's freedom, at least 
during the months in which the Joint Select 
Committee worked in ‘'Room A” of the 
House of Lords. 

VII 

That the report of this Committee came 
as a complete disappointment to Patel was 
neither a surprise to him nor did it daunt 
him. He carried the work that he had been 
doing privately with Spoor to the House of 
Commons. 

A great deal of my time, in those days, 
was spent in the lobbies of Parliament and 
the rabbit-warren running under them and 
the 'Talk shop." I had friends among the 
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Ministers and also among the private members, 
eome of whom evinced an interest in Indian 
affairs ; and rendered them every assistance 
that lay in my power in the hope that it 
would conduce, in some small measure, to 
India’s welfare. 

Again and again I came upon Vithalbhai 
Patel holding a whispered conversation with 
•one M. P. or another in the smoking or 
dining room or in the lobby. On some occa¬ 
sions he joined me “under the gallery” and 
listened to the debate that was going on 
while waiting for some member to get through 
with an appointment he had with some one 
-else. 

Patel might just as well have saved 
himself the trouble. I, too. Nothing came 
of the amendments moved from the Labour 
benches at either his or my initiative. 

Mr. Montagu was a cog in a piece of 
mechanism that controlled Parliament in those 
days. The majority worked mechanically— 
and ruthlessly. It annihilated every effort 
directed by Patel’s or ray friend’s (often not 
the same individuals) to purge the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill of some of its reactionary 
provisions and to broaden its scope. • 

I recall that during the concluding 
portion of the debati; a friend of mine sitting 
upon the opposition benches received a note 
pencilled by Mr. Montagu. The hurried 
scrawl asked the recipient to halt his criticism 
at least at that hour and say something that 
would make Indians feel that they were 
receiving a political concession of gi'eat 
worth. 

The friendly member brought it to me and 
asked me to keep it as a souvenir of the work 
that I had put in in the House of Commons 
without being of it. I showed it to Patel. 
I.am afraid if I reported the language that 
the leader uow gone to the Great Beyond 
used, the editor of this Review could not 
■possibly print it. 

vm 

J^f the passage of the Montagu measure 
first through the Committee and finally 
through the two Houses of Parliament did 
not shatter Patel’s illusion that he could 
gather honey from Westminster for the 
nourishment of our Motherland, the “Amrit¬ 


sar business” must have done so. The details 
of the terrible deeds perpetrated in the 
Punjab in the spring of 1919 shocked him. 
He tried to awoken the British conscience 
to visit exemplary punishment upon the 
authors of the atrocities. Largely through 
his exertions a committee had been formed 
for the purpose. “Benj)r” Horniraan, then 
externed from India by Sir George (now 
Lord) Lloyd’s Government, had persuaded his 
brother Roy, a playwright and author, to join 
it. I had also been asked to co-operate^ but 
was present at only one meeting and then 
not till the end. 

This committee had worked out a scheme 
for mobilizing public opinion in Britain by 
giving publicity to the harrowing details 
connected with the martial law regime in the 
Punjab during the spring of 1919. Statements 
had been prepared for publication. Inter¬ 
views were to be given. Addresses were to 
be delivered. 

To write a stateraeut is one thing. To 
get it published in an organ under the exclu¬ 
sive control of one’s political adversary is 
another matter altogether. Patjel evidently 
was not aware of that fact. Probably he felt 
that most organs of opinion in Britain were 
edited by men and women who were anxious 
for light. Being in a position to enlighten 
them upon this and other subjects, he felt that 
he would be persona grata with them. 

He was soon disillusioned. Some editors 
did take a very serious view of the situation 
created by the perpetrators of the foul deeds 
in the Punjab and printed leaders and 
leaderettes condemning the outrages. Others 
swallowed the bait carefully prepared .for 
them by the evil-doers and wrote that the 
punishment, though terrible, had been 
thoroughly deserved by the Punjabis, who 
Were, depicted as rebels seeking to overturn 
British rule in that part of India. 

Hysterical Britons—many of them men— 
took up the cry and lauded the Britons they 
sjiould have denounced, considering them to 
b<^ saviours of the Empire and protectors of 
the honour of British women in India. 
Among them were sdme persons who had been 
on terms of friendship with me. So I found 
to my sorrow. 

Mr. Montagu did not lose his head ; but 
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he despaired of indaoing the Ckbinei to take 
action strong enough to turn away the Indian 
wrath. He made a mighty effort, largely 
because he had the imagination to resize that 
the British failure to punish the authors of 
the Punjab horrors would have a disastrous 
effect upon the carrying out of his Reforms 
Act Already his enemies were speaking of 
^yer-archy” instead of "Dyarchy.” 

Birkenhead was determined that 
Mr. Montagu should fail. He had got himself 
appointed as Chairman of the sub-committee 
the Cabinet* had set up for considering this 
matter. He knew that the die-hard sentiment 
would support him in the obstructive tactics 
that he adopted. So he did his worst. 

Mr. Montagu lost. Not long afterwards 
he was driven out of office and died. One of 
the last things he said to me was : 

“The Congress have not kept their word 
with me. They said that my Act was rotten, 
but they promised to work it. Now they are 
non-co-operating with me.” 

Vithalbhai went back from London a 
changed man. He realized that if his people 
were to have freedom, that freedom would 
have to be won in India and not in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. 

He also became convinced that any 
propaganda work for India that needed to be 
carried on in Britain and other countries 
would have to be done by Indians and not 
by Britons, in Indian pay or otherwise. Co¬ 
operation from British friends would be 
.desirable, but not dictation from them. 

• The British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, as it then existed, had 
been a great disappointment to every Indian of 
any independence of cliaracter. Balaganga- 
dhar Tilak had become so disgusted with it 
that he made up his mind- to mend it or to 
end it. 

When he left for India,' Vithalbhai took 
up that M^ork. . He sawed away a great deal 
of dead wood. The Committee gave some 
signs of^ a new life ; bat after Patel's 
departure for India a blight fell upon the 
young shoots and after a time it perished. 

Among the Britons who co-operated with 
Vithalbhai while he was in London wna a 
young man who had done a. great 4«)itl of 
research work into passive ressRt^nce 

81-6 “ , 


movement in Ireland and Egypt He 
generously placed some of these materials at 
the disposal of Patel, vHho made very skilful 
use of it. 

I had therefore every justification in • 
feeling that when I would see him in India 
daring my next tour (from December, 1921 
to June, 1923) he would revel in nou-co- 
operution. To ray surprise however I found 
that when 1 actually met him in the course . 
of my tour during the early part of the last 
decade he was far from happy. 

One evening while I was puzzling over 
this matter, my mind suddenly reverted to the 
time when my friend used to hauut the 
lobbies of the Houses of Parliament. I 
immediate!realized that he was at heart a 
])arliaraeatarian. He believed in the use of 
the legislatures as a weapon to fight the 
bureaucracy. 

Nature had, moreover, not endowed him 
with the qualities needed by a person to play 
with success the r6le of a subordinate. He 
was made to command—not to receive orders. 

Even when in London I had noted that be 
played a "lone hand,” as the Americans say so 
significantly. There was no dearth of Indian 
leaders there at the time—leaders belonging 
to the Party to which he gave allegiance— 
leaders with whom be was supposed to be 
working shoulder to shoulder and with whom 
he was, for all one could see, on terms of 
amity and goodwill. He let me see into the 
secret places of his heart and I realized that 
he really communed more with himself than 
with others and if thwarted in pursuing a line 
of action that he had determined to take, he 
would become sulky or resort to ob8te*ttetive 
tactics. 

No wonder that he found it difficult to 
fit himself into the machinery of non-bOr 
operation that operated at the touch of another 
Gujarati-speaking comi»tri0t. 

X 

Not long after my departure from In^ in 
the summer of 1923 Vithalbhai Patel gOjt thb 
opportunity his heart craved tq 
purposes he had in view, the most 
of tme legislatures set up in Xa^' undepif A 
statute that he had stHvan in vwnito jseishs^ 
wbRs iraa bn ilie parliaoM^taty aat^ 
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IndiaaB of like mind had found a way to enter 
the legielatnrcs without breaking away from 
the organization that refused to stand four¬ 
square with nou-co-o[>eration. 

As 1 had ezjiected, Yithaibhai was in the 
front ranks of the Swarajists, as they were 
called and honoured in and out of the 
Assembly. Fie was not Ijowever at the head 
of them. There were others of riper 
experience and longer service to the Mother¬ 
land, who naturally took precedence over him 
in the national estimation and as a natural 
corollary of this, in the Swarajist Mor in tlie 
Assembly. 

With so much gunpowder stored in the 
Swarajist cellar it was only to be expected 
that persons who lived above it, especially 
those regarded as men of advanced age, should 
feel nervous. Happily for Patel—and even 
more for the cause of our political progress— 
a quantity of explosive nmterial w'as soon 
removed. 

The terra for which the Scot whom Mr. 
Montagu had elevated from one of the back 
benches of the House of Commons to the 
presidential chair of the central legislature 
in India, came to an end. An Indian, 
thanks to the opportunity generously 
provided under the benevolent dispen¬ 
sation of the Mother of Parliaments, 
could, in consequence, aspire to occupy that 
chair. 

Accorded tliat honour Yithaibhai showed 
his greatness by accepting it without much 
ado. I am fully confident that he had, in his 
mind's eye, seen himself occupying that posi¬ 
tion long before it was actually his and had 
consciously prepared himself for it, so far as 
one can prepwe in advance without being 
goaded by responsibility—the most exacting 
task-mistress in the world. 

He was among the few Indians, unfortu¬ 
nately rare among Os who conld "learn by 
doing,” to employ a figure of speech invented 
by an American educator who unselfishly gave 
the ’best part his life? to helping Negro- 
Amerieans. He burrowed deep into parlia¬ 
mentary lore of every description which he 
could buy or borrow, l^ter, when be could 
make the opportunity to do so, he set out on 
a pilgrimage that took him to legislative 
centres on two Continents, to learn from 


personal observation all he could of the fine 
art of directing an assembly of which the 
director is supposed to be only a servant 
and dumb for the most part. 

XI 

I never saw Patel in the wig and robe 
of his office and shall therefore say nothing 
about the manner in which he comported 
himself as the President of the Indian I^egiS- 
lative Assembly. I did however come across 
him wliihs ho was on aii official tour of the 
provincial legislatures and we chatted about 
the old times and the new. 

It was just about five years ago, almost 
to the day. Lahi Lajpat Rai had just been 
hurled into eternity as a consequence of 
blows rained upon him while, he* stood on 
duty for the Motherland. 

A piece of business had brought me from 
Colombo, where I was then sojourning, to 
Madras, where I was to stay less then twelve 
hours. The President of the local legislature— 
a i Andhra of sturdy growth, both physical 
and mcmtal—heard by chance of my presence 
in the city and telephoned to a friend asking 
him to bring me along to a luncheon that he 
was giving in the legislative building in 
honour of Patel. 

I was given a seat next to the President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, so that 
we two could talk. And we made the most 
of the opportunity. 

"President Patel,” I began. 

"President—bosh,” he replied. "To you 
Patel without any handle, or better still, 
Yithaibhai, or Yithal. We are old friends. 
Why this formality ?” 

I was touched by his kind thought and 
thanked him. 

He and I ate for a time without uttering 
a word. The food was delicious. Per so 
many years I have lived abroad where I 
could have Indian food only very occasion¬ 
ally that Indian'* dishes are all the more delec¬ 
table to me. 

Suddenly Yithaibhai said to me : "Lalaji 
is gone.” 

"Yes. Lajpat Rai’« loss is doubly hard to 
bear. A friend is s^e—also a patriot.” I 
answered. ' 

"There is plenty of talk. No end of 
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mourning. But what living monument are wo 
going to erect in his memory ?” he ohserved. 

''Is it not Romcthiog that a subject people 
have not been struck dumb on such an occa¬ 
sion I asked. 

No reply from him. 

“Tell me/' I enquired, “something about 
the Assembly.” 

“What is there to tell ?” ho parried 
modestly. 

“There must be a great deal to tell to an 
e.vile like me here in India after many years' 
absence and then only for a short time." 

“Who exiled you ? You prefer to live 
elsewhere," he retorted. 

After a pause, he added : “You must read 
the newspapers and nuist know what is 
going on in the country, even though you may 
be away from it." 

Another pause and then : “Perhaps you 
arc one of those newspaper men who have to 
write so much for the press that they have 
no time to read the papers." 

He smiled wickedly as he levelled that 
thrust at me. 

I was not however willing to desist, but 
pressed him f«’r a reply. 


The President's ofBce, he told me, was 
honourable. It was perhaps meant that the 
man who occupied the office should be content 
with the honour that had been conferred upon 
him. That was not his conception of it. 

He was jealous of the “rights" and “privi¬ 
leges" of the Assembly, such as they were. 
Tlio officials were even more jealous of the 
powers that they had so far enjoyed. 

There was bound to bo a tussle between 
them and him. It was not iu the nature of 
things that they should always triumph. Some¬ 
times they did not. Then there was fun —but 
not for them. 

And more in that strain. Audacious - 
humorous but guileless. 

1 did not know at the, tinu' that Vithalbhai 
I'atcl's voice would bo stilled before J would 
meet him again and I would be penning these 
words in appreciation of the prodigal way in 
which he eonsnmod the vital energy with 
whicli he had been endowed so that, the 
people he loved may live and some day 
become masters in their own household, 

(bjifiriuht and riyhls of Irnunlalinn fdrioUy 
rcmtrml hy the Author. 


THE BRATA DANCE OF RAJGHAT 

By a H. Durr 


T HKI filct that traditional diinees of giHiat 
national importance and m'sthetic value 
are still practised not only by men 
of various caste.s but also by women of 
oven the highest Ilimlu castes in several <listrlcts 
in Bengal is a fact of which the educated 
classes of the Provincx; were hitherto curiously 
unaware. From his childhood the pr<^sent writer 
has seen such dances lasing performed by ladies 
of Brahmin and Kayastha castes as well as of 
lower c^astes in his nativa village in the district 
of Sylhet which, till not very long ago. was an 
integral part of Bengal. When mem than a 
year ago, no drew attention to the existence of 
indigenous community dances of great beauty 
among high-caste women of the village of Nalia 
in the FaridpUr di-striot and published photo¬ 
graphs of these dances, it came as a surprise 
to most of our educated cottotiymen and country 


women who had hitherto paid no attention to 
tlmm. The bite Rai 8ahib Jagadananda I^y 
of Santiniketan-, who was a veteran educationist 
then wrote to him in a letttor: “It is from 
your writings that we have, for the first time, 
bocome aware of the fact such beautiful 
indigenous dances still exist in Our 00110417 .” 

Almost simullaneously with the iliscovery of 
the women’s Wwlding and Breda Dances ht 
Nali^ the present writer had the good forteme 
of discovering the Brata (ritual) dance practised 
by women of respectable Hindu families,in the 
village of Rajghat in the Jessore district 

This dance is known as the *^Qhat Olam’^ 
dance or the “Pot-Placing” dance. The vil^e 
of Rajghat is situaM on the bank of the rrver 
Bhairab. In a place called Buna not far from 
toe tillage is an ancient temple of toe Goddess 
Sitala (toe Goddess who is believed to avert 
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Invocation Dance 


Kmallpox). Uniler a sj)Toading Banyan tree 
close to u)c temple is a place known as “Sitala- 
Tala” or the pl^o of Sitala. Hindu wonmn of 
all ages and casfam, high and low, from about 
60 or 70 villages of the vi<‘inity go to offer 
pnja to the (roddess at this sjmt. The won)en 
msike “mami” or vows of giving pujn to the. 
Goddess for the fulfilment of thtur wishes for 
oveKJomiijg ^ barrenness, averting smallpox, or 
for other desirtsl objectives. 

Three, five or seven days before the 
day fixed for the puja, the lady who has 
taken the vow arranges to hold the cerenjony 
in her house. She herself observes a fast 
on that day. AU the adult wom<m of the 
village are invited on that occasion. After the 



Bayern Dance 


invited women have assembled, they march in 
procession to the ghai, oi the river or tank, 
as the case may be, to the accompaniment of 
'idu' cry (traditional community yeU practised 
by Hindu vioxam of all classes in Bengal on 
all ceremonial oocaeions). The lady who has 


taken the vow places a brass pot oyer a kula 
(a bamboo winnowing tray) and immerses herself 
completely in the water, head and all, holding 
the Kiila with the pot on it on her head. She 
then carries the kula and the pot on her head 
and marches homo in procession with all the 
other women. On reaching' home she places the 
consecrated pot in an appointed place in her 
house. The invited women keep vigil all night 
in that cottage. They while awaj^ the night by 
singing community songs without any instrumen¬ 
tal accompaniment. The liandam or invocation 
song is first sung. This song begins as follows 

"Kirst I invoke the feet of 
my holy guru, 

0 my precious jewel, come thou to this 
garnering. 

Next linvoke the feet 
of grihari (Krishna) 

etc. . 



Kuchamora Dance 

Then follow othCT songs, two of which arc 
recorded below : 

1 

A lotus seat (we offer), a lotus mat 
and a lotus throne, 

Satya Narayan (the true God) takes his 
birth in a lotus tegf 

Why shakes the pot, 0 Goddess, 
why moves the seat ? 

Ix), here comes mother Siteia unto 
this gathering. 

2 

Through raiu, storm and dackncf^ . „ , 

Goes Gopd (Krishna) to the house of Nanda. 
Had she been thine own mother (0 Krishna) 
Thy hanger she woidd allay with batter. 
Come to my arms. 0 Krishna dear. 

Let me take thee unto my lap 
And cool my seared heart.. 

Had she been thitte own mother 

She would Inst thy d(^ body and take 
thee into her wms. 

Come to my arms, 0 Krishna dear. 
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Had she been thine own mother 

She would have placed the flute in 
thy hands, 
etc. 



Salutation Dance 


of villag*^ life anti are richly innm‘KuatP<l with 
humour. Tho Invof.ation tiauce, HaluUttioii dunce, 
Arm< dance, dance and KnViodnr liaiitv 

belong to the ritualistic type; while the hr 

(pair dance) Kttdmtwra (lance, Pifire-mdra 

(ant-killing) dance belong (e the 
secular typa Among tho dances, 
with a distinctly humorous vein 
may be mentioned ‘Khudirain’s 
headache dance,” “Plum-gathering 
dance,” “/jfetirajjri-calling danct'” 
and “Tobacco-burning dance.” 

While the dances arc in progress, 
tlie dhuli (tiruin-playcr) som^imes 
lends an additional actminpaninienl. 
with a song sung by himself. 
Two examideK of the dhiili's songs 
aiv given below :— 


The milkman has gone to tho grazing 

camp 

•fashoda has gone'’to!the gkat 

(water step) 

Finding the cowshed empty, (^t»l 

(Krishna) 

mho nil tlin hnttnr. 





Salutation Dance 


For several days after this 
c(!remony, the. women and girls 
go in procession with the conse- 
eratod kulrt from house- to house, 
begging for gifts of rice or cosh 
to collect funds for performing the 
contemplatcid jmja in a bttfitting 
manner. As the protjcssion enters 
eatjh house in the village the lady 
of the liouse spreads out an asan 
or c-eremonial seat of cloth in her 
(wurtyard. 

After tho kuh., with the sacred 
pot on it, has been ‘pi*^c**-d^ on this 
asan, (hence the name of the 
dance : ‘pot-plaeing’ dance,) the 
'' processionists perform dances around 
it to the accompaniment of the 
dkak or drum played by a man 
of the *Iiishi’ caste (one of the 
depressed classes whose profession 
it is to play on the dram). Thus 
tlw processionists dance in each 
house by turn in several villages 
in the neighibtMritoed for three, 

Jflve or seven days as the case may be, ate 
which they man;h to the shrine of the (jroddt^ss 
f to offer the promised 

Although performed in connection with a 
religious ceremony, the dances are not mwely 
ritualistic in (diaracter. Many of the dances are 
undoubtedly of ritualistic e«^n. But to these 
have been added other dtelces which give 
sim}de and q>outauecue edrfH^stou to the joy 
of life, Scune of them fnmkly pn^s to give 
mimetic r^oweiaiitation of scenes and incidents 


Btiok in hand the wife of Nanda runs after him $ 
But up jumps Krishna to the Kadamba tree.; 
Lightly be trips it from leaf to leaf ; , 

l^ds he not on the branches. 

• 

While Nandarani from beneath the tree 
beats her forehead. 

“Alight, idigbt. my dariing, I’ll pluck the 
flowou for thee. 

Ji the brandi bnsaks thou wilt Mi 
and rain two famiHes.” 
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‘ ‘Ho me not O mother, tie me not 
vV Bo tight again, 

When thou tieat me my chest well-nigh breaks. 
Tomorrow morn to my 

mama?8 (maternal uncle) house THl go ; ' 
Myself I’U sell and pay for thy butter.” 


2 

The owl (lancetb, the she-owl dancetb, 

The owl’s mother too doth dance ; 

Auspicious yells rise from all four sides, 
ilut in the middle there is none. 

Leave my seat, 0 mother, go thou to other place ; 
What more shall I say, mother I I beseech thee 
In the name of thy Siva.* 



Dance in Pairs 



On receiving inforniution about 
those dunces, the jiresent writer 

i )er 80 nally visited the village, and 
)rought a party of girls from 
there (sevord of them wei’c. 
ticcortipanied by their guardians) 
to domonstrato tin; dances at thi^ 
Folk Dance Festival which was 
organized by him in Oidalaun 
Park, Calcutta, in April 19;12. 
All who witne8se<l thess^ dances 
were doejdy Impresswl by their 
aesthetic value, virile ami 
sjiontiimious chanict(w and, abov*' 
all, by the. spiritual expressiveness 
with which they wore performed. 

Mr, O. C. (langoly, the well- 
known aril critic who was among 
those i)resent., wrote suliseciuently 
in a letter as follows in es)nnection 
with thos(i dances: 


Anjah Dance 

The dancing is j»erforme<l in a ring formation, 
tlm dancers moving slowly from left to right as 
the dance proofs. There is a variety of 
movements from the waist upwards, particularly 
of th^ hands and arms but iu most of the 
dances the step is a combination of slide and 
shuffle and the foot is not taken off the ground. 
The toes and the heels are joined together 
alternately in the process of slide and shuffle. 
In the salutation dance, a half step forward is 
tak(Mi with each foot, while the forehead is 
simultaneously touched with the corresponding 
hand and the other knee is slightly bent The 
foot then returns to its original position and the 
movement is repeated with the other foot and 
the other hand. The movements are active and 
vigoious and the dancing is of a disrinctly virile 
character.* 


* This would appear to be an incaatation prayer 
addressed to Sitala, the Goddess of smallpra, to 
leave the body of the worshipper and thu$ rid him 
of smallpox. 


“Tt was not dilhcult to realize 
their innate grace and thdr spiritual 
expressiveness. We are really 
indebted to you for revealing to us a phase of the 
cultural life of Bmgal of which we had not the 
slightest ides, before yon discovered them.” 


Apart frein their high aesthetic charm these 
dances possess p'eat value as forms of physical 
exemse for girls and women. Dr. Kamesh 
Chandra Ray, a noted medical man of Calcutta 
who witnessed the dances, wrote subsequently 
about them as follows ; 


'Tt was a treat and a piece of valoaUe 
education to me to see young girls going through 
a variety of difficult bodily exercises to the 
beating of dhole and in the fulfilment of their 
ritual dances. The poetry, the soul-stirriag music, 
the aesthetic tmauty and the purity 6t these 
dances were indeed sublime. 1 bum to see these 
ritual dances revived and extensivriy and 
ooE^ulsorily introdaotd into every girls’ sohoid 
in Bengal.*. 

...“The young and thf did will find in them a 
veiled form of exerileht fi^yfioal oiiltoi».”t 

-ir 


Usaeher'e 


SaUBiTBu 
mol. May 


i “Folk Donees” 


3iaeik&’M^ Jhrnnal, July 1932. 




BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OB MALARIA IN THE RURAL 
AREAS OF LOWER BENGAL 

By KAl BAHADUR Db. G. C. CHArrEIUI, m. k h. i. (T^)m)ON) 


A scheme for the e-ontrol of mahiria for sparsely 
po|)ulhte«l runil arcsas to be successful, must 
satisfy two coiulitrons: (1) it must be based 
on scionw ; niul (2) flie cost of the scheme must suit 
the budget of the pooi)le of the locality. A 
inalariolopist employed by the Stah\ whose strength 
lies in his suiJcrior laboratory method^ cjivisages 
the former but not the latter. So his .scheme, 
being one-sided, ends in failure, and his advice 
U) rural iin'as is one of despair.* He advises them 
bi wait till they become urbanized, when they 
can afford to have a public hesdlb organization 
to fight malaria, which means waiting till 

the destruction of the area takes plac('. 


(^n ac<xtunt of this limitation and not knowing 
the condition of the rural areas, he is not in a 
position to give them advice by the light of the 
knowledge he iwsa<>sses, or to tak<‘ full advantages 
of natural larvioales in the shajK! of countless 



Aml*Vpharjrngodp«^moia 

• lA Colonel Binton, the Director of Malaria 
Survey of India, wntes in a note on the proposal for 
a mass treatment experiment to reduce the malarial 
mcidence in rural area of Bengal : “I thinly it is 
generally accepted that, m our present state of 
knowhtd^, the widespread apjdlcation of anti-mosquito 
measures for tim control of malaria iu nu«l iweas in 
India is not an economically practical propositum.” 


Barbus ticto 

larvivoroiiH fish nresimt in water courses of the 
rural areas of Bengal, for which no expenditure 
has to be incun-cd and in carrying out which 
employment of a laboratory man to distingui.sh A 
can-ier mosquito from a non-carrier will uq|i have 
to bo requisitioned. In devouring the l^te 
of mosijjuitoes, the fish makes no such 'Invidbus 
distinction. 

Lower Bengal is fitly termed the “land 
of rivers”; there is hardly a village in this 
provinai which is not connected in some way 
or other with some of the ramifications of 
tliese rivers or branches of the tidri creeks 
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coming from below into which these rivers 
empty, cither by their b(‘ing situated actually on 
their banks or raining within the spill areas 
of those channels. 

This method of prevention of malaria possesses 
this advantage over other methwls that it 
can be carrieil out at no cost whatsoever by 
the villagers tliemselves anywhere in the rural areas 
of the province. For this reason, it is necessary to 
know how nature is actually carrying it out, even 
now, in large tracts of Bengal which are being 
kept free from ihaliaria without die people know¬ 
ing it. Recently, this method of prevention of 
mdarla has b^ given great importance by 
ni^ariologists in bt^r parts of the world and is 
being practased extensively in America and Italy, 
being given f^foteiice over the older anti-larvai 
methods 'by chtmifcals. 



Rasbora daiiiconius 


The biological method of controlling pests 
other than inahiria is not altogether unknown 
to science. It is gnvlually coming more ami 
more to the forefront, as scientific men are 
gradually coming to know more ami more of the 
srarets of nature in this line. 

Broi/KHOAL CONTROIi OP PkSTS OTHKR 
THAN Malaria 

In the Fiji Islands, the cocoauiit palm is one of 
the most important of vegetables. Towards the 
end .of the last century, cocoanut jilantations of 
Viti Ijovh, one of the two large islands of thif 
Fiji group, liegan to fail. It was found to 
be eausi^d by a little purple moth whose cater- 
pillu^ devourwl the leaves. It spread to 
neighbouring islands, destroying plantations 
(in 1923). The planters got alarmed and offered 
a prize of’fl5(MlO for the discovery of a. remedy. 
An entomologist found in Malaya a fly which is 
tlie enemy of this moth. In 32,IKK) flies 

were brought to this place. Three yoai's after, the 
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moth became rare and so the industry was 
been savinl from destruction. 

Supar-cane bon^r caused immense «lamape to 
(trops in Hawaii in the early years of this cemtury. 
Muir found a jmrasite in Ambonla n(jar New 
Guiiu'iu The pest has since been controlled by 
its introduction. 

Prickly pear was a Pest in Australiti. In 
liliitK caterpillars of the moth Oxeto-blnMiH, found 
in Texas in America, were discoycre<l to make 
tunnels through the pkatit. With its aid as well 
as of similar other iasisets the unpleasant 
vegetable has been controBed. 

The cabbage worm {Pontm mofd) is combatc<l 
by an Ichneujnon fly (Apantele^fflotn^atm) which 
has bwn imported from England to America, to 
fight the pest sucxiessfully. 

Introduction of the lady bird, a be«|tlc of the 
family of Coccinillidas has been maxle, in America 
for the control of scale inswts. The control of 
the brown tail and gypsy moths in New England 
has been effected by the introduction from. Eurcjpe 
of the parasite of these moths. 

Control of Malaria ky Fisu tN 

THIS CoiTNTBY 

Control of malaria in the rui^l areas of this 
country by fish does not require any training 
nor expert knowledge and , is much cheaper 
than control by chemicals (oiling or Paris 
greeningl. The effect , is also , much more lasting 
than that of clmmicals whicji.^ hnve , to be renewed. 

Three species of laryioidal fish indigenous 
to our country are very common all over our 
water courses and can multiply in enormous 
numbers, if given a bhance. Want of an 
indigenous la^imdal fish cannot be held as 
an excuse lor not usin^ fish instead of chemicals 
for control of malarm here. Then comes the 
query, if we have got »here tihe right type of 


hirvicidal fish, and if they have the power of 
multiplying in .such enormous numbers as has 
been crt'dinnl to them, then why is hert! so much 
mahiriu and why arc thcs(i not controlling the 
moscpiito ]>opulatioii. In ixqily it is necessary to 
state that they arc controlling wherever and when- 
(iver tliey get a chance ; they do not do it however 
when they are not given a chancf\ 



Triehogastei* fuciattts 


In Italy is found a species of Anopttdeii 
(v4. mmulipmnvi), which breeds in the running water 
of the rivers. In Assam also is found a species of 
anopheles (A. minimm) with similar habits. This is 
found in the running water of the' hill streams. It 
appears also that there is no indigenous larviddal 
fish in those places. These have created special 
difficulty of malaria control in those countries. But 
all tlie species of anopheles found in BengA breed 
in stagnant pools, none being breeders in running 
water. Besides, we have got any number of 
larvivorous fish here, so lliat when tmeae larvae gd: 
into the current of the rivers by chance, tfcey are 
destroyed . quickly by the fish present in 


r\C\ 
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them. The instances whicli have come to the 
writer’s knowledge given below : 

(1) An observation station was niade at 
a vill^e named Sukchur, 8 miles nortli of Cidcutta 
situate<l on the eastern bank of the Hooghly. 
A thin-ineahed net was fixed up in the river bed, 
for three months during the rainy season for 
thret* years betwwn 1929 and 19B2. 

This type of double net is used ordinarily by 
fishermen for catching carp fish spawn. All the 
suspended solid nmtter brought down by the 
current of the river is caught within this net. 
The contents of the circular net are emptied 
every six hours throu^out 24 hours into an 
eaifiben yeasel and all uie living contents of the 
otirtiieu vessel are examined In an improvised 


Saccobranchus fossilis 

•faf^ 

laboratory situated in tlm village. Then the 
contents are sorted and taken to the Zoological 
Laboratory of the Calcutta University where they 
are examined systematically by ' 8])ecialis!te! in 
different subjects of zoology. This observation 
has been carried on successively for three jears. 
Yet on not a sii^le occasi<»i have the of 

mosquitoes been Ipund, not even an egg «lf any 
insect except tbat'of caddisfly. Needless to mmition, 
along with these were found numerous fries of 
carps, nofsuUt, bele and other fish as well as 
millions of dapiuie and cyclops. A similar observa¬ 
tion ftetion was established on the pontoon off the 
BotanfW Gardens, 8hibpiir, for one year, witii 
similar results, A bettjjr t^t could not have been 
devised for showing that the river water is k^t free 
from mosquito larvre by »fish. 
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Op'hiocephalus marulius (young) 




ware vessels of the dealers of wirn 
containing water collected from the (£mi wiSE 
livers which aw-t branches of the Padma large 

num^r of bi^et es and sometiines mSs S 
found but never larvie of mosquitoes. ^ 


Ophiocfphalu^ p«i«etttus ^ 

(li) A tank, the area of which is about 1/2 an 
iM-n) was dehydrated winpletely and re-excavate*!. A 
heavy downpom- hlhui up the tank to a depth 
f I*' Within a week, the surraee 
of the tank b^me ^verejl up with countless 
larvie of anopheles. Kerosiue was used for 
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Notopterut notopteruj 



Notopterus kftpir*t 


■'v'\ 

<le8tr^)ymg them ; though their number diminished, 
yet . were not completely elimmatwl. 
Frife of carps were put into the tank*—the size 
of tlw* fries being no bigger than the larv®. 
By the end of the week, no larva was found 
by most careful examination. This was repeated 
next year in another tank with siraite results. 

(4) Four excav^ions were ma4o p ?• 

3 ft. square and 3 ft. deep, in the *te^ning _ot 
the nuny season. AU teese b^me Med with 
Tti.vmdclv observations were 


wle for filling mosquito larv® ;as JweU as 
pepods by ^ppmg an entomologies into 
am^ In all of ^em larv® of anoph^ 

up to the time these excavations became 

m np. 
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“Knumeration ok the 8t’e<me8 ok Fish 
TO HE Found in Benoal 

Next point is the species of fish to which 
we will give preference for the control of malaria. 
Before, doing so, however, I will give a list of the 
known la^icidal fish. Of these the top-feeders 
will be given preference, such as (i) HaplochUus, 
(ii) Barbus, (iii) Amhlypharyngrtdon, (iv) Chela, (t) 
Esomm, {vi) Rasbora, (m)' Fries of Carps. 

Triehogaster anil Ophmfthnlus punctatus, 
siriatus, marulim and (favhm arc not top-feeclers, 
yet.they are efficient larvicido.s. 


year in the confiinefl water of tanks and m do not 
require renewal. These are pre-eminmitly surface 
feeders. 

(2) Amhhff}harynpodm (Maurala). These are 
pre-emincnlly top-feeders and breed in the confined 
water of ponds and tanks in enormous numlrars 
during the rainj season. The maurala does 
not bre^ at all m old neglected tanka, bottoms 
of which are full of decomposing vegetable 
debris, 

(3) Barbus (Barbus sophore and Barbus tieto). 
For breeding them the tanks must be connected 



The sp^ies of estuarine fisli, some of which 
1 ^ available for control of mosquito, are the 
following 

I earsula). 2. Bhetki (Lates 

<Mer). Fries of the latter enter spill areas of 
tidal channels in enormous numbers and destroy 
the larvae of mosquitoes, 

(1) I^plaehUm — (a) HaphiAitim uiekustigma, 
(b) Prinduxe parwkax. They breed thwiighout the 


by a drain ^ with a kige open expanse of 
water. The fish migrate there for spawning and 
come back in enormous numbers to* the tiuih% 
filling not only these but ^soall roadside draiits, 
if tliey can get access to them. 

(4) Htifiiora (Rmbimt (bmiwrdm mAEsamw 
danrims) has got similar habite as the Bb»^. 
These fish frequent rice fidlds and keep 
free from mosi^^ larvae. 
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, (ijhfUi p}mIo, Cfwta Imnila) have to the control of malaria in Bengal villag(!B, 

naoiis similar to Ihrhm, specially under condHiwa in which eari> culture 

, (d) irwhoffafitfr {IchaliM) faMciatiiit—^ perch is carried on by the people in this country. 

IS a deep water fe-fler but comes up to the For getting the best result out of carp 
surfa^ frequently to feed upon any lam to bif culture, owners of tanks rooxcavate Ibem every 
found there. Thest* breeii in bUs mi marshy ' eighth or tenth year, (i) to get rid of the 
land, ^ <uso in tanks. These nsn stand trans- pi^aclous fish {WaMgo tatu. Notopterus or 
portation v(jry well Ophkephalus) which accidentally get entrance 



(7) .Ophiawhaiid/JK. As all the specnes of the 
family me predacious, it is not desirable to stock 
tanks with these in spite of the fact that in their fry 
staga they are extremely^ larvicidaL Of these 
Ophi/'ephalm striatm (lata) is the least harmful. 

The next fish which conies for consideration 
for (iontrol of malaria in this country is not one 
siMjcies but a whole family. (Vl>riuidn; or the Carp 


into the tanks anti make short work of the carps 
by making meals of them, and (ii) for getting rid 
of the accumulation of organic debris at the bottom 
of tlie tank which by producing acid reaction 
jirevents their growth as well as that of the 
associateil harmless larvicide muurala. 

This is one way the carjis are helping in tln^ 
control of malaria. Another way in which tiiey are 



family containing several species (1) Lc^eo roMta ; 
{‘i) (intln aMla ; dfrhtna mriwda ; (4^ Ijobeo 
(itUmHH ; (5) Oirrhinn rebn. Thost* five are 

well-known .species of the t«rp. All of them play 
a very impoitaiit role in mosquito control, nay, 
the most important i-ole iq comparison with all other 
species to in' found, in this country ; they are pre- 
embiedtly top the feeders and contribute materially 


domg it and that on much more extensive scale, 
is as follows :~Carps do not breed in the confined 
water of tanks, like the BapUtddJm or Ophvnphahts 
nor do they breed, like the ftiriwis, by sojourning 
at a short distance in . water, courses 

like the fnhi notir teulite. tltey travel a great 
distance up the tori'ential bill streams, where the 
adult female weighing a maimd or so, lets out 
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tho ova, which ar« fortilizwl by the milt let out 
at or about Iho same time, by th(‘ male adult 
which tuicompanies it. This occurs only at the 
advent of the niiny swison. Four or five days 
after fertilization the fries eome out of the ova. 
They travel down with the current to the fivers 
in the plains. These fries ])ass in countless 
numbers with the spill water of the rivers spread- 
injj out all over tne country into the endless 
(!oll«‘,tions of water, big or small, present in the 
plains of Bengal. These countless hungry mouths 
feA*d upon the larva? of insects including 
mos(iuitoes, irrespective of species, along with 
small cnistaceans. As this occurs each year during 
the flood season on an extensive scale throughout 


the country, this attempt of natme to control 
malaria on a colossal scale, which man cannot 
emulate, would have kept the province entirely 
free from malaria, had it not been for human 
t interference. It dH in the past before the railway 
bunds and embankments were mode. It is doing 
so even now in places where this spill has not 
been restricted by embankments. 

Now before we conclude, it is desirable that 
we should give hero instances where control of 
mosquito and so, of malaria has been acinally 
designed and carried into effect in this country. 


1 . In 1012, Clolonel 11. B. S, Sewell and Dr. B. L, 
(ihaudhnri conducte«l observations on fi.«ih near 
(Calcutta in a stream that became partially dry 
in summer but was swollen during tln« rains. It 
was foun<i th»d, at the beginning of May, there 
were rnmiy larvic which by the middle of the 
month had practically disappeared (soncurrently with 
the appwirance of numerous small fish, chiefly 
Barbm stiffma. ( -li sopfurre) 

2 . In' a reimrt piiblished in 1917, . H. C. 
Wilson, Piscicultural Expert to the tiovfefnment 
of Ma«lras, described the utility of fish as krvkldes 
for swamps, stoim be<l.s, ponds, wells and other 
mosquito-infe(‘te(l anais. Even in the foulest of 
ill-kept watt?r they do a certain amount of good 

and a careful observation will 
often see them (the fish) searching 
the weed and the debris iot larvie 
and seldom unsucieessfully. So 
he says, it is most unwise to put 
oil and cresol where fish exists, 
as they destroy not qnly fries 
of fish but tdsu all sinall under¬ 
water life. Besides, action of oil 
is only of a temporary nature 
and, if not ragidarly repeated, 
ponds, ettJ, sro treated becomes 
doubly daiiigerous mosquito- 
brcfiding grounds Frttea a piscicul- 
tural point of view the inttoduction 
of imisonous substances into water 
where fish can be used should Iw 
strictly prohibited. 

:i. In a report on malaria on the Sara 
Bridge works published in 1913'. R. B. 
Khambhata, now Dinsetor of Public Health, ^stated 
that he found in the villages large number of 
swamps ovei^rown with weeds which wele breed¬ 
ing A. fitUginosm but the six tanks used for caim 
culture wore free, from larvte. 

He i^«tied further fltat when a tank a 
borroW-pit was fi»rly deep \^ith ste^^ly cut ed^, 
with no mss or we^ growing and ^h awim rmp g 
in it, no ^a^v^e ©f any specie were found. 



Mugil carsula 





4. Wil0O3fr3totley aoheme of overflow irri¬ 
gation for, prevention of malaria ;—It i« evident 
%at twining tibe flood water of the rivers 
to spread over the land, which is the ahn of the 
scheme will have the eflect. of distributing 
the nutnerous fries of fish which breed in the 
flood eeasw in the rivers, into the numerous 
hollows^ ponds and 6tfr to be found in this 
d el t rfe wad, end the will prevent midaria by 
(xmfrtflling mosquito breeding. 

5 . Lastly, Mie Central Anti-Malaria Society 
wlu<^ Is instrumental in creating numerous vilkge 
anti-mahuria societies throughout the province 
has consistently preaching, to these societies, 
sm<» its inceptic^, that to cmy out their work of 
prevention of malaria of titoir * respecitive villaget^. 
they should drain away or fill all unnec^si^* 

of water and kerosine those which 
;v cannot'H ;dealt in these ways; but ail large 
V *;.eolledtibite-water which cannot be drmnw 
' 'davay at^ eWsentMdly necessary for their liv^h 
; |i>od, as etOi should for tiie 

r^%ifrol of iiiKifititijs be stocked with the right type 
^fiifh, adf# i^astng tiieir edges and cnnface of 


greened on any account Following thes«* 
instructions many ville^e societies have suct^eeded 
in solving tlieir malaria problem. 

So, basing on the above described facte, one 
can easily formulate a policy for the effective (wntrol 
of malaria for tiie mral areas of Bengal, at a cost 
within the reach of the most poverty-stricken rural 
areas, firstly, by making the water ifourses of the 
place, if it be within tidal reach, accessible to the 
countless varieties of larvicidal fish to be found 
in the estuaries, secondly, if it be situated within 

3 ill areas of the rivers which reach tiie delta from 
. sides _ of the province except the south, for 
their exit, into the sea btdow, by making the water 
courses Of tie place aioessible to tiie milUons of 
fries of fish breeding in the Waters of tiiese 
rivers. Their breeding season cobciding With the 
flood season of tiie rivora it is the ^ctebst thing in 
the world to do so by allowing tite spill to ^read 
without any restriction over the flat land of the 
%Ua. At this sepioti of tito year tite province 
used to becoiito ime* afleet of water befcae (he 
restrictions in (he of bunds and buway 

Unes ^oame to be Thirdly, for those .big 

,<ntlAndAti.tt /if wwfakK Wthteh.MnnnA no nnnnM>fa3itt in' 
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this way on account of their situation^ encourage- on account of which there is a brisk business 
ment may be given to the stocking of these for sale of fries prevalent throughout tlie province, 
with fries of carp which the inhabitants bf the by a reduction of the railway freight elmrge. 
country are in the nabit of doing from old times 


THE WOOD NYMPH 

By SITA DEVr 


A TUL’S father had high ambitions for his 
son. But unfortunately the son did not 
. share them. He stuck fast in the 
mud of the Intermediate, from which neither 
his mother’s reproaches nor the tutors engaged 
by his father were able to remove him. 

Atul did not look at all sorry about this. 
He ate and drank and went about merrily with 
a borrowefl camera. He took photographs of all 
his friends and relatives and soon became an 
expert hand at it His friends^ praised him, his 
own people ceased to abuse him, and he even 
won some first prizes in magazine photo 
conipetitions. Atul’s joy knew no bounds. 

His younger brother and sister always sided 
with him because they liked very much new 
photographs of themselves every other day. 
Atul needed money now and then for new plates, 
printing papers, etc. These his able lieutenants 
always managed to secure from his mother on 
one pretext or another. 

But his father remained adamant to the last. 
The artistic telenfa of his son, far from mollifying 
him, enraged him more and more. Old Kajani 
Babu let himself go one day an<l the strength of 
his languam was such that Atul left his home, 
struck to me heart. 

First he took shelter in the mess of one of his 
friends. They fed him and praised him and 
made much of him for the first few days. Then 
suddenly tljeir ardour be^ii to cool down. They 
began to hint at the desirability of Atul’s finding 
some kind of an employment. 

“Where can I get a job ?” asked Atul, rather 
offended. 

Sis friends answered that he might try his 
luck at offices, courts, schools and colleges, in 
short, everywhere. They even volunteered to 
help him in looking for it 

But Atul was hardly qualified for fitting any 
useful post So jobs did not come rushing round 
him. He was in imminent danger of losing his 
prestige amongst his friends, when suddmily his 
moffier appeared . weeping and took him away 
forcibly with her. His Other’s reception of him 
was not very coixlial He neither s^ike to Atul, 
nor look^ at him. But he held his tonira«L whidi 
was as much as Atul dared to expect him. 

83-7 


But homo was no longer the abode of peace 
and happiness for him. He eould not forget liis 
father’s words. Even the fine (li.shes his mother 
prepan’id no longer tasted the same. He really 
began to look out for a job. But it was no 

eiisy thing to find one in the city of (!alcuttiu 
He was nearly in <lespair, when his youngest 

wster Bina made a brilliant suggestion. 

“But why don’t you charge something for the 
pictures you take V” she asked. “Yop can earn 
something that way. Why do you do, it all 

gratis : ' . •' • 

Tlie girl was right, thought Atul. But how 
could he become a prufessionm all of a sadden ? 
He would want a room, and all the parapHemalia 
for that. He hud oidy a camera and that too 
a borrowed one. • . < . 

There was a photographic . stuclio very 
near to his own house. It was owned, by n 
Bengali, though he htui given the shop an 
Englisli name in the vain hojie tliat it might 
draw more customers. Atul pnisented himself 
to the manager. 

After a good deal of talk he was engaged as 
a photographer on a sniidl pay. Atul returned 
home content. Ho would not have now to ask 
his mother for every trifling exiiense. Even that 
was something. Atufs father struck his foreh^d 
in bitter despair. So Uiat was the en«l to which 
his sou hatl come! The son about whom he 
hod cherished such fond hopes. But he did not 
say anything to Atul. 

There were two otlier young men working in 
the shop. Atul soon found that he was no 
favourite of theirs. Atul knew bis business 
much better than they did and this had made 
them rather sore. They took very good care to 
keep Atul in his place. These two young men 
served all tlie customers that came to the studio 
and sent out Atul on all the odd jobs that 
presented themselves. He had to go out fe* 
photographing dead people and for sydi like 
plea^t works. He felt very bitter about 
Wt be stuck to his job. 

One fine morning Just as Atul enter^ the 
studio, he heard ^at the chief phqtogTwher 
Gaurlpati was laid up wiih fever and woud net 
come, The second man Shailen was busy 
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attending to the cnstomors. He ordered Atul to 
get some prints ready, which was due on that 
date. 

Atul’s face turned as dark as the ‘dark’ room 
he enter^, ritill ho must do as he was told, 
he began his worL If he had a bit of money, even 
‘two hundre<i rupees, he would have kicked at this 
job and set up on his own. But ala^ he was 
not only itenniless but also in debt He could 
no longer usk help of his parents even. 

Suddenly the manager sent for him. Atul 
came out blinking his eyes and asked, “Why do 
you want me, sir V” 

The manager pointed to a gentleman and 
said, “You must go with him—” 

“But sir,” interrupted Atul, “the prints would 
be ^iU.” 

The manager shook his heoil impatiently and 
said, “Let them be. Bhailen will look after 
them when he is free. This is more important 
You must go at once, he cannot wait” 

Atul had. to obey. He took up the camera 
and his bag and followed the gentlemaa out of 
the studio. So much hurry could denote only 
one thing, death. Nobody is ever in such a 
hurry to get living persons photographed. They 
could wait Atul felt tempted to ask, “Who is 
dead, sir ?” But he forbore, fearing to give 
offence. 

As they came out on the road, the gentleman 
asked. “Would the tram suit you ?” 

“How far is it ?” asked AtuL ‘Tt is rather 
far off,” said the gentleman. “We have got to go 
up to Barahnagar.” 

Atul’s temper turned even more sour. “Then 
sir, you must hire a carriage” he said. “I cannot 
carry this load all that way.*’ 

A taxi rolled up to them at once. Atul 
arranged himself comfortably in it. Even a taxi 
would take an hour to reach Iheir destination. 
Ho might even indulge in a short nap. 

But the dust, the smoke and the terrible 
smell, nearly choked him.^ He was cursing his 
hard luck, when suddenly they emerged into open 
fields, and a gust of fresh'sweet air smote on his mce. 
He turned to his companion, trying to smooth his 
hair with both hands and askw, “Are we nearly 
there ?” 

“Yes,” answered «lhe gentleman and shouted 
to the driver to stop. They were really there. 

It was qmte a big garden house. The people 
must be rich, thought Atul, otherwise they would 
never come all this way in a taxi. A servant 
ran up to them and relieved Atul of his load. 
“This way,” said the gentleman to Atul. 

Atul followed him into a big and woUt 
furnished drawing-room. There was a fair-siwd 
lawn i|t front, and a well laid out garden. There 
was even a tennis court. The people had taste 
to;^ it seemed. The house was full of people, but 
ey«fybo(^ was talking and laughiz^ and running 
abci^t It did not look one single l»t like a bouse 
of mourning. 


The gentleman who had brought Atul had 
gone upstairs. He came down after a few 
minutes and said, “They all want the picture to 
be taken in the garden. Do you think there is 
too strong a light ?" 

“Not at all,” said Atul. “It is quite all right 
Tell me where you want it taken, and I shall 
fix my camera there.” 

A small black hillock stood in one corner 
of the ganlen. A silvery stream of water gushed 
out of it and lost itself amongst the dense bush of 
ferns that surrounded it It was a pretty tand a 
picturesque place. 

Atul was nearly certain now that he would 
not have to photograph a dead body. This 
beautiful spot would surely not be chosen for 
such a tragic affair. His temper, too, had cooled 
down a bit by this time. He finished arranging 
his things and waited. A few persons were seen 
approaching him. There were two men and three 
girls. The youngest was the prettiest and by far 
the best dressed. Atul felt himself compensated 
for all his troubles. There were still pretty faces 
left in Bengal then I 

The girl was probably sixteen or seventeen. She 
had a beautiful figure and a dazzling complexion. 
But what first struck the eye of the beholder, was 
her amazing wealth of hair. Atul had never 
seen such hair outside advertisements for hair 
oik. The dark wavy mass looked like nionsoon 
clouds that cover the sky in July. When the 

S irl turn^ her back, she was completely hidden 
y her hair. 

She was* dressed in a green mri that had 
red borders and little red blossoms worked on 
the ground. Atul was glad to see that she 
wore very few ornaments. A long garland of 
flowers was thrown round her beautiful neck. 
On her wrists too there were ornaments of flowers. 

A lady was leading the girl forward, she 
made her sit down on one of the boulders. 
Then she collected a big bunch of flowers and 
ferns and held it out to her, saying, “Hold it 
loosely, not as if you are holding a stick.” 
Next she put in a tew fern leaves and flowers 
in the mass of her wavy black hair, then stood 
back regarding her work. She st^emed satisfied. 

“Lome,” said the gentleman to Atul, “do you 
wish anything changea ?” 

Atul did not want to change anything and 
began his work. He had to take three photo¬ 
graphs from three sides. Then the girl’s 
companions took her away. 

when he returned to the drawing-room, he 
was batted In perspiration. ‘Tt is terribly hot, 
isn't it ?” asked me gentleman of Atul. “Shall 
I order a glass of lemonade and ice for ^ou ?” 

“If you please,” said Atul, triping his brows. 
He was too preoccupied to be polite. The 
gentleman ordered a Servant to fetch the lemo 
node. It arrived ve^ soon and Atul drank it 
greedily. “May I ^ now,” he asked (he master 
of the house. 
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^ “How can you go in this terrible heat ?” he 
said. “If you wait a bit, our car c-an take you 
straight to your studio. It will be here within 
a few minutes.” 

Atul’s temper was quite calm and unruffled 
now. “If you will be so kind,” he said. “You 
need not take me the whole way, you can drop 
me at Shambazar, I shall take the tram fiom 
there.” 

The car arrived, |u8t as he finished speaking. 
Atul got ‘ inside with his camera. As the car 
started, he looked up expectantly towards the 
balcony of the first floor, but he saw no one 
there. 

When lie arrived at the studio, he found the 
manager alone there, Shallen had already gone 
out for his lunch. 

“Then I am off,” he said, as soon as he saw 
Atul. “You can go for your lunch when Shailen 
returns.” He did not wait for Atul’s reply but 
marehed out at once. But when he h«l gone a 
few steps, he came back again and said, ‘These 
pictures will have to be delivered very soon, you 
know. They are going away. So begin work 
as soon as you can.” He went out a^in. 

Atul felt his anger rising again. What a 
place this world was! Work, work, work. He 
too was flesh and blood and needed rest and 
foml. But everybody seemed to have foi^otten 
it. But what was the use of sitting idle ? He 
might ,18 well work. 

When he had finishc<l developing the plates, 
he held them aslant, and looked at them. Very 
fine, very fine indeed! They seemed more 
b^utiful than the handiwork of a painter. Atul 
himself had never done finer work. 

He was too engrossed to notice that Shailen 
had rame back. He started up hearing him 
speak. “You can go now,” Shailen was saying. 

Atul went for his meal, but returned almost 
at once. The manager too had returned by that 
time and was looking the plates over. Atul felt 
mad. He wanted to give him a slap and tear 
the Aings out of his hand. But it was the 
twentieth century, 8o_ he kept his wish to himself. 

“V^ fine,” said the manager. “But you 
must hurry on with the prints. Gauiipati is 
seriously ill, I don't think he will be able to 
turn up before a week They might send for 
the pictures tomoi-row. They want half a dozen 
of each. 

Atal began to work as quick as he could. 
He did not even go out for tea, as Shailen and 
the manager did. But he was guilty of a 
misdeed. He stole three of the prints, one from 
each ne^tive. Then he went home rather 
early on the plea of faflgue. 

He finished the pictures next day and wa^ 
ready to deliver them when a messenger called 
for them in evening. He gave &e best 
finish to the thtee prints he h fi j stolen and 
mount^ them on Ihe most expensive cardboard 
and hid them in the trunk in whkh.he k^t his 


clothing. He wrote the name “Wood Nymph” 
under each picture. 

Then days went on as before. Atul would 
often take flie pictures out when he was alone 
and gpzc raptly at them, but he never dared to 
entertain any hope even in his imagination. A 
man if he is fortunate might look at a nymph 
once, but he can never hope to ohbun her tor 
his very own. Still he had gone to Baralmagar 
once ^ain hoping against hope. But the 
garden house was empty, and the man in charge 
said thaii the family had gone off to Simla. 

Thus three years passed ofll Atul was getting 
better pay now. Poor Gauripati had never got 
well and Atul was senior photographer now. 
Shailen had left the studio in anger long ago. 

_ Atul was waiting for his tea one evening. 

His mother brought it, and sat down by him. 
“Jjook hero, my son,” he said, “I am getting old. 
Shall I look after the household for ever ?” 

“What con I do mother ?” answered Atul, 
pretending not to understand, “I cannot 
leave my work and come to help you in the 
kitchen, cjan I?” 

"Oh you are a baby and understand nothing,” 
said his mother in anger. “Don’t try to put me 
off. The Gangulis sent the match-maker again 
today.” 

“but I hear their girl is very ugly,” said 
Atul, rather irritated. 

“You boys are all very silly,” his mother 
said, “A Bengali girl cannot look like a fairy. 

She is tolerably good-looking, knows household * 
work very well, and they promise a good dowry.” 

“You only understand money and nothing 
else,” grumbled her son. “What is it good for, 
anyway?” 

‘Don’t you know yet?” answered his motlier, 
now quite angry. “But you need not be anxious. 

We won’t take and spend the money but keep { 
it for you. You can even give up your present ' 
job and set up on your own with it” 

Her last words struck Atul. He was really i 
tired of this slavery. But from what he had 
heanl, the girl was rather too ugly. ! 

He calira his sister Bina, “Have you seen 
that girl of the Gangulis?” • 

“Haven't I though,” said Bina. “She used to 
be in our school. When her father died, they 
did not send her any more.” 

‘Ts htar father dead?” asked Atul. ‘Then so 
much for the good dowry. I can tell you, they 
won’t give a pice.” 

“You core only for money,” said Bina. ‘Dut 
you need not be afraid, they will really pay. 

Her father may be dead but her unclff is alive 
and he is a very rich man and childless. He 
will do whatever is necessary. 

“is the girl very*** ugly?” asked Atul. “Not 
at all,” said Bum. “She is neither a oelestiifl 
nymph nor a monster. She is just an ordinatir 
Bengali girl.” Atul bad to remain satisSed vrini 
that 
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His parents saw that Atiil would not oppose 
the match very stronjfly now, so they rushed 
through the preparations and settled with the 
girl’s family ns quickly as they could. Atul was 
not enthusiastic and he did not want to see the 
bride. But still, with the help of Bina, he 
smued a photograph of the girl. He was really 
disappointed. Stall he consoled himself with the 
thought of the dowry. 

The wedding day arrived soon enough. Atul 
started, dressed^ gaily and to the accompaniment 
of festive music. When he reached the bride’s 
house, the fussy reception made even his heart 
glad. For these few hours at least, he was like 
a king, the centre of all these festivities. What 
was the bride thinking of now ? Her heart 
must be palpitating with mingled fear and joy. 
It was for Atul and for none else. The girl was 
dark, but lier heart was as beautiful Jis that of 
the most beautiful girl. Thus Atul reasoned 
with himself. But his heart failed to re.spond. 

He was called inside. The first part of the 
marriage ceremony is condueteil by the ladies, 
men folk, excepting tlie bridegroom are shut out. 
Atul entered this kingdom of women, all alone. 

He was made to stand on a painted and 
decorated wooden seat. Around him women 
movetl, talked and laughed, women old and 
young, pretty and plain. Where was the bride, 
he wondered. He would not see her before the 
“auspicious look” and she too would not see him. 
Had she ever seen him before ? P^aps, she 
'had, as she had been one of his sister’s fellow 
students. She must have seen him once or twice, 
when the school bus called for Bin a. 

The varan began. Bnt Atul’s heart gave 
a tremendous bound as he looked at the face of 
the woman, who was performing it. Sho could 
be none else than Ws longJost “Wood Nymph.” 
How did she come here? Why was she taking 
part in the ceremony? Was she, by any chance, 
related to the bride? The vermilion mark on 
J her forehead seeraefl to poor Atul like a streak 
of hell fire. Alas, what cruel fate had drawn 
her hither and at this juncture too? And she 
was taking a leading part in welcoming Atul, 
as the brideg/oom of another. She was sentencing 
him to life^ng exile from the paradise of his 
dreams. Perhaps he would henceforth lose even 
the right of worshipping her in his heart. 

But the Wood Nymph had lost all her 
girlish charm and joy, she had become grave 
and sedate. She was dressed in <50stly silk, 
diamonds and sapphires, still she seemed but a 
figure of marble. One could not love her, one 
could only admire from a distance. 

The ladiaB’ wremoay was finished. Ho looked 
at % bride, but scarcely saw her. His heart 
waaburuiBg, the “auspicious look” had to be 
looked at the most inauspicious moment of his 
life. 

,^t Ito was mamed ofi duly and truly. 
Nothing hai^iened to hinder the wedding. The 


bride’s parly was all attention to the guests and 
they paid the dowry promptly to the last pie. 
The bride’s _ uncle wiu? politeness personif^. 
Atul’s relatives ^g his praises with one 
accord. Such a big and rich man, yet how 
gentle and polite I Only Atul hated him with 
all his heart, hated his big fat body, his dark 
bloated face and his accursed wealth. How 
ugly! The whole family was ugly. They had 
captured poor Atul with the snare of their 
wealth. He forgot for the time being that he 
himself had been mightily attracted by the thought 
of that wealth. 

The wedding ceremony was finished and the 
newly married pair was led into the bridal 
chamber. But Atul pretended to be unwell and 
remained silent with nis face turned to the wall 

Next day Atul retomed home with the bride. 
Atul’s dark, frowning face struck a note of 
discord, in the gay and festive music that ran 
through the house. “The fool does not like his 
wife, because she is plain,” said his father in 
anger. “These idiots only understand physical 
charm and nothing else.” 

Atul’s mother spoke up for her son. “He is 
young after all and everybody is madly in love 
with beauty at that age. Don’t you remember 
your own youth ? You never ceased to taunt 
me with my plainness, even when 1 had borne- 
five children. These things pass away with time.” 

The old man found himself in a tight comer 
and retreated. 

Bina called her brother aside and asked 
“Don’t you like your bride ?” 

“Would yon like her, if you were in my 
place ?” He returned angrily. 

“Certainly I would,” said Bina, quite as 
serious as an adult person, “if I saw that 
she was^ good and amiable. You are all silly 
and sentimental.” She flod before Atul could reply. 

On the third night after the marriage, Atul 
first spoke to his wife. The young Indies had 
left them alone very soon, as everybody had 
come to know that Atul’s bride had not found 
favour in his eyes. The bride was lying absolute¬ 
ly still, she scarcely seemed to breathe. Atul 
placed his hand on her shoulder and whispered 
“Are you a.sleep ?” 

^‘No” replied the bride shortly. Atul remaiued 
silent for a minute or two, then he asked again, 
“Can you tell me who was the lady, who did the 
varan ?” 

“She is my ounti,” replied the bride. Atul’s 
hand slipped off from the girl’s shouldw, as If 
paralysed. 

was the wife of that ugly, blcaterl creature. 
She was Atul’s aunt-in-law, a pwson to. he 
revered I 

After a while he aslted, “Is she your nnole’s. 
second wife ?” ; 

The girl looked hisrailght at Atul this 
and said, “No, she ia hki first wife. She looks 
young for her age,” 
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Atul was too amazed to speak. Then he sat 
up on the bed and asked, “How old is she ?” 

What a bridegroom, thought the poor bride. 
Even on this night, he could think of nothing 
else to talk about tiian her aunt! She got up 
and went and_ sat by the window, ^ saying, ‘Oh, 
she must be thirty-five at least, she is older than 
my mother.” 

“Has she got any children f” Atul asked. 

“No” replied his brid<^ and turned away her 
face, to hide a smile. 

Atul did not speak any more. The bride went 
back to her bed anfl soon fell asleep. Atul 
walked about restlessly, sleep did not visit his 
eyes that night 

The friends and relatives who had come for 
the wedding departed the next day. The 
children pf the house felt too tired after the 
turmoil of the last few days. They either fell 
asl(*ep or went out to spend the day elsewhen^. 

Atul saw that the bride was sitting alone. 


He came in with silent steps as he wanUnl to 
seti the end of tlie matter. Ho took out the three 

E ictures from his box and held them up before 
er, saying, “Do you know these ?” 

The girl looked up at him rather bewildered. 
“These are my aunt’s pictures,” she said, “how 
did they come into your possession ?” 

“I was the photographer who took these,” 
he said. “But have you over seen them before ? 
Where were they taken, and when ?” 

The girl nodded in as-sent. “My uncle was 
then in Mesopotamia,” she said, “and he had 
asked for a picture of her. So these were taken. 
Aunt had just then taken part in an amateur 
ladies’ play, as wood nymph. Everybody said 
she looked wonderful. So she dre.ssed up like 
that again to be photographed.” 

Atul went out. IJjider cover of the shades of 
evening ho went to the Chandpal Ghat, and 
throw the photographs into the water of the 
Ganges. The Wood Nymph was gone. 


ASIAN CULTURAL RAPPROCHEMENT 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


I The subjoined paragraphs were written by the 
Poof, on December 2, 1932, with reference to a 
resolution passed by the Hindu Mahasabha last year.] 

I N the great age of India's cultural self- 
expression, the iridescence of her 
spirit not only touched with a glorious 
fulness every aspect of her national 
life, but shed its lustre on her neighbouring 
civilizations, uniting them with her in a 
common awakening of consciousness. Diverse 
alien lands, with widely varying traditions 
and cultures, shared her realizations, ofFering 
in return their own highest gifts of wisdom 
and inspiration. A living commerce of ideas 
was thus established between India and her 
'f' contemporaneous civilizations, extending far 
and wide the zone of her influence in the 
arts, and the sciences, and philosophy, and 
laying the foundation of a great federation 
of cultures in which Asia found the supreme 
manifestation of her humanity. 

Records of that great age lie buried in 
sand, and ruins ; antique scripts and textual 
records testify through the depths of 
obscurity to the history of a mighty past. 
Scholars rescue fyom oblivion ouir heritoge, 
which we have maimed with pride, bat as 
yet have foiled in oar responsibility to 


deserve and to justify in a creative urge of 
cultural reassertion. 

Signs of a great renewal of Indfa's^ 
nationhood are, however, apparent tpday, 
emancipating our peoples from the age-lqng 
enslavement of superstition and sectarianism, 
bred by our cultural isolation and the gradual ^ 
impoverishment of our national resources. - 
The time has arrived for us now once more 
to vindicate India's cultural magnanimity 
which, breaking through the fetters of com- 
munalism and rejecting a narrow ideal of 
self-sufficiency, will once more make India 
dare to trust to her instinct of faith and 
fellowship and to harmonize her deepest 
truths of humanity with those of other 
peoples and nations in the light of the modem 
age. 

I welcome, therefore, the scheme proposed 
by the Hindu Mahasabha of holding % 
Conference in India where representatives 
from the different civilizations of Asiajcan 
meet to “revive the feeling of their |andar 
mental unity and mutual relatiouship.^ , I 
also support the idea of sending a omtural 
deputation from India to foreign countries;; 
Santimketan \ . 

2. 12, 32 
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llahatma Gandhi on the Morality of 
Threatening Suicide 

[The article in Harijan in which Mahatma Gandhi 
discnss^ the question whether his fasts were coercive, 
was written bmaase of an editorial note published 
in The, liiodem Review for September, 193H. For that 
reason Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda has sent his article 
to ns for publication, as we are informed that Harijan 
to which he despatched it on the 12th September 
last, has not published it. £d., JIf. R.] 


In an editorial article published in the Harijan 
and telegraphed to the daily ' papers Mahatma Gandhi 
has discussed the morality of threatening suicide. If 
suicide or self-murder by fasting or by any other 
means is morally right, then threatening suicide 
cannot be wrong. Therefore, the main question to be 
discussed in this connection is, whether suicide or 
self-murder is morally right. 

The moral valuation of suicide varies considerably 
among civilized nations (see Edward Westermarck’s 
The Or^n and Demlopmmt of Moral Ideas). We 
shall bn^y refer to toe views of the Hindus, 
^•^iftismmRdans, and European Christians. To begin 
with the Hindus, Manu in his Code (8. 49-50) 
provides the five following modes of recovering 
property from a debtor by a creditor: 

'‘By moral suasion (Dharma), by suit of law 
(Vyamhara), by artful management (ckkala), or by 
* the customa^ proceedings (aeknrita), a creditor may 
recover property lent; and fitfully, by force (Wa).” 

, “A creditor who himself recovers his property 
from his debtor, must not be blamed by the king for 
retaking what is his own.” (Bllhler’s translation). 

It will be seen from this extract, that it refers 
back to a time when the creditor was allowed to take 
^e law into his own hands. Aeharita, “customary 
proceedings” is explained by the commentators of 
Hanu as, “fasting, sitting at the door.” Fasting to 
death is not contemplated by Manu in connection 
with fnting for the recovery of property. All forms 
of self-muraer, including fasting to death, is condemned 
in the Brahmanic codes. The usual libations of 
water are denied to the deputed _ spirits of those who 
.commit suicide. It is provided in the Vishnu-Smrili 
(22, 47): 

“The relatives of those who have been killed by 
(falling from) a precipice, or by fire, or (have killed 
themselves by) fasting, or (have been killed by) water, 
in battle, by lightning or by the king (on account of 
a crime committed by them),*do not become impure.”* 
(Jolly’s Translation). 

In The VaiMumasa Smarta Sutra (5. 11), the 
cremation of the dead body of one who dies by 
Irnitlesa prapopavesana is forbidden. Ilie reason for 
land other injunotiona is that he who commits 
am^e becomes an abhisasfa, a great sinner and 
WMMit au^er the consequences of committing a great 

if, they need not <fi)aerve oahaueita. 


sin. Manu makes an exception for the Vanaprasthae 
or Brahman hermits dwelling in the forest. He 
provides (6. 31-32): 

“Or let him walk, fully determined and going 
straight on, in a north-easterly direction, subsuting 
on water and air, until his body sinks to rest. A 
Brahman, having got rid of his body by one of those 
modes practised by the great sages, is exalted in the 
world of Brahman, free from sorrows and fear.” 
(Bfihler’s translation). 

Proceeding to the north-easterly direction while 
fosting is called Mahaprasthana, great journey or last 
journey, and the other modes of getting rid of one’s 
body arc, ‘drowning oneself in a river, precipitating 
oneself from a mount, burning oneself or starving 
oneself to death.’ Medhatithi, the author of the great 
commentary [bhasya) on the Code of Manu, raises the 
objection that this rule permitting hermits to commit 
suicide is opposed to the foiluwing direct Vedic 
injunction: 

—Vijnanesvara 

“One should not put himself to death before the 
end of the natural term of his life for gaining 
heaven.” 

In reply 1o this objection raised by himself, 
M^hatithi replies that the Vedic injunction against 
suicide is not applicable to one whose body is 
reduced to skeleton on account of old age and who 
knows from hU sufferings that his death is near at 
hand. But the better mind of India could not even 
tolerate suicide on the part of the decrepit and 
dying hermits. Raghunandana, the author of the 
standard digest of Hindu law and usage of Bengal, 
following Hemadri and Madhava. quotes passages 
from the Naradiya and the Aditya Furanas wherein 
joining the order of the Vanaprasthaa (hermits in 
the forest) and Mahaprasthana and other forms of v 
suicide are forbidden in the Kali age. So it will be 
seen that the Brahman writers beginning with the 
RiaM, who saw or composed the Vedic text quoted 
above and ending with Raghunandaua who flourished 
four centuries before agree, in their disapproval of 
all forms of suicide including fasting to death. 

Mere attemiA to commit suicide is declared siaful 
and penances for attempting suicide in any 
of the ways rderred to above are presoribed in 
the Paraaaraaainhila (12, 5-8). Madhava commenting 
on these stanzas quotes the following stanza from 
the Smriti by Vriadho'Parttsara : 

« g sMIt: SWUfTt 11 

“When '' one banging to one of the four castes 
fpves up the fost (wigiouly undmtidkea to commit 
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Buidde), he sboald be knomi u a dumdtl* and eare- 
fnllj avoided. 

Boeh a sinner can only revert to his own caste by 
performing p^er penance.” 

Professor Westermarok writes on i^e Muhammadan 
opinion about snicide: 

_ **Islam prohibits suicide as an act which interferes 
with the decrees of Qod. Muhammadans say that 
it is a greater sin for a person to kill himaelf than 
to kill a fello'W*man; and, as a matter of fact, 
snicide is very rare in the Moslem world.” 

For an esnaustive summary of the views of the 
Christian European writers of all schools on suicide 
r should rete' the reader to Prof. Westermsrck’s 
great work, The Origin and Development of^ Morcd. 
Ideas, Westermarck thus sums up the views of 
the early Christian Fathers : 

‘“This doctrine, which assimilates suicide with 
murder, was adopted by the Chnrch. Nay, self- 
murder was declared to be the worst form of 
murder, ‘the most grievous thing of all.’ Already 
Bt. Chrysostom had declared that ‘if it is base to 
destroy others, much more is it to destroy one’s 
self.’ The self-murderer was deprived of rights which 
were granted to all other criminals .....It was even 
said that Judas committed a greater sin in killing 
himself than in betraying his master Christ to a 
certain death.” 

European opinion on suicide has undergone con¬ 
siderable change since the days of Bt. Augustine and 
Rt. Chrysostom. The influence of the religious 
argument that suicide is a sin against the Creator, 
an illegitimate interference with His work and 
decrees, is gradually diminishing in strength in 
Europe. But there is no unanimity among the 
sociologists relating to the trend of modern European 
opinion. According to some authorities the intended 
benefit of others and the despair that may fill his 
mind serve as a palliation of the wrong which the sdf- 
murderer may possibly inflict upon bis ndghbour. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s standara of moral judgment 
of suicide or proposal of snicide is quite different 
from the Brahmanic, Islamic and Christian standards. 
He writes, "In any examination of the moral conduct 
intention is the chief ingredient.” Intention is no 
doubt an ingredient, but a moral judge cannot also 
ignore the method of giving effect to it. If a surgeon 
cawies on an operation with a rusty knife, he is 
guilty of criminal negligence. Salyagraha may lead 
to the revival of the old Dharma, for Satyagraka is 
nothing but Dharma with an idtmistic motive. 

11. 9. a'J. 

Ramafrasad Chanda 

■ “Early Daya of Hitler'’—A Contradictioii 

To 

The Editor 

The Modem Sedew, Calcutta, 

Dear Sir, 

It is with extreme reluctance that I refer to an 
article which was given publicity in the “Foreign 
Periodicals” section of the modern Bemew ror 
November, 1933, under the titie “Early days of 
Hitler.” 

1 realize that this artide is merdy a reprint of 
an artide which appeared dther in July or August 
in the New Stateeman and Nation, an En glish weekly 


with a certain pditical bias, but in that yon qndify 
the article as of unusual interest and in that tim 
artide is seurrilous, I am unable to t«ke the responsi. 
bility for omitting to place on record a flat denial 
of moat of the matter contained in it That the 
assumptions arrived at are absurd and unreasonable 
is self-evident. I need only draw attention to the 
suggestion that the post of dispatoh-runner “between 
r^imental headquarters and the front line” was one 
of comparative safety, to shaw hOw grossly biassed 
and unfair such statements are. But the facts them¬ 
selves are largely either untrue or misrepresented. 
The then Private Adolf Hitler was decorated as early 
as autumn 1915 with the Ist as wdl as the 3ad class 
of the Iron Cross for a voluntary patrol against t^ 
French trenches which was successful in so far aa 
he and another private succeeded in taking prisoner 
one officer and ‘20 men on that occasion. He received 
three other medals for bravery in action. In May 
1918 the then N. C. O. Hitler was cited in the 
regimental orden for extraordinary bravery. He 
was severely wounded in 1916 and gassed in Octob« 
1918. 

You may disclaim responsibility for the article 
referred to, and you may in justice claim that 
reprints from the English press arc of interest to 
your readers, but unless you reprint articles of 
opposite intentions of which there were quite a 
number to bo found in English papers—the article of 
Mr. J. M. Kumarappa in the same issno is the first 
of its kind and I am grateful to him for his desire 
to undeistand and to be just—I do not think t ha t 
you are justified in inclnding in your paper matter 
of such scandalous purport. Your responsibilities 
as one of the leading Indian-owned periodicals in 
this country are considerable. 

This latest publication—as well as the reprint of 
a story of detaming content referring to th<"lBa« 
called lieichstag fire trial which is pendinjfMfore 
the Supreme Court of my country—from no New 
Bepablie, an American weekly of commviustic 
tendencies—make it rather difficult to resist theIfeiittE 
of those who argue that the Modem Bevkw^ one 
the most highly respected foreign periodicals in 
country where it has many readers, did not 
an open mind regarding matters affecting the belo 
head of the government as well as the snpr 
institution—the Supreme Court—of a nation wt 
always has entertained and—in spite of many mio- 
representations—will always entertain the friendliest 
cultural relations with the people of this country. 

1, therefore, request the favonr of your pving 
publicity to this letter, so that those readers who 
rely on tJie Modern Review for impartial information 
as to Germany’s domestic affairs may not be misled 
by articles as unfair in assumption as they aat 
untrue in fact. 

Faithfully Yonrs 

E. VCW BBUtAM, 

Acting Consul-General for Germany 
(Meutta, November 3, J.9.93. • ' 

[Our “Foreign Periodicals” section consists^of 
extracts from the Press of the world. Natnraily it is 
not possible for us to voudh for the accuracy of all 
the statmnents contained in them or pubHsh eoi^^ic- 
tions to them. The exception we have mads k this 
imne should only be taken as emphamzing the rule.— 
Ed., M, B.\ 




Book Reviews 



Books in the principal European and 
the Indian classical languages are reviewed in The Mooebx Review. But 
reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. Newspapers, periodi¬ 
cals, school and college text-books, pai^hlets, reprints of magazine 
articles, addresses, etc., are not notice. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is 
published.—Editor, The Modern Review, 


PREHISTORIC INDIA-1T8 PLACE IN THE 
WORLD’S CULTURES : B« Panekartan Mitra, 
M. A,, Premehand Roychand Slwlent and Lecturer 
in Anihrupoloyy, Galcutta University,—Second Edition 
(Publiakea by the University of Galeutta.) 


The book is, as its title indicates, an ambitious 
one bat appears on perusal to be largely a compila¬ 
tion from other authors. Mr. Mitra appears to start 
with the assumption that similarity in appearance 
(dtW design or technique) of stone implements, 
^dlfe^^aintings, etc. found in India to those 
discovfl^ in Europe is sufficient ground for assuming 
a simmrity of age, thus ignoring the fact that in 
this^^dountry there exist at the present day certain 
iiiHa who are still in the palaeolithic phase of 
culture. Only three finds can be actually dated 
Spith any degree of accuracy, ri»,, those from Yenang- 

fc and. from the Narbada and Godavari river 
n India. In all other cases there is no 
evidence of the age of the specimens. 1 am also of 
opmion that it is a mistake for Mr. Mitra to try and 
fit the whole of the finds in India into a scheme of 
classification that is based on the finds and excava¬ 
tions of Western Europe. Where the opinions of 

S evtous authors do not coincide with his own, Mr. 

itra at tim^ so far breaks the ordinary rules of 
Botentific controversy as to descend to ridicule. 

1 notice a number of misprints in the text, and 
the book—or at least the copy sent to me for review— 
has been v^ carelessiy bound. Pages 369-376 and 
Plate XLVi have been bound in twice and pages 
377-384 are missing. The arra^ment of the plates 
leaves much to be desired. These are ecatta«d 
throughout the book and in roost cases are not in 
juxtapoaiUon to the references to them, in consequence 
when wishing ^ refer to any one plate one is 
compelled to search throngfiout the book for it. lA- 
is also unfortunate that whUe figuring piehist<»ie 
stone implmnents Mr. Mitra dves no indication 
rither in the text or platra, of the size of the object. 
A great deal more' evidence, only obtifinable by 
careful exploration and excavation (and not by the 
;i ^7 method of oompiling from various catalogues 
riMM. ^abetncto of prehisiioiic antiquities as done by 
Ifitta) ie necessary before m authw can hope 


to deal adequately with the subject of prehistoric 
India. 

R. B, Sewell 

LANDMARKS IN INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (1600-1919) : 
By Qurmukh Nihal Sinyk, M. Se. (Econ). The Indian 
Jmok Shop, Benares City. Price Rs. 10. Pages 
XXX+711. 

The book under review is a iisefnl and important 
contribution to our none-too-rich constitutional 
literature. It traces the gradual development of the 
Indian constitution from the time of the first advent 
of the British to the time of the passing of the 
Government of India Act, 1919. It does not merely 
give an outline of the different parliamentary 
legislations wMch from time to time changed the 
governmental arrangement in this counti^ but it 
describes also the events and forcas which led to 
these changes and modifications. It does not merely 

E lace before us a measure as it was finally accepted 
y the British Parliament but it takes us behind the 
scenes and acquaints us with a plan when it was 
first mooted and points out to ns the alterations 
which it subsequently sustained. The book again is 
not concerned only with the parliamentary enacts 
ments. It traces also the history of the local self- 
governing institutions in India, which wmu '.first 
introduce and later changed and amended by laws 
made in this country. In short, the distinguished 
author of this book has made an effort to place 
before his readers the gradual evolution of every 
branch oi the Indian Admmistratioo. 

Along with the evolution of the Indian constitu¬ 
tional mechanism, the book has pven a detailed hut 
graphic account of the rise and growth of rim 
nationalist movement in India. The author apptStfS 
to bo at his best when he traces this “national 
devdopment.” These chapters are most interesting 
and scholarly at riie same time. They constitute the 
best written part of the took. 

By combining the coaskitutional,, history of British 
India with the hlstwy of the aSiioiiaUBt movement 
the author has indeed remnded to rise demands of 
more rium one seotioa otriie reading public. But 
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if ahojild be said tiiat he hae Also ineratsed hUt 
<fifficaltie8. The national forces of course oompri 
ohanfCes in the eonstitution and as such they hare a 

f laee in the eonstitotional history of erery countr;^. 

lot it blast be admitted that in a treatise on eonsti- 
tntionid history each forces have to be dealt with 
wily in a notsbell. There is no opportunity for an 
et^oirate and detailed tieatment. The rise of the 

S a^nalUi movement is more a part of the political 
of the country than of Uie evolution of its 
eqnstituticmal system. By combininK the two the 
.author has mside it difficult for the students for 
whom the booh is primarily meant, to distinguish the 
evfnts of. mere political significance from those 
of eonstitotional importance. There are again some 
topics which the author has taken care to embody 
in this work bat which are neither a part of the 
constitutional nor of tho national evolution. They 
are either mere incidents of political history or facts 
to be enumerated only in a treatise on financial and 
fiscal niiestions. The great Delhi Durbar which 

Lord Ourzon organized and held in 190:i on the 
occasion of the succession of Edward Vil to the 
throne of England and the monev so lavishly spent 
on it are certainly important details of political 
history but they have no place in the constitutional 
history. The question of the cotton duties over 
which Lord Northbrook resigned the Gkivernor- 

Generalship of India in 187i> should not have 

been given any prominence by the author 

while tracing the constitutional development. 

In course of detailing the history of the local 
self-governing institutions, tho author has again 
been led into a long discussion of the policy of 
financial devolution which, advocated earlier, was 
initiated by Lord Mayo’s Government in 1870. The 
resolution passed by this Government in this 
connection may have been referred to, as it has 
some bearing on the Government policy towards 
local self-government otherwise the whole topic 
should have been let alone. 

The printing and get-up of the book are of the 
highest order. The work also is a storehouse' of 
information on various topics. Besides advanced 
students, public men of the country will do well to 
consnlt it. It will serve the purpose of an excellent 
reference book. 

Nahksh Chandra Roy 

HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
IN INDIA % J. M. Sen. 

' The book can rightfully claim the'distinction of being, 
in tbs field of Indian educational history, a work at 
oaew.|Honeer and aiming to be comprehensive. Au 
earlier book of much smaller size, entitled Primary 
Eduoation Aeta in India —a Stfjidy, by tho same 
authwr, showed his keen interest in the subject and 
his ci^acity for laborions collection of historical data 
from various scattered publications. In this book 
also his old ardour for progress and earnest advocacy 
of the cause of popular education are in evidence, 
while Uiere is much more of the sj^t of patient 
and. painstaking research and meticaious attention to 
details than in the smaller volume. The author has, 
mwcorer, in this work attempted the difficult task 
of giving a oomfiete picture of dtemeiutary educ^on 
in India' from t&e earliest times to the present day 
and for eadi {norinoe separately. ISia amount of 
toU and dtad^ry that tiie wenrk entailed must have 
been enormous n<^ only in the seawh tor the 
rehMint maierhd Mtot sl^ m tiw wile ieieetion and 


arrangement of the pertinent facts, in their skilfal 
analysis and in the ooniistttit marshalling of auch 
arguments as can be based on them to support bU 
mun thesis that without a resort to compulsion no 
State can ensure a general diffusion of education 
among its people. 

If one may express any preference for some parts 
of the book over others, it would appear that of the 
six chapters the lost one is tho most thoroughly done, 
and tho third chapter comes next. There is a slight 
suspicion that the other chaptws have been added as 
an after-thought, being compiled somewhat in haste, 
and containing, in spite of every care, a few state¬ 
ments that would hardly bear close scrutmy. 
Occasionally too much reliance has been placed upon 
one source of information or one set of opinions to 
the exclusion of other sources or points of view. 
There is a tendency to scrappiness at times in these 
other chapters, which more careful investigation and 
deeper insight into the literature concerned would 
no doubt rectify. Hero and there one also notices a 
regrettable tendency to undue dogmatism in the 
statement of debatable historical 'issues and in the 
enunciation of undecided social, political or eduoa-' 
tional doctrines. Wider study and experience and a 
more acute understanding of the problems involved, 
it is hoped, would do much to remove this defect 

The book contains BIO pages and has an excellent 
get-np, but tho price of four rupees per copy seems 
to be too high tor the man of average means who 
is likely to be interested in the book. It would 
undoubtedly form a valuable addition to the teacher’s 
section of our school and college ^ libraries; and it 
certainly should also find a place in the lists of 
books prescribed or recommended for the courses in 
education at onr universities. On the whole, it is 
written in a clear, concise and easily readable, t]j 
somewhat dull and commonplace, style. The 
reader too could dip into its pages with Bomej 
of plcasdro and profit, although its mass of' 
may not all be mastered except by carnal 
constant reading. 

The author is to be commended for his ener^ 
and fervour in the cause of primary education, whig 
have led him to write and speak 
years and more on the subject dear 
which are so forcibly displayed in 
review. 



aviviiy ira 

for the last 
to his heart 
the book nnj 


.1. N. Ghosh 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’B REVIEW OF 
EUROPE TODAY : Sy (K D. H. Cole, Reader in 
Economies, University of Oxford and Member of the 
Economic Advisory ijounctl at%d Margaret L Ooie, 
Victor OoUancx Lid., London, 6s, net. pp. 864. 

The book is divided into six parts ; 1. Historu^ 
Outline, 2. The Ooantrios of 'i- Economic 

Conditions in Europe, 4. European PoUtical 6^stems, 
5. European International J^ations, and fi. Ihe 
European Outlook, Eight maps are given and the 
usefulaess of the book n enhanced by a bibliograj^y 
and as index at the end. Thfarty-Oj^t 
charts and diagrams are ioeluded^ .*> 

The book is a storehouse of ioformatiou Md farffs 
and is bound to prove very helj^l to a studeut of 
modern ecmimiue t»Bditkme of the worid and 'Speci* 
ally of the European eeautries. The subjeet-matter- 
has beeat pteae&ted wRk an honesty of pui^ioito' that 
is refreshing f faets and teodracies have been set > 
forth ai ; as poMible. A serious sltnicat 
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of can hardly find fault with the 

coiMsIufiiona of the authors that "the diaeaae from 
wbiw , the world b aufiering ia not a disease of 
each innrate country but of the whole worlds and 
^etnosiu a cure that can he applied only by couraKe> 
ous action on a world-wide scale." 

The Indian problem, bang outside the scope of 
the book, has naturally not been dealt with adequate¬ 
ly. We, however, are tempted to quote the following 
lines from the brief note on India as illustrating how 
othea’s, serious but unbiassed people, see us: 

"The rise of Indian Nationmism and the still 
unsolved problems which a new Indian Constitution 
presents have raised acute issues for the British 
economic system m well as for the British Empire 
as a political mnit." “The Die-hards in Great 
Britain wiah so to crush the Indian Nationalist move¬ 
ment BO as to keep the Indian market open to 
British goods by force ,* but the majority of British 
politicians and the exporters interest^ in the Indian 
trade strongly doubt the practicability of this course, 
and therefore favour more conciliatory methods. Tt 
remains to be seen whether the Boutui Table Con¬ 
ferences and the farther discussions now in progress 
for the elaboration of a new Indian Constitution will 
result in a working compromise. They may do so ; 
for the Indians neither possess at present the coherent 
IMwer required for o^ti rebellion, nor agree in 
desiring an absolute and immediate withdrawal of 
the British. The Indians want self-government; bnt 
they are prepared to compromise if Great Britain 
wilt meet them half-way, and Indian opinion is so 
divided, especially over the differences between 
Mohammedans and Hindus, as to make at least a 
temporary compromise more likely than an open 
rupture, unless Great Britain becomes 'involved in 
European war. Moreover, the position of the 
princes, who have no desire for democratic 
pus to be installed in their territories under 
i of the Indian Nationalist movement, strengthens 

_ Britain in resisting the claims of the more 

itftransigent Indian Nationalists. Nor can it bo 
..^^rgotten that Indian Nationalism is torn asunder 
conflicting class interests as well as by racial and 
"'rMigious differences. The Indian Nationalist cotton 
enuloyers have no desire to unloose among their 
exfieedingly ill-paid workers forces too strong to bo 
controlled ; and this is a further factor making on 
the side of at least a temporary compromise." 

N. B. M. 

BT. ANSEIJd, A CKITICAL BIOGltAPJIY : 
By Joseph Chytm, F. B. Hist. S, MUwaukee, The 
Publishing Company, JOJU. Price $ 1,75, 

Mr.- Clayton has done useful work by giving to 
the Englm^peaking public the first compete 
biography of Anselm of Canterbury written in the 
light of modem research. This son of a Lombard 
nobleman, whose only ambition was to spend his 
life in study, was successively abbot of a great 
monastOT in Normandy, and archbishop of Canter- 
buiy. He is one of the greatest figures of the 
Middle Ages, add a perdsal of- the work o|^ 
Mr. Clayton will _ enable many to get a clearer idea ot 
this pesiod of history, about which so much has 
been wrUten and whicb is still so little known. As 
auhurchtnan and statesman, Anselm appears before 
mi!«champion of the rights of the people, as a 
' oisfeoder of liberty tigunst royal absolutism, and his 
defwee iras no mere lip-service, since we read that 
sdfilnnd jezile tiriee <tti that account. As a scholw. 



ler and theologian he is the oonneetiDg link 
tween the earlier Christian writers, especially 
Angustine, and the great Scholastics of the Xllltli 
century. Mr. Clayton gives a short but illumiaating 
account not only of his life and labours, bnt also of 
his chief literary works, to which he consecrates 
two chapters. His work does not pretend to be 
more than a popular, if critical, biography for the 
general public, but we hope that he will some day 
give us (he result of his researches in a more 
developed work. 

C. Gillbt 

ELEMENfARY THEORY AND rRACTIOE OF 
COMMERCE : By Sohrab R, Davar, Ba>rri8te)‘-at-J.aiC, 
/‘rineipal ami houmler of Davars’ CoUegtf of 
Commerce, 

This book has been written for students preparing 
for commercial and technical diploma examinations 
and covers a wide range of subjects. It deals with 
business correspondence, import and export trade, 
bills of exchange, banking, insurance, postal services 
etc. All important points, which one is likely to 
come across in the actual conduct of business, have 
been lucidly explained. In addition to commercial 
students it will prove very useful to bnainess execu¬ 
tives as a handy book of reference. 

BANKS AND THE MONEY MARKET: By 
I^of, B, Hum Chandra Rau of the. Departments of 
Economies and Commerce., Calcutta University, 

The book is divided into two parts, the first part 
contains four lectures delivered by the author before 
the Institute of Bankers (Calcutta Centre) and the 
second part is a reprint of eight articles contributed by 
him in different periodicals. 

The first part, namely, the four lectuns, can be 
said to be directly connected with the title of Ihe 
book, and the appendices, except in an indirect way, 
do not deal with the money markets of the country. 

Indian economic literature is especially poor in 
depicting the function of banks and other agencies 
which are termed collectively as the money market. 
Dr. Ban's contribution will be useful in explaining 
the opcrntioiis of the money market which are vaguely 
understood by many. 

It ia an accepted truth that without a Central 
Iteseive Bank, regulating our currency and credit 
n^s, order cannot be evolved out of the chaotic 
banking couditions of the country. The New Reserve 
Bank Bill is expected to be passed in tbo next session 
of the legislature. 

Though a Banking Enquiry Committee was appoint¬ 
ed after the withdrawal of the first Bill, and it 
reported before the second bill was introduced, yet the 
fact remains that this repOTt has been virtually 
ignored in framing the new Bill. 

It looks as if it is the intention of the authorities 
to reduce the influence of (he people of India in the 
management and policy of the Reserve Bank to the 
minimum. Under the plea of reducing political, control 
of the IndiaOkj! people, the control ox the Secretary 
of State, throngh the Viceroy, is sought to be 
tightened. Change in the exchange ratio will,require 
the sanction of the Viceroy and as such aanetion will 
require the consent of the British (kbinet through the 
Secrotary .of State for India, it is antimpated that riie 
piesnnt artifirial exchange ratio, which is extremely 
disturlHiig to the coia«i«p:ehd and financial well-being 
of the country, will vstotoia a disturbing factor. 

It is not so much to ibe letter of the taw. but the 
spirit in which the Reserve Bwk wiB opet^ that 
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die future development of Indian Banking will depend. 
The feeling of distrust of Indians is predominant 
among the British governing classes. This has led to 
devising safe-guards after safe-guards which take away 
with one hand what is offered ny the other. In such 
an atmosphere it is difficult to anticipate that the 
, Reserve Bank, the establishment of which has been 
’ declared a condition precedent to grant of responsible 
government, will be amenable to Indian opinion. 

In other countries central banka have rendered 
valuable service because they safe-guard the int.U'eBt of 
only one jiarty. namely, the nationals of the country. 
In lDdi^.on the other hand, the interest of foreigners 
and natiobah have always clashed and if the Reserve 
Bank is dominated by non-nationals, the interest of the 
nationals is-hound -to suffer. 

The author in the preface has remarked that 
“buggestions and- new views are given in the final 
chapter which will repay study by the most experi¬ 
enced bankers, economists and business men,” It is 
after all a matter of opinion and might have been 
left unsaid. Whether lectures one, two and three 
contain a "lucid description of the ideal money market 
and the features of our money markets” that also 
might have been left to the judgment of the reader. 
We have felt, in going through the book, that when¬ 
ever the author has strayed from facts into realms of 
academic speculation, his exposition have lost a great 
deal of their lucidity. 

.7, 0. Skn 

ALBERT THE GREAT : Uy Bieronymus Wilms, 
0 P. Burns Oates and Wnshbourne. 

It is difficult for us of the twentieth century to 
think onr way back into the sympathetic" understand¬ 
ing of great mediaeval saints for two reasons. In 
the first place, many of their fundamental presupfiosi- 
tions about life and iruth arc dashingly inharmonious 
with the spirit of today; and secondly, wc are 
fatuously convinced that no real enlightenment ever 
came to the mind of man before the Great War. 
Accordingly, it is with a certain eflbrt of the mind 
and even of the will that we turn to a life of Albert 
the Great, the thirteenth century German saint and 
philosopher. Bat there is that in the book which will 
reward the effort. 

Seldom can one so happily combine the two most 
common meanings of the word “catholic” os in the 
case of Albert. The amazing catholicity of his 
intellect, which ranged through and made important 
and original contributions to the fields of theology, 
philoso^y, biology, zoology, psychology, and even 
geography, is exce^ed only by the devout Catholicism 
of ms spirit. He was one of those rare men in whom 
what the French call an idee fioM (the final and un¬ 
questionable truth of the Ohristian dispensation as 
revealed in the creeds and councils of the Catholic 
church) seemed only to liberate the spirit of inquiry, 
and never to restrain it. 

If one is to select from the intellectud and spiri¬ 
tual treasures he bequeathed to the world, he will 
probably choose his service in reawakening the think¬ 
ing of the Church to the importance and meaning of 
the philosophy of Plato, which had for centuries been 
obscared and nearly lost. And, second would come 
the ihct that he was the teaeher and spiritual father of 
Thomss- Aoquioas, the outstanding figure of sohohutic 
theoloffir. But these high-points diould nerer be 
alhtwra to (^rkot from his bequests in many other 
Adds. 


Albert, among other things, was a devout member 
of the Dominican Order ana, for a short time, a 
diocesan bishop. He was an appallingly prolific welter, 
an untiring preacher, and an indentigablo ministra 
of souls. And, in accordance with the spirit of his 
Order, he was a great devotee of poverty. The typo 
of life he lived, the kind of thoughts he thought, and 
the inner spirit he maintained, leave us wondering 
about the relative illumination of our own time and 
the so-called Dark Ages. 

As for the technique of the book, it is a little 
uninspiring. Brought into English through Adrian 
O. P. and Philip Hereford, it is spotty and at times 
exceedingly dull, but such was the greatness of Albert 
that on almost every page a commanding personality 
comes through to us. Not many laymen, and certainly 
not many non-Christians will wish to read the whole 
book. But Mediacvalists, students of comparative 
religion, and devout (Jhristiaus will find in it interest 
sufficient to bold them from beginning to end. 


FitENClI HHORT ST0RIB8 Seleeted afid 
Tramlaivd by K. RehiUon Ijambley. Wnrldls Glassies 
Orford University Press. 

It is not by accident that French literature is 
uniquely rich in superior short stories, for the ^nins 
of the short story is the genius of the Freneh langu- 
nge, namely, clarity. In the history of human tongues 
no sharper chisel has been forged than French, 
and ill the history of the short story no greater siiifde 
treasure baa been accumulated than by the French. 

Mr. Lambley should be praised principdly for his 
skill in preserving in the English something of the 
pithy sententiousness which characterized these stories 
in their original medium. Ho has given us twenty- 
one little vignettes of Gallic terseness, rangj]] 
their dates of writing from the early ein 
century to the immediately pre-war years 



Warning should be given to the prurient, 
is very little in these stories which is related in^ 
way to La Vic Parisienne. In fact (and little 
could be said) they are as far rempte from thq 
journal as thiit journal is from French life as a wl 
And when they go beyond Frendi life, ai fin< 
Theophile Gautier's ‘The Pavilion by the LaSo” 
(which is Chinese) or Louis Pergaud’s "The Pan*h- 
ment of the Usurper” (which is oniltbologicalX they 
do not go beyond French literary canons. 

III the translation of one of Anato!^ France's stories 
"Mademoiselle Roxane”, we come across a fe* lines 
which leave us wondering whether the original FreniA 

could have been as gracetul. ".I found myself in 

the street with my dear Master on a wonderfully 
sweet summer night, that made me realize the truth 
of the old myths about the loves of Diana, and feel 
that it is natural to devote the silent, silvery hours to 
love. I made this remark to the abbe, who replied 
that love is the source of much evil.” This partakea 
of something beyond merely mechanical truulation, 
and it can fairly be said mat, in so doing,‘ it ia 
representative or the work, 

Fbank C. Banoboft, Jb. 


SHRI 8AI BABA OF 8HIBDI -A GUMPSE 
OF INDIAN SPIRITUALITY : Bao ^Bahadur 

M. W, Pradhan, J. P., and edited by R. A. Btrkhttd, 
B.Se, Pp. 43. Price Be, J EngUmd Is, 6d* America 
H5 cents, . 

The author of these 42 pages m a Bao Btdiadar 
and a Justice of the Peace aud me a Mernbmr of 
the lA#dative Cooncil, Bombay Government (7). 
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agi. intioduotion by tiie Hon’ble Mr. 
0< & Member of tfae Gonaoil of State, 

Xpmk, 4Hul a foretrord by the editor. There is an 
{ppeoaiz by the author and an .‘'Appral to the 
Hharfots of the West” by the editor. There are 
«U illustrations in the book and it is dedicated to a 
High Court Judge. But the main theme of the book, 
MS., the life of the ‘saint’ whose name has giren its 


was regarded by men like the Hon’fale Mr. Khaparde 
as ‘God on earth’ (p. .3). A [saint’s life is generally 
erentless and hence the story of this life also is 
briefly told. A man whose ash^ eren are worshipped 
and the water of whose bath was drunk with anoity 
(p. 32), ^ must have something extraordinary about 
him to induce this attitude in others. lu commenting 
on a matter like this, one has either to be frankly 
sdeatific, in which ease he cannot, help giving 
oifence to the adorers of the saint, or, be must main¬ 
tain an attitude of unquestioning faith, in which 
case perhaps he h untrue to himself. The wisest 
thing, therefore, is to refrain from making any 
comment whatsoever. 

The book is written in a somewhat flamboyant 
style; and phrases have weighed more with the 
author than facts. The author (or authors) appears 
lo expect a sale throughout the English-speaking 
world and has taken pains to note on the title-page 
the exchange value of the rupee. 

TT. C. BlUTTACHARflSK 

. CARTELS AND TRUSTS : By Dr. Homan 
PiotrmsH. Alien and Unwin, pp. ,316. Price. I5e. 

book may be described as a learned polemic, 
«l^^^^ough of value to the scholar, the general 
discovel&^ likely to be frightened and bewildered by 
a HimjiZsmeronB footnotes and the fierceness of the 
V. this vhicb the author carries on against 

' -eyose who differ from him. Dr. Pjotrowski devotes 
.^^ veiity-fiye pages of his introduction to discussing 
exactly is a Kartell (translated in English 
j> (^tel). The word ‘cartel’ is found in common use 
uu-German, French and English during the sixteenth 
owtury as a technical word desoribuig the process 
ofyn exchange of prisoners of war; on the other 
hand, the word .may verf well be derived from toe 
German verbi Kmi«n meaning to plan. Dr. Piotrowski 
unfortunately does inform the reader of the root 
of toe word, but, mentions that it was first used 
in .toe German Beiebstag in 1879 in the 

course of a debate, when the problem of “dumping” 
in tfae railways was under discussion. Roughly 
speakiag one awy say that it means an agreement 
for modifoing'Unluni^ . competition. Certain writers 
regard Mfirklle as a Geyman invention, introduced 
in modern bnsiness, but the theme of the book is that 
monopdlistio efibyts have been found in. everv trading 
oommuaity in toe past, and that nowadays such 
efforts are done on a larger and often more successful 
scale. 

The most exciting part df the book is where the 
autfamr discusses the position Of the Jeirs as traders. 


severely restricted the actions of^ toe Ohris^uib 
The Jews, however, not being Chratlaas uaturuly 
escai^ Uhristiao rules, and as they were eMmaea 
from everything except trade they naturally tweame 
suocessfol traders. Dr. Pfotrowaki enters with joy 
into the almost sanguinary battle between Professor 
Bretano and Professor Sombart cm to the part playra 
by Jews in the rise of Capitalism, and therefore m 
too rise of modern capitalistic effort.^ His main 
argument emerges gradually from his historical 
examples and excited comments, which the translator, 
Mr. William J. Peace, emphasizes with exclamation 
marks. Throughout the ages attempts bpe been 
made to check monopolies, but such atteifilits have 
eIwavb * 

“For thousands of years continually persecuted 
with the heaviest penalties, capital punishment not 
being excluded, they (monopolies) did not disappear, 
but continually increased in number. And how 
could it be otherwise. The defence of free competition 
entailed the maintenance of monopolies. As long as 
we accept free competition, monopolistic combinations 
of competitors become inevitable” 

The above quotation is a very fair summary of the 
past, and possibly also of the future Indeed it is 
difficult to see now monopolies under the present 
system can be avoided. At present all big businesses 
need credit, and credit is in the hands of the banks, 
who therefore may be said to possess a stronghold 
on productive industry. Monopolies arc an obvious 
advantage to whoever can control them, and since 
the ba^B possess both the interest to create the 
monopolies, and also the means to enforce them it is 
hardly to be wondered at if monopolies exist. By 
the granting or withholding of credits the banks can 
easily create monopolit^, and therefore the conclusion 
would seem to be that, if one wishes to control 
monopolies in the interest of the consumer, one must 
control the banks. 


toemy of the Just Price, that there' was a 
p^e fait to buyer apd aad tfod 
dppp toould got. he, chiu^ on ihpn^ toMa,,aW 
(^teacted 'an^, to,,, dieet.'. mkitoinnuia, 


SOME ERRORS OF U. O. WELLS: By Richard 
Dmmey, Published by Bums Oates and Washbourne, pp, 
70. Pnee one shilling. 

This pamphlet is a new and enlarged edition of a 
pamphlet written by the present Archbishop of 
Liverpool attacking Mr. H. G. Wells’s well-known 
Outline of History. It was ineviiable that 
Mr. Wells, who is certainly not omniaoient, should 
be guilty of various errors in his history of toe 
world, and Dr. Downey points out some of them. 
The real point at issue is whether Mr. Wells is 
competent to write about toe positkm of organized 
religion in history on account of what arq tm-med 
“his preconceived philosophical and religious notions.” 
On the one hand, one may regret any tendency on 
the put Of an objective iustorican to allow his 
personal feelings to influence his iuterpretstion of 
events, but one must remember that (mly s person 
of strong' character with a belief in his ovta Ideas 
and abilities f cuid have the courage to ’'attempt 
sudi a hei^ieah task. One toould ^idso lutnember 
toat Dr. Downey is himself the able repMsentative 
.of m interested party, namriy, the . Roman Gtfiiiiidie 
Church, and may him^If be Scottsed df partiqlhy ion 
aiceeunt; Of “preeoni^ved philosppMoal dud rtojfidddc 
nottons.”, One may sip, toeteloto, toat Df. Dowow 
ahovfsj thdt Wt. WoH» » not. infallfb)^ hdt' 
doubmt whetoef ids toiMpiM #91 jtmfoasly dtotodsh 



INDIAN AND CHINESE LABOUR IN THE AGRICULTURE 

. OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

By KADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, ma., 


EuKOPBAN CAPITATi AND ASIATIC LABOUR 

I N the Malaja Peninsula, the Dutch East 
Indies and tlie Philippines a sprinkling 
of European capitalists and overseers 
and the more energetic Chinese immi¬ 
grants dominate commerce and industrialism. 
The Philippines do not permit any more 
Chinese to come there, for which reason the 
natural resources arc very largely undeveloped 
because of the scarcity of labour. There are 
about 45,000 Chinese in the islands, and these 
in the main control industrial interests. 
Sugar-cane and coffee in Java, tobacco in 
Sumatra, rubber, spices and gums in 
Singapore are all grown under European 
financiers and managers, employing mainly 
Chinese labourers with skilled European over¬ 
seers. Many of these pi'oducts may be found 
in many lands, and, indeed, their region may 
possibly include the epatorial rain belt which 
encircles the world. But the kind of efficient 
and continuous labour supply which South- 
East Asia will provide is bound to locate the 
great tropical industries in India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 


iNDjfAN AND CHINESE EMIGRATION TO BuRMA 

There is a considerable amount of emigra¬ 
tion, fif^pecially, from South India to Burma.* 
Of the total population, about 850,000 were 
Indians apd .150,000 Chinese in 1921. In 
103J, the Indians numbered 1,017,826 and 
Chinese 193,694. During the period 1907- 
1927 more tWn 6,560,OdO immigrants entered 
Hprma but many, left her shores. About 
■ 1,300,000 bec^e permanent settlors. Out 
otfhe tptal labouring population the Indians 
contributor 65 upd the native f^Cjes 36 p. c. 
in 1921. The Oriyas and I'elu^g are engaged 
mostly- in unsWIed Jabomcj, winle the 
SengiH'aad CMtiagbnian and MhhajQriasidana 


and unskilled labour. The Chinese work 
mostly in the silver and lend mines of 
Namtn and at the ruby mines of Mogok, and 
are engaged in small trade and handicrafts 
throughout Burma. Dudley Stamp observes ; 
"Except on the frontier to the north-east, 
whore Ytinnanese and Chinese coolies are 
found as well as merchants, the Chinese 
belong to the artisan and merchant classes. In 
Rangoon the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
has been sufficiently powerful absolutely 
to prevent the immigration of Chinese 
coolies or labourers, so that one never finds 
in Rangoon a Chinese in competition with an 
Indian coolie. Instead they form a distinctly 
higher substratum of society quite definitely 
marked.”* The Indians are settled chiefly 
in the della regions, in Arakan and 
rivers and railway lines, supplying 
coolie labour in Burma except in the 
districts, and working on the land in 
able areas. Many of the Indian and 
families are permanently settled in. tie timbetti^ 
yards, tin and silver mines, and oil-fields 
Burma, while others go backwards Ad 
forwards at very cheap rates to and film 
their homes in India and China. The confiiet 
between the Andhra coolies'and Jarman 
labourers oa the termination of a stirike of 
shipping labour on May, 1930> in Rangoon. led 
to loss of Kfe on both sides, and the bitter^ 
ness arising out of economic competition 
between Bnrman and imported labour does 
not augur well for the future of Indian labour 
in Burma. Many of the Indians as do not 
belong to the^ richer class of money-lenders 
and traders cultivate t^e Sdil in' the interior, 
eiqiecially in Lower Burma; where t% 'riee 
holdings of the Burmans itfe so 
astea^ fipw imndginBft Indian labour is 
maiotaheied^ eri-eieh harvest season^ tn 'l^gU, 

f Undlw dts»n u Burma; An . imdestioiMsi nwn- 
oountcy, 5nfo Q^raphiml Jsauimy, 

. 1 . ; 
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AmhcKttt and also in the Delta Districts, the 
Ilidian labourers with the help of the 
Chettiars, have attained the position of land- 
lords and are wealthy enough to employ 
numerous tenants and labourers including 
Barmans and Indians.* As they are more 
hardworking and less extravagant in their 
habits they sometimes buy off the Burman 
peasants and become rural money-lenders. 
These are apt to excite indignation, especially 
in times of agrarian distress, which explains 
murderous attacks on Indians in certain 
districts in Burma.t On account of both 
agricultural depression and sense of in¬ 
security, the total number of immigrants in 
Burma diminished from 418,698 in 1928 to 
368,590 in 1931, while the number of 
emigrants increased from 333,006 to 399,276. 
For the first time since 1917 emigrants 
exceeded immigrants in Burma. 

Chinbsk Domiitanck in thk East Indiub. 

While in Java with Madura, there is 
a population of 41,719,524 (a density of 
817 persons per sq. mde), in Sumatra, Celebes, 
r Borneo and the rest of the Archipelago 
"^^pulatiou is 19,011,501, the total 

V a of Dutch East Indies being only 

persons per sq. mile. The opening up 
jf the low-lying virgin jungle in Borneo and 
aatra is in the main the work of the 
Jal'anese colonists. In the Medan area of 
S«|natra opposite Penang, some of the largest 
and most modern rubber plantations in the 
Netherlands East Indies are to be found, and 
these depend in the mwn on contract labour 
recruited in and conveyed from and back to 
Java. In Java there is if anything a super¬ 
abundance of cheap, free and industrious 
labour from the villages. In fact, the Javanese 
government is anxious to encourage emigra¬ 
tion from over-populated districts in Java to 
Sumatra and Celebes, but its efforts have not 
been successful. There is a large immigrant 
population in Java represented by the Chinese, 
Arabs and, to an important extent, Indians. 
Most of^these are engaged in trade but many 
'’le Chinese are also skilled artisans. 




Narayan Bao; 
in 1930-31, p. 136. 


Omtmct Labaur in Burma, 


agriculturists and gardeners.* In Sumato^ 
however, there is a real shortage of labour, 
and the labour supply is the bottle-neck of 
all development in the larger and poten¬ 
tially richer Islpnd.f Such shortage of labour 
has not been met by the immigration on a 
large scale of Asiatic labour though the 
Chinese and Indians have penetrated every¬ 
where in the mainland of South-East Asia. 
The Arabs and Chinese have long been 
settled round the Sumatra coast where there 
were once colonies of Bengalis and Klings. 
The Hindu-.Iavane8e colonists were also 
established for trading purposes at an early 
date in Palembang and Jambi. But the 
Hindu-Javanese influence was little felt in 
many rejpons, and even Islamic culture failed 
to penetrate into the interior of Sumatra. 
A few Indians are now found here and there 
engaged in retail trade and money-lending. 
In Dutch Borneo the Klings of Madras 
have established themselves in the small 
trade of the towns, as well as on the 
tions. Bali and Western Lombok are inhabit¬ 
ed by descendants of the Hindu-Javanese 
and there is a handful of Indians in these 
islands. Slight intermarriage exists ^tween 
Indian settlers and the Maliiyas. Thus a 
rather recent Hindu strain is evident in Java, 
strongly in parts of Bali, in some districts 
in Sumatra and others of the western islands 
of the Malaya Archipelago. The Chinese, 
however, have been found in much larger 
numbers on the frontiers of cultivation in 
these tropical islands. The oftcial estimate 
(1920) of Chinese population in Dutch Last 
Indies was 770,103. In Java and SamatM 
they nambered 463,000 and 
the same census respectively. In 1930 the 
Chinese numbered 583,360 out of a total 
of 41,719,524. In the outer 
(census of 1930) the Europeans were 48,754. 
Natives were 18,253,531, the Chinese were 
650,496 and t^e other Asiatics were 58,720, 
of whom the Indians nambered 27,638.g 
, Everywhere the Chinese have acqumed 
economic dominance by peace ful penetration, 

• Peace Handbooki, V<A XIV. No. 8^ p. 54. 

t Ormeby Gore : oa Mslayt, Ceylon an- 

numbar of 

T wAlfta iotorea^ ftfom ^i7,890 in 1870 to 519^C 
in 1900 and 1,053,120 to 1027. 
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They are the best agriculturists, the beet 
carpenters and smiths, fixe principal merchants, 
vendors, tailors, water carriers, and porters. 
They work and own mines, tobacco and peppOT 
plantations and also engage themselves in 
retail trade. The agricultural improvement 
of West Borneo is due chiefly to the Chinese. 
Trade in many of the islands of the Dutch 
East Indies could not be carried on for a 
• single day vdthout the Chinese middlemen. 
Both the Arab and Indian immigrants also 
carry on small trade. The former intermarry 
with the natives and are gradually assimilated 
by the native society. The Malayas and to some 
extent the Indians do the fishing and small 
maritime trade. The former are also wood¬ 
men exploring the forest in search of its 
natural products, raisins, gutta-])ercha, India- 
rubber, oil-seeds, etc., but the Chinese 
are beyond doubt the most active, indus¬ 
trious, and enterprising elements in the 
population and, foremost in the inveterate 
vice of opium smoking, cause more money 
to circulate than the more sober Malayas, 
Javanese or Indians. In British North 
Borneo, while the Europeans and the 
Eurasians numbered 533 and 213 respectively 
in the census of 1921, the Chinese numbered 
37,850, distributed amongst a variety of 
occupations. The Indians numbered only 
1,200. In Brunei the Chinese numbered 
1,434, and the Indians 37 only in the same 
census. The total population in British 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei has 
been estimated at not more than 900,000. 
The entire trade is in the hands of the 
Chinese, with the exception of the Chartered 
Companies, as the Borneo Company, which 
holds several important mineral and 
^ commercial trusts. Europeans cannot possibly 
compete with Chinamen in small trades 
and industries, the latter easily penetrate 
the interior and grow rich by exchanging 
articles of scant value but appreciated by 
the natives for valuable forest produce. 

Eari.y Indian Iotluenoe in Maiaya 

This leads us to a very significant feature 
of economic life in the region, vix., the 
imperceptible and yet relentless conflict 
between . Chinese and Indian labour. The 
i*eninsula is the dividing line 


between the Indian and Chinese seas and 
the Indian and Chinese races ; consequently, 
in the Straits Settlements the ' Indians and 
Chinese are found meeting on Malayan ground. 

Indian ooloniaation and settlement in . 
Malaya were far more ancient and historic 
than Chinese. The earliest atone temples iu 
Java date as early as the fifth century a.d., 
and are early Dravidian in type. Prom 
ancient times the Malaya Archipelago came 
under the missionary influence of Buddhism. 
Mahayana Buddhism and the use of Sauskrit 
were introduced from Norfcherp India in the 
eighth century, and during the succeeding 
century Java reached its apogee as regards 
indigenous culture and development. In 
the seventh <;ontury there also flourished in 
Sumatra the kingdom of Sri Vijaya, Buddhist 
in faith, which was the centres of Malayan 
expansion. Later the .Tavanese Hindu 
empire of Majapahit was extended not merely 
over Java but over other parts of the 
Archipelago and even to Singapore in the 
fourteenth century. In the same centmy, 
Malacca rose to importance as a port, 
and became the quasi-capital of the 
peninsula under Hindu inflaence.i*frr% 
Hindu influence in Malaya and 
cocoa-nut-clad islands {imrikela 
the Pacific was the result less of conqu^S?" 
and more of settlement of Indian merchantar 
and tradei-s along the entire sea-roufe betwe|n t 
India and the Spice Islands. The route My 
through South of Sumatra and Java, aid! 
through the straits of Bali to the Spice 
Islands, which remained till the Middle Ages 
as the outpost of Indian civilization in the 
Par East. It is well known that the trade 
in nut-meg, clove and pepper was the chief 
source of wealth of Hindu merchants in 
medieval Asia. Further east, in Indo-China 
the advent of the Hindus was even much 
earlier. Thus the Hindus established two 
colonies at the beginoiug of the Christian 
era —one in the south-eastern corner of Indo- 
China (the Champa), and the other on the 
lower Meakong. They were both absorbed, 
though a few survivors still retaidf their 
national characteristics uqder the name cf 
Chams."' The Arabs arrived in this region,!'. 

* Peaee Handboolo, XllI, (1); Fiencb 
ladio-dlina, No» 78i p, 7. 
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from l^e 'Temen and the Hadi^ihatit luid 
etfpid^hed their influence ia Aohin and the 
DOrthera part of Malaya by the fourteenth 
oeatnry. The European nav^ators reached 
.die eastern eeas in the sixteenth century. 
Gradually the Hindu traders were superseded 
by the Arab, Portuguese, Dutch and British 
merchants, while the importance of the spice 
trade in the Archipelago has now greatly 
declined as compared wi5i the trade in the 
minerals and tropical raw materials. 

Chin]^b Dominance Beoink 

Throughout long centuries, the Chinese 
played an insignificant part in the development 
of wealth and commerce uf the East Indies. 
It was not before the foundation of Malacca, 
Penang and Singapore under the European 
suzerainty that the Chinese began to migrate 
to Malaya. But of’ recent years Chinese 
immigration has far exceeded that from 
India, and has reached formidable dimensions 
as the followinsif'table shows : 

CuiNKBE iMMraRATION IN'FO BltmSH 



Malaya 



■ Number. 

Percentage of 

f diBOOVW’ 

\ a similr 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

70,912 

126,077 

+21.4 

+77.8 


1921 

191,043 

+.51.5 


<n922 

1.32,886 


—.30.4 

. .Iti23 

159,019 

+19.6 


1|14 

181,430 

214,692 

+14.1 


la}5 

+18.3 


me 

348,000 

+61.6 


1927 

369,000 

+ 3.1 


1929 

293,187 

-18.3 

1930 

242,149 


-17 


Chinese and Indian Activities in 
Malaya 

Thousands of Chinese are employed in 
the tin mines of Perak, Seremban and 
Selangor, (Malaya Peninsula) and Maliwun 
(Burma)^ the gold mines of Borneo and the 
French coal mines in Tonquin and Annam, 
but ;^heir energies are not confined to one 
•channel.. In 1927 Chinese supplies of tin 
from Malaya were about 56 per cent and 
Burppean enppU<ra 44 per cent They not 

t work, but are owners of most of the ‘ 
IVy own also timber yards and 
m estates, while they have idso betm the 


pioneers of manufroturiiig . enterpi^s in 
mngapore. They are the pwucipal 
oi all kinds of goods, the cMef shopkecf^^ 
house builders, artisans, blacksmiths, carpcii*’'' 
ters, masons, cart*drivers> rickshaw pullers* 
domestic servants, laundry' men. Ai^&w 
thousands kre engaged in cultivation, 
recently the experiment has been made cf 
importing the Chinese with their families to 
form agricnltnral colonies. The immigrants 
who are nearly all Chinese or Indians, l^ough 
there is a small element of Javanese, provide „ 
practically the whole of the labour force, 
since the native Malayas will seldom enter 
into long or pennanent engagements. The 
Europeans are, as a role, Government.servants 
or planters, and the Eurasians and Indians 
are employed chiefly as clerks, or in the 
lower grades of the Government service. 
The majority of the Indians, Tamils, from' 
Southern India, are, however, employed on 
the rubber estates or • in the construction of 
railways and other public works. The Tamils • 
make the best and careful tappers, and, in fact, 
the rubber industry of Malaya is dependent 
on the continuance of a stream of voluntary 
labour passing backwards and forwards 
between Madras and Negapatam in Ii^ia and 
Malayan ports.* It has been estimated that 
60 per cent of the estate population is Indian, 
25 per cent Chinese, and the remainder 
as yet to attract a sntfieient number of Indian 
families, since the w^e rates hardly sufficed 
for family sub-^istence and the Indian women 
cannot obtain on the estates certain amenities 
of life which they need. During recent years 
the number of Chinese employed on, the 
estates in Malaya has been on the increase. 
In one estate, Negri Sembilan, the number of 
Chinese rose from 15,075 in 1916 to 22,261 
in the following year. The Chinese have 
during the last few decades emigrated in far 
greater numbers than the Indians and are nowi 
the dominant race in the Straits Settlements,') 
outnunibering by frf ori^nal Malaya | 

inhabitants* Ih 1926-27 there was. a net 
j|pi.crehse in the Chinese populatioBt of British 
Malaya: ol over one-qu«rter of a millioo. 
Fonn^l^ only a certain proportion of th",', 

■ Mil-...i-wieiy'' » .. '■ " — ..... ■■I'"*'' ■■ 

•, Ormsby Goiter on MW^ja, Ceylnrt 

and Java.' 
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Ohineae immigranta remained in the country 
but now the tendency ia for the Chinese to 
settle permanently in Malaya."* 

Contributions op the Chinese and the 

Indians to tThe Dbvejaipment of South- 
East Asia 

As li'ddera and workmen they are every¬ 
where to the. fore, while the Indiana, mostly 
Tamila, are chiefly employed as estate coolies 
or on the construction of railways and other 
- public works in Malaya, Borneo and the 
Dutch East Indies. A few are employed as 
school masters and as clerks, while the Sikhs 
aro lai'gely found in Malaya as policemen and 
drivers of bullock-carts. The money-lenders 
and small shop-keepers of Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies also come from India, 
especially Bombay and Madras. A consider¬ 
able number of South Indians is also to be 
found in the adjoining Fi’ench territory of 
Indo-China. The number of Indians is 
estimated at '"’6,000. The Chettis from 
'Southern India along with the Chinese 
niidd^t'men, Hnance agricultural operations, 
while the Parsis from Bombay are engaged 
in import trade. The Chinese, however, far 
outnur'ber the Indians. They are 500,000 
in 1 ndo-China, where they do not come to 
work in the plantations or rice-fields but have 
ac<]uired a practical monopoly in the pepper 
and market-gardening in all branches of 
small trade and are taking an increasing share 
in manufacturing enterprise. Transport is 
also their monopoly in Cochin China where 
traffic is almost entirely by water. They are 
also artisans and handicraftsmen, while they 
arc to be found in every stage of trade from 
the small pedlar to the commission agent for 
the big French exporting firms. "The sales 
of Cochin China rice, of fish and Cambodian 
skins and of such local products as cinnamou 
tn Annam are entirely in their hand8.”t Jo 
the whole of south-eastern Asia, the Chinese 
very much outnumber the Indians who are 
relegated to the ranks of unskilled labour and 
‘ less remunerative lines of occupation. In Siam 

'the pure-blooded Chinese number 500,000, 

----- 

■ * £. 8. Parker: The Economy of Chinese latbour, 

Tha Economic Journal, June, 1904. 

t Etienne Dennery: Asia’s Tkemim MUlions, 
p.142. 


the Chinese and half-Chinesc represent¬ 
ing one-fifth of the total population. As many 
as 1,30,612 Chinese arrived at the port of 
Bangkok in 1927-28 as compared with only 
279 Indians. The total number of Indians 
is estimated at only 5,000. * The .Chinese 
penetrate everywhere in Siam, but are found 
mostly in the cities. Bangkok, the capital, 
has about one-third Chinese. In Siam as in 
Malaya, Borneo, Cochin China and Cambodia 
where Chinese agriculturists are not very 
numerous they have, however, contributed 
' materially to agricultural prosperity by their 
cultivation of special crops and garden 
vegetables in which they have a practical 
monopoly. In fact throughout this region the 
Chinese have penetrated everywhere as the 
pioneer planter, market-gardener, the skilled 
artisan, the entrepreneur, and the contract 
or capitalist with his Kongsi or guild, and 
their role in the countries' economic develop¬ 
ment has been the same as in British Malaya 
and the Straits Settlements, 'the clearing 
of the forests, the sawing of timber, are the 
works of the Chinese in Burma or Siam, in 
Sumatra or Borneo. The skilled artisans 
of the railway workshops, the vea[j;r*SfS. 
gardeners, the pioneers of rubber plantlb 
eutreprenours of industrial manufaci^®?* y* 
Singapore and rice manufacture in 
China and the Philippines are Chiues&iMiii, 
Mulberry-cultivation, pepper, fish and mari|ll^i^^ 
gardening arc entirely in the hands offthe 
Chinese in Cochin China and Cambcflia, 
and, indeed, in most parts of South-East Asia. 
They have a practical monopoly of transport 
in the Mekong delta and have worked up 
sea-fishing as an important industry in Java. 

A great portion of the international trade in 
Malaya, Dutch East Indies, Indo-China and ' 
the Philippines is in the hands of the Chinese 
who are to be found as pedlars, grocers, 
wholesale merchants and commission agente 
of British, Dutch, French or American 
exporting firms. Where the Chinese do not 
produce by offering facilities of credit they 
control production. Thus life in South-East 

. .. .. I ,iM >1 ,1, ..I, , — 

• Statistical Year Book of the Kin^otn of Siam, 
1927>2S, p. 44. Dr. Lanka Sandacam, homaret, pOts 
down 100,000 as the total etren^ of lodUas In . 
Siam on the basis of a rouidi estimate of the Biitiim 
Oonenlate. 
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Asia has been transfornied and dominated by 
the varied energy of the Chinese. "Nowhere, 
however, is tlie passionate individualism, the 
industry, die ambition, the adaptability, the 
inherent acquisitiveness, the self-reliance of 
all olaiises and types of Chinese more clearly 
demonstrated tlian in Malaya.’’* Sir HesketU 
Bell truly observes: "In Tonking, Atiuam, 
Cambodia, Siam, Burma and Malaya a peace¬ 
ful, unarmed host of sturdy toilers is gradual¬ 
ly spreading from the poverty-stricken, over¬ 
crowded region of China into every district 
ill which work aud profit are. to be found. 
Such steady infilteration is progresKing almost 
imperceptibly and it is difficult to see where 
it will stop. It seems probable that the 
present rulers of all countries iutholndo- 
China and Malayan peninsula, and pcrhajis 
even further will awaken one day to find 
themselves peacefully replaced by the over¬ 
whelming numbers, wealth and all-pervading 
influence of the invaders.”! 

If the Indian immigrants be compelled by 
economic pressure and competition with the 
Chinese to occupy only the lower rungs of 
the economic ladder in Malaya, Indo-Chinese 

on Mala,va. Cleylon and 
nprv ■ Asia's Teeming 


Gore: Beport 

discovcm and Etienne Deanery 
a rimiJf, Oh. V. 

«4his {imreiKn Colonial Administration 
East, pp. ^*93, 216-218. 
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and East Indies, the necessity for finding 
outlets for them in South and East Africa 
will be realized all the more. 

The great current of migration which has 
been flowing in recent years from South-East 
China and India to the rapidly developing 
tropical regions of Burma, Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies and, less important at present, 
Indo-China and the Philippines hasrecei>ed 
a sct-back due to the agricultural depression ' 
aud fall of prices of rubber, coffee, and tea 
in jiarticular. The net gain of Burma 
ininiigrntioii in the year 1928 was 418,700, 
butbylil3J there was a net loss by emigra¬ 
tion of about 66,000. Similarly the' Straits 
Settlements which showed a net gain by 
immigration in 192G of 336,916 showed a net 
loss of 123,652 by emigration in 1930. The 
following table shows the decline of net 
immigration in South-East Asia during the 
years of agricultural depression which have 
also seen measures of restrictions by all the 
Governments concerned. 

1926 1927 im 1929 1930 1931 

Btraits 

BeftlementB 330.916 271,478118,166 190.803 2,328 215.021 
•Dutch Indies 39 411 43 565 4.5.128 39.806 31,741 
Ceylon 33 819 69.075 55,St'S 3.831 31.581 

Iiidn-China 19.407 32026 30 879 29.397 17,597 
Philippines 12.470 12,274 9,982 8,499 



• No figures of emigration exist, 
t India in 1930-31, p. 02. 


OW BRITISH IMPERIALIST PROPAGANDA IS CARRIED ON 

By an INDIAN IN LONDON 


A bout three years ago many letter.s 
appeared in the correspondence 
columns of the British press complain¬ 
ing alyout the lack of Britisli propa¬ 
ganda concerning India. It was pointed out that 
the Britishers had a good case, but owing to 
their apathy it was not being presented to the 
world. The complaints were bitter about the 
United States particularly; it was said that 
a number of Indians and Americans had been 
poisoning the minds of the American public 
agaiuq,t Britain. 

Joha.Bull once roused to the importance 
of this field of activity organized it with 
thorough efficiency. The London. Times 
published iliree t^icles from tiie pen of 
life. Edward Thompson criticizing J. W. Hall’s 


Eminent Asians aud Dr. Sunderland’s 
India in Doudnye, These two books had 
been widely read in America aud were 
supposed to have done a great deal of harm. 
The attack was particulai-ly directed against. 
the latter, aud by pointing out two or three 
• minor inaccuracies of dates, a perfectly sound 
book was shown to be unreliable. These 
articles were printed in - a pamphlet form and 
circulated in Amprica in large quantities, 4nd 
a reprint was isstted. At the time it appeared 
aSfif these articles would have no effect in 
changing American opinion, but gradually 
British propaganda has percolated and one 
hears little nowadays {^l^ut American support 
for India. 

The late Mr. V. j. ^atel on his return 





HOW BRITISH IMPERIALIST PROPAGANDA IS CARRIED ON 


from the United States pointed out in an 
address in London the widespread nature of 
the misrepresentation of India in that 
country. He said that since 1919 no less 
than 1100 British lecturers had visited the 
States. Their avowed purpose was to bring 
about the onion of English-speaking people, 
but their main object was to point out the 
excellence of the British Empire and the 
benefits it had rendered to the subject races. 
Mr. Patel urged Indians to take steps to 
counteract this insidious and persistent 
propaganda. During the last three years the 
number of British unofficial anibassadors to 
the States has increased. One reads a short 
report of a speech by Sir John Simon or Lord 
Reading which gives no idea of tlie harm 
which these accomplished diplomats do to 
the cause of India abroad. 

More subtle propaganda is done through 
receptions and parties. An average person 
would not realize that better work can be 
done at a small dinner party than at a large 
public meeting. In the sociable atmosphere 
people feel more charitable and become men* 
receptive. Consequently, opinions change 
easily. American hostesses vie with each 
other to .arrange receptions for British 
notabilities. One secs the process here at 
work in London in a different way. An 
Empire rests on moral prestige as much as 
on physical force, and brilliant parties add 
to-its prestige. Indians go to receptions, etc., 

• at the Buckingham Palace, unconscious that in 
the eyes of the world they appear a set of 
loyalists, whatever their’ private opinions. 
A Frenchman may well say afterwards, ”What 
is wrong with India, did you not see so many 
Indians at King George’s garden party 
- yesterday In ordinary times we can be 

sociable, but when struggle is going on 
between two countries we have to see how 
our'little acts are us'd against us. 

Lately the Imperialists have left no stone 
unturned to run down the Congress and 
Mahatma Gandhi. They know that there 
is the oi^uization and the man they are 
fighting, When Gandhiji was in London 
John Bull published a centre page article on 
"Gandhi and his Capitalist Friends.” This 
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was meant for the consumption of millions 
of working class men, the motive being 
obvious. At the time one made light of the 
ignorance of the writer, but gradually the 
man who is the greatest friend of the down¬ 
trodden, is made to appear a tool of capita¬ 
lists among many workers in this country. 
The pervasive foi'ce of a falsehood for the 
time being is as remarkable as that of truth 
in the long run. But truth may be a long 
time in coming, if its protagonists make uo 
effort to bring it to light. Today George 
Lansbixry in the Labour Party stands for 
self-deleriniiiafion for India, but many a 
Labourite in his heart doubts this profession 
because newspaper propaganda has made 
him feel that India is not yet ready for self- 
government. The Congr<!8s is represented as 
a particularly vieous and extremist organiza¬ 
tion with which it is impossible to come to 
terms. The Labour man feels that there is 
no other practical solution and what the 
Government is doing may be right after all. 

It is folly to let such friends as we have slide 
away for want of information. 

Curiously enough it is the Communists wjio 
lend a hand to Imperialist propaganda^-’^ ^ 
unconsciously. To them Gandhi anC 
Congrens arc anathema, and they go upi^ 
down the country, carrying on propaganOT®* 
against the man whose life is a daily service 
the masses. Indian Commuuisis join hands whp # 
the English and try and discredit the onw 
body of men who are putting up an effectife 
resistance to Imperialism. Among a certain 
section they have done a great deal of harm 
to India’s cause, and Imperialists ought to 
be grateful to them for this service. 

The purpose of this article has been to 
show how propaganda against India is carried 
on and its wide-spread nature. 

If the moral support of the world and of 
the masses in this country was of no conse¬ 
quence to British Imperialism and if it relied 
merely on brute force for keeping India in 
subjection, enormous sums of money would 
not be squandered by people who kno^ the 
value of a good investment. Let hope 
that our countrymen will turn their attention 
to this important field of work. 



THE BOSE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

By BOBIBWAR BEN, n. m. 


I 


T he Bo«* Bi;searcli Institute «'uter!i tlu* lOtli 
your of its oxistenco on the :f(>th November. 
It will not be inappropriate on the oceasion 
to rwall in a few wonls, the irh'als anil the 
objects with which the Institution whs foinnled. 
The presont _ g:enemtion is nut awiu-e of the 
preindice which existed in the past in rcfrard 
to Indian competence in exact seicmci*, and how 
difficult was tV task to remove that i)rejudit!(> 
and create a tradition. It was tlu^ orig'innl 
research carried ovit in Prtif. Bose’s modest 
laboratory in the Pre.sideney Collejye forty years 
affo that for the first, time Iwl to the i-ceognition 
of India’s power of contributing' to the advanw- 
mcnt of world’s science. 

Prof. Bose’s descoveries in the field of elec;tric 
nuliation so preatly iinpi'essMl Lord Kelvin, that 
as far back us 1896 he submitted a representation 
to the Becretery of Btato for India for jnvinp 
suitable facilities to Prof. Bose to eontiiuie his 
investigations. Bir J._J, Thomson, one of the 
most eminent physicists of the century and 
fmw^ny years President of the Royal Society, 
foreword to the CoUeckd Physiml 
discov#', C. Bose, refers to these discoveries as 
the dawn of I'evival in Indie,of intenwt 
l4iWr<^iearch in physical science; this which has 
bwn so niarkra a feature of the last thirty years 
rl^ery largely duo to tlu* work -and influence 
■of«i ’ 


•ofVir Jagadi.s. Bose.” 


II 


After his retirement from the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, there was no place for him 
to work, but he hod plans for founding an 
Institute of Science whore not only ho could be 
able to oarrv on his own resoarfjhes, but would 
also be able to train a band of young scientists 
to carry further the work initiated by him. In 
taking this bold step, he^ himself contributed 
almut five laes for land, building and equipment 
as well as one la(i In G. P. notes hs a mieleiis 
for the permanent endowment fiind, which was 
subsequently raiseit by generous benefactions 
from public-spirited men. Bir J. C. Bose's 
residuary property of more than six lacs has also 
bden placed by him under a special trust for 
utilizing the income in advancement of knowledge 
^rough tiie Institute, the condition being that 
it carried^ out the object of its foundation. The 
Institute is a registered body under Act XXXI 
of 1860, all the properties of which have by deed 
,I^U transferred to the governing body and 
ti'UpoiSB, among whom wore Lord Sinha, Hon’ble 


Mr. B. N. Basu and Dr, B. L. Chaudhuri. 
The present members of the governing body 
include men like Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
Dr. D. M. Bose, Mr. B. C. Mukerjea, U'.H. 
(retired), Mr. J. N. Basu and Mr. K. C. Neogy 
of the Legishitive Assembly. Mr. J, C. Mitter, 
the Retired Accountant General of Bengal, is 
the financial adviser of the Institute. 


Ill 


While careying on his investigations on the 
response of his metallic rreeivers to the stiimilus 
of electric radiation, Prof. Bose was stnick by 
the similarity of such responses to those of living 
tissues. An account of this is thus given in a 
well-known German encycloptuMlia : 

■‘At the International Science Congress at Paris 
in 1900 [Bose] announced his discovery of the 
response of inorganic matter to stimulus, and the 
effects of fatigue, of stimulants and of poisons 
on the response of metals. Advancing further 
^ong this path Sir .1. C. Bose established the 
identity of physiological reactions in plants and 
animals.'' 

These discoveries have been regarded as of 
such importance that the Royal Society conferred 
on him the distinction of its Fellowship. An 
equally important acknowletlgment of the value 
of his work was made by the Amdemy of 
Sciences, Vienna, by electing liini as their 
corresponding member. 

In full recognition of the value of stiientifie 
work carried out at tiie Institute, the Secretary 
of Btate foi India and his Gouncil sent a 
despatch in Dc(.*oinber, 1920, guaranteeing the 
jiayment of a permanent Imperial grant to 
ensure the permanence of the Institute on 
condition that the original object of the founder 
was maintainerl and a high standard of scientific 
activity continued. During Bir • J, C. Bose’s 
lifetime hie presence as director is to be accepted 
as guarantee that tliis condition is fulfilled. 
Afto his death, a committee consisting of five 
eminent Ft^ows of the Royal Bwiety which was 
appointed, is to report whether honest efforts are 
being made at the Institute to advanc,e scientific 
knowledge. 

The naines of the members of this committee 
are: 


1 . 


2 . 

3 . 


to. H. Vines, f.B.8^ formerly Sheradian 
Frolessor of Botany, University of Oxford and 
one of tile foremost .authorities on Plant- 
Physiology (CbitiraMa) 

Lora Bayl^h, v.tiii. 

Bir John Farma, v.ils., Professor of Botany 
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and Director, Biological Laboratory, Imperial 
College of Science. 

4. F. W. Olirer, p.r. 8., Qnain Professor of 
Botany. 

5. J. B. Cohen, f.b. 8., Professor of Organic 
CSiemistry. 

According to the Secrelary of State’s despatcli, a 
more competent ^thority .could not be selected 
to judge tne scientiHc importance of the researches. 
In this connection it will Ih‘ interesting to r<ind 
the following accounl> which appearwl in the 
Timeit of November, 191i.3 : 

“The Qoverument of India has recognized the 
elaims of the Institute to special eonsideration. 
Accordingly a subsidy for securing the permauciico 
of the work, under conditions which will ensnre 
adhesion to the ideals of the founder, has been 
gnaranteed. In this matter the Government voices 
Indian opinion, which is gratified to sec so great 
an undertaking brought about by Indian initiative 
and carried out under Indian adrainisfralion.” 

IV 

Tlie investigations carried nut by Prof. llos<* 
for several years afterwards related to the 
establishment of (he important generalization of 
the es.sential unity of [diy-siological mechanism 
ill plant and animal. Many of these new results 
uecessitabsl the modification of conceptions hold 
by the upholders of tlie older anil orthoiiox 
theory. Tlie shoiteomiugs of the older theory 
were, due to the fact that it liad not liitherfo 
lieen possible to detect the inner activities of 
the jilant, wliieh was only revealed by the 
invention and eonstnietion at the Institute of a 
batb'ry of ajipnratus of extraordinarily great 
sensitivity, the performance of which was al. one 
time reganleil as incredible. Many who still 
regard with some scepticism the reliability of 
Sir J. C. Bose’s instruments, may read with profit 
the following aasiiint Avhieh appeared in Nnlure 
of May 6, 1920 : 

“Sir Jagadis Bose’s Oresuograph is so remarkably 
sensitive that doubt was recently expressed as 
to the reality of its indications as regard plant 
growth. A demonstration in University College, 
London, on April 23, has, howeter, led Ixird 
Rayleigh and Professors Bayliss, Blackman, 
F. G Donnan and others to state in the Times of 
May 4th; ‘We are satisfied that the growth of 
plant tissues is correctly recorded by this instru¬ 
ment, and at a magnification of from one million 
to ten million times.’ Sir W. H. Bragg and 
Professor F. W. Oliver who have seen similar 
demonstrations elsewhere, give like testimony that 
the Orescograph shows actual response of living 
plant tissues to stimulus.” 

How important has been the advance made 
iu the knowledges of plantphysiology by the 
work carried out in the Institute will be evident 
from the opinion expressed by some of the 
greatest authorities in pmtrphysiology. Prof. S. H, 
Vines, F.E.8., the President of the Bose Eeseiuxjh 
Committee of the Royal Society wrote: 


“It seems that you have revolutionized in some 
respesets. and very much extended in others our 
knowledge of the response of plants to sUmnlus. 
I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that 
the publications of the Transactions of the 
Institute, represent the best work done in plant- 
physiology during the period of existence of the 
Institute. Few endowments of research can have 
realized so striking a rclurn.” 

Sir John Farmer, K. n, a, Director of 
Biological Tjahoiutories of lTrnvcr.sity of London, 
wrote ; 

"By your wonderful apparatus you have given 
a new organon to those who pursue exact methods 
of physiological and physical investigations.” 


Tiiniriazeff, the eminent Russian plant- 
physiologist and foreign member of the Royal 
Society, ivrotc in his clas.si(‘a] work: 

“A very remarkable example of the application 
of exact physical methods to the physiology of 
plant is atibrded by the labours of the Indian 
savant, whose irork must he acknowledged as a 
classic in the field of physiological research. 
Ills has liccn a true triumph ’of scientific 
physiology in contrast with the mysterious theory 
of vitalism.” 


visited 
in which he said 


Frof. Nemee, th«‘ eininent plant-physiologist 
of the University of Prague, wrote: 

“Your original methods in studying plant- 
reaclioDB and growth means a new epoch of plant- 
pbysiology.” 

Prof. Moliscli, at one time Directo|;y 
plant-physiology in the University of use 
the Bose Instituti- and gave 
suid : 

“Though the Bose Institute is held in very 
esteem as an important International centre 
science yet my expectations have been gre 
surpassed by wbat 1 have actually seen. 1 
the plant writing down the rate of.asaimilalion 
of its gaseous food. I also observed the speed 
of the impulse of excitation in the plant being 
recorded by the Resonant Recorder which auto¬ 
matically inscribes intervals of time as short as 
a thousandth part of a second. All these are even 
more wonderful than faii 7 tales; nevertheless, 
those who have the opportunity of seeing the 
experiments, become fully convinced that they am 
laboratory miracles revealing the hitherto invisible 
reactions underlying life.” 



And he was himself able to confirm and 
repeat with invariable suixiess the cnicial experi¬ 
ments which demonstrate the existence of excita¬ 
tory impulse in plants, {Ncdiar^, April 13, 192®). 

A memorial was submitted to the Viceroy 
from intellectual leaders of Great Britain, 
including such eminent scientists as Sir Charles 
Sherrington, President of the Roysi Kociety, 
Prof. E. H. Starling, F. n. s., Lord Rayfeigt f. b. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, f. b. s., Sir St. Oltiir Thomson, 
President of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
Sir Humphrey Rolieston, Prof. F. G. Donnfin, 
p. B. 8., J. B. Cohen p. b. &, S. H. Vka^ 
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F. B. 8,, Sir :John Farmer, f. r a and others, 
in which special reference was made to the 

“recoenized position in the scientific world which 
has heen attained by the Bose Institute for the 
advancement of science, and to add the exptmion 
of our high appreciation of the work aebievra and 
the new methods devised _ there, to the universal 
interest which they have excited. We admire the 
ideal of the Institute where a number of post¬ 
graduate scholars are being trained to devote their 
uves to the single-minded pursuit of scientific 
investigation for its own sake and for the benefit 
of humanity. We welcome the co-operation of the 
East with the West in the advancement of know¬ 
ledge, and believe that a farther expansion of the 
activities of the Institute will lead, as they have, 
in its short past, to results both scientific and 
material, whicn will redound to the credit of 
India and her Government.” 


Sir J. C. Bose has always been a believer 
in tlie advaneemout of soicnee in general and 
has never been j^aroohial in his interests. Though 
his first investigations were in the domain of 
physics, it has been the eliief aim of his life to 
dismantle tlie barriers that artificially divide the 
various departments of science. Acconlingly the 
activities of the Institute has been extended to 
include biophysics, zoology pd human biology, 
for which there is tvi unique field in India. 
For taking charge of sysk'matic investigation of 
the biological problems relating to man, with 
t he ■ hc ln of Lt. Ool. R. B. Seymour Sowell, 
of f-’ “ Idghly trained scholar 

dinoovwiointed a few years ago to undertake 
a «m%t Tiiseiu'ches in this lino. 

^fe^iilarly two of Prof. Meghnad Saha’s most 
advanced students have beiui appointetl to cany 
IfilR investigations on determination of constitution 
^f^'hemical compounds by the characteristic 
abslrption spectra, I understand that a fuller 
extition of this department is in contemplation, 
andwhen fully developed is expected to lead to 
important advances in this particular branoh of 
modem physics. 


VI 

Besides the discoveries of Sir J. C. Bose, a 
considerable amount of independent work has 
been done by the scholars of the Institute- 
Since the foundation of the Institute, not less 
than fifty original papers have appeared in their 
names in tiio Transactions of the Bose Institute. 
Special mention may bo made in this connection 
of the n-searches of Mr. N. C. Nag and bis 
Assistant Mr, H. Banerjce on ‘Troteolytic Enzymes 
in plant and oilsoluble vitamins,” which have 
been highly spoken of by European Scientists. 
Mr. Ouru Prasaniia Das’s work on “Action of 
drugs on animals and plants” and Mr. Surendra 
Nath lias’s study of the “Nervous impulses and 
rhythniicifcy of plants” are al.so notewortly. In 
the recently inaugumtod department of Human 
Biology the investigations of Mr. Provash Ch. 
Basu is already attracting considerable attention 
from anthropologists in Europe and America. 
Dr. Anin Kumar Datta and Mr. Sureah Ob. Deb 
liave just completed two papers on “Absorotion 
Spectra of Silver Halides and I^ad Halide 
Vapours,” which have been very highly spoken 
of tiy competent authorities who have seen their 
works. It will not also be out of place to mention 
here that some of the men who riwived training 
in the methods initiated by Sir J. 0. Bose at 
his Instiute are also continuing their studies in 
their respective places. The investigations of 
Prof. L. N. Rao of Mysore and of my humble 
sell' may be mentioned. 

The above will indicabi, though inadequately, 
some of the recent activities of the Institute 
associated with the name of Sir J. C. Bose, ^ and 
liis ideals and labours for the cause of science 
in this country. The Institute, founded by him, 
with all its assets belong to the Indian nation, 
and if the present and future generations of 
Indians learn to regard it as such and steive to 
further its cause, the life and labours of Sir J. G. 
Bose will not be in vain. 




LONDON LETTER 

By Majoe D. graham POLE 


THE FAHiURE OF THE “NATIONAL” 
GOVERNMENT. 

Disarmament 

AST week Mr. Ramsay MacDonald proteaterl 
about the scare talk about munitions of 
war and other “untruths” which opponents 
of his Governmont were indulging: he alleged, 

for the purpose of catching votes. The whole of 
the National Government, he assured us, were 
in favour of peace and disarmament 

These good things, like many other things 
that they profess to approve of, they damn with 
faint praise. In the Disarmament Debate in the 
Housi*. of C/Ommons the other day Mr. Beymour 
Cocks, M. V ., pointed out to the Prime Minister 
that in one sentence of his speech in the debate 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonahl used these words: 

“No (fovernment can compel another (loverument 
to take risks they feci too great for them, and 
for our part we say that we cannot exlend our 
obligations in order to induce them to do so.” 

In that one sentence, as Mr. Beymour (^cks 
pointed out, “the Prime Minister destroyed the 
Disarmament Conference* and made the fortunes 
of the armament firms.” Mr. Seymour Cocks 
went on to point out that largo supplies of 
spelter, nicklo and scrap iron are being poured 
into Germany by British capitalists and the 
capitalists of other countries and that she is 
iicing aided by British armament firms who are 
advertising in Germany arms that arc forbidden 
to her by the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. Cocks 
was challenged from the Government benches 
to give the name of the firm, which he at once 
<lid, and pointed out that they were advertising 
tanks for sale in Germany. 

Government HEDes Armament Firms 
The Fulham by-election result, wheni there 
was a turnover of something like 20,000 votes 
from the Government, has been dosswibed by 
the Prime Minister as an “amusing incident” 
It was, however, a revolt against these armament 
firms who, with ^ the consent of H. M. Govern¬ 
ment thrusting into the hands of Germany 
and Japan the very weapons by which civilization 
may be destroyed. 

On Tuesday, 14th November—only two days 
ago, and the day after the ^vernment had 
professed to be so keen on, disarmament—the 
President of the Board of Trade was asked if he 
would withhold further licences for the export of 
arms and munitions, to which he gave the short 
and decisive reply : “No Sir,” 

Government Losses in Bv-EugctiONS 
The Prime Minuter is aware „that many of 
the Conservatives who sit behind him aire by no 


means impressed or satisfied with bis leadership. 
They realize that if the Government goe.s to the 
country as a “National” Government it is heading 
for disruption and that in this disruption the 
Conservative Party may be absolutely defeated 
and disorganizeil. The recent by-election results 
are very significant. The Government vote in 
the (31ay Cross ele<M.iori dntppcd by per cent. 
At the East Fulham by-election the Government 
vote dropped by 45 per cent anil at the Kilmarnock 
by-elcctioii by 42 per cent. But for the 
split in the Labour vote at the last of these 
by-elections the Government candidate would 
not have b(?en returned, as hi* was, on a minority 
vote. 

Government’s Municipal Defeats 

The National Government has failetl and 
stiH fails to appreciate the mind and temper of 
the country. This was further brought out in 
the recent municipal elections. The Labour 
Party had a nett gain of ^242 seats in England 
and Wales, having won 261 seats and lost only 
19. While the Conservative Party liiirdly gained 
a seat anywhero and lost well over 100. 

The Bcottiah elections took place about jjeu 
days later and told a similar tale. The li^' , 
Party hiul a nett gain of HO seats, having*^ 

M scats and lost only 4 -the Gonservativ«^_ 
falling to Labour as inevitably as in the 
and Welsh elections. 

Conservatives AVant More Armaments f 

The Conservative Party do not believe in ibe 
possibility of disarmament and this explains tHter 
hike-warm ness at the Conservative Conference. 
At their Annual Coiifi'rence they passed a 
resolution recording their “grave anxiety with 
regard to the inadequacy of the provisions made 
for Imperial defence” which the Times pointed 
out meant an instruction to the Government for 
“an imnicdiati; measure of re-armament by this 
country.” 

Conservatives’ Low Aims 

The Air ^ Minister, the Marquess of London¬ 
derry, speaking on disarmament only about ten 
days ago, said: “We might have aimed too high. 
Some might have believed it was possible to 
obtain a Convention that might eliminate war. 
But that was an idealistic conception. I ao not 
know whether we can avert war. Whit we can 
do is to urge the people to use their infiaenoe 
in every part of the world so that war sMi be 
postponed as long as possible. I am not sure 
it is possible for anyone to eliminate weapons 
of war.” v: 
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So that all we ean hope for^ from the 
Conservatite Party is not the abolition of war 
but to postpone it “as long as possible.” Peace 
in mr time—if possible- -but let us prepare for 
war whenever it may com<! I Good Tory doctrine! 


by no means a flash in ttm pui. None of the 
hivoarite excuses for that rasiilt will servo here. 
The defeat is a severe one for tin Ooasmatives, 
and cannot be explained away.” 

C0N8KBVATIVKH Appbovk Am BoMiuNa '. 


Poison Gas to 00 on 

In tliis yisiir's e.sti mates we have provision for 
a amn of €l,.'lHr>,fK)(> for “experimental services.” 
Much of that is being usihI for experiments in 
poison gtisc-s. The horror of the effwt of this 
barbarous prostitution of aftient»> it is impossible 
to express in words -and that sum that we spend 
in a single year is as mucli as m'. have 
contrilmted to the Ijcague of Nations since it 
was founded! 

In the old days war was mort* or less (‘onfined 
to professional soldiers. Cllie/iiical warfare, poison 
gases, are to he dii-»H?te.(I on the hirgi> (owns atul 
eentriis of industry—to wipe them out and kill 
dviliarl^ women and children, in th(f most Imrribh' 
jigony. The milly safe place in the next Avar 
will in the front line trendies if then' are 

any! * 

GovKRNMEN'r’s Weak Conoehsion 


Tlie Government gave no reasons to induce* 
their followers to vatc against the d^abnitr Vok^ 
of Censure in the House of Commons on Monday 
anti, as one of the London Liberal newspapers 
iHiint out, “the only p(!OT>le who shone in the 
mmons Debate on l)iaarmament were the 
——jtf-ir Party and the few Diberais wlio^followeil 
^^^'oyd George! into the Lobby against the 

good deal was made of-the .fact o[ I'^-ancc’s 
^ar and her demand for security. This was the 
*Vfea8()n apparently that tlie draft t*ri>posaIs, 

.^brnitted by the British Government at Gcne.va 
' wre modified from a four-year period to an 
'eirht-year period—during the' first four years of 
wfiicU Germany would be subject to rigid 
inspection, but no disarmament whatever would 
iake plat!e either in this country or in J'Va.ii«c! 

Even the Time.% on I5tn November, was 
impelled to admit in a loading article tlvit “there 
is art uneasy feeling that at the last moment tlic 
British delegation slipped, and that, just when 
consummation seemed within reach, an nnliniely 
emcession In Paris gave Germany the excuse to 
reject wliat was substantially a fair ofler.” . 

That is a distinct condemnation of Sir Jolm 
Simon and the National Government from a 
source that usually picks out and emphasiaos 
anythfiug that can be said in their favour. 


And the Conservative Conference last' mouth 
])as8ed another resolution congratulating the 
Government upon “its foresight in retaining the 
use of Air Police in outlying areas.” France, 
Germany, and otlier countries have plearled that 
this air bombing sliotild be done aw'ay with. But 
Mr. MticDonald and Mr. MacDonald’s Govern- 
mi'iit stand firm. The Financial Secretary of the 
M^ar Office, Mr. Duff Coojier, voicing no doubt 
not only the views of tln' War Office but of the 
Government .said: 

“No one has ever been able to explain to me 
Avhy chemical warfare is more barbarous than 
warfare by gunfire. In fact, chemical warfaiv 
is more. hiimane. To rule out one particular 
kind of warfare and to permit another has 
ahyays seemed to me illogical. I am of the 
opinion (hat if war does come every weapon 
will be used. We cannot, by a too hasty advance 
in the policy of disanuamont, improve the 
condition of the world and make the security of 
poacd any greater than it is today. You would 
not find any foreign country raising a protest if 
onr naval estimates went up by a million pounds.", 

Bkmikr BATTiiEs^ins ^'OK Britvin 

But the strongest comment on (.he Govern-; 
ment’s pretence in the Vote of (Jcn>»mv dehab' 
on Disarmament on Momlay that they are in 
favour of peace ami disarmiime.ut is the fact that 
on the fdllowing day in tlie House of (!ommons 
the First Lord of the Admiralty pointed out (.hat 
Japan and the United Stati's were' buibiiug larger 
battle cruisers and said that 

“with miiuh regret wo propose to revise the 
in;i3 programme so as to include two cruisers of' 
a new typo of about U,()00 tons with increa8'’d 
armament, ami one cruiser of the ‘Arethusa’ type 
about 0,203 tons. This alteration will not involve 
any increase in the cost of the 1931 programme.” 

An' we I'xppcting to lie at war with either of 
tliosc Powers '! They arc apparently sotting tlic 
I»ace lor us. Where is it to end ? 

On the (jucstioii of cxpciulituro no doubt he 
wish(!s to rciassure the voters in this country tliat 
this lines not involvi' more taxation this year. 
The mison is sim|>le. Most of tlie expenses of 
these cruisers will be incurred in next year’s 
Budget. 

Poor litr/TKi'' l''i(iuiiKs Increase 


Government’s Pri 

It’is little use for Mr. 
^d Sir'John Simon tryin 
.d« that the country is 
•Government. The MameJiester 
.fvifh regard to tlw! municipal 
trend of these elections 
the ParlUment by-election 


isTWE Gone 

Bamsay MacDonald 
to pretend as they 
ehind the National 
(hmrMaa'i points out, 
Sections, that 

confirms the view that 
in Fallmm was 


We have been'told this w^eek in the House of 
•Gommons that the “cuts” on teachers’ and other 
salaries cannot yet be restored as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer assures us that we must not 
“assuntp prematurely" tliRt normal conditions and 
prosperity have hJen established. Certainly for 
the very. po 9 r thes^; xmuailions have not been 
eahthltMted, On S^ttomber 26, 1931, just before 


. 



'■tfafi Labour 
786,771 people ia i^ipt of out reliot ia Eupaau 
and. Wales. * By October 21,1933 this number 
had been' increased, after ttto years of National 
Qovemmenli by 320,100 to 1,106,871—more than 
half-of the insured unemplwred are at present 
being subjected to the Means Test. 

Mokk MraERS Unempi/)yei> 

In a recent broadcast talk Mr. Baldwin made 
a statement, which he had to withdraw afterwards, 
that there were more miners now in work The 
fact is . that the number of wage earners in the 
ntining industry has decreased by 57,700 under 
the National Government, comparing the figures 
ior the week ending 26th September, 1931 with 
the same figures of 2Rth October, 1933. 

Moke “EtmoMifis" Fon the Poor 

But the Government liave not finished yet. 
They are hoping to reduce the Income Tax and 
H'ur-Tax of the wealthy in the next Budget, but 
to enable them to do so tl«ey are depriving tens 
of thousands of people of the medical benefit that 
they have hitherto been regarded as entitled to. 
In Wales alone this will aflTtict some 35,tK)0 to 
49,090 people andj instead of this being a national 
charge, the districts which have sufferefl most 
will have to boar th<» greatest loss under the 
Government’s proi»oeals. They will have to rely 
entirely on the old Poor laiw provisions. 



: followed the Hues 
„ ^ iee of'‘ -^kihSinions in September, 

1931 by Mr. Gwrge Lansbury. Japan broke her 
obligations under dm Covenant of the Ijengue 
of jfidiions. She refused to honour her signature 
of the Kellog Peace Pact and of the Nine Power 
Pact. Great Britain should have given a lead to 
put economic pressure on Japan, not mertdy to 
prevent her from going furtner into Chinese 
territory but to compel her to withdraw. We are 
toltl that there would have been great difficulty 
with regard to this. But when the Kational 
(lovernment wanted to put economic pressure on 
Russia, they were able to do so immotllatelj^i; Tb® 
British Empire," the Unitesl Btaties,' and Cbw^ 
take nearly 70 per cent of Japan’s ex^^rt trade; 
But instead of doing anything like thi^ we went 
on supplying both Japan and China w'ith arms 
mid munitions. Others did tiie same with the 
result that wluitever industries are depresseil, it 
is not the munition industries—as the Value of 
their shares show in goiiig up by leaps and 
liounds. ' 

The Bishop of Chelmsford pointed out recently 
that “as long as private persons are able to make 
a profit from nrniainents, so long will you have 
a solid body of people who will be interested in 
the increase+of armaments.” . And he continued; 
“I can never nnderstaiul why. the nations of fte 
world should allow great companies to be eivgiij^l 
in the making of armaments.” 


AppAia.iNa Tory Arguments 

We have just ^ (iclebrateil tlie fifteenth anniver¬ 
sary of the Armistice which folio wed, the Great 
War imd in Great Britain alone we are. paying 
about £1999 a minute we live for past wars and 
to OTOvide “defence” against future war. 

The most naive excuse for our armament 
firms supplsring foreigners and imtential enemies 
with arms was ^ven m a recent issue of the 
Amiy, NaiJy and Air Force, Oaxette where wo read : 

“The system which permits Bntish armament 
firms to supply possible enemies with oifensirc 
weapons constitutes a definite defensive measure 
4or ourselves, for ehat aould be better for us than 
that our enemies' sources of >varlike material could 
be eat oiT automatically on the outbreak of 
hostUitlfis ?” 


We, stood practically alone at Geneva^ ^ iri 
insisting on the right to bomb from the 
is true that we .said that we intended to ;Ufe 
this for police- pmposes in outlying airea^v But 
if we insist oSri this right to bonib from tne aii^ 
otlier nations are not going to give up this right. 
France was anxious to have this kind of horror 
stopped, but could not persuade the represeitia-, 
tives of our National Government to take ler 
view. The result is that the French Air Minimry 
have just placed orders for 69 new fighier 
aeroplanes. 

The responsibility of the National Govern¬ 
ment is indeed heavy. 

DIS.4RMAMENT. LacK OF SUPPORT 


A more futile argument has surely never 
been put forward and we have Tory M. ps like 
p Lord Lymington, m. p. for Basingstoke, who 
apparently has never heard that the Founder of 
our religion taught “Blessed.are the peacemakers,” 
For Lord Lymington tells his constituents: 
“Personally 1 shoula like to the whole lot of 
, these, damned pacifists to go to HelL” ., And 
still Mr. Baldwin tells us that the Tory Pairty is 
in favour of peaee and disanaament!! 

GovBnEtHMBNT’e Awpot. ^ptaifiasii^ 

Wat, ^reading feom the Phv yroolddie 
much lesB possible today had Sir Jam S£||to° 
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Great '.Britain is strong enough and has 
influence. enough in the League of Nations at 
Geneva to great weight for any attitude 
she cares to^Ke up. Mr. Arthur Henderson, as 
Foreign Secretary in the Istibour Govmraimsit, 
represented Great Britain'at Gksneva IBli 
for the peace of the world was so outstan^^ 
and so well recognized by all the other njttioiis 
that he was chosen by theral to be President of 
(he Disarmament Conf«»nflA ;^ .* 

Now Mr, Hendwsoa. te'^tiueatening to 
iirom ^ Dismmiatoeai Confegance 
of (^ lack of support titut he isi ; 
the Keitish i^d oiuar 






;W"' 


to India Ihe ^WwilaTe 

is ttb tnoTO to be trusted tfaioi it ts in any other 
sphere of our national, international, or political 
life. No one has promised more, or in more 
definite clear and concise terms than Mr. Ramsay 
MacX)onal(], and no one has done less than he 
when he has been at the head of the Government 
Lord Irwin, when Viceroy, referred in June, 
1929 to the aims of India regarding Dominion 
Status and used these words: 

“I eaniestly pray that, as the future unfolds 
itself, m may see the sure realization of this hope.”. 

On 31st ^October, 1929 he maile his famous 
declaration that it was 

“implimt in the Declaration of 1917 that the 
natural issue of India’s constitutional progress,_ as 
there contemplated, is the attainment of Dommion 
Btatus.” 

That statement was made, as the Secretary 
of State explained in the House of Oimmons, 
“for the removal of India’s doubts, and to 
issue a clear declaration of existing policy/’ 

^fore the ’ Joint Committee;, on July 18, 
1933, Lord Irwin feried to minirhize this “clear 
definidom” and to bring another series of doubts 
by saying tlttit that declaration “dealt only with 
the re^m of ultimate purpose, it made no 
ebmmitme^te whatever as to date.” 

Ijord RanSteillour, one of the, pillars of the 
Conservative '^ Par^, who was for many years 
D^aty Speaker of the Houie of Commons, cai-es 
about pledges given in die name of the 
King>^mp(»r<^ that he said; “These were the 
vTOi^ of the Viceroy. They can be over-ruled by 
And die Marquess of Salisbury, 
6&<feer Tory pillar, said: ‘Let there be no 
do not admit any pledge except a 
idedge^” 



of course, went further 
^an toy of tbem. He said that 

“It seems therefore wrong for the h^h servants 
of the Crown, whether Ministers, Viceroys, car 
Governors, to use this phrase ('Dominion Constitu¬ 
tion’) or hold out hopes based upon it, unless they 
see their way to its practical realization within 
some period of time to which living men can 
reasonably look forward. If they have ideas mat 
India may become a sclf-geverning dominion like 
Qtnada or Australia wUhin one hundred or ftro 
hundred years, and that is all they mean by it, 
they ought not to use such a phrase without also 
explaining that it cannot be achieved in any 
period wmch men can foresee.” 

If the Prime Minister, the Viceroy, and even 
the King-Emperor himself, in making declarations 
to India that India must have fuU responsibility 
for her own government had the reservation in 
mind that this could not be attained “within a 
hundred years or tw'o hundred years” that does 
not tally with the statement made by the 
Secretary of State for India in Parliament when 
ho said that the statement of the King’s 
Representative was made for the purpose of 
removing Indian doubts and to make “a eletir 
declaration of existing policy.” 

Again the Conservative Party, in the wonls 
of Lord Lytton’s historic dispatch of 1878, would 
have us laid open to the charge of having “taken 
every means m our power of breaking <o tlie 
heart the words of promise we have utbTod to 
the ear.” 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that it may be a Labour Government—a reiil 
Tjabour Government—and not the present un¬ 
principled lot, who will have to pilot through 
Parliament the Bill that will give real, responsible 
self-government to India. 

London, 16th, November, 79.Vi.- 



MY FIRST DAY IN LENINGRAD. 

By NITYA NABAYAN BANERJEE 


T he train stopped at Leningrad after a 
long run of fourteen nours from 
Helsinki or Helsingfors. It was a 
cold winter morning of Januaiy, 1933. 
Snow was falling incessantly like white 
feather ; green was blotted out of the earth t 
the severe winter had sucked out all green—the 
emblem of life—and left the earth bloodless, 
wan—pure snow-white. Fields were white, the 
roofs of the buildings and huts were white, 
evergreen trees were white and bent down 
under the heavy we%ht of the snow. Oh, 
it was a terrible morning—a morning which 
one feels through every nerve, and remembers 
for life—the temperature was 20 degrees 
below 0° centigrade. The train emptied iteelf 
within a fewminutcs. 1 had one English- 
speaking gentleman in my compartment, whom 
1 requested to help me by finding out the 
^Intourist” man who was to take charge of me 
under the arrangement with the "Intourist,” 
the State tourist company. The gentleman 
asked his porter to bring down my luggage 
too and searched for the man who I was 
told by the Intourist-in-chai^e at Copenhagen 
where 1 had booked myself for Russia, was 
sure to come and wait for me at the station. 
We waited for about five minutes—which was 
enough to freeze a man from a tropicid country. 
My bands were aching, the toes had ^own 
numbs, the ears turned red, the handkerohief 
became wet and nostrils swollen—it was 
terrible for me but I almost helpless. 1 
could not speak the language, but that was no 
great hindrance;—the very thought that this 
was a countiy ^ving laws quite diShx’ent from 
others, a land where the rich were the unfor¬ 
tunates, the menace of society barred me 
from fairing a taxi or calling a portor. Who 
knows how to pay the porter—if I paid him 
direct I might be found guilty by the socialist 
State but what to do in that horrible cold ? 
I just walked up and down the plidlorm. My 
companion went to find the lutourist man. 
Walkii^ kept me a little w«na : I waa mueiOig. 
this new country for their bad 


for this cold reception to a newcomer who 
was coming under State arrangement. 

A young lady stepped before me and 
asked in quite good English, "Are you coming 
from Copenhagen ?” "Yes, are you the 
Intourist agent?” "Yes,” and without any 
apolog)’- for being late she asked a porter 



Niotdai Lenin 


to carry my luggage to the car which* Wa| . 
waitiug outside dm station. H&f ; 
■ight was a consolation few me, I felt myadlf 
seonre. We went up to ihe car., Hw 
was given a chit not oa«^ The car 



IragMng anyone would' have 
oalievpd t^t we kad me}: eaeb other 
.. It few Imishtet before. Her ways were 
.•'oMihiDing. She wiped out the Buseian 
picture I was cherishing so long in my'mind— 
a l)Ard; rough man without a hearty laugh or 
seuah of humour and art. The Russian 
seemed to me the same man as I had seen 
in the other civilised countries of Europe. 

I said, '^It Se^Od to me the number of porters 
in si^idh is' insufficient.^’ She smiled 
and‘atdd*» .“■’ICes, because nowadays every one 
canril'oh his own In^age.Thcre are no bourgeois 
now who require a porter to carry an attach^ 
ease.” 

^'But in case of heavy luggage a porter is 
needed.” 

*T?’es”, said she; ^'aud there are some for 
that. Yoii see we require so many labourers 
in our factories and fields that we can spare 
very” few‘f<w this sort of work.” 

As ^ car passed through the streets of 
Leningrad soma incomplete houses came to 
m notice. X aeked the reason. She replied, 
winter it is difficult to do outdoor 
“'week. Now they are all working in ^ctories 
and Soma are sent to collective farms. 

the summer they will be called out 
to do. all this outdoor work.” I paused 
a While and asked, summer your agricul- 
toral work too goes on in full swing, you 
batdooir lidxiwers for all these con¬ 
struction works and surely your factories do 
not sleep to tWse days. So, if all the workers 
are accommodated in factories now and if they 
are taken out in summer either your factories 
suder for want of labour or you can’t really 
eniploy all the workem in the factories.” 

She exclaimed, yes, we are in great 
need of laboureres. We have not got enough.” 
I again asked her, "Well, now you have 
plenty of work to do. You are creating a 
new country. Yon are converting an 
agricultural country into an industrial one. 
You, have npny waste ;Xandg to dig and. 
make jnew plan^|li» erect, new roads 

and hmdmip’vto csoasbrWi!l. So, you can give 
employmeigd to so hiifls^'|4i>outoto. But one 
day this |p;%ref» come to an end. 

<|ldw^creai^ when consumption 

.,.jhrill'he -'thhli .'^proiebcition toitous the* 


case in America. What will yon do then ? 
How will yon employ so many workers 
who are working now. On that day the 
uuemploymeat question will be as ^rave a 
problem for you as it is now for the 
capitalist countries.” 

She replied with her characteristic 
smile, ^'No, certainly not. Russia is not 
America. This unemployment has been caused 
by the exploitation of the capitalists—but 
here tliere is no exploiter—none is eager 
to make profit at the cost of others’ 
labour. If we see we are producing more than 
we consume by working a seven-hour 
day we will not out down the labour but 
the Working hour. We had an eight-hour 
working day. Already we have made it 
seven and when possible we may reduce 
it to 6, 5 or 4 hours.” 

We passed through a narrow gate 
which she pointed out as the old main 
entrance of the town proper. Beyond this 
gate rich merchants used to live in the 
Tsar’s time The people seemed to be poor 
in terms of capitalist countries. All over 
Eiu'ope ^cept this “new country” the 
smart and gepteel appearance of the people, 
their neat dressses, shining cars, streets 
lined with glass shop windows at once 
tell about the wealth and the standard of 
living of the people there, bat Russia 
seemed different—very different. 

The tram cars—two, three or sometimes 
four, connected together were running 
along the streels with several passengers 
hanging on the foot-board holding a rod. 
Seldom does a motor car come in sight 
Not a single shop with a fine display 
came to my notice. The road was slippery 
as' the snow was pressed down hard on 
them. 

The car reached its destination—the 
“October Hotel”, a palatial building with 
a modern devolving glass door, a fine 
statocase and spacious well-equipped roome* 
1 was taken to the Secretary of the 
Ho^, a young educated man. I did not 
like to miss this opportunity to have a 
telk with a Ri^aisian youth. I asked 
about the system of Government. I ^meto 
know everyone is {udd by the State 
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according to his merit—an engineer gets more 
than an ordinary factory labourer, the man¬ 
ager of a hotel earns more than the steward, 
and the only difference with the capitalist 
countries is that they do not allow any private 
business or private property. I could not 
grasp the idea and asked, "If the difference in 
remuneration exists how can you wipe out 
classes ? It may be you have abolished all 
classes of the Tsar’s time but you are sure to 
create another series of classes.” 

He said, ^'You mean some will have more 
money than other’s, but how can it create 
classes ?” 

—“As it did in the past, Europe had no 
religious class distinctions. Mouey made it 
and you know it pretty well.” 

With burning eyes he replied, “But, my 
Mend, money has lost its value in Russia unlike 
other countries. Suppose anybody earns and 
reserves more money than othera. But what 
can. he do with that ? He can’t float a business 
of his own, can’t buy a building of his own, 
can't have a pleasant, drive in Ms own oar, 
can’t make any. provision fcnr >hts.soa to eat 
mt idly; only ^iogs he cim do .ai*» that he 


can go to the cinema or opera thrice orfom 
times a week, may have three pairs' of gdoc 
shoes, instead of one, a good dish of dinner, o] 
three or four chairs and two tables and that’i 
all. And even then after his ^ieath all th( 
unnecessary property will be confiscated bj 
the State. So how can a class grow again ?” 

—“But you can’t deny that still two 
distinct classes remain—one of you and her 
(pointing to the guide) having nice clean 
dresses, good shoes, fine fur coats and a smart 
finish and the other of the proletariat, as you 
say, having dirty, patched clothes, overcoats 
of sheepskin, tom shoes and brown faces, 
strong iron arms with so many nerve* 
prominent on them.” He seemed to get excited 
and said, “We are the proletariat.” I laui^d 
and said, “Oh, I don’t admit, you are oi 
upper elass and you have class distinctioim*" 

—“Yes, but you know,” he confessed “w* 
are not yet communists but socialislA Whet 
we will have communism there! will be ne 
cash exchange—none will be paid hi cash**^ 
every one must work—murii -^e 0^^ 

nmaity what he min and he wiS wMjiiw 
nemhi iirithar more nor less. i 
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^_,, mteDB to th« oodi* not tho todi 

W^W^v to iniiii the people, to traio their 
brfips to ace^t this new idea. So our profpress 
is bound to be slow. That day there will 
' be no olaseee amongst us.’^ 

—"Well, when do you expect to have it f’ 
—"After fifteen, thirty or fifty years—none 
can say when, but we must have it one day.” 
Hie eyes sparkled—bis face had linea of 
determination. 

I asked, "Do you think it will be possible 
to supply everyone’s needs ? Suppose I want 
to have a—evening drive daily in a oar—will 
the State allow it f’ 

—"Oh yes, if the State has sufficient oars 
to supply everybody—otherwise one car may 
be given to three or fou^ famUies or they 
may get the car every alternate day—every 
thing wiH be given cquiSly lb' evhify nS®bl6r 
of &e oorntuunity.” 

—"We^, if I see that my necessities will 
be ac^lied'by the State why shall I labour ?” 

■T*^^i,,ybu vdll be forced to do it—unless 
you wors you will not be helped by the 
State—you Inust starve.” 

r-"If I am forced to work,” asked 1, "it is 
*'quitu natural for me not to work with my 
fuUieimpi^fyj” ^ f 

-4-15^, bat that is your caplialiet mentality. 
We aie creatkig a new generation who will 
lovato yrork, who will think of the idle as a 
traitof, a menace to society, who are laio^t 
that their only religion is to work for society.” 

My guide intervened and said, "Well, Mr. 
Banerjee, you should now go to the dining 
hall and be ready so that I can take you out 
as ewly as possible.” 

' 'iiii^'^onetary gave me several tickets for 
meals and asked' file notitw' lose any as it 
meant the loss of one meal. I was accom¬ 
panied by my guide to a rov»m whwe I found 
several other tourists. They were leaving 
Leningrad that day. Amongst them three 
came from America, one of whom was a thin 
young lady, and one wm ffom Australia. 

I sdeed thein, “How did you like Russia f* 
All pf them exclaimed unanimously, 
"WonderfuL” The gentleman from Australia 
moving hie bald head and swin^ng his strong 
*<lobg muscultk arp in the air ^d, “You 
SiMf ^ey have no uuem{db:^menti, Isn’t it 




-they have done nsiraeles.”. 


—"But you see they ruthlessly sappress 
the public opinion agunst them—the people 
have lost their individual independence 
and how can you praise it f’ was my question. 
The lady replied, "That heppens in every 
country. They allow only that much liberty 
which they think will not do aUy harm to the 
existing Oovernment and not more. Look at 
the shootings on the unemployed in our 
country, look at the treatment by the British 
police of the hunger marchers, look at the 
Fascists in Italy, the treatment of the Nazis 
by the German Government (at that time 
the Nazis were declared an illegal body in 
Germany). What do you see in all these so- 
called demociratic countries? Only party 
rule and Russia is not an exception.” . 

—“Well then, what can Russia boast of ? 
What new thing has she given to her * people ? 
What has she gained at the cost of so much 
bloodshed ?” 

—"Masses are the masters of the country 
instead of a handful of men, and that’s a great 
acbievment,” said she. 

—"And those handful of men are now 
ruled, exiled, and hung like beasts,” added I. 

The Australian gentleman shouted, "That’s 
natural.” I was surprised to see what 
influence Russia had on these people of 
America, the hot-bed of capitalism. Their 
guide came in and intimated that ’the car 
was ready.’ They bade farewell and went 
out. The Austoalian gentleman said, "Hope 
to meet you again in Moscow.” 

I took my dinner—one of the worst I had 
in my life. Only things I could take were 
pieces of boiled potatoes and one slice of 
brown bread and that was without butter. 
The black bread was rancid and I doubt 
whether dogs could relish it. I said 
to the in-chaige, "I do not take beef or pork.” 
So, please arrange for fish, fowl or mutton.” 
Fowl and mutton were out of the question— 
the only I got was a piece of tinned 

fish vying with the salt itself for saline taste. 
1 enquired if milk was available. The re^ 
was in tiie negative. Even ’Chai* or tea 
waa served without milk. The dining haU 
was quite clean.' The stewards were well- 
dressed. There m orchestra p^. 
Some well-dresased gtotiemea camte to my 
notice in tiie restwiranfc They did not look 
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like foreigners. Later I oam^ to know that 
my guess was true. So, now in Russia some 
can come and have their meals in a good 
restaurant accompanied by sweet lOusic 
while others are labouring hard outside 
amidst the snow with ragged sheepskins on 
their bodies and with shoes about to swallow 
anything with their greedy jaws. Still they 
say, "We have abolished classes.” 

This October Hotel was originally a hotel 
in the Tsar's time. It is situated just before 
the Moscow station near the post office. 
It has steam-heating arrangement Every 
room has a bath-room of its own and all 
modern comfort. 

I was waiting for the 
guide and getting im¬ 
patient with her for 
wasting my time. She 
came at about three in 
the afternoon with an¬ 
other lady whom I had 
seen before with the 
American party. The 
young lady said, "Now 
1 shall bid farewell 
to you—my sister will 
show you everything.” 

I felt it like a loss to 
lose a pretty. companion 
in a country like Russia, 
but there was no help. 

She was only to receive 
visitors from the station 
and take them to the 
hotel. Her duty ended 
there. My new guide also could 
good English and though she was not 
pretty she had a laughing face and 
keen intelHgence. She too made me an old 
friend within a few minutes and asked 
what places 1 would like to see. 1 replied, 
"Everything but specially your society, your 
factories, amculture and art” 

"Well wen, let ns go to the opera today 
as there is scarcely an^ime to visit 
any other place. Almost ail the {daces of 
interest will be closed within half an hour or 
so. So it will be useless to go anywhere 
else.” *1 

•—"But 1 think 1 shall ^ve to.{«y earin lot 
it, probably, it is not limlnded in mjr. iaclueive 
tour.^* , • 


With a smile she said, "1 am afraid it' 
is not—you shall have to pay for it and it 
will be convenient lor you to have a taxi 
which will wiut for you there and bring you 
back to the hotel,” 

"Aren't you coming vdth me f” asked I. 

—"1 am very sorry, 1 won’t be able to keep 
late hours as I am feeling too tired today. I 
have had to rest on my legs practically the 
whole day with the American tourists.”' 

As 1 did not want to waste any time 
there and had a desii'e to see the ^saian 
theatre I agreed to go to the opera. She 
said, "Then 1 should go now because 
I shall have to make arrangements for 



The Maseum of the fievolution 

(Formwly the Winter Palftce) ’ ,1 

your scat in the opera. It is not always 
available.” She went off*. Sitting beside tne 
glass windows I was looking over this new 
city of Leningrad, the mother of Leninitun. 
This is the city where Marxism first got r^ 
and flowered—it was in this city that the 
revolution was first declared. 

In the evening the guide accompanied me 
in a taxi to the oj^ra. She had got the tick# 
beforehand but she had to run from one dome 
to an other to get adsuweidit. Tltough . | was 
l^ven a ticket no seat witi empty'^^h Ail^ 
chair had to.be brou^ in lor mA 
guide bade ^good-night. 

The.sla^ wasa huge one. The 
was a eighh^u^yi^ buj^Ungv 
the h^ttt^Blony ooiild' 
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The. ^il!PUiid-floor«itd «n Ihe etoareys were 


pSie|»(|* ,; I had to pay raore onpi 
to leoiife a seat almost rih tho last roWi<< Bat 
INoaUse 1 a toreijpier aod did 


f-" 


MADONNA LITA 

Aftor a punting attributed to Leonardo da Vinci 
no# m the Hermitage Qallery, Leningrad 


not hold the "labour-ticket.” The labourers 
have Bpecial concessions everywhere—in 
flieatres, cinemas, retail shops, dispensaries, 
schools, factories, food-stores, hotels. They 
pay ei^^t or ten times lees than we 
or the "Nepmen” do. I have seldom seen 
any theatre on the Continent with such a 
huge auditorium and so packed. I recalled 
the foolish people who had said that Russia 
did not love’ art and had destroyed it. What 
other country baa brought art so uear to the 
masses as Ruisia ? The people here in 
the auditorium seemed difibrent from those 
whom 1 had seen in the ertireets. Here almost 
evimyone had decent cheiileis-^iome young 
IndiM had eVon eye-veil^ cosmetics on their 
faees land epera^lassee in their hands^. Smite 
youths irete (bossed in the full evenii^ ^ess. 


During the first few years i^er the revolution 
Russia hi^ banished all sorts of amusements. 
I was told dance halls were forcibly closed— 
fox-irot was a great offence, none dared to 
go to the resturents which were mainly for 
foreigners, as they might be marked by the 
terrible G. P. U., the secret police department, 
as bourgeois. But nowadays as Russia has 
brought the situation under control, the people 
think themselves out of the danger zone. 
There is now very little chance of losing 
what they have earned with their blood, and 
amusements and various means of recreation 
arc gradually making their way into Russia. 
Nowadays Russians throng in the daincc- 
halls like bees though the number of the halls 
is still very small. Theatres are packed, 
cinemas overcrowded, night-life can be seen 
in Russia, tb^ land of the terrorists. During 
one of his recent speeches Kaganovifoh who is 
next to Stalin in influence, has declared that 
new dance halls and amusement houses are 
to be constructed in course of the Second^ 
Five-year Plan. 

I could not understand a single word of 
the play. As it was an opera, there were 
plenty of songs, and some of the singers had 
beautiful voices. The orchestra was one of 
the finest I have ever heard. About 
fifty men were playing on instruments of 
different types creating a pathetic low tune 
which vibrated and resounded from one wall 
to the other and that was really a dream. 
Though the scenes were not gorgeous yet 
they were beautiful. I had never seen such 
a realistic and beautiful full moon and blue 
sky on any stage. It. was bathed with the seft 
blue of a moon-lit might. One thing readily 
attracted the notice of a foreigner—the 
wonderful discipline of the Russians. There 
was no noise during the intervals in the 
auditorium, thou^ there werei several 
thousands of spectatora there. There were 
no hawkers erring "choookbs, cigiff, ciga¬ 
rettes,” no biSk oolleetion of tea cups or 
beergla8Bea> There were no ludf-naked 
bi^l^ gbie with dresses which eoiaoided with 
eveiy curve of the body. No attempt afsa 
to ahow thi votiil^ figure in its naked 
famr «a4 no seasi iMMaj sexuality was 
shoWh' duriag tfit 

common in outw psii^ cf the Gontiitent. W« 
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fiay il^asians have no motals. YoSi muoli is 
the jttdgiiient according to our stendard of 
nioral%, hot in some respects they are more 
moral Watt the people of the West and even 
of the East. The Enssians hate the display of 
naked female figures in the shop windows as 
is common in Paris, Berlin, London, Rome or 
in any city of Europe. They dislike the 
idea of keeping shop-girls to attract customers, 
they never display indecent pictures in the 
m^pthlies or dailies to increase the sale. The 
strongly advocating temperance. They 
hitve almost abolished prostitution, not 
only by law as the case in England but 
by practice. Many prophylactorioms or 
correction houses were built to which 
prostitutes wore taken and treated and given 
work. They are taught something so that 
they might earn their livelihood independently. 
Por one year they are not allowed to leave the 
house permanently, by which time the Soviets 
claim their mode of living and mentality are 
changed. But during this one year they are 
allowed to join any festival or gathering. They 
are confined but corrected. After a year or 
so jobs arc found for them and they are 
employed. Those who pursue this lino from 
habit are again taken in hand and 

corrected. Formerly prostitution was lega¬ 
lized. They had ''yellow tickets'’ which 
enabled even Jewish girls to stay in the 
town. At the beginning of the Five-year 
Plan in Moscow there were 4,000 prostitutes 
in five prophylaotoriums. Now the number 
is 575 and only one such institution is exist¬ 
ing. Is it not a proof of how they are eradi¬ 
cating immorality ? Can the countries which 
legalized and licensed prostitution claim to 
be more moral than Russia ? 



Stalin 

At the end of the play no girl came to 
my notice standing by the gate with a longing 
look for prey as is often seen in London and 
Paris. 

The car was ready—I recognized it by 
its number add drove towards the hotel. 





INDIANS ABROAD 



By BENARSIDA8 CHATOEVEDI 


Unjust Attack on the Indian Agent in 
South Africa 

We are sorry to read the following extract 
from an article in the Indian Opinion 
of South Africa, reproduced in the Servant of 
India of November 23 : 

“If the Agent has succeeded In doing some¬ 
thing substantial in this country, he has 
certainly succeeded in bringing about a 
cleavage in the community which never 
existed. OfBcialdom in India is well versed 
in the art of divide et impera and if we were 
to experience a repitition of that in this 
country, it will be a sorry day for the Indian 
community and the creation of an Agency 
in thia country will have been a curse rather 
than a blessing.” 

Commenting upon this the Servant of 
India says : 

“This is the unkindest cut of all, for 
which there is not the slightest excuse. The 
Indian Agent is not the ruler of the land 
nor Indians the bulk of his subjects that he 
might conceivably profit by divisinna among 
them. Not even the wildest desperation can 
condone such a wanton charge against the 
Agent” 

We entirely agree with the Servant of 
India on this point. We have been in close 
tonch with Sir Kunwar Maharaj Singh since 
1924 so far as the problems of Indians over¬ 
seas are concerned and vro have folh>wed 
minutely his activities in Mauritius, British 
Guiana, Trioidad and East Africa where he 
was sent on deputation by the Government 
of India. 

In all these places ho tried his utmost for 
bringing about unity among our people. In 
fact, this patriotic and straightforward policy 
on bis.part brought on him the wrath of some 
reactionajy Europeans at home and abroad. 
He has gone to South Africa at consider¬ 
able Aelf-sacrifice. To chatge him with 
creating a clhavage among Indians is really 
crual.'^ We in India have always regarded the 


Indian Opinion as a journal well-known for 
its sturdy independence and sobriety of views. 
The names of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 
Polak have been associated with it and we 
expect greater decency and better judgment 
from the Indian Opinion than what has been 
displayed in its recent issues. We can quite 
appreciate the difficult times under which our 
countrymen in South Africa have been 
passing but this is all the more reason why 
they should not lose their sense of proportion 
and; shall we add, sense of justice and 
fairplay f 

The Hindu-Musliiii Problem in Kenya 

A tragic drama in the public life of East 
Africa is being enacted at Nairobi and it may 
have far-reaching consequences. Hindus and 
Muslims of Nairobi have quarrelled among 
themselves and by their mishandling of the 
whole situation have brought humiliatiou 
not only to Indians in Nairobi or 
Kenya but to our people in East Africa 
generally and we have to bang down our 
heads in shame at the unhappy turn that the 
events are taking in that East African colony. 
Up to this time the Indians in East Africa 
were free from the communal poison and tbe’r 
solidarity was an example to their countrymen 
at home. But now they have fallen on evil 
days and if things are allowed to drift 
as they are drifting these days there will 
soon be a repitition of the Hindu-Muslim 
dissensions on a vast scale and the whole 
public life of our people in East Africa 
will be destroyed. How this problem originated 
has been very al»ly explained by Mr. A. B. 
Patel, BAE-AT-LAW, of Mombasa. It is an 
imj^oriant document that pats the whole 
thing in a nutshell and deserves to be quoted 
in full. Here is Hr. Patel’s analysis of the 
whole situation taken, fi^opi the Kenya Daily 
Mail of 25th Octobm*.f,i 
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HINDU-MU8LIM RELATIONS 
Analysis of Developments 
Past Happy Relations 

1. The relations between Hindus and 
Mohflmedans were exempinrilv happy and 
cordial in this pountry until 1931. This view 
is supported by tho following facts: 

(a) At no time was there any trouble or 
strained relations between Hindus and 
Mohiimedans in the Indian community of 
East Africa, They acted as Indians first and 
Indians last. 

(ft) Political fight and particularly agitation 
for common roll was carried on in this 
country unanimously by both communities. 

(c) Out of twelve sessions of the Congress 
held, eight were presided over by local men, 
six of which being held under Mohamedan 
presidents, 

(d) Almost all Indian denutations to 
England or India were led by Mohamedans. 

(e) Mombasa Indian Association was 
generally presided over by Mohamedan 
Merchants, the nrominent , amongst them 
haing the late Sheth Abdul Rasul Allidina 
Visram, Mr. Ahmed Jamal and Mr. A. H. 

Knderbhoy. 

(f) When the Mombasa Indian community 
co-operated with and sent members on the 
Mombasa Municipal Board first time,^ out of 
soyon Indian members nominated six were 
Mohamedans and one Hindu. And it never 
.struck anyone that it was so, as all used to 
think in term.s of Indians and not in terms 
of Hindus and Mohame<lans. 

I can multiply in8tance.s but this is sufli- 
cient to prove that no Hindu-Moslem question 
at all existed until 1931. 

Reasons Op Suspicions 

Following were the circumstances which 
rightly or wrongly created suspicions in the 
mind of some of the Mohamedans that they 
were not receiving a fair chance to represent 
the Indian interests on puhUc bodies; 

(a) In January 1931 session of the 
Congress was held, as is well known now to 
upset ^ a unanimous decision of a standing 
committee as regards delegation to Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. 

There were widespread feelings in the mind 
of several prominent persons that the Congress 
had lost its old prestige and force and its 
working was not safe in the hands of 
Mr. Isner Dass and his friends. 

Persons with such feelings desired that at 
least for some time Mr. Sbatn-su-D^n should 
take cha^ of the Congress organ izatfon and 
become a general secretary, not because, he 
was a Mohamedan but because they thought 
that he was the right person. The first day 
of the session rovealed that the ma|ortty in 


the session supported that view and the 
election of the suhjeots committee reflected it. 
Knowing fully well that most of the prominent 
Hindus and many Hindu delegates supported 
Mr. 8ham-au-Deen’s Secretaryship. Messrs, 
SIri Ram Nob and N. 8. Mangat played their 
last card to avert the chanire in secretaryship,, 
and preached at night to Sikhs and Hindus 
that It was a Hindu-Moslem question and 
the Mohamedans desired a Mohamedan Spcre- 
tary of the Congress. The tension time 
created ended in a fracas which broke the 
congress session and for tho first time in 
this Colony sowed the seeds of HindU'-Moslem 
distrust. But let it bo said to the credit of 
the most of the prominent Hindus that ihey 
stood by the side of Mr. Bham-su-Deen. 

A Dummy Candidate 

(b) In tho seme year an attempt was mode 
to heal up the wounds and when Mr. R. D. 
Deshi resigned his seat from tho council. 
Mr. Sham-su-Decn stood as a candidate 
declaring his allegiance to the Congress. 
Messrs. Tsher Dass and Mangat put up a 
(lummy Hindu candidate against him who 
had no public service or other qualifications 
to support his candidature. Mr. Sbam-su- 
Deen, in disgust, did not contest the election. 
Most of tho Nairobi Moslems felt tfiat the 
Congress (Messrs. Isher Dass and Mangat 
were, in my opinion, erroneously taken as 
Congress by Mr. Snam-su-Doen and many 
Moslem friends) was prepared to support a 
dummy Hindu against one ot the ablest 
Mohamedan candidates. I did not then 
approve of tho action of Mr. 8ham-8u-Doen 
in not contesting the election.^ Any way that 
incident confirmed, in my opinion, not correctly, 
the suspicions in the minds of Nairobi, 
Moslems. 

A Geeat Disservice 

(c) Tho Nairobi Executive of the Confess 
Messrs, Isher Dass and Mangat were prominent 
members they not only did not take any 
sreious or practical steps to remove the bad 
feelings created but on the contrary they 
mishandled the Nairobi public life in su(ii a ' 
manner that they drove the Nairobi Moslem 
community to non-participate with the congress j 
and to deal with political problems through 
the Moslem Association^ Nairobi. 

Personally even now I feel that whoever 
advised the Nairobi Moslem community to 
adopt that course acted most unwisely and 
rendered a great disservice to the whole Indlfm 
community. , 

I admit thore were reasons for provaea^oh. 
But instead of adimting tiiat Buu»d^ poB^ v' 
the leaders of die Nairobi Moslem OotpmtiBi# 
ought to hay^o, with the help of tnattv:<||wow-' 
nent Hindiif who were with them, aiepBd mi 
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work wHhia the CongresB and I am sure 
tiiat the t>ublic support must have in the end 
«»me round. The policy of Moslem Associa¬ 
tion Ndrobi was interpreted as uapatriotic 
and carefully considered it stands that inter- 
« pietatiom 

(a) Finally Nairobi Moslem community 
mostly stood away from the Congress and 
mmnbers'of the executive committee stupidly 
made no serious attempts to bridge the gulf. 

The Mombasa Abkangement 

a. All honour must go to Mombasa for 
serious attempts made to bridge the gulf 
between the Congress and the Nairobi 
Moslem community. 

(a) A peace conference was convened at 
Mombasa in the year 1982 by Momba.sa 
leaders which did not succeed as the Nairobi 
leaders remained absent and showed no signs 
of co-OMration. 

(b) Efforts were made at Mombasa 
Congress Session in April last to secure 
co-operation of Moslem Association, Nairobi. 

Finally an arrangement was arrived. 

The Servant of India observes in this 
connection : 

As in India so in Kenya a section of the 
Muslims was the first to cut away from a 
united national policy of the local Indian 
Congress and go over to the Government. 
The Muslim Association of Nairobi sought 
seats in the Council for Muslims even before 
the Congress, as a body, decided to lift the 
boycott. And its action to some extent 
precipitated the decision of the Congress. And 
now they insist on a share of the Indian quota 
of .seats in the Legislative Council to be 
reserved for them; failing which, they will 
non-co-operate with the Congress and co-operate 
with the Government. Rather, they wiU insist 


on a Muslim quota in any event; it was open 
to the Conj^ss and the majority oommmaity 
to gracefully and tacitly, if not openly, a^pee. 
Otherwise, mey wiU openly divide the Indian 
community and prefer their claims direct to the 
Government. Faced with the ultimatum and the 
dilemma, the Con^ss nationalists compro¬ 
mised even as the Indian National Congress 
did at Lucknow. They agreed to the Muslim 
quota. Only they did it tacitly and ’ not 
openly; by a “gentleman’s agreement” and 
and not a resolution of the Congress. They 
went the length of persuading a sitting non- 
Muslim member to resign and create a vacancy 
to be filled by a Muslim. The diplomatic 
plans of the Congress miecarried. A non- 
Muslim contested the seat along with the 
Muslim nominated by the Congress ; and he 
won the election. The Congress could not 
deliver the goods. 

Mr. Sham-su-Deen who has been defeated 
is one of our ablest workers in East Africa 
and those who have conspired to bring about 
the defeat of this CoDgres.s nominee have 
really done a great disservice to the cause 
of our people in East Africa. 

M e earnestly request the Muslim Associa¬ 
tion of Nairobi not to play into the hands 
of the reactionaries. If they decide to cut 
away from the Congress they will splinter 
the Indian community into bits. At the 
same time we must whole-heartedly condemn 
the Indian voters of Nairobi—moat of whom 
are Hindus—for their perversity of judgment. 
They have stabbed the Congress and cannot 
be forgiven for the great harm they have done 
to the public life of our people in East 
Africa. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Women’s Tribute to Baja Banunohuu Boj 

Stri-Dharmu writes: 

As the oonra^eous ohampidn of the women’s cause, 
he has surpassed any reformer, ancient or modern. 
You can examine the history of any nation. You 
will not find a type like Baja Rammohun Roy. 
His ardent and derotcd labour for the abolition of 
'‘Sati*’, the very cruel and inhuman custom of burning 
widows alive, whether young or old, whether willing 
or not, on the funeral pyre of their dead husbands, 
his vehement protest against that custom by his 
writings, by his speeches, by his appeals and his 
petitions to the authorities, which form a precious 
document, will alone make him immortal and will 
entitle him to the eternal gratitude of the entire 
womanhood of the world At a time when not a 
single woman, in the east or in the west, could 
raise her voice against such an oppressive custom he 
dared to challenge his own sex to prove that women 
were in any way inferior to men, and that women 
deserved such treatment at the hands of men. His 
own estimate of women is seen in one of his famous 
paragraphs which is the sacred duty of all women 
to study so as to pay their respects to the one who 
has felt for their lot, for their sufierings and for 
their inferior position in society a hundred years 
before. 

^ually strong and convincing was his advocacy 
against polygamy and child-marriage. Tn his will, 
he has stated that if any one of his heirs should 
marry more than one wife, he should lie disinherited 
of bis property. 

His essay on the “Ancient rights of females” shows 
that if he bad lived long enough he would have 
reformed the Hindu laws of inheritance so as to give 
a share to the wives, to the widows and to the 
daughters from their ancestral property. When we, 
women, are now in a pMition to demand equal 
opportunities and equal citizen rights and adequate 
representation in the future constitution of our 
country, it is incumbent on ns, nay, it is our sacred 
duty, to express our love and gratitude, our reverence, 
to that grrat personality who was the first to raise 
the banner of revolt against all oppressive customs 
that hamper the women’s progress and has so ably 
advocated sex-equality on our behalf. 


Visoonat Grey u a Book-lba 
Beadera will find elsewhere in this Review 
an interesting memorandum by Viscount (^y 
on the taming of squirrels. Viscount Grey was 
also a lover of Wks. Prof. iMwan Utand 
Sharma stresses this aspect of his d^aracter in 
The Indim Meview : 

Wbsteeer Vlsooont Qiey^i ruMtation be in the 
pdithsel field, it ramioit he doubted he will be 
lemembersd as a IOink Of Natnie ttd oc> bo^ And 


in this connection he will present a strai^ contrast 
to many politicians, contemporary as well as those 
who will follow him. For it should be remembered 
that it has become almost a fosbion to say that 
politicians are not generally interested in literotuxe. 
For instance, it is said about Hitler that he reads 
novels by Edgar Wallace to recover from the 
exhausting etfects of bis fiery orations. He finds 
these books very usefnl, for they restore his emotional 

a uilibrinm as well as stimulate his imagination. 

r. Lloyd Qeorge is also known to be a lover of 
detective stories and even Mr. Ohurchill' and 
Mr. Baldwin, lovers of literature as they are, have been 
responsible for ensnring the n^putation of such writers 
more than once. This only shows that interest in 
politics and a love of sensational and exciting 
literature generally go together. But this was not 
the case with Viscount Qrcy. Ho was interested in 
great literature as is shown by his address on the 
‘Pleasure of Reading.’ In that address he made a 
forcible plea for cultivating a habit of reading. But 
by this no did not mean that wo should read trashy 
literature of fiecting importance but large atill books 
from which we can derive abiding pleasure. In this 
matter he bad his own preferences, and they were 
right preferences too. He placed the study of poetry 
above everything, for he believed that it stimulates 
one’s intellect as well as rouses one's emotions. His 
own favourite poet was Wordsworth whose poetry is 
a school for serenity of mind, strength of character, 
tranquillity and fortitude. But he was not averse to 
the study of novds, though ho liked those novels 
most in which the character is unfolded slowly and 
gradnally. At the same time he loved to read novds 
of adventure and those in which hnmonr was a 
pleasant ingredient. He, however, bestowed his 
affections on girat histories, great bicNO^pbies and 
books on Nature also. His advice to those who 
wanted to indulge in the pleasure of reading was : 
“The great books have stood the test of time, because 
they possess in an unusual degree the power of 
satisfying human needs and giving sustained human 
pleasure; and it is a great mistake to let new 
literature divert us from reading the old. Isaac 
Disraeli says somewhere that great books lead ns to a 
proper perspective and sense of the values of life. 
The sentence is som^ing to this effect : “He who 
is not familiarized with the finest passages of the 
finest writers, will one day be mortified to observe 
that his best thoughts are their indifferent ones.” . 


Enron in Examination 

For good or evil, examinations ^plajr a 
very important part in the modern system of 
education. A uriter describes the various mtors of 
examinations u 7%$ EdueaUemat Review. Some 
of them are given below: 

If the examiner is aoquainted with Gie boy 
snhmita nti evnluation, the of 
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tha examiner regardinji: the stndent’s ability wiil 
naoergo a eudden change, in epite of his sporious 
^«e of accuracy. Ballard has recorded a hnmorouB 
ipatanoe of two students who were being trained 
lUdra' an English tutor. One was a Welshman and 
the other an Englishman. Since the tutor’s predilec- 
tioiiB for the Englishman were very strong, be used 
to mark his paper as *‘good'’ and the Wdshman’s 
ineritably as "bad." One day, the students conspired 
and interchanged their papers while submitting them 
for correction. The tutor, as usual, mark^ the 
paper carrying the name of the Englishman as 
"good” and the other as "bad.” This is, of course, 
an extreme example of the supine indiifernce and 
incapacity of the tutor to judge things correctly. 

The next point wo have to consider is the 
standard of the answer e.xpected. With regard to 
the answers expected, there is no agreement among 
the teachers themselves. The different elements in 
the essay are differently weighted. One will be 
impressed with neatness of handwriting, another will 
be carried away by the "stylish” English of the 
randidate in which some students conch their 
ignorance and a third will place emphasis on the 
snbject-matter and so on. The rarfous dements 
whtoh go into the perfect answer of the essay present 
10 the teacher a very complex and bewildering picture. 
Still the examiner undertakes to measure these 
various elements at the same time and inevitably 
faila to arrive at equitable results. Hence, this 
difficulty accounts for the considerable difference 
among teachers in evaluating the answer papers of 
the students. If we take up, for instance, a History 
paper, the various elements that enter into its 
performance are chronology, secjuence, vocabulary, 
character study, sense for discriminating evidence, 
etc. The attempt to j[udge ail these elements at the 
same time is not only impassible but unjust 


Bevitral of Hedonism 

Mr.^ 0. £. M. Joad contributes a thought- 
provoking article on the eevival of hedonism 
m T/te Arym PtAh. These extracts are made 
from it: 

In the drst place, the tendency to regard our own 
existence, and as a consequeuco the universe in which 
we exist, as a means to one own pleasure, cannot but 
have the effect of robbing both the one and the 
other of colour and of interest The man who sub¬ 
ordinates everything to individual gratification will 
not only regard self as the centre of the universe, 
but will come to think of the universe os having for 
its sole funolion the placing of himself in the centre. 
Bringing all existence to the tost of its ability to 
minister to his individual desires, he will fashion the 
universe upon the model of his needs, and devoid 
alike of the will to subordinate self to a moral ideal 
or the capacity to lose it in an external interest, will 
bartmr all the richness and variety of the world 
around him for a shade of feeling or a thrill of 
pleasure. A nnirdne whose centre is a state of 
feeling* and whose circuhiference is ringed round 
with a set of desires, is ndtber an exciting nor even 
an iuter^riug place; nor are the attempts of those 
who define the object of fslstenoe in terms of 
self-satisfael^n to attun the Batesfaotion they 
salue, noticeably successful. A life devoted to 
^ saris^tion of the self is a tired and a tiring 
life ;.^jthie wretchedness of men and woutsi who have 


found it intolerable from lack of occupation, far 
exceeds the misery of those who have been miser¬ 
able from an overplus of tasks and duties. There 
have been more suicides from boredom than from _ 
overwork. 

It is for this reason that the so-called hedonistic 
cults, so attractive on paper and eagerly embraced 
by the young, have in the past been abandoned in 
disillusionment and disgust when called to the bar 
of experience. An early acquaintance with ethied 
systems reveals to the student of philosophy the 
arbitrariness of moral standuds and the basriess and 
divergent dogmatisms of ethical philosophers ; a short 
training in argument enables him, by joining the 
ranks of the philosophers, to dispose of the standards 
ot his predecessors. Irving passed the rapier of bis , 
newly acquired dialectic through the ribs of a few 
lay systems and let out some bran and a little saw- I 
dust, having knocked the bottom out of moral 
obli;^tion and dethroned the categorical imperative 
from its pedestal, the young philosopher proceeds to 
the basiness of enjoying himself without qualm or 
scruple. *" 

Believing that the only way to got rid of a tempta¬ 
tion is to yield to it, he surrenders his mind to every 
credo that may ticklo the reason and bis body to 
every pleasure that may enthral the sense ; bolding 
that not the fruits of experience but experience itself 
is the end of life, he wiinholds himself from nothing 
that will afford a fresh measure of emotion, provoke 
a sensation hitherto unfelt, or cause him to thrill to 
the pulsing of a more exquisite excitement. Striving 
to "burn with that hard gemlike flame” recommendea 
of Pater, he will seek in art and sensuality the means 
to keep his experience always at white hot intensity. 
Unimpeachable in theory, the doctrine fails somewhat . 
unexpectedly to work in practice. The recipe for 
the production of pleasure does not produce pleasure, 
aud servitude to Ine senses is found to be a more 
burdensome and exacting form of slavery than 
servitude to conscience. 


How to ImproYe the Drug Industry 

In a paper on “The Drug Industry in India " 
and its Possibilities” in Soientific Indian Mr. B. B. 
Mitter writes : 

With regard to the crude drug trade the following 
remedies are suggested. Drug Herbariums and crude 
Drug Museums should be started in the different parts ^ 
of India where specimens of various ■ medtetoal plan ts, 
monuted in their natural forms for easy recognition, 
and crude drugs, as they should be preparra for 
market, should be kept properly displayed and instruc¬ 
tions should be given to those who desire to take up 
the line of collecting crude drug for the_ market on 
the (a) identification and recognition of various medi¬ 
cinal plants that are being used for the Brituh 
Piurmacopomal preparations as well as Ayurvedic and 
Yunaui medicin^ (b) the localities where such plants 
grow wild or could be cuHivated (c) the part or parts 
Of the plants that should be colleoted (d) the methods 
and the most suitable localUy of caldvateng aneb - 
medicinal plants (e) the proper age, season and mode 
of collecting (f) the method of curing and preserving 
same according to apptofdil methods to inwvent 
decomposition or. deterawateha of the quality (g) the 
system of assortinA an# preparing same wxxtrding to 
toe requirements ot the maaufaotoms (h) the' maricet, 
where the same oordd be diapoaed ot 
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In this manner a new line of profitable and healthy 
occupation eonld be opened for our numerous unem¬ 
ployed educated yonne men who can learn the busineM 
from such centres and go back to their Tillaps, etc. 
or other suitable lotslities and start the business with 
a rery small capital. 

with regard to the raising of status of the 
pharmaceuti^ preparations madTe in India the first 
and tibe foremost requirement is the passing of a 
proper food and drag law in this country and the 
opening of food and drug laboratories at central 
places for the examination of the products of the 
manufacturers to ascertain if the proper standard is 
being maintained. ‘ Arrangements should also be made 
for imparting higher training in Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry in this country and to form an All-India 
Pharmaceutical Society tor looking after the intcr^t 
of the Pharmacy in this country and for carrying 
out research work in this line with a view to further 
improvements, and the preparation of an Indian 
Pharraaexipoeia suited to the country's requirements. 


The Silk Industry in Bengal and its Needs 

Mr. P. C. Chaudhuri writes on the above 
subject in 77?e Bertgai Cn-operaiiiie Journal 
as follows : 

The decline in the manufacturing side of the 
industrj' has been very serious. In the Census of 
1891, the number of silk weavers, dyers and sellers 
were shown at 23,877, whereas in the departmental 
survey of 1926, the total number of silk weavers camo 
up to 2106 only. It nppars from Mr. N. G. 
MnkbrrjcMi’n monograph of 1913 that the Mnrshidabad 
district alone had 2500 silk looms. 

Development of the sericnltural industry to produce 
improved breeds of silk worms and increase the output 
of reeled silk per acre along with extension of the 
area under mulberry is undoubtedly the first essential. 
Rut without a corresponding progress in the methods 
of reeling of the silk filament from the cocoon it is 
not possible to compete with the belter reeled silk of 
.Tapan either for the development of the export trade 
or for combating the inroad of foreign imports. The 
bulk of the silk reeled in Bengal is produced on a 
cottage industry basis. Lack of uniformity is the 
greatest drawback. With the closing of European 
concerns, reeling of good quality yarns is being 
gradually given up by the Indian concerns as the 
cottage reelers are still in a better position than them 
iu that the margin between cost of production and the 
selling price is in favour of the cottage reeled silk. 
The abnormally low prito at which .lapan is now 
dumping the silk market with better reeled yams ia a 
seriouB menace to the reeling industry. 

In view of the fact that the cottage reeled silk 
( Eihamra) is in a better position than the steam 
reeled Filature silk, it may be said that development 
of the Khamru trade shodld be advocated. The great 
drawback of the Khamru reeled silk is want of 
uniformity. The cost to ibg weaver in preparing these 
yama for the loom is high. One of the great draw¬ 
backs of the hand-loom weaver in this country is tho 
high cost for twisting silk yarns. Bilk which is woven 
in the raw sti^e (»ege or kora) » now the only kind 
of silk Wovmi in Bengal which is aUe to still com¬ 
mand a market. Better qodity Fakaao' (twbt^) silk 
doth has to fkoe oonslderable oomfOthiiiKi wi& for^n 


siUa. To remove this drawback it is accessary to 
start silk throwing factories for twisting, doubling, etc, 
in the weaving centres, so that ready twisted silk may 
be made avauable to the weavers. The Industrial 
Commission ( 1916-18 ) also recorded the followbg 
BU^festions for the development of the silk industry. 
“At the present time, the weakest spots in the Indian 
Silk Industry, re»Tded apart from sericulture, are the 
primitive ana incsicient processes used in preparing 
the silk yarn. It is desirable that attention should be 
drawn to the necessity for improving these and the 
establishment of model silk nlatnre^ twisti^ mills 
and dye bouses seems clearly indicated. To such 
factoriQt for tho preparation of silk yarn, silktweaving 
establishments may well be attached, as it not unlikely 
that tho same advantages may accrue therefrom as 
have resulted from the addition of weaving sheds to 
cotton mills.” 


Children’s Teeth 

Defective teeth are the cause of many ilisoases. 
Parents should be very careful even of the 
temporary set of their cliildren’s teeth. Dr. E. 
Ahmed writes in The Tcncharn’ Journal 

Average parents hold the opinion that the tempo- 
raryset will soon lie followed by the permanent set, and 
hence they arc of little account. Let me state, and 
most emphatically, that temporary teeth are just as 
important in the part they play as the permanent 
set, and ptirhaps more. Here are a few gojd, sound 
facts to back up that statement : 

(1) Nature gave the child his first set of teeth 
for a purpose. They are the only means of chewing 
his fora and must last him till the permanent teeth 
arrive, which is anywhere from the age of six to 
twelve. If they are lost through decay it means that the 
child’s stomach will Bulhsr, as his food is not property 
prepared to be received by that organ. We all know 
the train of sad results following this abuse. 

(2) Would you think it well for your boy or girl 
to eat poisoned food 7 Of course not, and you raise 
your hand iu horror at such a thought. Let me 
state that thousands of children swmiow food in 
that condition every day. You say ‘‘how” ? By 
mixing that food with decayed material and pus from 
teeth that are rotting away. Simple, isn’t It ? 

(3) What are you doing to stop that condition 
in your own child ? Are you waiting until he cries 
from pain, or do you take him to yottr family 
dentist at regular intervals and avoid all these 
troubles ? 

(4) We all feel that the permanent teeth are 

important. If yon want good permanent teeth then 
take care of the “baby set.” Did you ever stop to 
realize that the early loss of the baby teeth Is the 
cause of so many crooked teeth in adults ? TheK 
little teeth help to guide the new and larger ooe to 
their proper position in the jaw. The development 
of the bones of the face and the nose are directly 
related to the permanent teeth. In other words, 
these teeth must be in correct retation witli one 
another to have proper and normal development 
of the face, • 

(5) No parents desire their boys and giiis to 
have deformed jaws, peaked fades, mid ntodt^Oped 
nasid bones that bring on mouth t^mnUiiog. Bbait 
tight: pay more attentfon to the ten^raif tMAA. 








joiw 4«»lili»t «B to ^ftU'rog <w 
^l£R^ 0 One tooth ma^ M 


r‘ '4 Women end Lehoxff 

• Tht SocinA hervice QmrUnrhj writes eflitorially : 

Thfe Bombay Provincial Women’s ConferenM on 
liShrar was rendered notable by an excellent i|4dr^ 
fion tbe President, Lady tidyagaun Nilkan*, 
who welcomed -^e Conference as an earnest of the 
Me of the women wsooia^ the Bo^sy 

Presidency women working _ m factories. In may 
Vldyagauri’s view, the wjnciMl requir^ents of 
labour are fair waga8, j! 0 ofi^h!o«rfng, meAwl aid and 
education. 01 these, rfucation la pdonbtedly one of 
moat Important, at l^t it w the one requirement 
^Ibrnt be met witbont less difficulty than the others. 
Diffusion of education through night schools for 
adults and the enforcmnent of compulsion for the 
Sildren proyides a definite program^ of work for 
todies like the Women’s Council, anxious to interMt 
themselves in the w^fare of labour : and in this 
connection Lady Vtdywaun did wdl to PO‘ni 
Sat education is the bams of organization without 
which the worker cannot fight for his rights. Another 
activity in which organizations intwes^ 

BMVlce can participate is the provision of facilities for 
Wical rdief, such as hospitals and maternity honjes. 
The working of the system of maternity benefits has 
fA Kp nwmn itiflii in rcUition to its sfiTsets on tlio livss 

SSS iSei Sd LKlTYid™»m 

was aUo necessary to secure that all regulations laid 
d^ bv the Factories Act and the roles framed 
nM it were carried out in respect of matters such 
M *e provision of creches on ,fectory premises. It 
tea pity, she observed, that m. many places the 
awh^ were found to to existing in name pnly, and 
ttotobim were neglected while thea motbm were 
at work. Equally important ate preblems relating to 
the housing of the workers, the w^ro who c«^ on 
towU duttes being more affected by disabik les in 
mpect than the men. Lady Vidyagaun cnticized 
So sorffid surroundings in Which the houses were 
Wted eso^dly the presence m the proximity of 
the hou^ Bbops and gambling dens. These 

were^soSl evitej to check which little was toing done 
to AeSteta-lo<«l authorities being powwlera m tbis 
matto. It was no wonder Aat these conditions 
^^alitv In the areas and brouj^it misery to the 
iJSdt&woSn and their chUdren. It is a m^t« 
foTregret that Ate speoial^conlerenoe convened to 
disoi^ahour probleins oonfin^ its attention to the 
STandmorfl aspects ,of the wdfate of Iftbour. 
Se aspects ate indtesdlubly amnect^ wiA the 
rtehte ofSout and A« economic rdations between 
th e eroployera and Ae empli^ed. 

* 

ThiAgi That Demand. Our Attention 

Aooordtog to Ae eij^tor of PrabuMut liharcUa : 

If one’kxAs to Ae int«nal afl^ 
day Hindu serieiy, the sod condition of Ae time- 
hoMured InstitM^of .f»te comes out Mtaent 
before one’s eyes. Nowadiors it is known to wach 
tyteuny to it wasmtee faowos &r 
touS/The prei&t sjwtem of oaate is bflit .Ae 


advanteges. Though caste in some form or 
will remain in every sorifity, bom cwi expe^ to 
privUeges without qiadificatito for long, . ,wbw 
of time grin& slowly# tot it mfinds^ su^y. 
signs of revolution are in the air. Symptoml vot 
revolt are visible amongst Aose who hato paMi ju| 
down so long by the rigidity .of caste The 

pendulum has ratbwr sw^^ to Ae opposite extreme, 
Wherever Ae backward community has become 
'canstdouB of its dteabBities,. its actions are markro 
by a BPat destructive spirit. The history pt ^ 
PrenA Eevolution is going to be re-enaced in the 
Hindu society. There is time as yet for remedy. 

It hes with the caste Hindus. If Aey unUiHgly 
forgo the privileges which Aey have been enjoying 
BO Tong, it they remove those customs in the society, 
which arc mark A even in the least by. ® spint of 
pride, apatby or indifference to the baokwaro com¬ 
munities, in short, if they extend a hand of love and 
sympathy to Aeir oppressed brethren and thereoy 
remove from Arir minds all causes of few and 
suspicion, the society will have peace. Otherwise 
constant conflict and turmoil will reign in Ac somety, 
which will spell ruin to its very life. What ripplm 
of disturbance we see now in the society are but the 
indication of more disconcerting things which are 
coming in futura Why are people forced to offer 
Satyagraba before temples ? It is because they have 
bero foolishly and crurily kept out so long, and now 
Aey are goaded to desperation. When a temple 
becomm the victim of iconoclastic fury, it is often 
the people of the lower community who come _ to its 
protection and offer resistance without canng for 
their very lives. But it is exactly they ivho are 
denied entrance into the tempia Can silliness m 
further? The radical remedy lies not in the back- 
* ward people getting entrance into temples througn 
Satyagraha or the Tike, but in the privileged classes 
throwTng open the doors of temples to all, ato that 
out of genuine love and brotheny feelings. Ttoough 
such actions only, Ae impending social revolution 
and its consequent disasters can be averted. 

And castes in future will to determined not by 
birth but according to merits. Not the Brahmins, 
but those who have got the Ilrahminical qualifica¬ 
tions and those who are known for their intelligenoe 
and character, will rule the society. Already^ many 
such examples have occurred. What Brahmin is mofe 
honoured tWn Mahatma Gandhi, who is a yaisya 
by caste ? His influence is felt not only in .the 
political field, bat also in Ae somal and religious 
fife of the country. Swami Vivdtananda, thoum 
belonging to a caste which made him Ae subwt Of 
critictem from orthodox people as not bdng fit for 
tolriiw Sannyasa, lus left an indeliUe impress upon 
Ae Hindu society and rel4;ion. Instances are not 
rare that BnAmins become supplicants to monqy 
and other favours at Ae door of Aose whoia 
foimeriy wOuld not,'jeven touch.. Many itoh-ca^ 
Hindqa are now taking to professions which worto, 
even^tome years back, meah social osteacwm to 
ttoim If caste Hindus mm shot^ exmonles (A Aose 

S iMtitflftatin ns wluch made thorn coco w object to 
bnotur and reverroce, Aey triti >: to aWo to retain 
Aeirvfoti^ of glory. OAiw Af ^ wBl 
■ :intiiaMitf soSia reMili^M.,nr water todh 
to level/ The flmda aSSpi * -lueltiBg. 



. Tbe Christiaa Attitude to Ndii>Cliriatiaa Faiths 

• ^ 

The foirowiog la taken from Thf Young Mm 
t>f mhaj Bmma jmd Gejflon: 

The first thing we Christians* "need to ramembiv 
is that God has mafiifested Himself to alt peO^e^ 
And if this is so, wo should try to understiuid hew, 
under forms that seem strange and unfsmQiar to 
us, light has been given to those who have genuinely 
searched after God. There is nothing perhaps more 
wonderful in the story of humanity than this world* 
wide search after God, this striving to penetrate 
the mystery of the universe. Religion is one of the 
universal facts, and we cannot believe that wherever 
that search has been genuine and sincere there has 
been no answer from God. Of course God has 
answered. And God is everywhere and to all men 
the same God. It is the form in which the experience 
of God is expressed that differs. It might be argued 
that in that case the differences between religions do 
not matter ; but they do, because there are more 
and there are less perfect expressions of that 
experience ; or to put is another way, some ways of 
describing that experience are more true than otuers, 
and we may not be content with anything less than 
the greatest approiciraation to the truth. 

But though that is true we must not despise or 
treat without sympathy forms that seem to us less 
perfect than those wc have received. Thus idolatry, 
i. r.. the worship of material thing as in some way 
embodying the Deity, is no mere superstition. For 
there is first, in what we term idolatry, the genuine 
movement of the soul that we call worship, the 
recognition of the spiritual. She worship of the sun, 
of the sacred river, even of the painted idol, may 
easily be more spiritual than the incense tl^t is 
burned at the shrine of the Goddess of Wealth. 
And, sccoiidly, God is revealed in the material and the 
physical, anci it is better to see Him there than not 
to see Him at all. 

We are less likely to miss the importance of the 
prophets of the various faiths,—Zoroaster. Confucius, 
Biuldha, Mohammed, (luru Nanak, Tulsi Das, and 
a host of other religious teachers who have contributed 
to the world’s wealth of spiritual experience. Life 
is too short for most of us to get at the messages of 
these men, either at first hand or at second, but wc 
shall^ be false to the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit if we do not recognize Uiat these men, each 
in his measure, have been inspired... 

I have said enough, I hope, to indicate the 
guiding principles that should determine the attitude 
of the Christum to non-Christian faiths. Christians 
cannot forego their belief that in Jesus Christ we 
have received a final and supreme revelation of God, 
and that in Him the truths that all the faiths have 
found will find their completion. The Christian 
cannot therefore regard other foiths as of equal value 
to his own. And, since what he has received is 
meant for the ultimate happiness and blessing of 
all mankind, he cannot cease from tiding to propagate 
his faith. 

But (1) he will not proselytize, *.«„ try to win 
converts by depreciating the faith <a others, by any 
kind of pressure, or any kind of bribmy, however 
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he is himsrif a n 
wishes to oomamud. 
non-Ohristians puts 

(3) I think the 
learn about and undi^^ 

because they are irorthy_,,_ 

■ are the teeplt^aiHi sincere eepdcch after 

because yr& can, best commend our own 
we appreemte sympathmiciniy those who'dil^ 
us. And, thirdly, because Uiere Is a 
between all those who in these secularised days 
to a spiritual interpretation of the Universe. 

(4) I think we should regard the other great 
faiths as is in their way a preparation for imd a 
means towards a fuller appreciation of Christ. 
Christianity, as interpreted in the West, has strengths 
which the East requires and has weaknesses which 
the East can repair, I believe that each great 
religion has something to give to the full presentation 
of Christ to mankind, and that it will only be when 
men of all races and all faiths acknowledge Him 
that the earth will see “the measure of the statute 
of the fullness of Christ”. 


The Halers of the Rajmahal Hills— 

Their Ornaments 

From an nocount of the Malera of the llajmahal 
Hills in Man in India, we quote the following ; 

The Malers and specially their womenfolk are very 
fond of ornaments. 

ffead The Faharias use comb and hair-pin for 
tying the hair. These are usually made of bambw 
sticks. These combs are largely made by the Faharias 
of Sakla, a village about 5 miles west of Suraibera 
between Kunjbona and Litijmra. They always bear 
nice carvings and decorations. Earrings are also 
largely used by both the sexes. The mal^ only wear 
two ear-rings, one in each lobe of the ear but in the 
females the whole pinna is pierced into several holes 
to hold four to fifteen eai-nnga in each. The fomniaa 
always wear nose-tings on the left aJa of the nose but 
among the Faharias living about Shahebgunge 
( Karambi, Chota Pachurki ) the males too wear a 
nose-ring on the right ala. In Pakur and eastern 
Godda the nose-nng is replaced by a small star-shapk 
ornament and a small ring worn by piercing the 
septum of the nose although a large ‘silver nose-ring 
was met with in the nose of the mother of the vilhum 
headman of Kunjbona. ^ 

Ned-: -Both the sexes use necklaces of gla«ui 
purchased from the market. Another type of neck- 
ornament is a string of coins, the circnlar silyw four- 
anna-coins being mounted with a ring on the binder. 
B^k threads are also worn in bunches from the neck 
These threads usually carry flowets, and other artiolei 
of temporary adornment during social fonctions 
Hansh, a neck ornament of zinc is worn by tlu 
females only, • ' 

Upper lAmbe The males usually wear on & 
F” and BometimM on the wrist a zinc or balmeta 
bangle. 'Die females wear on the* fonarm n hm 
n^lrerofbell.metid tangles, which look like si^ 
Circular pieces oflshells permanenriy joined by 
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JS ”cbcnlK %»!« ring®; A s®^ 
Adult womeaiB an lovorted 8 i»]^ 
l00» oL. wMtIb firmly fixed on the 
i'M the hUtr^^is ornament » alw 
■ I: women of the j^ins and the rdative 

»t liiiB type 

snalhe plains. The children also wear 
antlpt which ifl made up of two cifcular brass or 
l^nze ring* soldered in the middle line with some 
rod seeds of the wild hinrh (Af^rm precatonus) inside. 


Mmers^ and creepers =“pf| 23 

durlnis festive ocassions, tnatket days and oth« Wwr 
fimntmna fin the market days when the youtna or 
£th seams Sme to the market, the strings on &e 
2ms aTn^ks, ear slits, flits of the pmna and ^.r 
carry yarious creepere and red 
cordlas. Market is the pro^r place where ma^aw 
courted, with presents, which in ?!£ -f 

had near at hand. Flowers are for pto of 

necklaces and combs as such ; flowers are preseniea ro 
the intermediary who introduces a prl to a yoimg 
man or wee-oersa , flowers are abundantly “,{J® 
early stages of courtship of a young ,Avt 

Santals typically excel in thm art than 'any of the 
neighbouring tribes. 


Sketch Map to Ileustrate 

AGRICULTURE & FORESTS IN THE UNDEVELOPED TROPICAT. liANDS 

IN SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA 
fSee Article on p. 669] 



Do.«d portion, reproaoni o. Smau. Fabm^o E.OE. MAlzn, BnA*. Etc. inWd^ ohMp 

by Asiatic labour from the Maintod. ittumw ' 

g&Vth^X?o.tiln7”^ »%la»ta™^^ worked bp import A.i«k. 

labour. 






The Class Behind the Nazis 

A note in the lAving Age hints at the relations 
-existing between the Nazis .and the leaders of 
industry: 

Now that eight months hare passed since Hitler 
attained supreme power in Germany it is at last 
Twssible to discover what is really happening. At no 
time has there been any doubt that the entire Nazi 
regime is merely the political arm through which 
certain industrialists control the country. The essential 
function of Hitler is to defend capitalism, private 
property, nigg^ individualism, production for profit. 
His movement is Socialist in name only. 

But even granting that the Nazis are trying to 
preserve just as much of the old system as possible, 
even granting that Hitler is the embodiment of 
counter-revolution, a new class has emerged and 
begun to play an active part in world history. This 
class is not the proletariat that made the Russian 
Revolution or the bourgeoisie that made the French ; 
it is an enormous body of white-collar workers whose 
numbers have steadily increased as mechanical labour 
has displaced manual labour, especially in Germany, 
the most highly industrialized nation in Europe. 
This element is now executing Socialists, Communists, 
Jews, Liberals, and pacifists precisely as the French 
revolutionists guillotined the aristocrats and as the 
Red Russians exterminated the Whites. But there 
is this immense difierence. The revolutionary middle 
class in France and the revolutionary proletariat in 
Russia were seizing property from other classes, whereas 
the Nazis are fighting to keep Fritz Thyssen in 
control of the Steel Trust. 

The Future of the Nazis Regime 

The same paper goes on to explain the future 
of the Nazi i-egime in Germany : 

The present Government therefore has less to 
fesr from the Communists—who, by the way, are 
building up a powerful underground organization— 
tban from its own supporters, who are gradually 
waking up to what has happened. It was fear of 
ail uprising within his own ranks that caused Hitler 
to forbid any ‘Second Revolution’ last summer and 
to declare that as far as the Nazis were concerned 
the revolution was over. But further trouble is 
expected this winter, and an anonymous correspon¬ 
dent of the Manchester Omrdian just back from 
Germany reports a prosp^it of street fighting, po¬ 
groms and finally a monarchist restoration : 

“That Hitler has given up all idea of a Socialist 
revolutiim is dear from the whole economic policy 
of the new Minister for Econonm Afl!air8, Schmitt. 
But suppose that even a conservative iwlicy cannot 
prevent hunger and cold ? Here is where opinions 
differ. S<Hne think that then Hitler will be forced 
by his own masses to carry through the Second 


Revolution, which means dividing feUdwrll^Mram 
among the peasants particularly the 
East Pnisslan propertiM, confiscation of large fbrtuiMiip 
beginning with—above all—Jewish fortunes, the 
silvan being : ‘Return to the German people what 
the bloodsucking Jews have taken from it.' 

“But if Hitler is not willing to head the revolution 
others will, and it is confident^ expected that street 
fighting wul lake place in Berlin this winter. It is even 
sud that this street fighting will be provoked at such 
and such streets, and that a definite number of killed 
and wounded will be reported, and shops ( presumably 
Jewish ) looted before-and here comes the Great 
Unknown—the Beichsmhr steps in. The Rciehswehr 
cannot step in until things have become pretty bad, 
have passed a given 7 carefully plannra ) point. 
When and if the litichsmhr intervenes it will bo 
for the purpose of re-establishing the monarchy. The 
young monarch is to be Louis Ferdinand, the second 
son of the Crown Prince. He is said by those who 
know him to be a fine, inteligent, modest yonng 
man, who did not take at first to the part assigned 
him bat who is now undei^ing systematic training 
for his future job. 


Fortifleation of the French Frontier 

Last July the elaborate fortifications on the 
North-East frontier of France were brought to a 
completion. They have been planned with a view to 
resisting a sudden invasion of France by Germany 
and are a terrifying symptom of the wa^fever 
among European nations. Their description, 
quoted in the Volkerhund from French papers, 


quoted in the Volkerhund from French papers, 
reads like a chapter from one of Judes Verne's 
scientific romances : 

‘The main feature of the new fortifications is their 
almost complete invisibility,’’ says the Journal of 
August 29tn : “How can one guess from seeing two 
or three cupolas that there is an interconnected network 
of passages and shafts extending to a depth of 60 
metres and that accumulations of explosives only need 
an electric spark to turn the ground into enormous 
craters’’. 

The Petit Parisien of August 30th describes the 
extent of these works : “How far is it from Metz to 
Saaxgemund ? The sp^ometer of the car shows 
300 kilometres. The miracle of construction extends 
for a length of IKX) kilometres”. Another report reads: 
“'Hiose who in the track of M. Daladler’s car visit^ 
this extraordinary stronghold, which starts ,at tto 

f ates of Metz and strd«hes for many Imndi!^ of 
ilometres have, as an antidote to excessive pessimism^ 
gained the conviction that evraything postuble, much 
more tha» can be expressed, has been done for the 
defence of France/’ , 

“The whole represents a unique, an 
fantastic subtmanwn fortress, in whm starting 
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ixired 
rom the 
ftirtificatione, ‘ 
‘iieiitevhat undulating 
j|^e protrusion here and 
Beads, of embraeures 
casetuates. Countless single forts are 
„ one another and interconnected by 
^ lines of defence... 

along this frontier we hare the same spectacle. 
OonntlesB rows of barbed wire sunk deep in concrete 
show that one is near an unsusp^ed fortress. 
Beneath our feet is a fort which according to a 
highly-ranked officer is capable of resisting the heaviest 
arallery. Imagine a huge dreadnought deep down 
in the earth, at a depth usually only inhabited bjy 
miners. Over it aae scattered thousands and thousands 
of tons of soil from which there emerge at intervals 
turrets with the muzzles of guns. Each of these 
turrets weighs at least 36 tons. 

“A hundred metres below the surface we come upon 
the unknown city, the City of War, with long, 
brilliantly illuminated streets, beneath which a 
volcano lies dormant with a crater of such a wide 
extent that its sunden outburst would destroy huge 
areas. 

‘ We discover a railway and in carriages that can 
almost be called comfortable and at tbe speed of an 
express train we make a tour of inspection round 
this astonishiog city where everything nas been pre- 
arran^ so that whole armies can remain in it for 
months at a time. 

"That is not all. There is no mere soil here. The 
ground consists of concrete and iron. The uneven 
surface suddenly ends in a sheer drop so doverly 
arranged that tanks at full speed would fail to notice 
it in time and would be smashed to pieces in it 

‘The undeiground forties is built here in such a 
manner that the soldiers who have to inhabit it must 
be struck by the fact that even tbe laws of ballistics 
here are altered. 

"Even greater is the deception produced on minds 
as a result of the curious working of a subterranean 
canal svstem. By the turn of a band a whole area 
with all its streets and bridges can be flooded in a 
few hours’ time : ‘The Ponds’ as these works arc 
called.” 


The Question of Food 


. atSnlar, whereas qualiti^Te laSkt ^ 
cMcealed. It is, however, terribly Undermidinf to 
public health. In spite of the convincing and wren 
sp^taeuler results of diet experimentation witl^ 
anunals and human beings, we do not genendly 
recognize the social importance of diet bemuse it's- 
effects are hidden and therefore almost impossible 
to measure. At least we have never Wed to measure 
them on any significant scale. 

As a result of their experimental work, nutritionists 
have set up minimum standards for proper ealing. 
On the other hand, government agricultural experi¬ 
ment stations, home-economics aepartments, the 
Children’s Bureau and other agencies have begun to 
survey the food habits of various groups of the 
population. When the food consumed is measured 
against the food that should be consumed to meet 
minimum health requirements—a tough statistical job- 
—it is found that alarming percent^es of the families 
studied do not come up to the minimum standards. 

These standard-of-living studies have proved what 
might seem an obvious fact: that family income is^ 
the most determining factor in family diet. One 
would expect a definite correlation between income 
and diet from a knowledge of the fact that those 
foods which are dietetically the most valuable—lean 
meats, milk, fruits and vegetables—are the most 
perishable. Though the nutritionists call these the 
protective foods, economists constantly refer to them 
as the luxury foods. An adequate income does not 
guarantee the purchase of an optimum diet ; when 
carelessly spent it does not even ensure an adequate 
diet. But families with an adequate income are almost 
certain to meet the minimum standards which have 
been set up, for adequate income allows variety., 
alvrap a safeguard, and above all it allows a generous 
purchase of the more expensive protective foods. 


Organized Christianity and War 

People in this oountrywho are frequently surprised 
and sometimes shocked by the political attitude' 
of British missionaries and clergymen in India 
forget that organized religion has never been on 
the side of oppressed and suffering humanity 
because its worldly interests are inevitably linked 
up with those of existing Governments. There is 
no sphere of human activities which illustrates 
this better than war. As a writer says in the 
World Tomorrow in course of a review of Kay 
H. Abram’s book- Preachers Presmt Arms: 


The New Pejmhlk has an important article on 
the food requirements of men. The writer deals 
with American conditions but some of his re¬ 
marks are of universal application : 

In this land of suppressed plenty we listen with 
equanimity to descriptions of uprooted fruit trees, 
dumped milk, plowed-under gr<pn and breadlines. 
Such wastes are unpardonable, we say, but still, in 
these time} of over-production, few people in this 
country are gctually starving for lack of food. 

How many people are starving for actual lack of 
food we have no way of knowing. To the etatisririan 
such cases are of small importance ccunpared wiCi tire 
vast numbers of people who are starving for lack of 
the right kind of food. Quantitative fomine is 


It must be recorded that while our churchra have 
a tr^ition of peace and have continuously given lip 
service to the cause, they have supportra every 
particular and spmific war that this country has 
fought. They hod a large part in the War of the 
Itevotution. TLot jHipportea the Civil Wat on both, 
aides of the bordb^ In the Spanish American War ' 
one of the Philadelphia pastors said : “More 
riighteous ia this war than the war for independence... 
and the Gvil War-xhecause in this war we are 
fighting for the freedom of those who are bound to 
us by no other ties than those of common humanity.” 
Thus it is apparent riiat the churchee and their 
leadoB came up to (he Gfoit War with a bre for 
peace in genetai but with! a willingness to ^ht any 
particular war whbh the govemment adght dedace. 



Heathen goes on to stunmeme the 
American cleaigymen durinjg the Great War: 

What they said makes sad reading now. Many, 
I know, would give their right hand could they oall 
back their words. One of my own theological teachers 
add, ‘^Ihis war, when carried by the Allies and 
and America to the right issue, wtll be another proof 
of the divine power of the Sermon on the Mount.” 
A Y. M. C. A. physical director supplied the soldiers 
with a little manual on baad-to<hand fighting. 
Among other things, he said: “Never miss an 
opportunity to destroy the eyes of the enemy. 
eye can easily ‘be removed with the finger.” And 
another Y. M. 0. A. secretary of great power wrote- 
“I would not enter this work till f could see Jesus 
himself sighting down a gun barrel and running a 
bayonet through'an enemy’s body." Even such a 
scholar and teacher as Dr. Bosworth, formerly-dean 
of Oberlin, could write : “The Christian soldPter in 
friendship wounds the enemy. In friendship he kills 
the enemy.” And such a man as the Rev. George 
F. Pentecost, a Presbyterian pastor in Philadelphia, 
could say that “no line could be drawn between 
Christianity and patriotism" and “every Presbyterian 
church should be a recruiting station.*^’ Mr. Abrams’ 
record gives us page after page of these statements. 
It is a record of apostasy that makes one ashamed 
and sick at heart. 

The fifth part of the record is reserved for those 
who kept the faith. 'Fhere was a remnant who did 
not join the pack. There were a few who did not 
bow the knee to Baal or throw their children to 
Moloch. There were a few who kept the faith. John 
Haynes Holmes was one. Norman Thomas another. 
And there was “Billy” Fineke, Ncvin 8ayre, Paul 
.lones and a few others. Mr. Abrams has listed most 
of them (not all) and he tells just what happened to 
them, fn a few cases these preachers kept their 
pulpits and their people stood oy them, but these 
were rare exceptions. I'hesc men have a right to be 
proud of their war record. They worked through the 
war to lessen the burden of the conscientious 
objectors. And little help they got from the 
churches ! They worked, too, for civil liberties and 
for a just peace. Their individual testimony and the 
organi7.cd testimony of the Fellowship of Reconcilia¬ 
tion and other groups kept the torch of true religion 
alight. To their work is due the fact that a new 
spirit is arising in our clergy. How they must rejoice 
as they hear T)r. Fosdick, Sherwood IMdy, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise and many others declare that they 
will “never bless or support any war whatsoever 
again.’’ The list of penitents increases daily. 

But what of the future ? If we fight again, say 
against Japan for the honour of the white race, or 
against England for the freedom of the seas, or 
against Russia to prevent the spread of atheistic 
communism, will the preachers be for those wars 
too ? Time alone can answer. Mr, Abrams is most 
fair and generous,^ He does not blame the clergy for 
what th^ did in the last war. They were the 
victims, like all the rest, of propaganda, the herd 
instinct and the munition makers. But this cannot 
satisfy a sincere preacher of the gospel of Christ. 
He cannot excuse himself in that way. He believes 
that the gospel of love can redeem the world. He 
has nothing to preach if in a time of stress he falls 
back, and justifies his falling back on the way of the 
world, the way of hatred and violence and bloodshed. 
Now IB the time for the ministers of America to read 
their record of 1917 and 1918 and make ap their 



Foreign $»■ 

A note in The. People*s fiiO' 

domination of foreign doctors in ChiMiirfwpectiv© 
of their professional qualifications. The ipanag^ 
is not without its morm for India: 

It is in Shanghai particularly, where foreign culture 
has come to dominate in such measure, that we ^d 
people of high social standing and great political 
prominence visiting foreign quack and charlatans 
rather than cximpetent Chinese physicians. This is 
the more amazing in view of the fact that Shanghai 
is so notoriously a centre for foreign charlatans, and 
that these scoundrels usually have even less scruple 
with regard to their Chinese than to their foreign 
victims. And yet we hear of a Chinese lady of great 
prominence politicdly, whose own husband was a 

S ilified doctor, who, when visiting a highly competent 
inesc physician cf the modern school, explained that 
she just wanted to see him before going to a foreign 
physician -in the sense that the latter could ha more 
fully relied upon. That this extraordinary and quite 
idiotic prejudice is shared by many Chinese—as well as 
foreign ignoramuses—is shown by the great success 
which many foreign quacks and cliarlataas have 
achieved here, while many highly qualified Chinese 
physicians are hard put to it to make both ends meet. 

It is necessary to note that this distrust of Chinese- 
medical men’s ability is distinctly not shared by 
competent foreigners of the profession out here. In 
the Peiping Union Medical Coll<^, the premier 
medical institution in China, in the hands of 
Americans and supported by the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion, most departments are actually in the hands of 
Chinese specialists today. The most competent men 
the heads of the P. U. M. C, Hospital can find are. 
in most cases now Chinese. But ignorant and 
prejudiced foreigners, and even Chinese, sometimes 
come to this institution and then turn away upon 
finding that their specialist is a Chinese—actually 
turning to foreign physicians of much less competence, 
and graduates of the P. U. M. (\ sometimes come to 
Shanghai and discover themselves passed over in 
favour of some foreign charlatan. 

Cynics, of course, may say that such fools deserve 
to be swindled. But when men and women are ill 
and sufiering. it is hardly time to take such an 
attitude. Furthermore, while most of the “qaacks’’ 

( (. e.. persons practising without proper proliminmy 
training) are probably foreigners, there are charlatans 
among both Chinese and foreigners, men with the 
proper degrees and training but unsorupalously 
swindling their patients at every stage. Until there is 
compulsory re^stration-and orpnization of physiciaos, 
therefore, and supervision of their work and tbrir 
conduct, all that can be done is to depend upon 
personal recommendation or advice, or ac^t the 
physicians in attendance at the best fore^ rad 
Chinese hospitals, when one is in need of medical 
treatment. No intelligent person, of cofitse, should 
permit their choice to Ibe guided by a question of 
nationality. 






^ iirers are the irorat ^ " vsr. 

Hov near we are i^d to a usbafal eonflagra- 
tien.ia indicated by the prosperitgr of > die great 
armament firms. The i^U^ing summary 
publiahed by w7%e IJvm^ Age of a pamphlet 
‘issued by the iunion of Democratic Control,entitled 
Patriotism Ltd., deals with the munition manu- 
facdtrere of Great Britain : 

While ficientists, acting on the instructions of the 
politicians, make w’ar more and more deadly, the 
armament manufacturers and the makers of itiaterial 
essential to this manufacture watch their profits grow 
While almost every other form of industry is in the 
slough of depression, the shares of armament firms 
improve in value. 

The attitude of those who are interested in arma¬ 
ments is well represented by a cynical remark in 
Tile Aeroptaif^ a paper which may be fairly described 
as the unofficial, and sometimes surprisingly out¬ 
spoken, voice of the Air Ministry and the aircraft 
industry :~ 

‘The tnaniifacturers of both aeroplanes and engines 
may hope for increased turnover and profits a year 
or so hence when the Disarmament Conference has 
faded ont and the programme of esiansion is allowed 
to proceed.’ 

The British Government itself is pleased at every 
increase in the sales of British arms overseas, not 
•only because they are good for trade and prestige, 
but because a high armament export trade enables 
British firms to keep up-to-date and, by working at a 
greater capacity than would be possible if they bad 
to rely only on the purchasing power of their own 
Government, to be always ready for the sudden 
demands of war. 

Mr. II. .1. Thomas, chairman of the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors, boasted that the Hendon 
display bed ‘proved valuable as a means of securing 
orders,’ adding significantly, but obscurely, that it was 
becoming ‘more difficult to trace foreign business 
except in a vague way through the Government 
reports of exports. Business in military aeroplanes 
is still being done, often on condition that no 
announcement concerning the placing of orders 
is made’. 

The proof of this increased activity in military- 
aircraft sales can immediately be found in the fact 
that a firm like the Fairey Aviation Co., which 
specializes in the manufactiire of military aircraft, 
showed an increase of ]2i per cent in net profits in 
1932'.’}3, while the H. G. Hawker Engineering Co., 
which has sold more military aeroplanes, exclusive of 
training types, than any other British firm, has now 
formed a new company, Hawker Aircraft, Ltd,, to 
deal with the increased trade. Mr. Bprigg, the 
L'eneral manager of the H. G. Hawker Engineering 
Co,, recently stated: ‘The total number of aeroplanes 
produced in the past year broke all records in the 
industry since the lattejc years of the war.’ 

The uew firm, Hawker Aircraft, Ltd., boasts in its 
prospectus:. ‘Hawker lurcraft are also in service 
in Canada, : Kew Zealand, Denmark, N^way, 
Esthonia, Yugoslavia. Greece, and Japan. Farth« 
orders are in hand for the Bwedisb, Danish, ana 
Bersian Govarnments. Certain types of Hawker 


bring mantttacti^ed under license in 
Sweden and Denmark, and the option to purchase 
manufacturing rights of certain types has been 
awaited by Korway, Japan, and Persia. The British 
Air Ministry has aiso aicquired under a xoytdty 
sgieemait the manufimturing righta of the Hawker 
“Hart” type aircraft, and tnis machine is in course 
of quantity production by Vickers (Aviation), Ltd., 
and Sir W G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft, Ltd., 
to the order of the Air Ministry.’ 

Holls-Royce Ltd., who make the best British 
aero-enginffl as well as the best luxury cars, and who 
are how sapplyiug the engineB for a large number of 
E.A.F. bombing and fitting squadrons, showed sn 
increase of 51 per rent on thrir net profits in 1932-33. 

De Havillimd Aircraft, Ltd., reports: ‘There has 
also been a good deal of activity in the aircraft 
section, stimulated by the rapidly dwindling pros¬ 
pects of disarmament.’ 

Mr. 0. Short, the managing director of Short 
Bros., one of the leading seaplane manufacturers, was, 
no doubt, expressing the legitimate hope of the 
whole industry when he said: ‘This year will see the 
firm's workshop fnll again at work both on civil and 
military aircraft. The coming year will be the busiest 
since the Armistica’ 

In some branches of the armament industry, it is 
difficult to estimate profits, precisely because armament 
firms manufacture other things oesides armaments. 
In the cose of Vickers, the holding company of 
Vickers-Armstrongs, which is the largest armament 
firm in this country, it is clear that the improvement 
shown in its Annual Beport this years, was mainly 
the result of increased armament orders. 

Sir Herbert Lawrence, chairman of Vickers, Ltd., 
who took the opportunity in his annual speech to 
refer to the arguments of ‘The Secret International,’ 
admitted that Vickers-Armstrongs ‘relies very largely 
on armament orders for its existence, and Justified 
its export trade by the stock argument that ‘the 
safely of the Empire in the event of aggression by 
some other power also depends on the capacity of the 
sympany to increase its prednetion of armaments at 
short notice.’ 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., which in 
addition to its other activities is the predominant 
British producter of high explosives, shells, and 
materials of chemical warfare, has done astonishingly 
well daring the last years, and its recent success is 
cloarly due in part to the war in the Far East, for 
which Imperial Chemicals, through their suesiaiary, 
I.C.I. (Metals), Ltd,, has supplied very large quantities 
of munitions. Their net profits in 1932 increased from 
£3,408,^2 to £'4,729,072, an‘increase of 39 per cent. 

Their annual report was the model of discretion 
in dealing with the activities of their metal group. 
No direct reference was made to the slaughter of 
Chinese and Japanese on the plains of Manchuria, but 
it was remarked: ‘Sporting-ammunition business was 
good. Although ib^ncial stringency and a poor 
Shooting season combined to render home ssJes 
disappointing, export trade substantially increased, the 
loil^. stm'ling exchange having widened markets in 
which trade was formerly difficult.' 






Th« SoTiets and World Revolution 

The foBterin|f of a world revolution useil to be 
one of the (Ordinal doctrines of Bolshevist foreign 
policy m its earliest phase and this created the 
most formidable obstale in the way of the 
recognition by of Russia ihe Governments of the 
world. This is no longer the case. In an article 
Gontri* bated to 77ie New Bepublus Trotsky shows 
that the orientationof Soviet foreign policy has 
became profoundly altered and the Third 
Intemationu no longet stands between Russia and 
the Powers: 

The plan for building socialism in one country alone 
is in no wise an empty phase ; it is a practical 
pro^mme, embracing in equal degrees economy^ in¬ 
ternal policies and diplomacy. The more decuively 
the Soviet bureaucracy has intrenched itself in its 
position as to national socialism, the more the ques¬ 
tions of international revolution, and with them the 
Comintern, have been rdegated to the^ background. 
Every new revolution is an equation with many un¬ 
knowns, and hence it includes in itself an element of 
major political risk. The present Soviet gevernment 
seeKB, with might and main, to ensure its interual 
security agaiust risk connected not only with wars but 
revolutions. Its internal policies have been trans¬ 
formed from international-revolutionaiy policies into 
those which are conservative. 

True, the Soviet leadership cannot openly •avow the 
facte as they are, either to its own workers or those of 
other countries. It is shackled by the ideological 
heritage of the October revolution, which forms the 
reservoir for its authority with the working masses. 
But while the shell of the tradition remains, the 
content has evaporated. The Soviet government allows 
the rudimentary organB of the Comintern to maintam 
tbmr residence in Moscow. Bat it no longer permits 
them to convoke international congreoses, Since it no 
longer counts npon the assistance of foreign Gommu- 




nist fMNli, k ub Idngcrit$0 la mihCUw 
with tlttibr falisrests hi its own Ibrisiga poUoies. We ' 
need only later to the nuture of the reception accorded' 
to tbs French iKditioisus in Moscow iu order to be hit 
between the '^^es by the contradiction between the 
epoch of Stalm and the epoch of LehijI 1 

A recent issue of the French organ, Le 

Ibmps (September 24), carriee a dispatoi from Moscow 
which is most signlficaat. “The platonic hojpes. for the 
world revolution are being expressed lambng the 
ruling circles of the U.B. S. K] all the more fervently 
the more they are being renounced in practice.” £e 
lemps goes on to elucidate, “Since the removal of 
Trotsky, who with his theory of the permanent 
revolution represented a genuine international danger, 
the Soviet rulers, headed by Stalin, have adhered to 
the poUcy of building socialism in one country 
without awaiting the problematic revolution in toe 
rest of toe world.” The newspaper insistently warns 
against error those French politicians who stili incline 
to confuse the phantoms of toe past with toe 
realities of today. Let us not foiget tlmt this 
involves, not a chance publication but toe m(»t 
influential and utterly conservative organ of toe ruling 
class of France. .Taures once said aptly aboute Le 
lemps. "It is the bourgeoisie turned into a 
newspaper.” 

Of all the world governments, the American 
government has up to now adhered most irreconcilably, 
in relation to toe Soviets to the principle of capital¬ 
istic “Legititimaoy.” In this, question of the Comintern 
played the decisive role ; we need only recall the 
Hamilton Fish Committee I However, if the honourable 
member of Congress keeps in touch with living facts, 
which need no testimony of witnesses—for they speak 
for themselves—he must come to the conclusion that 
the foreign policy of the Soviet government nO' 
longer creates toe slightest hindrance towards its- 
recognition, not only de faeto but de iure. 





Mahendra Lot Sircar Birth Centenary 
The Leader writes with reference to the 
celebration in Calcutta early last uioutli of 
the centenary of the birth of tlie late 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar : 

We are that good old Dr. Mahendra Lai 
Sircar has been remembered and the centenary 
of his birth celebrated in the hall of the Indian 
Association for the Cultiration of Science in 
Dr. Sircar’s native city of Calcutta. Dr. Mahendra 
L j Sircar was a great physician, a great scientist, 
a great refoimer and a great patriot. Ho was 
the first distinguished doctor who avowed pre¬ 
ference for homoeopathy over allopathy. This led 
to trouble. On this account he was removed from 
the Fa(!ulty of Medicine of the University of 
Calcutta and a great controversy ensued. Such 
progress has been made since then that now there 
could be no obscurantist who would think of 
such preposterous action. Dr. Sircar was so con- 
vittcea of the necessity of a wide difiusion of a 
knowledge of science among the people of India 
that he founded the Association named above. 
It is a reproach to the philanthropy of 
Bengal that Dr. Sircar bad to turn to the then 
Maharaja of Vizianagram for a contribution for 
the foundation of a laboratory. The Maharaja 
gave fifty thousand rupees. Dr. Mahendra Lai 
Sircar carried out a r^lar crusade against pre¬ 
mature marriage and it was a favourite saying of 
his, repeated many times, that he dated the 
decline of India from the .day when Angira uttered 
the ‘&tal’ words that a girl became a kanya at 
the age of ten and must bo married forthwith. 
Mr. Justice Banade paid a tribute to Dr. Sircar’s 
zeal for social reform by persuading him to 
accept the presidentship of the third session of 
the Indian Swial Conference held at Calcutta in 
the Cl^stmas of 1890. Dr. Sircar died in 1901 
full of years and honours. We join our friends 
of Calcutta in pitying our mpectfu) homage to 
his honoured memory. 

Within a brief compass the extract 
printed above skilfully gives one a good id^ 
of X)r. Sircaj^s personality. It taay be added 
that the. main credit, as a donor, for the 


foundation of the Rajkiimuri Loper Asylum 
at Baidyanatb, named after his wife, belongs 
to him. Within the Hindu fold he was also 
an ardent upholder of the unity of the 
Godhead. Speaking at the liammohun Roy 
Anniversary in the year 1889, which was 
presided over by Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
he observed : 

“In connection with the versatility of the late 
Raja Hammohun Roy, I hope I shall be permitted 
to take this opportunity of saying that it is a 
matter of great rejoicing that he should be claimed 
by ail sections of the community as a man who 
ought to be admired, (lentlemen, while it is a 
matter for rejoicing, J must at the same time raise 
my warning voice that we should not lose sight 
of the great central truth to the propagation of 
which the late Raja Rammohun Roy devot«l his 
whole life, and that was, the unity of the Codhead. 
The great aspiration of the late Raja Rammohuu 
Jtoy was to enable the human mind to acquire the 
highest truth which it was capable of acquiring, 
and that was to have a just, correct, and true idea 
of the unity of the Godhead. I need not dwell 
and dilate upon the various reforms which he 
inaugurated ; those reforms are going on rapidly 
enough. But I must say-and say with the 
reatest regret—that the greatest reform at which 
e aimed, namely, to instruct his countrymen in 
the unity of the Godhead, has not made adequate 

progress.when I recollect what the late Raja 

Rammohun Roy did for the abolition of idolatry, 
and what we have since been doing towards the 
same object, I must say that we cannot congratu¬ 
late ourselves upon our energy.” 

Reproach ta the Philanthropy of 
Bengar 

. In the opinion of the Allahabad daily, 
“It is a reproach to the philanthropy of 
Bengal tliat Dr. Sircar had to turn to the then 
Maharaja of Ymanagram for a contribution 
for the foundation ^ a laboratory. The 
Maharaja gave fifty thousand rupees," 
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If it b« a reproach for aegr |»oyiace to 
receive donations from outside, Bengal may 
be said to be in good c^paoy. For 
example, in Allahabad the Yiziaaagram Hall 
of the Muir Central College waS built with 
money given by the Maharaja of Vizianagram j 
many, if not nM>st of the big donations received 
by the Hindu University of Benares came 
from outside the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh ; ‘ such was perhaps also the case 
with the Aligarh M. A.-O. College which 
has developed into the Aligarh University ; 
donations were collected for the Hindu 
Widows’ Home and the Indian Women’s 
University, both of the Bombay Presidency, 
from America and Africa; donations were 
collected for the Jaiandar Kanya Mahavidyalay 
from Africa ; etc., etc. We are not aware 
that it was ever said pointedly that these 
facts were a reproach to the philanthropy of 
ithe United Provinces, Bombay, and the 
Fan jab. 

As regards Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s 
ladiau Association for the Cultivation of 
Seienee, while Bengal is grateful for what 
noO'Beugalis have given to it, one may be 
permitted to point out that Bengalis also 
have done a little for it. It was founded on 
January 1<>, 1876. The first year’s report 
of its working, published in 1877, contains 
a complete list of the donations received 
during 1876, amounting to Rs. 95,746 in the 
aggregate. Out of this sum the donations 
received from non-Bengalis were Rs. 500 
from Sir Richard Temple, Rs. 5,000 from 
the Maharaja of Patiala, Rs. 1,000 from 
the widow of Grovinda Prasad Pandit of 
Rani^nj (settled in Bengal), Rs. 100 from 
Panmi Pran Nath Saraswati of Bhawanipur 
(settled in Bengal), and Rs. 100 from the 
Rev. Father E. Lafont, 8. J., of St. Xavier’s 
CoUege-^total, Rs. 6,700. The balance of 
Rs. 89,046 came from Bengalis during the 
first year'of the existetice of the institution. 
A small book in Bengali and English, entitled, 
^The Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Smence, Its Short Histoiy and Urgent 
Needs,” by Trailokya Nath Mukherji and 
Amrita Lai Sircar, L.JS.S., F.C.S., published in 
1903, oontaiUB an account of we rempts 
and ^bursements from 1876 to 1902. On 
the credit are shown Hs. 3,84,470, 
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ooni^liiljiig Rsi l,89,2t8 received from 
public, Ps. 4Pj,000 received in 1890 from the 
Maharaja ' ^ Yiziauagram for the laboratory 
(peihaps the Mahmraja gave aj^therBs. 10,000 
afterwards), Rs. 25,000 received from Babu' 
Rally Kishen Tagore for smentific 
instruments, Rs. 15,200 received from the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar for Lecturers, 
Rs. 98,378 as interest on (lovoroment 
securities, Rs. 35,789 from rent of roadside 
shops, and Rs. 825 misccilancous. It is 
stated in the introduction to this book that 
at the time of its publication the properly 
held by the Association was valued at nearly 
Rs. 4,50,000. 

Ill recent years the late Babu Bihari Lai 
Mitra of Calcutta gave Rs. 1,00,000 to the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science. 

Of course, the amounts given to this 
institution wore small compared with the 
large educational endowments received by 
universities, etc., in more recent times. 
That Dr. Sircar did not get more from his 
Bengali and other countrymen for his Asso¬ 
ciation was because in his days there was 
little interest in scientific research and 
education in Bengal and other provinces, 
bccaiiBO lie was not as persuasive a ‘‘beggar” 
as Mr. G. K. Gokhale, Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, etc., and 
because of other circum8tanco.s which it 
would do no good to mention now. The 
time had yet to come when in differ¬ 
ent provinces Jamshedji Tata, D. Laxmi- 
narayana. Fash Behari Ghose and Taraknath 
Palit were to give millions for science. 

It has been necessary to give so much 
space to what may appear to be a very small 
matter, because interested propaganda baa 
been carried on to produce the wrong impres¬ 
sion that Bengalis have done nothing or 
little for the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science and that it owed its 
birth and existence to the donation of the 
Maharaja of Yizianagram. , 

**Casfe Ntr 

The “India” volume of the Census of 
India for 1931 is by Dr. J. H. Hutton^ wlto 
is an aQthropol(^st of distincBb^iV^n tk« 
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^^*)g«ril^TOted to caste, tribe 
twTI of this volame it is stated; “ 


“la 1931, a deflaitie return of aQ #j|S. soolbpted 
for caste as distinct from tiie lindiridttals who on 
account of ignonuice or- aodtfSi&t failed to state 
• 'any caste at all. These returns of ‘caste nil’ 
totalled 1,883,461 for India, 98 per cent of which 
(same froia B^^al.” P. 4!10. 

It is well known that Bengal is among the 
least caste-ridden regions of India' and 
‘‘untouchability” of the extreme southern 
India type is entirely unknown here. 'The 
sentences extracted above also tend to show 
that caste has lost its hold to a considerable 
extent on tbe Hindu community of Bengal. 
It is, therefore, an irony of fate and of 
“auti-untouchability^’ that the Poona Pact 
appears to take it for granted that ''untouch- 
ability” prevails in Bengal as much as in 
Madras, assigning to "Harijans” in both the 
provinces an equal number of seats in the 
councils. 

As the "untouchables” or the depressed 
classes are also Hindus, it is no grievance of 
other Hindus that persons belonging to those 
classes may occupy a certain number of seats 
in the coiiuoils. But what arc objected to are 
(/) that a wedge is being driven into the Hindu 
community by the Communal Decision and the 
Poona Pact, dividing it into two sections and 
making them pronouncedly antagonistic to one 
another, (//) that "high” caste Hindus are 
being deprived of the right of representing 
the “lower” castes and the "lower” castes are 
being deprived of the advantage of being 
represented by capable and sympathetic high- 
caste Hindus on the alleged or assumed ground 
tliat the higher castes do not care for or 
are even hostile to the interests of the lower, 
which is not universally true, (m) tliat the 
number of capable persons among the 
depressed classes possessed of a spirit of 
independence being smaller than among the 
intelligentsia, the nationalist element in the 
councils is being weakened, tlius strengthening 
the subservient element and reducing the 
democratic element to impotence—parti¬ 
cularly. in Bengal, and (iv) that in Bengal 
those classes which have worked, suffered 
and sacrificed most for the attainment of 
swaraj and have been doing most for the 
uplift of the ^depressed classes are being 
practically eliminated from the legislature 


by the (Hlhnmanal Decuibn and the Pooua 
Pact combined. The whole idea of communal 
representation is not only anti-national but 
against commonsense and strikes a blow at 
the electors' freedom of choice of their 
representatives. In law-suits Musalmans 
choose both non-Musalman and Musalman 
counsel, Hindus choose both Hindu 
and non-Hindu counsel, lower caste Hindus 
choose both high caste and lower caste 
counsel, and so on. Why then should it be 
assumed and enacted that in legislatures the 
elected must belong to the same sect or caste- 
group as the electors ? 

Risfey "Bailded Better than 
He Knew r 

In Part 1 of the "India” volume of the 
Census of India for 1931, Dr. Hutton writes: 

“All subsequent census officers in India must 
have cursed the day when it oc<;urred to Sir 
Herbert Kisley, no doubt in order to tost his 
admirable theory of the relative nasal index, to 
attempt to draw up a list of castes according to 
their rank in society. Ho failed, but the results 
of hi attempt are almcx^t as troublesome as if he 
had **saccec(ied, for every census gives rise to a 
estiferous deluge of representations, accompanied by 
ighly problematical histories, asking for recognition 
of some alleged fact or hypothesis of which the 
census as a department is not legally comi>eteiit 
to judge and of which its recognition, if accorded, 
would be socially valueless. Moreover, as often as 
not, direct action is requested against the corres¬ 
ponding hypothesis of other castes. For the caste 
that desires to improve its social position seems 
to regard the natural attempts of others to go 
up with it as an infringement of its own prero¬ 
gative ; its standing is in fact tj be attained by 
standing upon others rather than with tliern. For 
these reasons an abandonment of the return of 
caste would be viewed with relief by census 
officers.” 

The abandonment of the return of caste 
might be viewed with relief by census officers 
but it would not be welcomed by those 
European and 1 ndian officials and non-officials 
who are interested in keeping the Hindus 
socio-politioally divided and in minimising the 
political power and effectiveness of the Hindu 
intelligentsia inifreedora’s battle. Conscious¬ 
ly or unconsciously, Sir Herbert Risley has 
hdped these officials and non-officials to gain 
their object by drawing up a list of castes 
according to their rank in society. All sub- 
sequmit similar lists are adaptations or 
modifications of Bislejf’s list. The natural urge 
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which leads many castes to improv6 ^||m social 
position continues to be strong. Bo strong 
is it that in spite of the bribe in the form of 
reserved seats in councils offered by the 
Communal Decision and the Poona Pact to 
many castes to adhere to their real or assum¬ 
ed degraded social position, many of these 
have objected to being classided as untouch¬ 
able or depressed castes. In Bengal the 
bribe has been resisted to such an extent that, 
according to the Hon^ble Sir William 
Prentice’s reply to a question in the Bengal 
Council on August 29, 19.93, 

‘‘Objections were received with respect to the 
proposed status of the following castes on various 
grounds: 

Bagdi, Konwar, 

Bhuimali, I^dha, 

Dhoba, Ijohar, 

Uadi, Malla, 

.lalia Kaibarta, Muchi, 

.Ibalo Malo or \agar, 

Malo, 

Kalwar, Namasudra, 

Kapali, Nath, 

Khandait, Xuniya, 

It has been shown in otm last October 
number that these castes comprise the bulk 
of the persons included in the provisional 
oificial schedule of socially and politically 
backward classes. There is a distinct bias 
perceptible among the officials in favour of 
including in the schedule as many castes as 
possible. Even among persons genuinely 
interested in the uplift of the lower strata of 
society persons some of whom are members 
of the Servants of the Untouchables Society- - 
there is an unconscious tendency to accept 
the highest or higher figure of ^^Harijans” in 
Bengal as against the lowest or any lower 
figure. Their anxiety is to prove that the 30 
seats given to them are really as many as or 
perhaps less than what their numerical 
stren^h warrants. They appear to be un¬ 
conscious that in trying to justify the reserva¬ 
tion of 30 scats in this way, they have been 
going against their avowed object of the 
social elevation of ‘^Harijans” and against the 
emphatic objection of many castes to be called 
“Harijans.” 

And all the while the gods are laughing~— 
if they laugh—at the incongruous sight of 
many a ^ leading member of the national, 
democratic and non-communtd Congress 


or^nizatiOR ti^aally 8opporiii.e,. 
national, attll*^emoQratic. and commuaa.w 
Communal Dedmon of the British Prime 
Minister in their eager desire to keep the 
Poona Pact intact! 4^ 

It is easy to antieijpate the official argu¬ 
ment that the objections with respect to the 
officially proposed status of the 26 castes 
mentioned above were not received from all 
the persons or most of the persons included 
in each of these castes, as there was no 
referendum. The reply is, neither was their 
proposed degraded status decided upon on 
the basis of such a referendum. No caste 
has ever unanimously or by a majority vote 
chosen to be considered degraded or back¬ 
ward. Neither the Government, nor Dr. 
Ambedkar, nor Mahatma Gandhi has the 
moral right to tell even a single man 
that he is baseborn or included among 
the degraded or depressed, if he objects to be 
so styled or included. So, even if the objec¬ 
tions were found in some cases to have come 
only from some sections of some of the 
above-named castes, they should be considered 
valid. 

Whipping and Sferilizafion for 
Abduction and Rape 

jfThe observations made by the Khulna 
People’s Association in reply to the Govern¬ 
ment letter inviting its opinion on the 
suggestion to extend the provisions of tho 
Whipping Act to offences under sections 354, 
366, 366A, 366B, 367, 372 and 373 of the 
Indian Penal Code are printed below. 

1. In view of the rapid and abnormal increase 
of offences against women and in view of the 
organi7,ed attempts made to commit and complete 
these outrages, it must be admitted that Be?etar 
and more deterrent punishments are necessary. 

2. In cases of gang rape and continued and 
systematic outrages upon a single woman, aUhou^ 
the punishment of whipping is provided by the 
Act, in actual experience it is seen that fio^mg 
is indicted only in rare cases. Efforts shomd be 
made that the provision of the Whipping Act are 
applied in cases of a diabolical nature. 

In addition to these forms of punishment 
the provision amlicable to bad characters ^ntained 
in the Criminal Procedure Code and the Police 
Begulations may be made applicaole to these. 
convicted persons. 

4. There is a large volume of opinion against 
the entire abolition of the punif^ment of wh^ping 
and so it is doubtful if an nnammity of otnnion in 
favour of the extention of the pnnisbmeni of 


Oraon. 

Pod, 

Pundan, 


llaju^ 
Hhagtidpesha, 

Sukli, 

SunrL” 
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^ obtained. Bat the itrowing. aril 
have to be eieeked and aodety 
1 ^leee rafflans. 4 ^^hafotei amtaie 
lo’ flomeet tbiit that power maif be acquired 
throoeli legielatida by whidi it toB,j be made 
poaei^ to steiiUze convicted petactee oefore their 
rdeaae from joU, so that their futute activities 
may be entirely oheoibd. tToleas such drastic 
' raeaaurea are takaa, society will suffer immensely. 

5. It has also been suggested that in addition 

to the forms of punishment prescribed by law 
other punishments, bar-fetters, standing 

handouffii, night fetters, solitary cell, etc., provided 
in the Jail Code, may be advantageously adopted. 

6. There is a further suggestion m>m many 

B ' rs that corporal pamsameat to be deterrent 
be inflicted locally, «>., at the place of the 
commission of the offence or at the village of the 
outraged woman or other convenient places. 

Flogging is a barbarous punishment, and 
we are not generally in favour of its retention 
or extension. But if it be retained, it ought 
to be inflicted in oases of rape, and certainly 
in cases of gang rape. We are emphatically 
and unequivocally in favour of the steriliza¬ 
tion of persons guilty of rape and specially 
of gang rape. Cases are not rare in which 
persons accused of abduction and rape are 
found guilty and punished but in which the 
girls or women outraged cannot be found. 
In such cases the property of the offenders 
should be confiscated. Sometimes the 
partners or accomplices of the culprits 
abscond and succeed in evading detection. 
Their property also should be confiscated. 


nudung miuic popular ia these provinoes, the 
Bengali eonuaimity domiiflled in tBis provfoee was 
entitled to very g^t eredit. It was th^ throtu^ 
whom music was introthoesd through our gim, 
with whom it was now very popular. It was a 
very brilliant idea conceived by some devotees of 
masic to introduce it in the life of the Univerrity. 
It was probably to achieve that end that the 
present conference was founded a little over three 
years ago during which short period it had made 
very rapid progress. It had: attracted not only 
oompetit(»e from different places but had also 
attracted wblic attention to its growing usefulness. 

Dr. D. Bi. :Miattacharyya was entitled to their 
thanks for the very great efforts he had made to 
make the conference a success. He also congratu¬ 
lated the organizers for selecting Major Banjit 
Singh to preside over this year’s session. 

Major Ranjit Singh delivered an instruc¬ 
tive address. He has, subsequently expressed 
the opinions that: 

Amongst the instrumental musicians professors, 
Haflz AU Khan of Gwalior, Inayat Khan of 
Qanripur, and J. O. Chatterji of violin fame, were 
listonra to with rapt attention. Prof. Molvi 
Bam (Mukt^achha) and fiirendra Ganguli of 
Calcutta carrira the largest approbation amongst 
the talda players, while Prof. Parbat Singh was 
easily the best amongst the pakhawaj artists. 
Dancing of Kartic Bam of Baipur was very highly 
appreciated. 

Amongst the amateurs, Miss Hinapani Mukeiii 
of Calcutta easily topped the list amongst girl- 
musicians, while Miss Ojha and Miss Maya 
Bhattacharyya carried the largest approbation 
amongst the amateur girls. Little Miss Mnkerji of 
Calcutta kept the audience speli-bound and may 
be looked upon almost as a musical prodigy. 

Dr. Ranjit Singh rightly condemns the 
harmonium. 


Allahabad University Music Conference 
The promoters and organizers of the 
Allahabad University Music Conference . have 
made an enlightened and progressive move. 
As Mr. Justice Niamatullah observed in 
opening the recent fourth annual session of 
the conference: 

He assumed that the reason for selecting a 
person of his class, for the purpose, might be that 
conviction might be carried to the minas of some 
of those, who might still be suspected of harbouring 
a lingenng prejudice against the art of music and 
his Object in ^forming the opening ceremony of 
the conference, was to carry conviction to the minds 
of the ^ organizers that even those employed in 
very serious pursuits of life greatly appreciated 
their efforts in promoting the art of music, the 
social and spiritual effects of which were no 
longer in controversy. 

Prooedding, he observed: 

they fmind in these days every eduoational 
institution aspiring to have means to provide 
itself with a oompSent staff to impart instrucUon 
in' mimie. Among the pioneers in favour of 


From the classical point of Indian music the 
inevitable harmonium should have been easily kept 
outside the conference, as according to the verdict 
of authorities on Indian music, this instrument, 
instead of having helped that art, has really 
retarded the progress of real music and is by no 
means a worthy accompaniment of Indian classical 
music. The Marris College of Hindustani Music 
at Lucknow are very right in having excluded 
this detestable instrument from its list. 

It was a pity there was no professor of 
Bina. Dr. Bhattacharyya’s children carried roost 
of the prizes aud deservedly. 

Modern Indian Music should be 
Cultivated 

In times past India had made great 
progress in pai|ting, sculpture, architecture, 
and the arts rf 'Writing plays, epics, stories, as 
well as in the arts o£ music and dancing. 
The specimens of old Indian paintings, 
sculpture and architecture which have come 
down to our day are adndred aud discrimi¬ 
natingly imitated, such admimtion and 
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imUation have not stood in the, way of 
our modern painters, sculptors and architects 
independently following the respective bents 
of their genius and talents. Similarly, in 
, the literatures of the progressive vernactdars 
of India, the dramas, novels, epics, lyrics, 
short-stories, etc., do not slavishly follow the 
technique and styles of similar productions 
in Sanskrit literature, though these latter 
deserve and continue to receive high praise 
and seriohs attention. Rabindranath Tagore, 
the greatest author iu Bengali literature, has 
struck out a new path in its various depart¬ 
ments. At the same time there is not a more 
earnest advocate of Sanskritic studies. 

So there is no antagonism between 
reverence for and study of past achievements 
and the cultivation of the ancient arts, 
wherever necessary and practicable, and 
giving free scope to creative genius in all 
directions in modern times, including music. 

We do not know whether in the United 
Provinces there has been any successful 
creative effort in our day in the sphere of 
music. If there has been, it ought to receive 
recognition and encouragement. In Bengal, 
there have been the great musical creations 
of Rabindranath Tagore. Here the devotees 
of classical music may %ht shy of them, but 
the people have given their vedict in their 
favour, without at all slighting classical 
music. There is no function in Bengal of 
which music forms a part in which the songs 
of Rabindranath Tagore are not sung. Their 
poetry moves, stirs, inspires ; their music 
enthrals. Even illiterate peasants and boatmen 
sing them—a fact which attracted the notice 
of even a political tourist like E. 8. Montagu. 

We do not know whether in the Allahabad 
'^University Music Conference the dances 
were different from those of the voluptuous 
and sensual type practised by professional 
dancetms which have come down from 
Muhammadan times. The garba of Gujarat 
and the folk dances of Bengal are 
decent i^d enjoyable. Similar are the dances 
of Manipur and some South Indian dances. 
The various new dances introduced in 
Rabindranath Ta^re's school at Santiniketan 
are expressive, cWming and &ee from any 
•objectioii. 


AlNttdiaThismdThaf 

It is to be r^retted that there is a 
for "All-India^' functions in some places 
where there is no probability of persons from 
"All-India” taking part in them or even 
getting to know about them. It would be 
better, therefore, to use the pretentious name 
of "All-India” as sparingly as practicable. 

"Protection of the Cow 
a National Asset" 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s appeal 
for the protection of the cow ought to be 
responded to even by those who, unlike 
orthodox Hitidus, do not have any religious 
veneration for that very useful animal. He 
quotes in it scientific opinion to show the 
great importance which milk has for 
man pariicularly for vegetarians. His 
recommendation is quoted below. 

During the cow week celebration six years ago. 
the Sanatan Dharma Babba, over which I Had 
the honour to preside, recomniendcd to the 
country that every year from tiovardhan Pujs to 
the Gopaahtami Day, a week , should be observed 
as “Go Saptaha,” in which special effbrts should 
be made by lectures^ pamphlets, leaflets, 
bhajans, meetings, processions, kathaa, conferences 
and other educative propaganda to remind the 
people how great a benefactor of man the cow is, 
and to bring home to them the duty of treating 
her with kindness and tender care and protecting 
her from injury and also of increasing and 
cheapening the supply of milk for the people. 

Terrorism in Japan 

Last year there were many terrorist mur¬ 
ders and other outrages in Japan, It would 
be instructive and useful to learn what 
special measures were taken by the State 
there to deal and deal successfully with 
terrorism. The latest incident connected 
therewith has been thus related by Beider : 

Tokio (By MaU) 

Nine blood-stained fingers in a box accompanied 
a petition, which has been received by Geneml 
Araki, the Japanese War Minister, in connection 
with the cOurt-martial of the eleven army cadets, 
accused of complicity in the assassination of tee 
77 year-old Prime Minister, M. Inuski, on May 
15 last year. Each of the nine petitioners,’ whoM 
ages varied between 27 and .37, had cut off his 
little finger at the third joint as an earnest that 
he was ready to lay down his life for the accused 
mm. Army officers have decided to preserve these 
grim t^KUB in alcohol. Ihe incident-serves to 
emphasise tee fanatical intmeet, which the trial 
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j^roaghoat the coaiitry,. ia ntUionaliBt 
FctittooB for toiency simed by 12000 people 

_i receiv«d by tbe Army aaa Navy Dejpartments 

oa tme day alone. Ten naral cadets and 20 civilians 
are .also on trial in connection with the affair, 
Which was the central incident of a startling 
setiea of terrorist ontragea in Tokio last year. 

Wtmfed Mors Babies 

The practice of birth control has so 
reduced the birth rates in several European 
countries that a cry has been raised there 
for more babies—particularly babies belonging 
to the intellectual classes. It may be that 
the cry has originated from the anticipation 
of military needs. But cultural, industrial 
and agricultural requirements also would 
create a demand for more babies from the 
more capable classes. Moreover, there is 
the fear that the Slav races of Europe may 
outnumber the other races. There is again 
the argument of Professor Hersch of Geneva, 
according to whom fewer births mean more 
unemployment. Says The Herald : 

“Briefly the Professor’s argument is that 
children and young people belong essentially to 
the consuming class, and not to the producing 
one, and any restriction in their number must 
have the same effect as the loss of a market, and 
its consequent unemployment.” 

The following is from the Wales corres¬ 
pondent of The Christian World ; 

The Board of Education estimates that there would 
be a million fewer children in the schools of England 
and Wales in fifteen years. School attendances in 
North Wales had declined by 15,000 in 26 years and 
in the rural areas of Bouth Wales—Cardiganshire, 
Brecon, Badnor and Pembroke—the decrease was 
about 9000. The births in Swansea, in 1920 numbered 
4,100, in 1929, 2,830. In Aberdar the births in 1931 
were almost exactly one half the 1913 figure. 
CaemarvoDsfaire showed a drop of 5,500 in 25 years, 
and Cardiganshire over 3,000 in the same period. 

Pandit Jawahartal Nehru on the 
Hindu Mahasabha 

On the 13th November last Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting of 
Benares Hindu University Students, strongly 
condemned the Hindu Mahasabha. He spoke 
of it as a small reactionary group, etc. Small 
and large are relative terms. Compared 
with Ihe, vast Hindu populi^iou of India 
Congress itself may be said to represent a 
small section of it. Hence, the epithet small 
need not be. commented upon. Socially the 
Mahasabha is not reactionary, as its resolu¬ 


tions aud practical work embrace the usual 
social reform items. Politically, it is not 
reactionary, as its following manifesto, adopted 
at a meeting of its working committee at 
Birla House, Delhi, under the chairmanship of 
Pandit Madeti Muhan Malaviya, on March 
33, 1931 previous to the last Karachi session 
of the Congress, clearly shows : 

tThe Hindu Mahasabha desires to point out that 
it has throughout aud conaistently taken up a 
position which is strictly national on the communal 
issue. Jt believes that no form of national 
responaible self-government which India is struggl¬ 
ing to ^hieve, and which England is pledged to 

K to, is compatible with separate communal 
irate or representation in the legislature uid 
administration, which function for the general 
good and secular well-beinj^ of the country as a 
whole. It ia prepared to sacnfice, and expects all 
other communities to sacrifice, communal consi¬ 
derations to build up such responsible governments, 
which can be worked only by a ministry of persons 
belonging to the same political party and not 
necessarily to the same creed, so that agreement 
on public questions, economic social and political, 
should be the basis of mutual confidence and 
co-operation. 

The position of the Mahasabha is embodied in 
the following propositions : 

(1) There should be one common electoral roll 
consisting of voters of all communities and creeds 
as citizens and nationals of the same Btate. 

(2) There should not be any separate communal 
electorate, that is, grouping of voters by religion 
in community constituencies. 

(3) There should not be any reservation of 
seats for any religious community as such in the 
legislature. 

(4) There should not be any weightage given 
to any community, as it can be done only at the 
expense of another. 

(5) The franchise should be uniform for all 
communities in the same province. 

(6) The franchise should be uniform all over 
India for the Central or Federal Legislature. 

(7) There should be statutory safe-guards for 
the protection of minorities iu regard' to their 
languiue, religion, tUid racial laws and customs as 
fmmea by the L^gue of Nations on the proposals 
of its original members, including India and His 
Mmesty’s Government, and now enforced in many 
a Btate of reconstructed Europe, |i^cluding Turkw. 

(8) There should be no iiuestionrof the protection 
of majorities in anv form. 

(9) There should not be any alteration of 
existing boundaries of provinces without expert 
examination of lingobtic, wlministrative, financial, 
strategic and other conBideratiouB involved, by a 
Bonnaaries Copunission to be specially appointed 
for the purpoeiH. 

(10) In the proposed Federation, . residuary 

S iwere should rest with the Central or Federal 
overnment for the unity and well-being of Ipdia 
as a whole. 

(11) Differences of religimi, creed or cemfeBsion 
shall not pr^udice any Itidian national in matters 
rdating to the eujoynmt pf civil or politiciti righta, 
as for instance, at^sition to pubuo employouMt, 
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fonctiona and honours, or the exercise of professions 
and indnstries. 

This manifesto was snbsequently con¬ 
firmed at more than one plenary session of the 
Mahac^bha and has neither been mthdrawn nor 
modified. It is thoroughly nationalistic and 
democratic, and, as we have at various times 
repeatedly observed, more so than the views of 
the Congress on some of the points covered bv 
it. If any Mahasabha member or leader writes 
or says anything which is in conflict with the 
manifesto in any respect, it is he who ought 
to be criticized, not the Mahasabha. We have 
criticized such persons on several ocolsions. 

Mr. Nehru's criticism of the resolutions 
passed at the Ajmer session of the Mahasabha 
may be considered one by one. 

Going a few steps further the Arya Kumar 
Sabha which was iircsumahly an otf-shoot of the 
Uindu .Mahasabha, had procimmcd its policy to 
be one of elimination of Muslims and Christians 
from India and the establishment of a Hindn-ra/. 
This statement makes clear what the pretensions of 
the Mahasabha about Indian natioiiMism amount 
tc. '[Italics ours. Cd., M- Jf ] 

As the Arya Kumar Sabha is nol au off¬ 
shoot of the Hindu Mahasabha, the latter 
cannot be held responsible for any resolution 
alleged to have been passed by the former, 
regarding which The Leader of November 
20 last contains the following : 

Cawnpore, Nov. 18 . 

The general secretary, Arj'a Kumar Babha, has 
issued the following statement with reference to 
Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru’s speech at Benares : 

“The Arya Kumar Babha is not an oifshoot of 
the Hindu Mahasabha nor idealified with the same. 
A special session of the All-India Arya Kumar 
Sammelan was held at Ajmer and resolutions 
exhorting the young Aryan generation to take to 
village uplift work, to break the fetters of the 
present caste system and strictly adhere to the 
Vedic rites regarding shiksha mtra were passed. 
It is really very surprising how by any stretch of 
ima^ation one could squeeze the spirit of the 
resolution and say it was to eliminate Muslims and 
Christians from India to establish a Hindu-vq/. 
I fail to understand the source of the baaeless 
information. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should 
acquaint himself with the facts before p^injg 
remarks about the Arya Kumar Sabha, which is 
the trying ground for preparing devoid to God 
'•and Vedic Dharma.” 

If Mr. Nehru and Mr. Mahomed Ullah 
S. Jimg received any such resolution purpor- 

e to come from the president of the Arya 
laar Sabha, the very, silly character of it 
iit to have roused their suspioioa as to its 


authenlicity-T-thoy ought to have 
ascertain it was not a hoax. In au^ 

case, as the Hindu Mahasabha did not pass 
any such resolntion and as the Arya Kumar 
Sabha is not an offshoot of the Mahasabha, a 
responsible leader of , the position of Mr. 
Nehru ought not to have been in a hurry to 
condemn the Mahasabha hi unmeasured terms 
on the strength of an un verified presumption. 

Under cover of seeming nationahsm, the Maha¬ 
sabha uot only hides the rankest and narrowest 
communalism but also desires to preserve the 
vested interests of a group of big Hindu landlords 
and the princes. 

The Mahasabha showed its attachment to vested 
interests by optmly condemning every form of 
socialism and social change. 

Those who live in glass-houses ought to 
be chary of throwing stones at others. 
Congress also may, not unjustifiably, be 
accused of acting '^under cover of seeming 
nationalism,” since it favours surrender to 
Muslims on the part of Hindus. No Congress 
leader of the eminenc<s of Mahatma Gandhi 
has ever enunciated such a policy -of 
surrender to Sikhs, Christians, or any ether 
minority. Surrender only to Muslims niay 
be a good and justifiable polict/, pursued 
with a view to the future evolution of Indian 
nationalism, but in itself it is not nationalism, 
but only a form of communalism. 

But assuming, without admitting, that the 
Mahasabha has been gudty of rank and 
narrow communalism, is its communalism 
ranker and narrower than that of the 
Muhammadan commurialists '{ Mr. Nehru's 
use of the superlative provokes the question. 

The resolution of the Mahasabha which 
relates to labour and capital—^'the princes" 
are not mentioned in it—runs as follows ; 

“While disunion and class conflicts exist in 
Hiudusthan, this session of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
expressing its fullest sympathy with the need fox 
tlie amelioration of the condition of Labour qnd 
the tenantry, strongly disapproves of any move¬ 
ment, such as extinction of the capitalists and 
landlords as a class, inasmuch as such movemeqte 
will further accentuate divisions and sub-divisiems, 
bringing about class-war, which will ultimately 
retard all progress and make redemption of 
Hindusthan impossible.” 

The resolution does certainly disapprove 
of any movement for the exlinetion of the 
capifoilists and landlords as a class. Mr. Nehm 
m&y seek sucli extinction, but does tlie Con¬ 
gress do so ? Does Mafaatmaji do so f H it does; 
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why has the Congress sought 
why does it seek and obtain, 

^ the fiuuneinl help of landlords and capitalists, 
and why has the Mahatma accepted and 
whj^ does he still accept the hospitality of snch 
weMthy persons, if they are such vermin ? 

The Mahasabha disapproves only of 
movements for their extirpation, it does not 
advocate the perpetuation of all their vested 
interests. In fact, ''the amelioration of the 
condition of Labour and the tenantry” with 
which the Mahasabha fully sympathizes, 
cannot be brought about unless the wealthier 
classes are divested of some of their vested 
interests. 

The resolution does not mention the 
princes at ail. But since Mr. Nehru has 
brought them in, he requires to be reminded 
that hitherto Congress has avoided openly 
interfering in the affairs of the Indian States 
on the very ground suggested in the 
Mahasabha resolution, namely, that there 
ought to be now a united effort on the part 
of all Indians to wrest power from the hands 
of aliens and bureaucrats. He also requires 
to be reminded that in the course of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s correspondence with him the 
Mahatma wrote that he would not go so far 
as Mr. Nehru as regards the princes, etc. 
Mr. Nehru may not also be unaware that at 
the Round Table Conference Gandhiji said 
with reference to the landlords : 

“There has been no desire on the part of the 
CongiesB to dispossess the landlords of their 
posseBBions, but to act as the trustees of th^ 
tenants. I pride so much that the laitdlords should 
be theiT candidates or representaUves.” 

As regards the princes, whenever Gandhiji 
spoke about them, he spoke with great 
consideration, deference, and politeness. For 
example, on October 23,1932, he made "a 
humble but fervent appeal” to them that 
they should "come forth with some scheme 
whereby their subjects also may feel that, 
Aough they were not directly represented at 
this table, their voices will find adequate 
expression through these . noble : princes 
themselves.” 

It is not true to say that the Mahasabha 
openly cohdemns every fOTm of socialism 
and social diauge. It pronounces no opinion 
whatever on socialisin as a theory or a creed. 


It only says that landlords and capitalists 
should not be extinguished. As regards social 
change, it advocates the amelioration of the 
condition of labourers and tenants, and 

“declares that the so-called notouchablesi have 
equal rights with other Hindus to study in public 
scbools, to take water from public welis and other 
sources of drinking water, to sit with others in 
pnblic meetings and to walk on public roads. The 
Mahasabha cmls upon all Hindus to remove such 
restrictions as may be existing anywhere at 
present in the way of the so-caTled untouchable 
llindas exercising their rights. . * 

“The Mahasabha appeals to Hindus that faci¬ 
lities for worship be ottered equally to the so-called 
nutouchables in all temples and places of worship 
opeu to the public. 

"The Mahasabha calls upon purnhits (priests), 
barbers and washermen to offer their services to 
all Hindus irrespective of any oaste. 

‘‘The Hindn Mahasabha is of opinion that every 
Hindu, to whatever caste he may belong, has 
equal social and political rights.” 

So runs resolution 22 adopted at the 
Ajmer session of the Mahasabha. It un¬ 
doubtedly shows that the Hindu Mahasabha 
desires many social changes in the right 
direction. And Hindu Sabhas have been 
working to bring about such changes. 

The next count in Mr. Nehru’s indictment 
of the Hindn Mahasabha is worded thus in 
the newsiiaper report of his speech : 

The policy of the Mahasabha, as declared by its 
responsible leaders, is one of co-operation with the 
foreign Government so that their favouring 
(fawning on ?) it and abasing themselves before it 
might result in a few crumbs coming in their way. 
This is betrayal of the freedom struggle, denial of 
every vestige of nationalism and suppression of 
every manly instinct in the Hindus. 

The [)olicy of an organization should be 
inferred from its constitution and rules, the 
resolutions adopted at its plenary sessions 
and the manifestoes issued by it or its autho¬ 
rized committees and confirmed by the 
organization at full meetings. The Hindu . 
Mahasabha manifesto has been already 
quoted. Some extracts from its constitution,^ 
giving its aims and objects, are printed 
below: 

(1) To promote greater union and solidarity 
among all sectioifs of the Hindu community and 
to unite them more closely as parts of one or^ie 

..whole: 

(2) To promote good feriings between Hindus 
and other communities in India and to act in a 
friendly way with tb^ with a view to evolving 
a unitM ana self-goveriiiiig Indian nation: 

(3) To amehonOie arid. hripiove the conditions 

of the so-called low ,<riist« of the Hindu com* 
muoity: « 





(4) To protoBt and promote Hindn intoeete and 
Hindu r4(htB, vlumeTW and whwerer neoeiuaty.” 

It may be noted that the constitution of 
the Mahasabha was drawn up by apolitical 
leaders who have been prominent members 
of the Congcnss. 

What any “responsible leader” says, if it 
runs counter to any fundamental rule or 
authoritative manifesto, cannot be considered 
authoritative. However, assuming;, without 
admitting, that the policy of the Mahasabha 
is to be inferred from the speeches of any of 
its leaders, let us see what Bhai Parmanand 
said at Ajmer in the course of his presiden¬ 
tial address. We print below what we wrote 
about it in our last number (November, 1933, 
pp. 588-589). 

Bhai Parmanand says in the course of his 
address: 

“[ feel an impulse in me that the Hindus would 
willingly co-operate with Oreat Britain if their 
status and responsible position as the premier 
community in India is recognized in the political 
institutions of new India.” 

This passage has been construed by the speaker’s 
critics to mean that in his opinion the Hindus 
would co-operate with Englishmen in working any 
constitution, c.o., the White Paper one, provided 
they were installra in the position of “the favourite 
wife” instead of the Muslims. The passage does 
not necessarily bear this interpretation as the only 
possible one ; but it is capable of being so under¬ 
stood. From Bhai Parmanand’s past record and 
bis well-known love of liberty, we would fain 
understand him to mean that he would be 
willing to co-operate with Britain in working 
a democratic constitution which would auto¬ 
matically lead to Indian political autonomy, 
provided the Hindus were not deliberately and 
artificially deprived of the place in it to which 
. they were entitled by their numbers, intelligence, 
capacity, public spirit, enterprise, contributions to 
the state revenues and achievements. But it 
cannot be said that the passage does and must 
mean ail this. So the Hindu Mahasabha president 
owes it to himself and its members and 
symyathizers to make his meiming quite clear. 

It is not a sin to declare willingness to 
co-operate with the British Government if 
certain conditions were fulfilled. Mahatma 
Gandhi has repeatedly said, he was dying to 
oo-operate. Everything depends on the 
contUtions. Let Bhai Paramanand say what 
eonditions he has in view. It would then 
be for the members of the Hindu Mahasabha 
to declare whether he rightly represented 
their attitoide, The Hindu Mahasabha has 
not :made or accepted anyboc^ as its 
dictator. 


Bfuiy members of the Hindu ... 
are also members of the Oougress and u^. 
been sent to jail more tiian once for taking 
part in oivU disobedience, e. its generu 
secretaries. If Mr. Nehru is right, they 
must have, m members of the Congress, 
upheld the cause of freedom, made an avowal 
of all the vestiges of nationalism and given 
proofs of all manly instincts in the Hindus, 
and as members of the Hindu Mahasabha 
betrayed “the freedom struggle,” denied 
every vestige of nationalism and suppressed 
every manly instinct in the Hindus. It mast 
also be true that the Congress leaders’ 
doctrine of Hindu surrender to Muslim is 
the perfection of nationalism and a fall ex¬ 
pression of all the manly instincts of the 
Hindus—assuming that they possess any. 

The newspaper report of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru’s address concludes thus : 

Anything more degrading reactionary, anti¬ 
national, anti-progressive and harmful than the 
resent policy of the Hindu Mahasabha it was 
Uficult to imagine. ‘Tim leaders of the Mahat- 
sabha must realize that the inevitable consequence 
of this policy of their lining up with the enemies 
of Indian freedpm and most reactionary elements 
in the country is for the rest of India, Hindu 
and non-Hindu, to face them squarely and oppose 
them and treat them as enemies of freedom and 
all we are striving for. It is not a mere matter 
of condemnation and disassociation, though of 
course there must be both these, but one of active 
and persistent opposition to the most opportunist 
and stupid policies.’ 

We have already said that the policy of 
an organizatidn should not and cannot be 
infeired from what some members or leading 
members of it may have said ; and we have 
also shown that the relevant passage in 
Bhai Parmanand’s presidential address may or 
may not admit of a particular interpretation. 
But supposing Mr. Nehru’s interpretation of it 
is correct, why shonld he have singled out 
the Hindn Mahasabha alone for such strong 
condemnation ? Gommunalist Mussalmans 
have deserved condemnation for their sayings 
and doings. They began the communal 
game. It was for defending themselves 
against the tactics that the Hindn Mahas:|bha 
had to begin paying so mnoh attention to 
polities, seeing that the Congress wonld not 
and could not make any efforts to protect 
them from injustice. Yet Mr. Nehru never 
cxitieiaed the' Moslem commtmaHsts before 
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PamQf JawaharlaPs Ptt/ence 

^ ^Xa the course of an interview given to a 
pieiM rrrocseQtativo Pandit Jawanarlal has 
attempted a defence of his’ attack on the . 
Hindu Mahasabha and also a defence against 
his critics. To the cr.ticism that he has 




speeches^ with exact references, he cannot 
expect his assertions to be taken on trust 

Begardinx his remarks sbnat the resolution of 
the 4m Kumar Sabha Pandit Nehru.says, ‘*there 
seems lo be some- mystery about the resolution ' 
passtd by the Bibha. I received a copy of that 
rei^olution apparently from an official of the 
Bsbha. This resolution > has also been received by 
others. If it can be proved I have been the victim 
of a hoax I shall gladly express my regret to' the' 
Kurogr Sabha” 


singled out the Hindu Mahasabha for cou- 
demnation, ignoring the communal' qrgani- 
zaiiont of other communities, his reply is : 

“My remarks chiefly related to the Hindu 
Mahasabha because I was aidressing a Hindu 
audience. My remarks against commiinalism and 
anti>national activities apply in an equal measure 
to all communal organizations in India, Muslim, 
Hindu, Sikb, etc. There seems to be a race 
between them as to which can be more communal 
than the other.” 

He has'addressed numerous mixed Hindu 
and non-Hindu gatherings in his political 
career, but so far as we know, never thought 
it necessary to condemn any non-Hindu 
eomiuunal organization, its policy and 
activities. It is very good of him notv to 
say that his remarks apply to all communal 
organizations. Why did he keep this 
impartiality to himself until cornered by his 
eriticB f Moreover, the Hindu Mahasabha 
has been acting in self-defence, it did not 
start the race, it is not for separate repre¬ 
sentation as the Muslims are even in 
provinces where the Hindus are a minority, 
and even in Bengal the Hindus have not 
demanded any weightage or other special 
favopr. Yet Mr. Nehru says, "there is a 
misapprehension that the Hindu communalists 
are greyer in colour and not so black as 
others. This notion is thoroughly unjustified.” 
In^ed ! 

Pandit Jawaharlal then referred to the slate- 
' menta and evidence before the seWt committee 
and the numerous speeches made chiefly in the 
Panjah in which leading members of the Hindu 
BfshasaMia deliberately advocated co-opcralion with 
BHtlidi Imperialism for getting some odd favours. 

'-^is attitude.'’ he declared “is both anti-national, 
reactlonaiw and even from the narrow point of 
view of Hindus,^foolish and^short-sighted.” 

Bnt*Mr. Nehru has been so careless in his 
violent attack on the Hindu Mahasabha. that 
unless he napaes "the. lepding members," gives 
extmets icom their atetements, evidenoe and 


The letter of the secretary of the Arya- 
knmar Sabha denies that any such resolu¬ 
tion was passed. If that has not satisfied 
Mr. Nehru, it is for him to explain why. But 
he attacked the Hindu Maha-^abha on the 
presumption that the Aryakumar Sabha was 
an offshoot of the Mahasabha. Both the 
Mahasabha and the Aryakumar Sabha have 
publicly deni' d any such connection. It is 
strange that he has not thought fit to make 
any amende honorable to the Maha-abha so 
far as this purt of his attack was concerned. 

We have noticed only two of the criticisms 
levelled against him which he has attempted 
to answer. Oiher and somewhat more 
numerous criticisms he has not noticed. Is 
it because they arc unanswerable ? 

It should be added in oonclu'^ion, in fair¬ 
ness to Mr. Nehru, that he might have boon 
provoked by attacks on the Congress at the 
Ajmer Mahasabha Ses.sion to retaliate. That 
was perhaps a sufficient justificaii m for a 
counter-attack, but not for an unjust counter¬ 
attack. 

Maharaja of Mysore Lays Founda¬ 
tion Stone of St. Philomena's 
Church 

On the occasion of the laying of the 
foundation stone of St. Phi'omcna's Church 
at Mysore by him His Highness the Maharaja, 
who is a Hindu, made the following observa¬ 
tions in the course of his speech : 

I believe with deep conviction that religion is 
fundamental to the ricbeat and strongest life of 
the nation. There are diverse religions in thia 
land of oars, ’;and frequently there exists a most 
irreligioas hostility between them. But we have 
gr^aily been coming to nnderatand that the 
unity is much deeper wan the differences, that 
while in creed and custom we are far enou$^ 
oprt, to worship and ip aspiratipn we are one, 
l^is b«ng so, thb ,cr^ and cnstopi of each 
relidon among us zurelf worthy of reversnt 
study by the fmloweii of every other. ^ 
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**Persecution of the Labour Mom- 
menf in bpain** 

Snoh is the heading of,. 165 

of the International Working-Men’s Associa* 
tion of Madrid, dated Octob r 31, 1933. Its 
first two paragraphs are subjoined : 

The Bepnblican-Social-DemOcratic r^ime in 
Spain has coDcentrat^ its ^nf'rtdes during the 
29 months of its rule on the suppression of the 
labour movement of the country. The following 
statistics sum up the results of the Goverment'al 
efforts in that direction: 331 working men have 
been murdered by the Civil Guard and the local 
police; 9.000 workers were doomed to prison, most 
of them to very long terms and without the least 
, proof of guilt. 

The Spanish monarchy was surely a corrupt 
and brutal institution that deserved to be 
annihilated long ago. But reactionary and rotten 
as the monarchy was, we may say without 
straining the truth that the Social-Democrats and 
Republicans have during the comparatively short 
time of iheir rule perpetrated- more outrages and 
atrocities upon labour than the monarchy had done 
within half a century. 

We have no means of ascertaining how 
far these and other similar charges are true. 

Amenities of Midnapur 

The Bomiiay Chronide writes : 

A Midnapur pleader has been asked to vacate 
his house, for housing the special Police within 
“ 48 hours. Now be won’t have to report to the 
Police the arrival of his Hindu guests 1 Bo kind 
and onsiderato! 

Perhaps, too, he won’t have to pay the special 
Hindu house tax since he will be living in the 
open now. Every cloud has its silver lining, even 
in Midnapnr. 

The C. d> M. Oaxet/e is pained that Midnapore 
Hindus should cnmplain about their house searches. 
In Britain an Englishman’s house is considered 
to be his castle, but in India it is apt to be a 
favourite haunt of C. I. D. search parties. 

Some Muslim J. P. C. Assessors 

The Bombay Chronicle perceives pleasant 
things out of the gloaming. As for instance : 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan told an interviewer 
tiiat the J. P. C. members were impressed with 
(he Indian ease. That seems to be the reason- why 
they pat in more safe-guards. The impression was 
la'her overdone. 

In the meantime, the Professor swore, the 
"institutional agitation for substantial .cbatiges’’ 
will continue. He began tbe campaign witb a 
dinner to Bir SamuSel Hoare, and wib mo donbt 
nanw it on with tbe same eonatitationai methods. 

The Lneknow. (Allahabad? ) :¥p^es«or todd Sir 
JSamtiel tbat went On with -the task of 
restoring law, and order, and eaudiHidfiog'peaee. a 
task wnieit was almost impondble, etc." Not 
dmost but quite impossible. 


Abdnr BAtdu ^ ncA mj faopt 
due to hie experience on l&s Bengal 
Oonndl. Be sm the W.' P,i consritatioo might be 
worked with advantage. But he jknows it cau't be. 

Mr. A. H. Gbaenavi with h!s warlike traditions 
behind him praised Lord WiUingdon’s ‘'statesman¬ 
ship in maintaining a calm atmosfdiere in India." 
But Haig has tteeh left outl It is this fear of 
injustice which'' makes the X. C. S. demand more 
pay and safe-guards! 

Mr. Hatini Ranjat} Barker at the 
Bengdt National Chamber 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker’s presideuiial 
address at the Bengal Natio al Chamber’s 
third quarterly general meeting last mouth 
dealt with the political situation, problems of 
Bengal industries, the problem of jute, and 
the ratio question. Regarding the problems 
of Bengal industries be said in part:— 

Gentlemen, one of the most striking features 
of the economic development of Bengal is the 
fact that we have been far too slow in taking 
advantages of the opportunities hitherto 
provided by the (government by the grant of 
protection to specific industries. In as far as 
other provinces have taken greater advantage 
of them we cannot advance any reason m 
exoneration of our inactivity. The phenome¬ 
non has rather a great object lesson for us 
and the concern we feel for our own province 
should rouse among us a profound sense of 
our own shortcomings and responsibilities and 
urge us to emulate the example of the more 
enterprising provinces. 

1 should not say that the people of Bengal 
have not been attracted to industry and trade 
or that they were attracted too late. As a 
matter of fact the Swadeshi movement in 
Bengal in the early years of this century gave 
an extraordinary impetus to the industrid 
renaissance of the whole of India, and in the 
wake of this movement we have witnessed 
quite a lai^e number of industrial, commercial 
and financial concerns started in this province, 
some of which have attained remarkable 
success. But the movement has not been 
sustained by -a healthy expansion and while 
the number of success has been exceptiopally 
few, that of failures has been depressiogly 
laige, and has indeed retarded the cause of 
industrialization by diminishing the confidence 
of investors. Jt would not however, be ^ correct 
to say that tbe effort to .start industries and 
business organizations have .sla^edod in 
j^nt years, in Bengal,,; on the isohtrary, the 
statistics relating to jhint-Atock compamfs in 
ibe proviiue taken over a ^period of years 
point to toif opposite oonelniioR. Wilbin ten 
years from ‘t92(i-^l: to -1929-^ the number of 
qoint-stook oompames In Bengal hae iax^eawd 
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*0 8,432 againat a corresponding 
flRiPRlM in Bombay from 872 to 913 and in 
Madras from 517 to 746. The principle of 
corporate finance on a joint-stock basis may 
. thns be said to have grown more popuhur in 
' Bengal than in tiie other two Presidency 
Provinces having the largest number of 
TOmpanies next to Bengal But the number 
is not to be taken as a true index of the 
industrial or commercial development of 
Bengal, nor does it necessarily indicate that 
the commercial enterprises of Bengal are 
progressing steadily. As a matter of fact, 
althou^ the increase of the total paid-up 
capitoT of ioint-stock companies is likewise 
the largest in Bengal, the average capital per 
unit Is low. In 1929-30 the paid-up capital of 
3,432 companies in Bengal, was 109 crores as 
against about 103 crores for only 913 com¬ 
plies in Bombay. These figures unerringly 
point to the basic weakness of the capitm 
structure of our newer enterprises. The 
surmise is at least very strongly supported 
by the much larger number of companies 
liquidated or otherwise dissolveil in Bengal 
annually as compared with either Madras or 
Bombay. To quote some recent figures the 
number of companies thus closed in 1932-33 
was 103 in Bengal against 59 in Madras and 
66 in Bombay, the corresponding figures for 
1931-32 being 62 in Bengal, 52 in Madras 
and 42 in Bombay. 


He was right in observing : 

In these days of fierce international com- 

g tition success is not easy to attaiti, and _ in 
ingal it is vastljr more difficult, to achieve 
on account of pre-existing competitors in the 
field,^ who are either Europeans or enterprising 
immigrants from other provinces. The narrow¬ 
ing down of the scope for fresh enterprise 
and the competition which such enterprise 
must encounter at the present moment 
necessitate great care and investigation in the 
' selection of industrias and a general _ plan of 
development. Such planned action is needed 
no less for improving the entire commercial 
outlook of the province than for the benefit 
of individual ventures, as by this^ means done 
can the support of the investing public be 
effectively secured on a wide scale. This is 
a problem which should engage the serious 
attention of the business men of the province. 
If by their joint efforts they could establish 
a few model concerns and run them success¬ 
fully, the whole outlook of our people could 
be.ohanged, a larger number of people could 
be attsacted to invest thdr money in industry 
and trade, the Capital and support necessary 
for their success would bo secured, and the 
desire of the people to emhisrk on spoh 
^ ventures oonrido^iy stiniulated. 

Oo the ratio ^ea^on he had already 


issued a full statement. In the address under 
notice, he said in part 

My study has convinced me tiiat the present 
ratio 'has work^ to the detriment of our 
economic well-being, depressed prices, forced 
an alarming export of gold, • bestowed a 
premium on imports and actra as a hindrance* 
to our iudustries. 

. A change in the ratio cannot be an end in 
itself, it is necessary primarily to remove a 
positive obstacle in our way to attain the 
object of raising the prioe^level from the 
depths it has reached threatening ruin to our 
commercial and agricultural interests—parti¬ 
cularly to the latter. The price-level in India 
is anchored to the over-valued rupee, and 
unless you lift the anchor the ship cannot 
move. Yet, the prices must be raised, or the 
cultivators will be ruined. We must adopt 
a currency and exchange policy^ that will 
cheapen our exports to our foreign buyers 
and help to remove the impediment that now 
prevents an upward move in prices. The 
devaluation of the rupee is needed to serve 
these two urgent requirements and this is 
what gives point to the demand for a lower 
ratio. 

Apart from this prime necessity of raising 
internal prices, a devaluation of the rupee 
is at this moment needed, as I have already 
said, even to safe-guard our industrial and 
agricultural interests with a view to counteract 
the inroads of other depreciated currencies 
against India not only in the _ world market 
but also in the markets of India herself. 

But the Finance Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for 
India are both adamant. They will not allow 
the rupee to be divorced from the pound 
sterling. 


Tagore on Domination of the West 
Oner the East 


Under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Farsi Association Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
delivered a public address ou the 26th 
November at the Reral Theatre, Bombay, 
with Mr, F. H. Talyar Khan in the chair. 


In the course of the address Dr. Tagore strongly 
disapproved of tiie physical and cultural domina¬ 
tion of the West om the East. He suggested 
that EaropeoAs’ connection with Auatic councrira 
not personal. Enropeans considered their 


was 


dtitnie to be superior to that of the East. The 
monsto ofganijsatioa <ol |to powm; of the . West 
. Jed to pditical injo^iee end economic ^itoite^. 
He coaiBluded, ‘Wa hi# imbmitted to the West 
not berause we hut because it is 

ssd strong.” 



NOTE28 


Ptof, Address a( 

Kafhiawad States' People*s 
Convention 

Presiding over the Kathiawar States’ 
People’s Convention on the 5th of Novemljer 
last at Amreli, Professor G. R. Abhyankar 
severely critioized the forthcoming federation 
constitution as envisaged in the White Paper^ 
devoting the major portion of his 60 pages’ 
presidential address to a detailed criticism 
of the question of division of paramountcy. 

After referring to the fact that the States’ people’s 
representatives had been excluded from the Sound 
Table Ck)nference8, the CionBttltative Committee, 
and the Joint Parliamentary Committee, he 
wondered how a constitution, forged behind the 
back of 80 millions of the Indian States’ peoples 
who owed allegiance to his Majesty along with 
their allegiance to their respective rulers, was 
going to become binding upon them. 

He next traced the nistory of the question of 
division of paramountcy and declared that the Briti^ 
Government started this as they wanted to maintain 
their bold over the Assembly even after the dbap- 
pwance of the official bloc. Unless paramountcy was 
divided it was not possible to keep the Political 
department irresponaible and irresponsive, as it was 
today, and in order to secure that end the vesting 
of paramountcy in the Viceroy who was different 
from the Governor-General, has been suggested. The 
princes on the other hand were afraid of the spread 
of democracy and therefore wanted to entrench 
themselves behind the alien bureaucracy of the 
political department controlled by a Viceroy. Thus 
there was a bilatertd understanding between the 
princes and the Political department whereunder 
each would look after the interests of the other. 
With the perpetuation of diarchy in the centre 
by a division of a paramountcy and with the help 
ot the nominees of Indian princes, Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and loyalists the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in British India would be worked without 
the least difficulty. 

Dealing with the gains of the princes under the 
proposed federal constitution, Professor Abhyankar 
said that the princes could no entirely saved ^m 
any interference in their internal affairs and they 
had been assured that their present system of 
Government would remain intact. He, however, 
pointed out that a division of paramount^ woula 
not prevent Ae Viceroy from interfering in cases 
of misrule and, therefore, they would gain nothing 
57. a division. By desiring separation from 
British India and insisting on a division of 
piuramonntcy, continued Prmessor Abhyankar, the 
princes bad betrayed a lamentable distrust of their 
own countrymen. 

.He made a strong plea for the inclusion of 
fundamental rights in the Constitution Act and 
the abolition of Foreigners Act. 

piBcossing ^ proposed sdfe-guards for the 
princes in detail, he.cntieised them severdy; 

He urged on the States’ people to ■ organize 
their forces well and not to depend upon others 
to hdip them. 

He stnmgly critii^ the Prinoim Ffoleotiou 


BiU and the Sikanler conspiracy 
eluded hia addieas aftmr paying u. 
respect and admiiarion to Mr. V. J. Patel' -w.. 
he said, was a former president of die Kathiawar 
Polidcu Ckmference. 

Dynamic Scenes at Delhi Muslim 
League Meeting 

The Mussalraans are a dynamic community. 
For eraining their object they do not feel 
bound by their traditions to confine them¬ 
selves exclusively to soul force, enjoined by 
Mahatma Gandhi. Hence, readers of The 
Hindustan Times were not perhaps surprised 
to learn from its columns that 

the ugly tradition of using physied force at 
Muslim League meetings wm maintained at 
to-night’s (25ih November) meeting of the so-eallra 
Muslim Letmue meeting, held at the Arabic 
College Hall. 

Khan Bahib Haji Bashid Ahmad, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, while reading bis 
address left the dais and mshed to push^ oat 
Mr. Mohammad Usman Azad, who had questioned 
the representative character of the meeting. 

When the Haji was beginning to read his 
address Mr. Azad requested^ permission to sp^k 
and declared that the gathering was not a session 
of the All-India Muslim League, which had been 
murdered in Delhi lung ago and that the Muslims 
of Delhi had no faith in the show. 

Hardly had he uttered these words when several 
volunteers fell on him and a commotion was 
caused. The volunteers were dragging him out, 
when Haji Bashid Ahmad personally rushed to 
the scene and roughly handled Mr. Azad and 
pushed him out. 

Thereupon Nawab Mumtaz Hussain remarked ; 
“Haji Bahib, why should you use force, when 
volunteers were there to deal with him ?” 

Two Police Sub-Inspectors sitting in the Hall 
also rushed to ^e scene and soon quiet was restored. 
This ominous and ugly scone was followed by the 
Chairman’s speech and the presidential address. 

Besides the local Khan Sahibs, half a dozen 
other gentlemen were aim present, amongst whom 
was Maolvi Shafi Daudi, M.L.A. 

The benches in the hall were empty and very 
few persons came from outside Delhi. Most of 
the audience consisted of stadents of the Arabic 
School and the total audience aumbertd sbeut SCO. 

A resolntion of condolence at the^ murder of 
Nadir Shah was passed. The session will be 
continned to-morrow, 

Mr. Usman is taking legal advice in the matt«r 
because be feels that he was invited by the 
League and should not have been ill-treated and 
turned out by the Oludrman by force. 

The report in The National Ctjll is subh* 
stantinlly the same, thor^h perhaps a little 
more poetic, as the foUowlog extract will 
show: ' 

When Khan Sahib H^i Bashid Ahmed, Okflr- 
m«B of .the Beeqjtion Oommiitee w«i leading the 
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_ I, Mr. Mobd. tTsman Azad, Preei- 
Shaban-ae-Musslutneen, re- 
for permisBion to speak and challenfced the 
feprewntative cbareeter of the meetinj^ He was set 
UTOo by volunteers and the Haji Sahib leaving his 

S odresB is reputed to have indulged in a little 
oxing. There were cries of resentment and cat* 
oails from the audience and two police sub¬ 
inspectors rushed to the help of volunteers and 
Mr. Mobd. Usman Axad was pushed out of the 
meeting. 

While the Haji Hahib was giving a boxing 
donionstration Nawab Mumtax Hussain who was 
sitting on the dais was berad saying, '‘Uaji Bahib, 
why should you give blows, the volunteers are 
enough. 


The National Call report proceeds : 

‘‘The safe-guards must be made dehnite and 
beyond doubt and the sphere of interference of the 
Governor-General and Governors should be very 
strietly defined so that the Ijegislaturo and the 
country might know in the circumstances of a 
given case as to who was right and who was 
wrong,” said Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hiduyat Hussain, 
C.I.K, M,L.c. of Cawnpore, in the course his 
jiresidential address. 

Pleading for rallying together of Muslims of all 
shades of opinion under the banner of the League, 
be emphasized the imperative necessity of spreading 
its ramifications throughout the country to ensure 
the safety of the community. 

He repudiated the charges levelled against 
Muslims that they were pursuing a policy of 
segregation in internal politics and exhibiting pan- 
Isianiic tendencies and deplored the attempts wnich 
were being made by a certain section of people to 
seek the reversal or the Ommunal Award and refer 
the question of the adjustment of communal 
differences to the Ijcague of Nations. TLe League 
of Nations, be held, was incomprtent to tackle the 
pioblem which was a national and not international 
one and hence did not come within the sphere of 
its activities and also because the League of 
Nations had no executive authority t*) enforce its 
decisions. Moreover the League ot Nations had so 
far failed to solve the minority problems of the 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties 
concerned. 


Efforts are being made by the Hindus to 
get the Communal “Award” reversed or modi¬ 
fied, because it would estab'isb sectional rule 
instead of national self-government and 
because even as a communal division of seats 
in the Legislatures it is glaringly unjust to 
fhe Hindus. As regards the Hindu Maha- 
sabha^s proposal to seek the help of the 
League of Nations to obtaiu for India a 
solution of her minority problems according 
to the* principles underlying the League 
of Nations Minority Treaties, we have 
discussed the subject editorially in our last 
issue, pp. 594-596. Bhoi Farmt^nand alio 
has recently deidt with tiie subject 

The Muslim League Fmident reiterated 


the main Muslim demands and urged the 
Government to accept them en bloc. 

Proceeding, he exprrased his profound dis- 
satisfaotion at some of the provisions of the 
^constitutional schemes as embodied in the White 
Paper, though he conceded that it constituted a 
great step forward towards the achievement of 
responsible Government. He particularly criticiz'-d 
the sweeping nature of the safe-guards provided in 
the scheme and the excessive powers vested in the 
Governor-General, and provincial Governore. 

As regards the services, he was of opinion that 
ail of them should be provincialized hut at the 
same time classified into two categories, certain 
exclusive privilege's attaching to one of them. , He 
asked the Government to increase the percentage 
of Muslims in the Army and the Police. 

Referring to the_ prraent political situation in 
Palestine, ho maintained that the British imperial 
interests themselves demanded that the Balfour 
Declaration should be immediately scrapped. 

He also coudemned the diabolical crime 
committed recently in Afghanistan. 


Bhai Parmanand on Mahasabha*s 
Pepresenfafion fo fhe League of Nations 


“The Hindu Mahasabha never approached the 
Becretary of State for permission to put the 
Hindu case before the League of Nations, nor was 
any such permission necessary,” says Bhai 
Parmanand, President of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
in the course of a statement to the '‘Associated 
Press" with reference to press comments on the 
subject. 


Bhai Parmanand adds that the Mahasabha did 
pass a resoiution that the case of th^ Hindus 
should be placed before the League of Nations. 
This resolution was cabled to the League and a 
copy was also sent to the Secretary of Slate. 
No one expected that the Secretary of State would 

K e permission or approval to such a course. 

e object of the resolution simply was that the 
outside world through a well-organized inter¬ 
national organization claiming to be impartial 
like the I^eague should know that the British 
Government bad made an unholy alliance with the 
Muslim community and was proposing a cons¬ 
titution which would result in gross injustice to 
the Hindu community. 

Bhai Parmanand adds that if the Hindus cannot 
get justice it will at least expose the injostice 
sought to be perpetrated on them. 


The So-^Ued **Award" Examined 


It has been shown from docamentery 
evidence by Si# N. N. Sircar, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, and others that the Pre¬ 
mier’s command decision was not an arbitra¬ 
tor’s award and that the so-called representa¬ 
tives of different Indian oommunitleB at the 
Roaiid Ta.bie Gonfereni^ ne^er agreed to rask 
hi m to arbitrate, Bkai Parmanaad Itas 








The statement made by the Secretary dt State 
i that HU Majesty’s Government was forced to 
I give thU Award, does not carry conviction. 

Assuming that it was so, did it mean that the 
/ (ik)rernment was entirely absolved from all 
obligations of equity and iustioe nod was through 
I the inability of the Hindus and Muslims forced 
ij, to come to a settlement, any ground for converting 
l-T Ae overwhelming Hindu majority into a minority 
fe in the proposed Federal Assembly ? 
i. Then again the Secretary of State cannot be 
^ ignorant of the fact that even at the time of the 
' Simon Commission, the Hindus and Muslims did 
not come tp an agreed settlement and it was with 
the hill knowledge of this fact that the Simon 
C'lmmission made its recommendatinna regarding 
the communal problem. What justification do the 
Government, have to disregard the recommendations 
of the Commission which is a statutory body 
having the mandate of the Parliament behind it ?— 
A. P. I. 

The '*Temporary~Permanenf' 

Communal Award" 

la a brief pamphlet sent to the members 
and assessors of the Joint Parliamentary 
committee Sir N. N. Sircar, Advocate-General 
of Bengal, has shown how the British 
Gove rnment were “coerced” by Mahatma 
Gandhi^s fast to accept and some Bengal 
Hindus wore “coerced” to acquiesce in the 
Poona Pact. He has questioned the legal 
validity of what was obtained by coercion. 
He followed up that pamphlet with another, 
also sent to the J. P. C., in which he has 
exposed the “temporary-permanent” (!) 
character of the communal decision. Though 
a little too long for inclusion in a note in 
this B^okWy we print it below in full ; 

When parties were failing to settle their 
communal dispute • the Prime Minister when 
concluding the second E. T. C. gave the following 
warning: 

“If you cannot present us with a settlement 
acceptable to all parties, His Majesty’s tiovemment 
would be compelled to apply a provisional scheme.” 

“If the Government nave to supply even 
temporarily this part of your constitution it will 
not bo a satisfactory way of dealing with this 
prf'blem.’’ 

The warning was of a provisional temporary 
arrangement. When one turns to the decision, if 
he is unwary he will believe that nothing more 
has b^en done—because the decision purports to 
be for ten years only. 

The decision, however, provided (now reproduced 
in_ para 49 of the introduotion) that “modification 
might be made after ten years with the assent of 
the commonilies affected.” 

(a ^ Secretary ^ State 

^ Secretary of State, 

if he wul permit me: As the comnuinal decision 
itaa^ It' taatm this: AMamiog for the sake of 



argnroeut one party has goi. 

to nave it moat assmit to that. 

before there can be any chanra at 

have got to get the assent of somebody . 

got mere than he ought to have? 

Ans. If Sir N. Sircar makes that hypothesis, 
it is so. 

Purporting to make a decision which holds good 
for ten years only the antnors have shown' 
remarkable ingenuity in making it in effect., and 
in foot, good for all time. 

In Bengal, the Muslims will have an irremovable 
majorit.y~a majority sent in by votes of a 
particular community. They have got more than 
what can be jusritiM on any logic,—and unless 
they are guilty of unexpected generosity in giving 
up their undeserved advantage, “there cannot be 
any change at any time.” 

Each party is contending that it has 
what it ought to-but the unfortunate 
Hindu is in this position, that, when he complains 
of R1 seats out of 250 being allotted to Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, who form a fraction of one 
per cent of the population—he is told it is not 
a question of quantity but of quality. The inter¬ 
est of Europeans in trade, cotnmeroe, mining, etc., 
and their general importance justify their getting 
31 seats. 

Quality and interest count. Be it so. 

Let the special interests be represented, 
according to the quantum of interest—and not 
on quantitative basis of population. 

On this argument, in dividing the 51 seats for 
special interests the ppuiation ratio does not 
come in at all : Again be it so. 

If the 51 seats are separated, 199 seats only 
are left for division—and Muslims can get only 
109 as representing their percentage of 55 in the 
population. 

Why do they get 119—an excess of ten ? The 
only possible answer is—Quality for Europeans, 
Quantity for Muslims (not only in ordinary seats 
but in seats for special interest as well—but in 
ease of Bengal Hindus, neither quantity nor 
(|URlity matters. 

When reports were required from B«ng!il and 
India Government, they reported that the fair way 
is to divide the ordinary seats, according to 
jxipnlalion. Even the separate note of the Muelim 
roembers of the Government of Bengal did not 
ask for division of special seats on popuiarion basis. 
tW limited the claim to the ordinary seats. 

communal decision after giving Bengal 
Muslims ten seats more than what they had 
even claimed, provides, that this cannot be 
changed without the assent of the Mnslims. 

Is any comment necessary? 

If His Majesty’s Government will frankly tell 
the Bengal Hioaus, that it is dangerous to allow 
Bengal Hindus their legitimate share-becaiue 
terrorists come from their community, and further 
that it may enable them to create deadiocka 
(which however will be impossible with 31; 
Europeans, with members' of depressed classes, and 
with even only 109 ordinary Muslim seats)—the 
sole and possible argument for jtvtifying the 
communal decision may be understood. 

They can legitimately say that a section of 
Bengali Hindu community has behave4 in a way 
which has ant^nized everybody. 

The Bengal Eoiidus will- uien be tpldv what tluiy 


not got, 
Bengal 



icobKbn mvim tm 


-y^millionB we beiaK panislied for 
...^ -y*TOf«!tion of handreda, -Oih^nrise 
siitbmetical pozziee, or zp^tous 
Jv^pM^rjesa justify the eommuual decision, 
isL so often cslira the “conamuDsl award'’— 
‘ uotigfa the Muslim members of the Delhi Consulta* 
the Committee, expressly stated that they do not 
want any llwaid’ and they reserved the right to 
^dudlenge the decision if thev considered it 
unsatmaetory from their point of view, and Sikhs 
an4 Hindus agreed that there was not going to be 
any ‘award.’ 

If 1 am told that I am giving a temporary lease 
1 would object to the expression, if it was, a 
condition that the lease (mnnot be terminated at 
any time unless the tenant agreed. %' 

£nt then 1 am merely a lawyer and not one of 
the statesmen who have the destiny of a eom- 
rnnnity of 22 millions in their bands. 

Borne British statesmen have snceeded in draft¬ 
ing's lease of Bengal for ten years to a community 
insisting on special electorates—and after ten years 
the lease cannot be terminated without magnani- 
moiiB renunciation on their part. 

Who can say that this is not a remarkable 
achievement? 


statement that the Paramahamsa did n|Ot 
discottDtenimoe idol worship and himself 
practised it. 

Lahore High Court on **Long Live 
Revolution** . , | 

A person o£ the i:|ama of Desraj Bharati 
came withici,the misdhief section of the press 
law bj the use of the words ‘^fjong Live Revolu¬ 
tion" in a> pamphlet published by him. Mr. 
Justice Agna Haider of the Lahore High Court 
has observed on the use of these words : 

“A revolution oven in political matters could not* 
necessarily mean a revolution accomplished by- 
bioodshed. A revolution may be absolutely blood¬ 
less. There was no reason to believe th^t thi* 
revolution intended by the author of the leaflet was 
a sanguinary or violent revolution. ^ 

Council Entry 


Mahatma Gandhi's Tour 

Mahatma Gandhi’s tour all over India in 
furtherance of the cause of the elevation of 
the poor, illiterate and ignorant mass of the 
people cannot bnt result in great good. The 
only, regret Which we, whose ideal and 
aspiration is the worship of the Supreme 
Being in spirit and in truth, feel in this 
connection is, that his advocacy of temple- 
entry for the "Harijans" indirectly confirms 
them in idolatry, which be himself perhaps docs 
not practise, as he wrote in an article in 
Young India of October 12,1921, "An idol 
does not excite any feeling of veneration in 
me." 1^0 doubt, he wrote in the same article, 
"I do not disbelieve in idol worship,” and 
**1 tshiok idol worship is part of human nature." 
We cap only hnrably hope that Gandhiji’s 
followers' will evolve *Gaodhiaa nature." 
instead' of what he'’'^alk "human natoe,” and 
then "ah idol (will] not excite any feeling of 
veaei^ion in [them]," too. 

6iob rettsen why Bamakrishna, Viveksnanda 
end Gandhi ha'^e numerous followers is that 
the former * worshipped and supported 
the wo^h'ip pf idols, and the latter, though 
not p'v^itively enjoining idol wbt^hip, does 
not in it. An regards Bamakrishna, 

we have read in* two hooka two credible ; 
Wi^esses that he sometimes ^peke agaipi^ the 
worship Wf^ Bie .goddess OELaBi Neveith^Bs, 
welhhik ititi ooi^t to* nudeh' thslgoheral 


It has been assumed by the opponents of '] 
council entry that those who advocate it are 
job-hunters, honours-hunters, and are in 
favour of working the coming constitution, 
whatever its nature may be. This is not 
universally true. When the leaders and some' 
other members of the Congress Swarajya 
party entered the councils, they did not go 
there in search of jobs and honours and in 
order to work the existing constitution. 
Whenever necessary, they adopted, 
obstructionist tactics in order to prevent 
injury to . the cause of the country. There 
may be many Congressmen now, and persons 
of other groups also, whose opinions and 
policy are similar to those of the Congress 
Swarajya party. It cannot be said that the 
Swarajists did not succeed in doing some 
good work in the legislatures. 

The foreign bureaucracy have been 
strengthening their position through the 
legi^atures. Of course, even if the police 
and the executive do not sometimes act 
within the four corners of the law, they can 
seldom 1 m [irought tp book. But, if for 
Whatever thej want to do, they can invoke 
the authority and* sanction of some law, it is 
^.jwll tha better for them. Dunng the last 
dozep^lieara of JNoa-^Ck-operatioh, vaiions laws 
of thif description jhawe’. been pnaol^ On 
Bomn . obcasioni spi if. ^n^njist' and 
iml]y -membeiw^Jlfl^^beea 

.. *■ ’ ■ ' ' ' 
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; retaroed to the eouaeila ia fall force and 
J were presieat dariog the debates, they could 
have prevented the passage of some such laws. 
. But even if it was impossible for them to 
leucoeed, ^nd in future also if the opponents 
’ of anti-detnocratic legislation succeed rarely 
),or iieveilr at all, even i^en the attempt to 
' prevent autocraUo le^elatlon ought to be 
made. It is something to be able to expose 
the real' character of such legislation and to 
enter a protest. 

Congressmen want to oppose autocracy on 
all fronts. Why leave the Councils, entirely 
to those who are subservient to the bnreaii- 
|acy ? 

?s-‘ It cannot be said that if some or oven 
all the scats in council open to election wore 
CO be filled by CJougressmen, a sufficient num- 
b(',r of Congress workers would not be left 
to do Congress work outside the councils in 
'.ho country at large. AH workers do not 
possess the same kind of talent, temperament 
and inclination. There are workers who arc 
particularly fit for Council work, others have 
•pecial fitnes.s for Other kinds of work. So, 
• f some workers successfully contest scats 
n councils, there will tiot be paucity of 
workers for other kinds of activity. 

Future of Secondary Education 
in Bengal 

Beccntly a conference has been held at 
Jovernment House under the auspices of 
;;he Bengal Government to consider the prob- 
cm pf education in Bengal. As the Govern- 
neat of Bengal have been famous more for 
thehr anxiety to maintain law and order than 
for educational improvement and expansion, 
people would be naturally anxious to know 
the immediate and the final ontcome of this 
, coftference. The final outcome can be known. 
in l^ie indefinite future. 

' Before briefly mentioning and commenting 
on its immediate outcome, some peculiarities 
of the peraonnel of the conference has to be 
upted. Ouf information is derived from 
fke Amritabmar Patrilca of the 24th 
fifovember last. The Conference was attended 
jby delegates representing the three antho^ 
ities conoerned in the problem of university, 
secondar} and primary edneation in Bengal, 
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namely, the Government 
University of Calcutta and the L... 
of Dacca. Every Government Departmoia. 
or section of such department c noerned was 
represented by its head, and tiie Government- 
Colleges represented were represented by 
their ])rincipals, witli the sole exception of 
the Presidency College which was represented 
by a professor of that college, not by its 
principal. What was the reason for thi^ 
exception ? The principal of this college ia 
a high Cambridge wrangler and one of India'i 
very few Smith's Priste men. The principal 
of an Islamic (sollege was there, but not 
the principal of the Sanskrit College. The 
principals of two missionsiry colleges which 
arc aided, were among those present. No 
non-missionary aided college appears to have 
been represented. The principals of unaided 
colleges were conspicuous by their absence, 
the only unaided college repnwented was 
Vidyasagar College, which was rejnresented by 
one of its professors, Mr. J. L. Banerji. There 
ought also to have been some headmasters of 
unaided high schools which perhaps form 
the majority of high schools. They went 
unrepresented. It will thus be seen that the 
Conference was not a fully repref«entative 
one and could not, therefore, have all points 
of view })laccd before it. 

The immediate outcome of the conference 
may be now noted. 

The first resolution adopted by the con¬ 
ference runs as follows : 

“Whereas it is essential to make provision for 
better regulation and control of secondary 
education in Bengal, this ('onference is of ofunion 
that a Statutory Hoard of seooiidaiy eduestion 
in which the educational interests shoidd be 
adeijuately represented, be eatablnhed at an early 
date. The Board should have full authority to 
exercise such powers necessary for its purpose 
as may be entrusted to it by the Statute, provided, 
the consequent arrangements shall not be peruiitted 
to prejudicially affect the financial postwn of the 
Oalentta Universty,” 

In order to understand what the establish¬ 
ment of n statutory board of seoonda y educa¬ 
tion may lead to, the reader should notQ what 
some official spokesmen said * at the 
Conference. 

When the conference re-assetnbled the Hon'ble 
Minister of Educatiou mid erne of the main causes 
of the deterioration of secondary education in 
Bengal was the large numlier of scltools and their 
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. v:tion. It was not |x»8ibie for 
« .0 make grants to all tbeae schools. 
,-vjf could reduce this number to a reasonable 
tf(«^rtion, it would then be fKWsible for (lovern- 
Uttot to consider the <|iie8tion of inakiug grants in 

well managed schools. 
•The Hon ble Minister asked if the Conference were 
prep ared to accept as general princijile that 
Mduction of the number of high schools was 
desirable. 

Dr. .lenkin's scheme which was placed before 
the Conference for discussion suggested that high 
schools would be situated only in the more impot- 
■tent centrre and would lie so geographically 
•distributed as to cover the whole province without 
overlapping. Hostel accornmodatinn would he 
“necessapr in practically all these schools in order 
to provide for the residence of scholars whose 
homes were not within easy reach of high schools. 
In all probability .«in schools, profwrly organizel 
and controlled, would ensure tar more efficient 
education than was at present possible. 

Some supported and some opposed the 
suggestion to reduce the number of schools, 
some wanted redistribution, and some wanted 
a survey. Ultimately the following resolution 
was pass<;d : - 

“This Conference is of opinion that immediate 
steps be taken to make an eancational survey of the 
proviance with a view to sreing whether amalgama¬ 
tion, reduction, redistribution or addition to the 
number of high schools is desirable, in order that 
the fullest benefit might be obtained from the 
available resources; any such re-arrangement, ihat. 
might be found desirable, should be so planned 
as to permit of the extension of educational 
facilities with the expansion of the resources." 


Now, for the first resolution. 

The report of the discussions at the 
conference shows that the word ‘Vontrol” was 
used many times and by several speakers. 
That reminded us of the horse in .Ksop’s 
fables who complained that he had had more 
than enough of that sort of grooming which 
consists of rubbing down and the like and so 
wanted more feeding. As regards schools 
and schoolboys, it is not that they do not 

* require control , but they require a sufficient 
supply of good and well-paid teachers, libraries 
books, scientific apparatus, and a sufficiency 
of nourishing food for both tfuichers and 
pupils. All this requires money, which is not 
fqcthcoiiiing. 

f More of our boys and girls require high 
school Education, not less. In any case the 
present number of boys and girls must continue 

• to receive high school education ; none of 
those who are rqceiving it should be allowed 
to remain idle at home or sent adrift. Better 

^^ntrol or improvement should not be made 


an excuse for reducing the number of high 
schools and pupils of high schools. If the 
present type of high schools is not good for 
all, let other types of schools be estaWished — 
such for example as would impart technical 
education up to an equally high standard. 

We are afraid the setting up of a Secon¬ 
dary Education Board, distinct from the 
University, would lead to the narrowing of 
the field of education. That Board would be 
under the thumb of the Education Depart¬ 
ment. Prom the speeches of the Education 
Minister and Mr. Jenkins, it is clear that 
Government wants a drastic reduction in the 
number of schools—reduction from 1200 to 
400. The Board is sure to frame rules and 
standards, the observance of which would be 
necessary for recognition. .And the rules and 
standards can be easily made such as it would 
be difficult for most schools to observe and 
come up to. Hence, most schools or at least 
a large number of schools may disappear. 

VVe are of the opinion that the control 
and regulation of high school education 
should be in the hands of the University. 
The money which the Government may spend 
for the proposed Soeoudary Beard should be 
given to the I University for appointing 
controlling and inspecting officers and office 
staff. 


The resolution stipulates that the 
establishment of the Secondary Education 
Board must not lead to the University’s 
financial hiss. But finance is not everything. 
Government may agree to give the University 
the net income it at present derives from 
examination fees and the sale of text-books. 
But there is uot and cannot be any stipula¬ 
tion that the affiliated colleges are to receive 
as many fresh students as they do at present. 
It can be easily anticipated that the Secondary 
Education Board will manage to have a muob 
smaller number of candidates for the 
matriculation examination, and to pass 
a much smaller percentage of them, than 
at present. Tht^ would mean narrowing 
down the field of education, closing 
the portals of college and university 
education to large numbers of students, and 
starving the colleges—particularly the 
unaided ones. Would that ^ desirable ? 

The Education Minister says that if the- 
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number of high schools be reduced 
considerably, they can all be given grants-in- 
aid. But the prospect of getting money 
should not blind the public to the fact that 
aided schools mean full departmental control. 
Even in free and independent countries 
having a national government, independent 
schools are necessary and are maintained by 
the public in order'that education, educational 
experimenting, educational development, and 
the growth of various types of schools may 
be unfettered. 

For these and many other reasons, we are 
opposed to the establishment of a Secondary 
ICducation Board independent of the 
University. Of course, if the proposed 
Board can be made a->. free from official 
control aw the Calcutta University, if not 
freer, it would be another matter. But 
that cannot be expected. Some Govern¬ 
ment oillcor, say Mr. Jenkins, would be its 
head, and it would be practically an official 
board. 

Mr. Je.iikins has spoken of the need for 
hostel accommodation in practically in all 
the 400 schools, which would bo allowed 
to remain according to his scheme, in 
order to provide for the residence of 
scholars whose homes were not within easy 
reach of these schools. But a large number 
of poor boys ai-e able to read in h^h schools 
only because they can attend them from 
their village homes or town homes. Who 
will find money for the board and lodging 
of these boys in hostels V Not unoften they 
are very intelligent students. 

As for the survey contemplated in the 
second resolutiob, whatever it may show, the 
public will never agree to a reduction in the 
total number of high schools, which would 
mean a reduction in the total number of 
pupils. Here and there a few schools may 
b<! amalgamated and the location of some 
schools may be made more central. But if 
there is not to be a denial of education to 
large members of would-be pupils, the number 
of high schools (whether mainly literary as 
now, or technical and vocational) must re¬ 
main at least as large as now. What is really 
required is that they should be iftcreased. 
The proviso that there w to be expansion-of 


education with the expanfe.„ 
may be mere eyewash. 

The ('onference threw out a proposal for sepan» 
ing the high scho >18 from their primary and 
middle classes and adopted a resolution urging the 
continuance of the system prevailing at present. 

The pro]»osal, if carried out, would mean 
more school-buildings and more heulraasters 
for more middle schools and more head¬ 
masters for more primary schools, more 
clerks and libraries. Who will find tte 
money ? 'Phis would be decentralization an|L 
disintegration with a vengeance. Loyalty 
to and pride in particular institutions and , 
cspril df rnrpn must not be allowed time to 
grow u]>. The official ideal—for India, of 
course—is that boys and girls are to read for 
a few years in a primary school, then for a 
few years in a middle school, then for a few 
years in a high school, all separate from one 
another, and when they enter college, they 
are to be in an intermediate college for two 
years, in a se])arate i). A. or ». s('. college for 
two years, and last of all in a separate post¬ 
graduate department for some years ! 
Wonderful ! ! 

It is lucky that the conference has adopted 
the resolution that “there should be no ban 
on the high schools maintaining their primary 
and middle classes.” 

ITic ('oafcrence then discussed thi^ question of the 
age of matriculation and recommended that there 
should be no age limit. 

We are glad the following resolution has 
been ado])ted : — 

“This Conference is of opinion that immediate 
steps lie taken for increasing the supply of trained 
teachers for work in secondary schools. 

The public will wait to see wlmther 
Government opens more training colleges or 
allows more training colleges to be opened. 

It is good news that the conference passed 
a resolution requesting the Government for 
restoring the grant of one lakh and twenty- 
nine thousands of rupees to the private 
colleges. But will the Government comply 
with the request V 

The last thing which the conf^rehcc did 
was the appointment of a Committee. 

The ('onference appointed a Committee of 8 
members, three nominees of the Cglmtta University, 
three of the Dacca University and two nominees of 
(ioyernment to considwc the following 

(1) jPossibility of restriction of courses of study 
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^ .^fiBitU'8, more particulerly in the 
, .liortfepartnients, to avoid duplication of 

A -t OT >vabte of reaourct*. 
yov''^) (Combination of law studies with other post- 
rttop'*' ^4'jtraduate studies. 

rjit v (;!) ^Comparative failure in recent years of Hen^al 
" , •• HUiueiits in All-India .^trvice examinations. 

There should have been some iiiombers 
entirely unconnected with Universities and 
Government departnu'iits. As regards (1), 
we do not see why there should or nmet be 
such restrietioiip, iu Great Britain, do not 
the uiiiverhitiesof Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Edinburgh,-etc., teach niaiiy courses of study 
ooinrnon to thorn */ Is not that the case in 
many other small civilized countries also 
where the ninnber of universities is greater 
than in Bengal V As regards (.1), to make this 
enquiry thorough, it would be necessary to 
ascertain not only the comy>arative intellectual 
capacity of Bengali students aiul the education 
received by them, but also the nature of the 
e.xamination, whether the rira rorr is held 
after the examination in all the subjects is 
over, and whether Bengalis are gAerally 
considered by the examiners to be politically 
infected and therefore undesirable. 

At the close of the proceedings the Educa¬ 
tion Minister read a communication from His 
Excellency the Governor, from which we 
mak(‘ the following extrax'.t. 

There may be some who think that the 
opportmiity of the (’onfcrene,e raii^ht have Ixjcn 
taken to (Hkcurh a matter of ^reat importance to 
all cducationalistH in this province—1 refer to the 
spread of subversive doetrincs amnnf'st students 
in schools and collegcH, The infection of the minds 
of. the youth of the country by such doctrines 
ia,%, 1 am sure you will all rceqgni/.e. a ^reat 
menace to the true interests of the rising K^^neration 
itself as it is to (lovernment and to the cstablishiHl 
order,, sociial and economic, in this province. 
The subject is ope which (idvemment cannot and 
do .not intend to neglect. But it was decided, 

■ when the agenda for this conference w’as being 
drawn up, that it was hardly germane to a 
.discussion of the framework of our educational 
system which is the purpose for which this 
gathering has been convened. 

This extract perhaps shows one of the 
objects, if not the main object, for the attain¬ 
ment of which the Conference was called. 
Though the spretrd of subversive doctriut's 
amongst students in “schools and colleges" 
was not discussed in the conference, that 
object will be, certainly attempted to be 
gained through the establishment of the 
Secondary Edifcation Board and other means. 


We are riot interested in the spread 
of “subversive doctrines” amongst students, 
for their main object should in our opinion be 
study—the study of contemporary events 
and movements being included among the 
things to be studied. But what wc apprehend 
is that on the pretext of rooting out subver¬ 
sive doctrines strenuous attempts may be 
rnadh to eradicate patriotism and the love of 
liberty natural to man and to inculcate 
servility. 

“ Wasteful" Higher Educational 
Expenditure t 

In the previous note, we have commented 
on the “possibility of restriction of courses of 
study at the two universities, more particularly 
in the Post-gra<luate D('y)ai*tnionts, to avoid 
du])lication of work and waste of resources,” 
to be enquired into by a committee appointed 
at the recent officially organized and comliict- 
«d educational <!onference in Calcutta. We 
Hud that earlier last month Sir Gennje 
Anderson, educational commissioner with the 
Government of India, was harping on the same 
string at Aligarh on which the Bengal Gover¬ 
nor Sir John Anderson’s conference harped in 
(Calcutta a week or so later. Was thi.s 
accidental coincidence, or was some higher 
authority calling the tune ? 

In the coureo of the convocation address 
which Sir George Anderson delivered at the 
Aligarh University last month he referred to 
“the tendency (of Indian Universities) to 
provide for higher studies and research in 
almost ever)- conceivable subject.” If the 
subjects in which universities in India provide 
for higher studies and research arc really 
conterminous with almost all subjects which 
are “conceivable” by Sir George Anderson we 
are afraid he would be taken to be an ignoramus 
and unimaginative person of an uncommon 
variety. But he is not. Compared with the 
wide and lai-gc' variety of subjects in which 
the famous European and American univer¬ 
sities provide for research and higher training 
our universities have a very restricted range 
of subjects indeed. 

In consequence of the alleged ambitious 
mentality of our universities, Sir George 
Anderson told Ml audience that “each 
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iiuiverfiity and the Government which supportH' 
it is fast heading towards bankruptcy^ while 
the money sorely needed for general training 
is being used as ammunition for this break¬ 
neck competition.” 

. Literacy, literature, civilisation and culture 
are in India several thousand years old, and 
India has been under the rule of a civilized 
people for nearly two centuries. Yet in this 
country only S per cent of the people are 
literate. Does this show that the proposed 
anxiety for "general training,” which broadly 
speaking stands for universal primary educa¬ 
tion, is genuine and sincere ? Or may it be 
only a pretext for further cire.umsoribing the 
far too restricted facilities for higher education 
and research providesd iu India ? To show 
that there has not been any earnest effort on 
the part of the cuHtodian.s of Indians public 
funds to spread education one has only to 
take note of the extent of literaijy among the* 
Xf'groes of America. Their ancestors originally 
bclunged to Africa, where they had no 
alp'I abet or literature of their own. They 
were captured there, brought over to America 
and sold into slavery. Until the year 18G5 
it was a crime, punishable with imprisonment, 
to teach a Negro or for a Negro to acquire 
oven literacy. So American Negro education 
is not pven a (ientury old. But at present 
more than 84 per cent of American Negroes 
arc literate, as against India’s 8 per cent ! 

Some Indian universities may be on the 
verge of bankruptcy we do not know. 
But if so, it is not because they spend too 
much on higher studies and research, but 
because they do not get enough money from 
the Government and the wealthy sojourners 
and natives of India. As for the Govern¬ 
ment heading for bankruptcy. Sir George 
Anderson himself unwittingly suggests the 
principal cause by using the word “ammu¬ 
nition.” The military expenditure of the 
Government of India has been excessive for 
a long series of years. Even now it is some 
two hundred millions of rupees more than it 
was just before the war, in 1913. There 
are many other directions in which Govern¬ 
ment expenditure is excessive and wasteful, 
but certainly not that on education, higher or 
lower. 

Dr. W. S. Uiiquhart, Priueipal of 


Calcutta’s Scottish ('hu 
been intimately connected 
in India for a long period. Uc n*. 
Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta Universi 
and is a scholar and a man of balanced 
ju<^ment. His college is an aitied' 
missionary college and not anti-Govern- 
ment. Addressing the Rotary C-lub in 
Calcutta the other day on the subject of 
education, ho exposed the true character of 
“thd common allegation” that higher education 
was “involving us in a colossal and wasteful 
expenditure” and observed that “the coIossSlI^ 
character of the expenditure is often grossly 
exaggerated as is immediately obviously when 
it is compared with other forms of public 
expenditure at the present time which I need 
not j)articularize.” He also said that the 
money spent on university education was not 
wsisted. What is s])ent on education in India 
elementary, secondary or high, is as nothing 
com[)ared with similar expenditure in the 
West even in small countries. 

Bengal Muslim League President on the 
White Paper 

J’rcsiding over the annual session of the 
Bengal Presidency Muslim League last month 
Maiilvi Abdul Karim, M. L. C., said in the 
(iourse of his presidential speech : 

Of all the questions that at present require 
serious consideration of the country, the constution 
forecasted in the White Paper is the most 
important. Notwithstanding some improvement on 
on the present constitution in certain respeetsj'the 
proposed constitution has such fundamental 
defects that it would not l)e altogether incorrect to 
characterise it as a reactionary measure. The 
scheme adumbrated in the White Paper seems to 
have its birth in suspicion and distrust rather than 
to be based on confidence and good-will. Otiterwise 
so many restrictions and reservations would not 
have been thought necessary. It m}viBBg<>s a 
Kovernment which is neither akin to Dominion 
Status nor to any kind of mi self-govemmenk 
In fact the White Paper contams no commitihent 
that Dominion Status could ever be secured or 
that defence and finance would ever be hand^ 
over to Indians. Unless the outlined scheme 
undergoes radical alteration at the bands of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in the direction 
of the removal of the various checks on the 
freedom of the legislature and guarantering of an 
appreciable measure of genuine responsibility (of this 
there seems to little probability^ the political 
discontent in India cannot be allayed to any g^t 
extent. 

It seems to have been so arranged fdiat xespona* 
bility in the Central Government without whi^f 
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irbuld be u> soomaly and a 
’ l^me into operation within 
oi^snce of time. . 1 am not quite 
, i'lnjy the. federation of the Stotea i« to be 
as so very essential. I am afrnid it may 
fitorve as a ballast against Indian nationalism and 
..the hesitation of the States to join the federation 
^^ay be an excnse for putting off indefinitely the 
introduction of resiwnsibility at the Oentre. 

As indicated by the numerous restrictions, 
reservations and so-called ‘safe-guards,’ India under 
.the proposed constitution is hot likely to get a 
substantia] measure of genuine self-government. 
•That the alien grip will be further tightened 
rather than relaxra in certain essential matters, 
may be realized by a reference to the extensive 

S itvere and prerogatives proposed to be vestcxl in 
e irrespoasiblo Executive fIen<lH of the I’rovincial 
and Federal Governmcnl,s. The constitution will 
be practicjiliy at the mercy of an Executive Head, 
who can bring about by his wide and loosely-defined 
overriding [XiweH a deadlock at any time, if he 
be BO inclined, his ultimate responsibility being not 
to the people of India but to the Imiish Parlia¬ 
ment through the Secretary of State. The 
Ijegislature will be absolutely powerless to make 
its own will operative against his wishes. I think 
there is no parallel to this anomalous state of 
things in the history of self-governing constitutious. 


Rf. Hon. V. S. Sasfri on India s 
Ptospects 

In the course of his reply to an address of 
■welconoie presented to him by the Chittor and 
Tattamangalam municipalities the Right 
Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri said : 

'‘You all know herw the present Govcinraent in 
Great Britain is trying to check the progress of 
ddpMracy in this country l>y putting all the 
ppiftimil power in the hands of classes that arc 
similar to themselves in their outlook, ambitions 
aod -idesk of ^verument. That is. the <. Conservatives 
of Gr^ have, now struck upon an intimate 

|J»,Wifh Ihe Gonservstives of India. To the 
jtad propm^ied elassts and the i’rinccs was 
^ven a great weightage and in other ways 
interests are being safe-guarded with 
|h ingenuity which the experience of an 
Government has given to ^ iieople of 



An M. P. on Subhas Chandra Bose 

A certain Sir Walter Smiles, Unionist M. P. 
for Blackburn, urged in the British House of 
Commons the other day that, as Mr. Subhas 
(Chandra Bose was guilty of "disloyal and 
liostile, conduct" daring the period of his' 
release from detention, he should be re- 
arrested on his return to India ! it is taken 
for granted that Mr. Bose was actually guilty 
of disloyal and ■ hostile conduct—we are not 
a'waro of any such conduct on his party ju^ed 


even according to the ordinance^laws of India 
and Bengal. But as he was furested and 
detained for an indefinite period without 
charge and trial, the M. P. cannot be blamed 
for asking for the re-arrest of such a person. 
This M. P.'s demand shows that British 
imperialists want that Indians even wheu they 
arc in free countries must behave like slaves. 
The Secretary of State’s reply to the demand 
was, "The Government retained complete 
freedom of aotion." What addition to our 
knowledge ! 

But Mr. Bose is not yet contemplating 
return to India. 


Viceroy and Secretary of State 
on Dominion Status 

No intelligent and ungiilliblc Indian 
attaches any importance at present to any 
British statesman’s promise, pledge, or 
"declaration of intention” relating to India, 
or any assurance given by him. But lest the 
following words used by the present Viceroy 
in a rec.ent speech of his should be taken at 
their face value by any Indian, British 
imperialists have taken care to prevent, such 
gullibility on the part of Indians : 

‘‘The policy of the (iroverniiieiit was to push 
on the Reforms as far as they could go . so 
as to help India towards Responsible Govern¬ 
ment, Home rule or Dominion Status. He 
was not afraid of anv of those expressions. 
He wanted to push India on to an absolutely 
etiual position with other Dominions under the 
(!rown. 'Phe other part of the policy was to 
insist upon obedience to the law of the 
land.” 

In the House of Commons last month, 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s criticism of 
the recent speech of the Viceroy in which he 
referred to l)oniinion Status, Sir Samuel Hoare 
pointed out the V’^iceroy’s words did not go 
beyond what many others had already said. 
He said that they did not treat Dominion 
Status as thit next stop or the next but one 
and did not bring Dominion Status 
jpearer than gt present, but stated the 
obvious truth that unless the state of 
subordination was to continue permanently 
and to l)e maintained* if necessary by forw 
full responsible government and all that it 
involved was the ultimate obj^tive. Th 0 r)> 
was •no rnmindsTsUmdinS on this seiifect in 
ami , kmm . ths UmUs to 









t ^ti»ael HWrW tioneat^: slfioes itt «he detworady obaerred by Mr. V* i5. 

feces wbleb we have italicized above, in "the words |rom fiis speech quoted tn 

Mhfe be wants it to be uodewtood that the previous note.' 

ft^ieroy^s Words were diplomatic, though in „ , ; ^ 

Murder of Kin, Na^lr mi ■ 

to assure Indians that Government were It would be of no practical use ^ 

^king for India’s attainment of Dominion whether if ex-King Amaanllab"' 

■katas at as early a date as practicable. Afghanistan had been allowed or aMe 

his country for the natural term of his.feil 

lecretanf of Sfafe*s Three Facts it would have been for the good of his 

, A bloody rebellion forced him iido 

The following passage oconrs in Sir 
ttmuel Hoare’s speech at the dinner given in 
Is honour by Akbar Hydari: 

^ Three facts had emersed from the discus- 
ii sions in the last few years apart from any 
:! constitutional results. Firstly, better relations 
i had been established between the Secretary 
I of State and his Indian friends. Secondly 
' it had been recognized that Whitehall was no 
. lonver an enemy of India. Thirdly, the 
‘ British public was realizing more fully the 
great part which the Princes might play in 
the fuPire Government of India.” 

i Thft Secretary of State’s Indian friends 
B chosen by him and the Government of 
ia. It is no wonder that "better relations” 

“ been established between them. It 
ns very little, for the relations between 
and the Government on the one hand 
the vast Hindu population, the vast 
ale population and the great Sikh com- 
lity are much bitterer than ever before. 

S Hia second fact, if it be a fact, shows that 
fording to him Whitehall was hitherto an 

B of India and has recently 
o be such. But the real fact is that 

dl is not even now recognized as , ; : 

to India. At the thfe feund Table ^ i wt 4 

toe Sir Toj BoMur Sapro to wlt«i; 
auel Hoare paid a glowing tribute^ 

Bit . never during his thirty years’ex- A fWetender succeeded Jp 
I as a public man had he known sb dethroned by Hadir 

ittemess, so much hostile feeling related to the ex-rpya^ ; 

au h^mes towards Britain as he had natural or legal heir. Myfelkd 
.;1iime8.,;'/.And .'thatlUi he bad subcesd^'' 

aiuce V:' ;'-ordar'.;,'in the 


, ..S'',,'-, 


,v '"K. 







Pkiifoi Dwar» Md 06„''• ' >“, 

.King Nadir and Mn. Bombay”^ 

;V'^ 

(.mere fWetender succeeded;J|ra|>■ fe. 
ethroned by Hadir ' ' .thoil^'^ 

slated to the ex-rpyail'-{,feiU^;,V;\fea'»';|^^ 

ftfiiM.) nt IactaI hAf.r. 










at fk6 "I''" ■■ 

■rvv-;,.' •''"'>Kov. 13. 


,.K!.''.<’-^r"N'''\x.^ _' •*'y 



6 proviatonal final figure 
jf votes ar® 42,97? 

17 are (or .NaaJte aii<L 





of which 
and 2,1 W, 181 ‘no’ and 


_ ’’llin ovwwlielitting Naai j,. “^^ctory ia 
!:^i)iftcafit. It .a^vrs that, for \ r^a^ns which 
pFhetioally th* k of 


'of Herr 

of 


reoeiVmg educati 


'he;‘''iiljii^-:''baekwarfl iti 
dhcy ediK&atloot K the auiUbei 
son ^^^^ leckaned; 






of Prof. A. C, 


AH^India JnsHfufe of Hygiene 
and Public Beaffh . 

Appoiotmeots to the All-lniiKa Institi^ 
of Hyf^ene and Pahlio Healthi, [palcutfa^ aw 
Medical Research Department a4ra anadaniced 
from New Delhi on October 80 last. The 
selectione'were made in an irr^nlar manfiii 
and moat of the apwintt^ta cannot jje 
approved. With re|^ to |lhe majority of 
the appointments^ it cannot; he said that the 


at ,the D- P.'Siftwndary EdncatSon Institute has got the best men for the high 
yi^^npeisoe' pu to mihe D. K patriots sakries offered. We ittt||d. to revert to the 

•'’We.i^laU -refet only to one or two of subject. " 

the perssentage ■ § 

>|Ad-'’inaleto total popf- M ' ' ' 

Adverting to the percentage |f Pandif^Jaumh^rlaf Nmra'M 

ReJalndA’ . 

hdB^ only The percentage of - >. - 

shh^a^ under inisfraction is also lowei!' Our note on "Pandit Jawharfa 
that ih ail provinces except the Central the Hindu Mahasabha’* was prin 

_riuoda and Raltmmstao. He derives solace saw in the dailies of Nov.tS^ 

frnmfei^a llneiipigtiwf the United Provinces in issued a lengthy rejpinder, which we have 











